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From  the  tisst^  tbo  Ic^  firea  ochools  began  opetatlcm  la  19660  until 
190^  a  enbstttitlal  yearly  incraose  in  total  state  enrollHtast  vao  ez- 
p^lenced  ^        scboolso    Batrooii  1969  and  1972  the  enrollioant.  increase 
was  arredtjed^  and  in  Qcmr  l^atltutlons^  and  in  soine  divt^ljyna  o£  otlier «  ^  ' 
£&dtltutloiis»  enrollnE&nCi,  in  ioct^  docltiied*     *  >^ 

Aa  recently  at>  1971;^  the  Mld^£it  Besearch  Institute  conducted  on  ' 
jenrollnteiit  study  under  the  opom^aKlp  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Ccp&ldslon  of  lovuo    "QiB.ComxLSfim  a  175%  enrollment  Increase 

from  1971  to  1980  in.arto  ond^ sciences  education  for  lovm  ccMntnlty 
colleges*    For  the  fall  of  1972  tboy  predicted  a  totarl  enroltoant  of 
27iS44;-h0^verf^  the  actunl  enrollniant  vas  more  than  4^000  lefis^  to* 
23^529*    Similar  enrollniQnt  doclinea  i^ere  experienced  by  other  Instlcutlon!? 
of  higher  education  in'  the  €tate  of  leva  an<^  in  the  nation  in  1971  and  1972o 

In  1972  nearly  97%^o£  the  atudents  in  lotra^s  area  schools  i^ett^  Zova 
residents*    Therefore^  the  trends  that  exist  in  the  population  of  the 
State  o^  Iowa  and  tn  the  lo^a  eliotentary- secondary  scjliool  enrollment  have  ^ 
a  direct  bearing , on  theSj^tential  enrollment  of  oie  drea  colleges* 

In  /I^Ugust^  1972,^  Klrk»Dod  Qaanmmlty  College  Vas^iEundgd  by  tlie  lo^ 
State  Department  of  Ipubllc  Instruction  to  conduct  a  pac^ject  entitled 
"PSlpulation/Enrollment  Trends  in  jQwa  and  xheir  Implications  for  loua^s 
Area  Schools"*    The  objectives  o£  this  ^^oject  were  to: 

1*  ^  Ascertain  population  and  enrollment  trehd^.  by  various  age 
groups  f^  each  of  lot^a'a  fifteen  v^etged  ^areas  and  fo:^  tb^ 
state  as  a  t^ole«       /  *  '     ^  f  ^ 

2*    Ascertain  potential  enrollments^  from  sc^ool^  districts  within  - 
each  area^  by  categqries  such  as  the  handicapped^  higjh  school 
(drop^oyts,  veter^ma,  ^3Gd  others.        "  * 

3*    Develop  awa^eneoa  of  the  relationship  of  population. ond  enro^L-^ 
meat  changeg^ to  manpower  needs^  student  intere&ts^  facilities 
needSf  and  progSrfM  offerings* 
,     '         *  '  *       ,  *  ^\ 

^4*    Ascertain  trends  for  poot-^higih  schopl  education!  by  ochool 

district^,  county  school  system,  area^^  and  state,  ^^and'tfae  >  j 
relationship  of  thesd  trends  to  enrollment  in  area  schools* 

5*    Provide  a  basis  for  annual  or  biennial  updtatirg  of  enrollment 
'  projections  for  area  schools* 

The  preliminary  work  <m  the  project  InvoJ  ^ad  oollectingp  quantifying 
and  objectifying  various  data  partijient  to  th%  study*    ^ource©  of  the  raw  ^ 
data  were  the  Iowa  Deyartanant  of'Eelsilth,  United  States  Goyemment  documents, 
the  State  Departswsnt  o^  Public  Instructiqp,  and  others  ^    This  information 
was  puBlished  in  the  form  of  charts  jand' graphs  pertinent^  to  each  area's  ^ 
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past  and  future  $ra«rtti  pattetfis  Id^  toxma  of  K-lSf/enrollniantf  area 
school  enrollment^  and  den^graphlc  tend^ncjlea*  Information  was 

distributed  to  the  upper  level  admlnintratora^^  all  but^tuo  .cMea 
the  Area  Superiiitendent  was^  preeeht)  through  thia  medlum^of  oa  personal 
vlalt  by  the  Frojecb  DlVec^br^  in  some  cased  ajdcomp^nled  by  the  project  , 
Research  Specialists    The  implications  of  the^e  preliminary  findings  V  * 
were  dlscu$aed  at  the  time  of  thls^  Initial  visit*  . 

At  tbia  first  ineattpig  the  axea  adminls^at\>rs  responded,  to  a 
standardized  Interview  (Appendts  A)«    Their/ coniments  Vere  reporded 
vet"batlm«  either  an  atidlo-tape  or  in*shprthand*  '        '  \. 

These  notes  bec^ne  Che  baslQ  for  an  analysis  of  the  unique  titiarac-^  ' 
terle.tics  of  each  area  ^Ich  appear  throughout  this  reports    The  ai^ysls 
Indicated  f^u:tbrs  seen  as  encouraging  enrollmient  from  the  ar^ea,  Qs  well 
-as  factors  nhich  appeared  to  discourage  enrollment^  suggestions  for 
positive  action  to  overcome  these  negative  factors^  and  innovative  ideas 
contributed  through  intervlet^  ^tli  pthfer  ai;ea  schools*  , 

-  ,  Another  sou^e  .6t  d^t^  was  the  student  Information  Questionnaire  ,  .  * 
(Append  1::  B)*  ^The  questionnaire' was  administered  a£  each  ar^  school 
to  students  enrolled  in  credit  courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  C^eer 
Education*    The^.infointatlon  from  these  questlbnnalr,es  was  subsequently 
keypunched  by  the  Separt^nent  ot  Public  Inbtrubtlon^  forwar1^ed  to  Klrfc-^ 
voodf  computer-proces^edf*and  bounds  for  each  area  School*    1^'e  final 
package  was  delivered  to  tfhe'  ar^a  school  at  the  time  of  the  Initial 
interview^  and  its  implications  and  notable  characteristics  were  ex*, 
plained        discussed*  .After  corrections  were  made  in  the  student  data 
the  questionnaire  in|or^tlon  was  'again  processed^  primarily  vitb  programs 
available^  thro^l;^  the  Statistical  Fack^i^^for  the  Social  S<blences  (SPSS)*  ^ 

Extensive  researctv  wa^  conducted  on  the  availability^  accuracy  and 
data  needs  of  enrollmient  pribjectlon  models  and  methodology^  as'well.as 
experimental. research  indicating  direction  and  degrees  of  influence  ot 
various  demographic  and  socio-economic  factors  influencing  eftrollmentj 
and  suggested  innovations  deffigned  to  Incxease  area  college  enrollments* 
This  research  iiiclude4  a  search  of .  the  ERIC  system/ resources  of  the  U*S* 
Bureau  of  the  Census^  published  books^  projections  development^by  unlver* 
sltl^^  and  other,  sowrces*    Meetings  were  held  with  "persons  known^to  be 
working  on  similar  problems  In  the  area^  to  shax:e  information. and  tb 
determine  additional  resources  which: were  available* 

This  report  reflects  a  synthesis  of  data  pertinent  to  the  objectives 
of  the  projects    It  ls%oped  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  area  college  ad** 
minlstrators  in  udders tancflng  population  and  enrollment* trends  in  tbalr 
own  areap  .  ahd  that  it  will' provide  a  me^s  wtter&by  area  school  enroll-, 
ments  migiit  be  projected*     '  '       ^  ^     ^  ,  . 

It  should  be  noted  th<it  data  end  pr9jec^%:lou5  are  limited  to  enroll- 
m^ts  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Vocational  Technical  education^  and  do  i^ot 
attempt  to  deal  with  Adult  Educations  '      \  * 


.   '     dllAPTER  \\  ^  ..' 

SUMMARY  OF  ENttOLLMENT  AND  POPULATtOM  TRENDS 


^ever'al  ^tables  and  graphs  are  uded  in  this  chapter- to  display  eh"' 
roLlment  and  population  cK^racteriatica  and  trenda  exiating  in  Area  I, 
and  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  when  available.    The  datd  were  compi led  "^from 
varioua  aourcea,  primarHy  .che  lowa'State  Departn^nt- of  Public  Inatrttction, 
.the  Iowa  Department  of  Healtlri,  peraonnel  from  Area  I,  the  atudenta  at 
Are^  I;  the  United  Scates  ^urfeau  of  the  CenBu^,  and  th^  Iowa  rtevelopment 
Cptmniaaion.    Other'  resourcea.  were  utilized  to  a  limited^  ext'dnt. 

*       The  findings  aVe  divided  basically  into  five  categoriea:  ^ 

*      .  -  .  ;  ^'  '       .  ,  o*  \ 

A)  Enrollment  datav  and  trends,  Gradea  K-12^  ^ 

B)  Follow-up  of  high  achool  -graduateav^ 
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C)  Enrollment  trends  in  the  area  achdol. 

■   •  \ 

D)  Popu lat ion/C&nsus  data  and  tr^ds. 

E)  Stutjent  Characteriatics  . 

,  V'  .  ,  ■  . 

A-    Enrollment  Data  and  Trenda, jGradeaK-12 

The  data  Ijq  Flgurtf  A  depict    the, total  enrollment^  both  of  public, 
and  private  achbol  stud^nta  in  grades  K-12  wfthin  the  boundaries  of  Area  I. 
<^ch  of  the.ailKouettes  repr^aents  tvo  hundred  atudents.    The  top  tow  of 
figurea  represents  the  number  of  persona  enrolled  in  grade  twelve  in  the  ^11 
of  1972,  aa  reported  by  the  acheiol  dletricta  that  comprise  Area  I^  The 
aecond  row  ahowa  the  number  of /eleventh  graders  enroU'ed  in  the  fall*of 
1972,  and  ao  on.    There  were  4278  studente  in  twelfth  gradje*  4551  in  % 
eleventh  grade»  continuing  to  ^160  atudents  in  kindergarteif . 

^      Figur^e  A  displays  graphically  that:  the  peak  enrollment  in  Atea  I  waa 
eighth  grade  in  1972  <the  class  of  197^)  wtth  5412  students  in  pubTic  and 
private  Bchopls.    The-  number  of  gi^adusting  students  will  iocrease  at  a 
fairly  steady  rata  from  the '1973  class  until  the  class  of  1977.    At  that 
time  enrollment  ulll  begin  to  decline/ atk  first  graduslly,  then  quite 
markedly,  Especially  in  the  graduating  classes  of'1981  through  1985.^  Any;\ 
projected  enroUinenc  of  studehts  beyond  kindergarten  is    subject  t^o  error, 
^t  school  census,  blrthrc^te,  and  U.S.  Census  dSta  as  will  be  discussed 
later  in  Ihis  report »  substantiate  the  prediction  tha^  the  downverdl  ti;end/ 
will  continue  liito  i:he  fore^'seeable  future.  ^  '        '  , 

Figure  B  di^^lcyii,        a  highly  ^styli^ed  n^p  of  Area^I,  the  pubKc 
, school  enrollmefits  for  selected  grades  in  the  area  in  1972.    The  enro^lN 
ments  showit  iucluue  tiraiie'  cwetve  (the  left  column),,  ^rade  one  (tj[]e  right 
column),  and  the  peak  enrollment/gr^e  (the^middle  column),  for  each  school 
district.     In  most  school  districts  in  the  state/  the  peak  enrollment  was 
in  grade  six,,  seven  , or  eight  in  1972,  and  this«  figure  reflects  one^  of  those 
three  grades  for  each  school  distr^ict* 


.    .  ■    .     -fl  /  "  y  ■      .  . 

CHAPTER  II  .  '  ' 

■■-■■■*"■  '  ■  ,         '     .    •  ■ 

■   ■        '•        ■  .  '     ,   .     '  ■  .  . 

SUMMARY  OF  EWROIXMEKT  AND  POJUXATIOM  KIENDS 

Several  t^b;lea  and. graphs  .are  used  ill  thiJs~^^hapter  tci^^lsplay ^en- 
]^olIInent  and  population  chAracti^rlstlcs  and  trends  existing  In  Area  it 
andT^ln  the  State  pf  ^Ipwa^  when  aMalIa>Ie,**'^e  data  were  complledf  from 
various  sougces,  priinatlty  the,  lo^k  State '^partment  of  iPublic  Instructlonp 
the  Iowa  Departtoi&nt  of  Healthy  personnel  fpom  Area  II,^,the  students  at 
Area  II,  the  United. St;^tes  Bureau  of  .the  Census,  and  the  Development 
Com^i^slon,    Other"  resources  <rere  utilized  to  a  limited  extent, 

^The  findings  are  divided  basically  into  five  categories: 

A)  Enrollment  data         trends,  Grades  K-I2. 

B)  Follow'-up       high 'school  graduates.       .  « 

C)  Enrollment  trends  In  the'^area  school,  ^  ^ 

D)  Population/Census  d^pta^and  trends,         <  ^  ^ 

E)  Student  Characteristics  •   ■  ?■ 

A.    EnTQllment  Data  and  Trends..  Grades  K-12  ^  ,      .  - 

The  dat^  In  Figure  A  depict  the  total  enrollment,  both  of  public 
and  prjlvate  school  students,  lo  graders  K-I2  wltljln  the  boundaries  of  ^ea  II. 
Each  of  the  silhouettes  represents  200  students.  -The  top  rdw  of  flgur^  ^ 
represents  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  In  grade  twelve  In  the  fall  of 
1972,  as  reported  by  the  school  districts  that  comprise  Area  II.  The 
second  row  shows  the  number  of  eleventh  graders  .enrolled  tn  the  fail  of 
1972,  ^nd  so  on.    Ther^  were,  2635  students  in  twelftfi  grade,  2651  In 
eleventh  g;rade,  contlnulfig  to  1984  students  1]\  kindergarten.  ^ 

,  ■      Figure  A  displays  graphically  that,  the  peak  >nrolliii^t  In  Area  II  was/ 
eighth  grade  4n  1972  (the  class  of  1977)  with  2758  students  Iti '^public  and 
private  schobla.    The  ntunber  of  graduait^lng  "students^  will  Increafl^e.at  derate 
of  4.7%  per  year-from  the  1^73  class  through  thV  class  of  197^.    At  "that  time 
enrollment  will  begin  to  decline  In  the  gfaduatlng^claeses  of  1978  through 
1985.    Any  projected  ^nrollmfent  of  students  ^yond  kindergarten  is  subject 
,to  error,  biit  school  census,  birthrate,  and 'y*S.  Census  data       will  be  dls-> 
cursed  later  In  this  report, '  substantiate  the  prediction  that  tfhe  downward 
tpend  will  continue  Into^  the  foreseeable  future.  «  ^ 

P  m 

FlgOre  B  displays,  on  a  highly  stv^ized  map'of  Area  11^  the  ipuhllc  ^ 
school  enrollments  for  selected  g^ad^es-  1ft  the  area  In  r972-    The  enroll- 
ments shovn  Include  grada^  t]irelve  (the  left^column),  grade  one  (th^  right  ^ 
column),^  and  the  p^ak  enrollment  gradS.  (Jth^  middle  column.)^  for  each  school  ; 
dl^strlct.     In!  most  school  districts  In  the  state,  the  peak  enrollment  was  ; 
In  grade  slx,:6even  or- eight;  In  197*2,' and  this '  figure  reflects  one  of  those 
three  grades  for  each  school  district.  ^» 


*  CHAPTER  II  ■ 

SlffMARTOF  EMROIXMENT  AND  POPULATIOW  TIIEKDS' 

t 

Several  tables  and  graphs  ar^  used  in  this  chapter  to  dloplay  en* 
rollment  and'population  characteristics  and  trends  existing  in  Area  III 
and  4n  the.  Stale  of  Iowa,  when  available.    The  data  irTere  compiled  froai 
varioiffl  sources^  primarily  the  Iowa  State  Departiaept  of  Public  Inotruction, 
'the  Iowa  Department  of  Health  personnel  from  Area  III^  the  etuden^a  at 
Area  IIt»  jthe  United  States  Bureau  a£<the  Census^  and  the  Iowa  Development 
Comfnission.   -Other  resourcec  w^ere  utilized  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  findings  are  divided  basically  into  five  categories: 

A)    Enrollment  data  and^trends,  G^ade^s 'K-12. 

"    .  B)    FollQH-up  of  high  school  graduates, 

C)  >  Enrollment  trerds  in  the  area  schools  '  '  '  ^  . 

^  D)    Population/Cenaus  dajta  and  trends.  ^      ^  . 

-   '        E)    Student  Charscterietios.    ^  .   ■  ^  ' 

A,    Enrollment  Data  and  Trenda^"  Grades  K*12  ^  ^ 

«The  data  in  Figure  A  dep^ict  the  total  enrollment,  both  ^f  public 
and  private  scfiool  students »  in  grades  K-12  wiEhin  the  boundoriea  of  Are&  ^ 
III..  Each  of  the  silhouettes  represents  200  students.    The  top  row  of 
figures  represent  the  number  of  persqns  enrolled  in  grade  twelve  in  the 
fall  of  1972,  as  reported  by  the'  school  districts  that.comprioe  Area  III* 
The  second  rg^  Qhows . the  number  of  eleventh  graders  enrolled  in  the^fall     i  - 
of  1972»^  and  so  on.    There  were  1-692  students  In  twelfth  grade*  1668  in  ^ 
eleventh  ^ade,  continuing  to  1288  students  in  kindergarten. 

,  Figure  A  displays^  gs'lc^Llc&lly  that  the  peak  enrollment  in  Area  III 
was  seventh  grade  in  1972  (the. class  of  1979)  with.  1785  atudei^t&  in  public 
>dnd  private  schools.    The  number  of  ^Mduating  students  will  be  maintained 
from  tfhe  1973  class  through  the  class  of  1978.  *,At  that  tiqte  enrollment  will 
begin  to  decline,  at  first  gradually/  then  quite  j^rkedly*  especially  in 
the^  graduating  ^classes  of  1964fand  1985.    Any  projected'Vi^ollment  ^ 
sti^^nts  beyond  kindergarten  is  subject  to  error,  but. school  cenous<,  birth- 
rate, and  U.S.  Census' data  as  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  report, 
substantiate  and  prediction  that  the  downward  trend  will  continue  into 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Figure  B  displays,  on  a  highly  stylised  map  af  :Area  lil»  the  public 
school  enrollmente  for  eelected  grades  in  t!&  dre|L  in, 1972.    The  enroll* 
ment;^  ehown  include  grade  twelve  (the  left  coliOmnT^.  grade  one  (the  right 
column),  and  the  peak  enrollment  grdde  (the  middle  column),  for  each  school 
district.     In  moot  schqol  districts  in  ..the  dtate»  the^peak  enrollment  was 
in  grade  six,  seven  or  eight  in  1^72,  a^nd  this  f Igure^'^ef lects  one  of  thooe 
thE>ee  ^ades  for  each  schbol  district. 


CHAPTER  II'       ^  ' 
'SUMMAJcf  'OP  BKROILMENT"  ANi>  PbPlTLATION  TRENDS 


Beveral  tables^  and  grapha  are  used  in  this  chapter  to  display  en-- 
i^llment  and  population  characteristics  and  trends  existing  In  Area  ly 
and  in  the  State  of  Jowa.  when-  available.  The  data  yere  contpiled  frolic 
various  soufc^s,  primarily  the  lo^a  iState  Department  pf  Public  Instruction; 
the  lowa^  Department  of  Health,  personnels  from  Area  IV,  the  student;s  at 
Area  IV,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Cefisus,  and  ^^the  Iowa  Development^ 

Commission.    Other  resources  were  utilized  to' a  lii^i'ted  eXt^t?.  *  ' 

*      ■         '  ,  *  '  fl        •  * 

—   '  '        ^    '  *      '  *       .  ^  ■*  * 
^The'f  indings  are  divided  1)asi(;al ly  into  fiver  categories: 


A)  '    Enrolliient  data  ahd  trends, ' Grades  K-12. 

*  B)    Pollow-up  of  high  school  graduates.    .      -  . 

*  )        ^        ■    ,  "  '  '  *    ■  < 

^  C)     Enrollmefnt  trends  in  the  area  schooJ,  ^  ^ 

'  ^  /  .  '  '  '  '  ,  '       '  ^ 

D)    Population/Ceosus  data  and  tr^ryJS'.  *  ^  ' 

B)  Student  Characteristics,  •  -  ^ 

A*    Enrollment  D^ta  and  Trends  r  Qtades  '       '  *  . 

'    *    The  data  in  Pigure  A  depict  thertotal  enrollment,'  both  o^'public 
and  private  school  students tin  grades  K-12  wLtKLn  the  boundaries  of  Area  IV. 
Each  of  th^  silhouettes  represents  200  student's.    The  top  row  of  figures  ^ 
represents  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  In  grade  twelve  Ln  the  foil- 
of  1972t  as  reported  by  the  school  distrULr^  ilj^t  comprise  Area  IV,-  The 
second  row  ahows-'the  number  af. eleventh  gr.i<JLM     enrolled  itl  the^  faLl  of  , 
1972,  and  so  on.    TheXe;we^  1494  stu{l*nts  in  twelfth  grade,  ^1512  in  . 
eleventh  grade,  continuing  to  lllO  students  In  klnderg5^rt§li*    .  ' 

Pigure  A- displays  ^aphically  that  the  peak  ^rollment  in  Area  IV  was 
seventh  grade  in  1972  (the' class  of  1978ydtrfi  1597  students -in  public  and 
pri^te  schools.     The  number  of  gradua^v^'s  sttidents  will  be  at  about  the 
dame  l>vel  from  the  1973  class  through  the  class  of  1978.    At  that  time 
enrollment  will  begin  to  decline,  at  first  gradually,  then  quite  niarkedly, 
especially  in  ^h^  graduating  classes  of  1984  and  1985.    Axiy  projected 
enrolment  of  students  beyond  kindergarten  i^  subject  to-'error,  but  sthool 
census,  birthrate,  and  U.S.  ^ensqs  data  as  will       "discussed  later  in 
this  rep6rt,  'substantiate  the  prediction  rthat  the, downward  trend  will  , 
continue  into,  the  h  fore^^eeable -future. 

Pigure  B  displays^  on  a  highly  stylized  map  of  Area  IV,  the  public  \ 
school  enrollment's  for  selected  grades  io  th^  area  In  1972.    ,The  enroll' 
ments  shown  incluji^  gr^Me  twelve  (the  l^ieft  cblumn) ,  ^grade  one  (the  right 
column),  and  the  peak  enrollment  grade  (the  midd^e'coluran)  -  for  each  school 
district.     In  most  schoo\  districts  In  the  Btate,  the  peak, enrollment  was 
In  graUe  aix,  sieven  or  «ight  In  1972^  and  clile  flj;ure  reflects  one  of  those  ^ 
Chree  grades  for  eacH  school  district,  ^  -  ^ 
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SUMMARY  OP  ENROtliiEMT  AHD  POP^TION  TOEHDS 

Several' tables  and  grapha  are*  used  in  ift^is  Gh&pter  to  display  .en- 
rollment "and  populat^lon  characterl^tlos-and  tirends  existing  in  Area  V 
an^  In  the  State  -bf  Iowa»  when  Available.    The  datk  :^ere  compiled  from 
varlo^ij^  sources,  priiftarily  tt^e  lotaSL  State  bepartmentr  of  Public  Instruction^ 
^the  Iowa  Department  of  RealthX  personnel  from  Aftrea       the  students  at 
Area  V»  the  ^Unlted^States  Bnr^u  of  the 'Census ,  and  the  Iowa  Development 
,CommlS8li>n.    X)ther  resources  4^e  utilised  to  a  limited  extent.  ^         <>  ^ 

The  flnldlngs  are  divided  basically  into  five  cat^gt^rl^s: 

'  A)    Enrollment  data  and  trehda,  ^ades  K*12. 

B)  FollOH-'up       high  school  graduates. 

C)  Enrollment  trendi?  Iti  the  area  sehobl.     '^^  .  .     t  * 

D)  PcKptitl^tlon/Cenous  data  and  trends.  - 
^  .  B)    Student  Charactarlstlco.  ^         \  ■ 


A .    Enrollment  Data  and  TrendOi.  UYodeo  K-12 

The  data  In  Figure  A  dop/ct  tho  total  enrollment,  both  ojE  public 
<ind  private  ochool  ot;udenta,^^n  gradao"K-^r2  wlthlff  the^outidar leo  of  Area  V; 
'Each  of  the  ollhouctteo  repifeoento  20d  otudento.    The  top'row  of 
figures  repfecien&o  th^t^^umber  ^of  peroono  enrolTed  ^lii  gradti 'twelve  In' the  £all 
6f  1972,  ao  reported  by  the  ochool  districts  that  comprtoe  Ard^  V.  ^The 
*oecond  row  ohowo  the  number  of  e,leventh  graderj  enrolled  fn  thO  fall  of  ^ 
1972»  and  c|p  on.  ^  There  vere  326.8  Dtudento  In  ^;elfth  grade;  3A6b  iVi  . 
elev^tith  grade,  continuing  to  J£S21  otudents  In  kl^^ergarten^^ 

f!igure  A  dloplayo  graphically  that. the  peak  enrollment  la  Area  V  wao  ^^'^ 
elgjhth  ^ade  In  1972  (the  class  of  1977)  with  3586  students  In  {hibllc  and 
•private  schools.    Th^  number  of  graduating  students  will  Increase  at  a 
sporadic  rate  from  the  1973  class'  trough  the  class  of  1977.    At  that 
time  enrollment  will  begin  to  decline,  .Bt  first  gradually^  then  quite  \ 
markedly,  especlall^y  In  the  graduating  dadoes  of  19&3  through  1985.  Any 
projected  enrollment  of  studei^ts  beyond  kindergarten  Is  subject  to  error, 
but  school  census,  birthrate^  and  U.S.  Census  data  as  will  be  discussed 
later  In  this  report^  substantiate^  the  prediction  that  the  downward 'trend 
will  continue  Into  thesforeseeable  future. 

Figure  B  dl^plays^  on^^  highly  stylized  map  of  Area  V,  the  public' 
school  enrollments  for  selected  grades  In  ^he  area  lii  1972.    The  enroll- 
ments.shown  ln(^lude  grade*  twelve  (the*  left  column),  grade  one  (the  right 
columnT^  and  the  peak  enrollment  grade  (the  middle  coluom),  for  each  school  * 
district.    In  most  school  districts  In  the  sta^e  the  peak  en^llme^t  was 
In  grade  six,  seven  or  eight  In  1972,  anjg  this  figure  reflects  one  of  tho^e 
three  graded  for  each  school  district.      ^  .  *  i  * 
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^  '  '  CHAPTER  II  '    ^  \ 

SUMMARY  OF  ENROLUIENT  mXf  POPULATIOH  TRENDS"  ' 

Several  toibles  anti  graphs  are  uaed  in  this  chapter  to  diaplay  en- 
rollment and  populatioi^  characteristics  and'trends  existing  in  Area  VI 
aiid  in  the  Statue  of  Iowa,  when  available.    Th^  da'ta^were  complied  from 
various  sources^  primarily  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Inatruc- 
tion^  the  Iowa  Department  of  Healthy  peraQnnel  from  Area  VI.  the  atu<^nta 
at  Area  VI ,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census^  and  the  Iowa  De- 
velopment Comtuiaaion,    Other  reaaurcea  were^  u^i^ized  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. *  f       '  \  . 

The  findings  are  dividecl  baaically  ioto  five  categoriea: 

A)    Enrollment,  data  and  trends  p  Gfadea  ^-12* 


B)  ?ollowup  of  high  achool  graduates. 

C)  Enrollment  trends  in  the  ^e£^  achool.  ^ 

D)  .  Population/C^nsua  data  andtreh^^. 

E)  Student  Characteriatica 


1. 


A.    EnroIlntenV  Data  and  Trends.  Gradga  K-12 

 \ —  :  "  

The  data  in  Figure  A  depict    the  total  enrollme^it,  both  of  public 
and  private,  erchool  stu^ents^  in  grades  %r\l  within  the  boundaries  of 
Area  VI.    Each  of  the  silhouettes  represents  200  acudencs.    The  top  row 
of  figures  represents  the  number  of  pereons'enrollcd  in  grade. twelv^  in 
^the<fall  of  1972|  as  reported  by  tKe  school  districts  that  com^ise 
Area  VI^    The  second  row  shows  the  number  of  eleventh  graders  enrolled 
.  in  the  fall  of  1972,  and  so  on.     There  were  1766  atudenta  in\ twelfth 

grade,  1742  iti  eleventh  grade,  continuing  to  171ff  students 'in  kinder- 
garten. -  '  ■  , 

Figure  A  displ'aya  grat^hically  that  the  peak  enrolllnent  in  Area  VI 
^       ^   '    was  sixth  grade  in  1972  , (the  claaa  of  1979)-^tfrth  1992^  atudenta  in  pub- 
lic and  private  achoola. ,  The  number  of  graduating  atudents  will  in- 
crease at  ^ gtadual.  rate  from  the  1973  class  through  the  classr  of  1979. 
-  ^     *^At  thet  time  enrollment  will  begin  to  decline.    Any  projected' enroll-  , 

^\  *      ^     ment  of 'studenta  beyond  kindergarten  is  subject  to  error,  but  achool 

/    '         census'p  birthrate,  and  U,S*  Cenaus'data  aa  will  be  discussed  later  in  ^ 
*  >       thia  report  p  aubatantlate  ^he  predlclsSLon  that  the  downj^ard  ^rend  will 

continue  Intd  the  foreseeable  future,  •  .A  • 

^  Figure  B  dlaplaya,  on  a  highly  atyllzed  map  of  Area  VI,  the  pub- 

i     '  11c  achool  enrollTeents  for  selected  grades  in  the  afetia  In  1972.    The  ^ 

enrollmei^ts  shown  Include  grade  twelve  (the  left  column),  grade  one 
"'^^  (_the  jrlght  cdf'luma)  and  the  peak  toroUment  gtade  (the  middle  colcniin)| 

for  each-.^chool  district.     In  most  achool  districts  In  the  atate,  the 
'peak  enrollment  was  In  grade  alx,  seven  or  eight  tn  1972^  and  this 
figure, reflects wne  of  those  three  grades  for  each' school  district. 
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\* CHAPTER  II 

SUMHABy  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  POPULATION  TRENDS 

leveral  tables  and  graphs  are  used  In  this  chapter  t6  dleplay  ea- 
^nt.and  population  choitacterlstlcs  and  trends  eKlatlng  in  Area  VII  ° 
the  State  of  ' Iowa,  when  available.    The  data^were  compiled  froDL    .  - 
'  sources,  prljoarlly  the  Iowa  State  Department  o£  Public  Instruction:^ 
Department^  of  Health,  personnel  ^om  Area  VII,  the  students  at 
Areain/II  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census^,  and  the  Iowa  Developmenb 
Coniiillpslon.   .Other  resources  were  utilized  to  a  limited  extent.     ^         .  . 


fXhe  findings  ate  divided  basically  into  £lve  categories: 

A)  ^  Enrollntent  data  and  tsei^^^y^c^i:^B^'l2 

B)  7olloiar-^up  of  high  school  graduates 


Enrollment  trends  Ir  ^he  area  school. 
opulatlon/Cenoue  data  and  trends. 


Student  Characteristics,  '  ' 

L latent  ^Data^ and  Trendsti  Grades  R'12  '  r  ■ 

e  data  InJFlgure  A  depict  the  total  enrol ligent both  of  piibllp^ 
private  school  students.  In  grades  K^12  within  the  bound^rlexs  of  Area  VIZ. 
of  the  silhouettes  ig^pre^ents  200  otudents.    The  top  row  o£  figures ^ 
epresents  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  In  grade  twelve  In  the  fall  df 
197^,  as  reported  by  the  school  districts  that  comprise  Area  VII.  The 
second  row  dhows  thenumbor ^of  eleventh  grader^  enrolled  In^tho  fall  of  ' 
1972,  and  s6  on.    There  wore'  3755  otudento  In  t^i^lfth  grade,  3856  In  ^ 
eleveKtH  gricfde,  continuing  to  3690^studentt^lii  tdndergarten. 

Flgurd  A  displays  graphically  that  the  peak  enrollment  In  Are^Vll.  ^ 
was  fifth  gkade*  In  1972  (the  cIqoo  of  1980)  with  4377  students' In  public  ' 
anfd  private  schools.    The  number  of  graduating  students  should  Increase  "at 
a  steady  rate  f rom  .£he  1^73  class  through  the  class  of  1980.    At  that  time 
enrollment  will  be^ln  tp  decline,'  especially  In  the  graduating '^classes  of 
1983  through  1985.    Any  projected  enrollment  qf,  students  beyond  ^kinder- 
garten Is  subject       error,  but  school  census,  bltthrate^^aad  U.S.  Census^ 
data  as  will  be  discussed  la^r  In  this  report,    9ubstant£ate  the  prediction 
that  the  d^iwnward  trend  will  continue  Into  the  foreseeable  future.        '     ,  ^ 

Figure  B^dlspldys,  on  a    highly  sty^lized  mllp  of  Area  VIIj^  the^  public 
school  enrollments  for  se^^cted  grades  In  tie  d^ea  In  1972,    The  Mroll*^  r 
mentB  shown  Include  grade  twelve  (the  left  coiumn)^  grade  one  Xthe  right 
coltmm)^  and  the  peak  enrollment  @:ade  (the  middle  coltin&i)  ^  for  each       ^  .  ^ 
school  dlsti^lct.    Jn  most  School  districts  In  the  state,  the,  peak  enroll*  y 
menJ(r>as  In  grade  six,  seven  or  elg^t  In  1972,  and  this    figure  reflects 
one  o£^  those  three  grades  for  each  school  district/  -     ^  ' 
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*  STMMARY  PF  ENR0LLME1JT  AMD  POPIHATION  IRENES 

Several  tables  and  graphs  are  Uqed  in  tmld  chapti&r  to  display  en* 
rbllment  and  populstion  characteristics  and  trends  exiating  in  Area  IX 
and  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  when  available.    The  data  i?era  cooppiled  from  ^ 
Var,tous  sources  y  primarily  the  Iowa  State  De^rtmen^^  of  ^blic  Instruction, 
the  Iowa  Departinecft  of  Health,  personnel  from  Area  IK,  the  students  at 
the  Eastern  Iowa  ConiDunity  College  District^,  th$  United  States  B^ureau  of 
^  the  Census,  and  the  Iowa  Developntent  Comoiisoion.    Other  resourceg  were 
utilized  ttF%  limited  extent.  >  ^  ^7 

The  findings  at^divided  basically  into  five  catTegor^ea:       *  /  ' 

A)    Enrollment  data  and  trends,  ^Grad6e  K-12^.' 
S      B)    Follow-Tip  of  high  school  graduates'.  •  ^ 

C)   IfeiirplJ-ment  trends  ^^the  area  school.  .  , 

Population/Census  data  and  trends 

E)    Student  Characteristics*  ^  . 

■        ■:  .  ' 

A.    Eftrolliaent  Data  and  Trends>  Grades  K-12 
 *  ^  

The  dkta  in  Figure  A  depict    tHe  total^nrollisent,  both  of  [i^ublic 
an4' private  achool  students, in  grades  R-12  irithin  the  boundaries  of  Area  IX. 
E^ch  of  the  silhouettes  represents  200  students.    Th^  top  row  figures 
represents  the  numbed  of  persons  en^ll^  in  grade  twelve  in  the  fal^l  of 
1972,  as  ^reported  by  the  school  disl^ict^  that  coiflprise  Area  ![X.  The 
second  row  shows  the  4uiid>er  of  ^levent^'^^rj^ers  enrplled'in  the,  fall  of^ 
1972,  and  so  on. ^  Therer  were  ;4,^5  students  In  twelfth  grade*    4,894  i^>^ 
clleventh' grade,  continuing  to  5,136  students  in  kindergarten^ 

^  ^Fi'gure  A  displays  grapbically  that  the  p€&fc  enrollDzent  In  Area  IX^was 
sixth  grade  in  1972  (thtf  class  of  1979)  with  5,929  students  in  Bublic  and 
privste  schools.    The  number  of  graduating  students  vill.increase  at  a- 
steady  rate  from  the  1971  class  tlirough  the  class  :of  1979.    At  that  time 
enrollment  will  begin  to  declilie  and  continue  to^do  so  until  the  class  ot 
1985.    Any  projected  enrollment  of  atudents  beyciid  kindergarten  is  subject 
to  error, A-  but  school  census,  birthrate,  and  U.S.  Census  data^'as  will  be 
discussed  later  in  this  report^  substantiate  thie  prediction  that  the  down* 
^ard  trend  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

Figure  S^displ^^,  on  a  highly  stylized  map  ot  Area  IX»  the  public 
school  e^irollments  for  aelacte<}, graded  In  the  aroa  in  1972.  onrQll<* 
ments  shown  include  grade  t:welve  (the  left  column)  ^  grade  one^the  rigl^jt 
coluim) ,  and  the  peak  enrollment  grade  (£he  middle  column) »  «£ot  each  sb|^Ol 
district.    In  most  school  \districts  in  the  stat**,  thu  peak  Stnrollment  ^s 
in  grade  six,  seven  or  ei^t  in  1972,  and  this   :tgure  reflects  one  of^^hose 
three  grades  for  each  school  dis^trict.' 
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SUMMARY* OF  JSNROLLMENT  AND  POPULATION  TREtTOS 

Several  tables  and  graphs  are""  uSed  in  this  chapter  to  display  enjroU' 
ment  and  population  ch^acteristTics  and  treads  existing  in  Area  X  and^  in 
t:he  State  of^Iowa,  when  available.    Th^' data  i^re  compiledr  from  various 
sources',  primarily  th^  Iowa  State  Department-of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Health,  personnel  from  Area  X,  the  students  afcV  Area  X, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of,  ttxe"  Census ,  and  the  Iowa  Developmen^ACdinmission. 
Other  resources  vere  utilised  to  a  limited  extent-  * 

^  The>  findings  are  divided  basically  intQ  five  categories: 

A)    Enrollment  data  and  trends.  Grades  JC-12. 

^       B)    Follow-up  of  high  -school  graduates.  '  -  .      "  '  « 

^  C)    Enrol  Iment  trends  in  the  arear /schppl . 

'  DX    Pcrpulation/Cei^sus  data  ajid  t^ndj 

E)  ^Student  Characteristics 

*  -I 

A,    Enrollment  Dafca  and  trends.  Gtades  K'l2 

The  data  in  Figure  A  depict    the  total  ,Wrollment,  both  "^f  public 
,  and  private  school  students^in  grades 'K-12  within  the  boundaries  of  Area  X* 
>Each  of  the  silhouettes  represents  400  students.    The  top  row  df  figures 
f^preseuts  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  grade  twelve  in  the  fall  of 
1972,  as  reported  by  the  school  districts  that  comprise  Area  X^  Thre 
second  row  shows  the  number  of  eleventh  graders  emfollad  in  the  |all  of 
1972,  and  ,so  pn-    There  uere  5242  students  in  twelfth  grade,  5604  in 
eleventh  grade,  continuing  to  5697  students  in  kindergarten. 

Figure  A  displays  grat>hically  that  the  peak  enrollment  in  Area  X  Mas 
,st^venth  ?^,rade  in  1972  (the  class  of  1978)  "with  6618  students  in  puljlic  and 
private  schools.    The  number  of  graduating  students-will  increase  at  a 
steady  rate  from  the  1973  class  through  the  olass  of  1978.    At  that  timfe 
enrotiment  will  begin  tb'decline>  at  first  gradually,  ^then  quite  markedly, 
especially  -In  the  graduating  classes  of  1983  *:hrou6h  1985.    Any  projected 
enrollment  of  students  beyond  kindergarten  is  subject  to  errc^,  but  school 
census,  birthrate,  and  U.S.  Census  data  as  wil^l  be  discussed  iater  in  this 
report,  sVibstantiate  the  predictl<^  that  the  downward  trend  will  ^continue 
Into  the  fur  r^eeable  future. 

Figure"**   (:,s>lays^  ju  a  highly  stylized  tnap  of  Area  X,  the  public 

"jicjtiool  enrdllm^L'   for  selec ted,  grades^  in  the  aroa  in  1972.  Thfe.entoll- 

stents  shown  ir.cludt   grade  twelve  (the  left  coluimi) ,  grade  one  (the  right  v 

column),  and  the*  peak.  €  roUment  grade  (the  middle  column),  for  each  school 

.di^trict^  4  .ji'mcs.    schc  -^  districts  in  the  state,  the  peak  enrollment  was 

in  grade  six.  stjvon  or  v  -ght  in  1972,  an4  this  figure  reflects  one  of  those" 

j-r^t^e     ;      * -^cti    f:'  v>l  district.  ^    l  * 

% 
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.    SUMMARY  0^  EMBOIiitBNT  AWD  FOi^IIATIOH- TREHDS 

t   •    t  ^  ^ 

Sev^i^al  tabled  and  graphs  are  used  ifa  this  chapter  to  display  en* 
rollment  and  population  characteristics  and  trends  Qx£stiQg  in  Area  XI 
and*in  the  State  of  ^owa,  yahen  available.    The  dsta  uero^  compiled^  from 
variotts  sources,  pritnarily  the  loua  State  Department  of  Public  InstructiTon, 
ttie  Iowa  Department  o:^ Health,  personnel  f torn  Area  XI,^  the  students  at  Des 
Moines  Area  Community  College,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,'  and  ^' 
^he  Iowa  Development  Commission.    Other  resources  were  utilized  to  a  limited 
extent .  ' ' ' 


The  finiSings  are  div^lded  basically  into  five  categories: 

A)  Enrollrment  data  and  trends.  Grades  K-12.  ^  ' 

,  '  •  '  ^   .  . 

fi)  Follo^r*up  of  ^liigh  school  graduatea.  -/  /' 

d)  Enrollment  trenj}^  in. the  are^  school. 

D)  Population/Cen^ti^  data  and  trends. 

E)  Student  Characteristics 


A.    Enrollment  IXatar  a'Kd  T^rends^  Grades  K^*12 

The  data  in  Figure  A  depicf^  the  total  enrollment,  both  of  public  ' 
and' private  school  students,.in  grades  lC-12  within  the^boundaries  of  Area  XI^ 
Each  of  the  silhouettes  represents  400  students.    The  t<)p  row  pf  figures  \ 
represents  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  grade  twelve, in  the  fall  of  " 
1972,  as  reported  by  the  school  districts  that  comprise  Area  XI,    T^ie  second 
row  shows  the  number  of  eleyenth  ^aders  enrplled  in  the  fall  ot  1972,  and 
so  on.    There  were  9,162  students  in  twelfth  grade,  9,887  ^n  eleventh  grade,* 
continuing  to  9,268  students  in  kindergarten. 

Figure  A  displays  graphically  that  the  peak  enrf>llment  in  Area  XI  v^as^ 
seventh  grade  in  1972  (the  class  of  1978)  with  11, 117  ;^tudents  in  public  ^d 
private  schools.    The  number  of  graduating  students  w|,li  "increase  at  a  steady 
rate  ftom  the  1973  class  through  the  class  of  1978.    At  that  time 'enrollment 
will  begin  to  decline,  at  first  gradually,  then  quite  markedly,^  especially 
in  the  graduating  classes  of  1983  through  1985.    Any  projected  enrollment  of 
students  beyo'nd  kindergarten' is.  subject  to  error,  }>ut  school  censuis,  birthrate, 
and  D.S,  Census  data  as  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  report,  substantiate 
the  prediction  that  the  downward  trend  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable 
future. 


Figure  B  displays,  on  ;»  highly^stylized  map  of  Area  XI,  the  public  sc 
eni^'ollments  for  selected  gr&des  in  the  area  in  1^72^^  The  enrolln^nto  shown 
iAcXude  grade  twelve  vth^^'left  column)    grade  one  (the  right  column),  and  the 
peak  enrollment  grade  (the  middle  c^luiAit) ,  for  each  school  district.     In  lESOst 
school  disti:lcts  in  the  state,  the  peak  enrollment  was  in  grade  six,  s^ven 
or  eight  in  1972,  and  this  figure  reflects  one  of  those  three  grades  for  eaCh 
school  district,  .  ■  ^ 
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-     ■  ■ 

SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT  AKD  POPULATION  TRENDS  ,  " 

'        Several  tables  and  graphs  are  used  in  this  chapter  to  display  en-  ^ 
^ollment  and  pippulatlon  characteristics  an^  trends  extdting  in  Area  kll-  ^ 
and  in  the^  Stats  of  Iowa,  when  available".    Hie  data  wre  compiled  from 
var£ou8  sources ,  primarily^  the  lowa^State  Dapartment 'of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Iowa  DepartToent ^of  Health,  personnel  from  Area  Xll^the  students  at 
Area  XII,  ^he  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Iowa  Development 
"Cooimission.    Otiiex  resources  wer?  utilized  to  a  limited  extent. 

The^^f i%dlt^gs  are  'divided  basically  into  ^ive  categories;  .     t  '  '  * 

A)    Enrollment  data  and  trends,  Grades  K'12. 
y       B)    Follow-up  of  high  school  graduates.  '  . 

C)  .  Enrollment  trends  in  the  are^  school^  .*  ^ 

*    D)    Popiijation/Census  data  and  trends.  ^  '   '  ^ 

E)    Student  Characteristics, 

A,    Enrollment  Data  and  Trends,  Grades  K-12 

Ihe  data  in  Figure  A  depict    the  total  enrollment,  both  of  public 
and  private  school  students,  in  grades  K-'12  tflthin  the  boundariee  of  Area  XII. 
Each  of  the  silKouettes  represents  200  students.    THe  top  row  of 
figures  represents  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  itt  grade  twelve  in  the  fall 
of  1972,  as  reported  by  the  school  .districts  that  comprise  Area  XIT,    The  -  ^ 
second  row  shows  the  number  of  eleventh  graders  ei;y:olled  in  the  fall  of 
1972, and  so  on,    There  vlere  3296  students  in  itwelf  th  grade,  3501  in 
eleventh  grade, ^cdntinuing  to  2839  students  in  ,kindetigarnen. 


ERIC 


Figure  A  displays  graphically  that  the  peak  enrollment  in  Area  XII  t^as 
sixth  grade  in  1972  (the  clasa  of  1979)  with  38<i7  students  in  public  and 
private  schools.     The  number  of  graduating  students  will  mcrease  at  a  . 
fairly  steady  rate  from  the  1973  class  throLtgh  the  class  of  1979.    At  that 
time  enrollment  will  begin  to  decline,  at  first  g^edually,  then,  quite  ^ 
markedly,  especially  in  the 'graduating  classes  of  1983  through  1985.  Any 
projected  enrollment  of  students  beyond  kindergarten  i5»  f^ubject  to  error, 
but  scho6l  census,  .birthrate,  and  U.S.  Census  data  as  wiXl  be  discussed 
later  in  this  report,  substantiate  the  prediction  that  the  downward  trend 
will  continue  'into  the  foreseeable  f utura*  ^ 

Figure  B  displays,  on  a  highly  stylized  m^p  of  Area  XII,  the  public 
school  enrollments  fcyt  selected  grades  in  the  area  in  1972.    The  enroll- 
ments shotm  include  grade  twolve  (tta^  left  coluoaa),  gr^e  one  (the  right 
coluiqn),  and  the  peak  enrollment  grade  (the  middle  column)^  for  each  school 
district.     In/most  schqol  districts  in  the  state,  the  peak  enrollment  was^ 
in  grade  six/scj^en  or  >  ight  in  19Z2,  and  t\\is  figure  retlects  one  of  those 
three  grades/for  each  school  district. 

2"l  '         ^  " 
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'   Sevei^l  jtab^lea  and  graphs  ar«  vised  in  ,chlQ  chapter  to  die^lay  qq^  < 
rollment  and  population  character  is  tics  and  trende^Qxiacing  in  Area  XIII^ 
a^d  iti  Che  State  of  lowa^  when  availabi^e,    Tha^ddta  yere  compilod  from 
various  fiourcea,  primarily  the  lo^a  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Iowa  Department  of  Health,  personnel  from  Area  X^XI,\thG  students  at 
Area  XIII,  ^the  United  Sta^ee  Bureau  o^  the  CenettSi  and  tibe  lowa  Developmant 
ConEmififiion.    Other  r^aouroes  were  utilized  to  ^  limited  entent. 

^        Tftie  findings  are  divided  basically  in^o  five  cetegoriea; 

A)  ,  Enrollment  data  and  trends.  Grades  K-12.      .  ^ 


B)  Follow-up  o^  high  schoc^  gtaduetes. 

C)  Entollmenf  trejida  In  ths' airoa  ochool.  \ 


D)  ^Population/Cenaus  data  and  trends. 

^^^^    '  ^  '  ' 

E)  ./Student  Characteristics 


'k.    ^Enrollment  Date  and  Trendflj^  Grades  K-12 

The  data  in  Figure  A  depict    ths  total  enrollmeat,  bpth  o^f  public 
and  private  school  students^  in  gradsS  Rrl2  within  the  boundariaa  of  Area  XIII. 
Each  .of  the  siltlbuettes  represents  200  students.    The-top  row  of 
figures  represents  the  number  of  peraono  enrolled  in  g^rade  twelve  in;  the  fall 
'of  1972,  as  reported  by  the  school  districts  that' contprise  Area  XIII.  The 
second  row  shoWs  the  number  of  eleventh  .^aders  enrolled  in  the  fall  of 
19-72^  and  so  on.    There  were  3142  8tudetl^^.ln\;^lf th  grade»  3296  in 
eleventh  grade*  continuing  to  2649  students  in^ kindergarten, 

■   Figure  A  displays  graphically  .ttmt  the  peak  enrollment  In  Area  ^XIII  / 
was  sixth  grade  in  ^972  (the  class  of  1979)  wltl;  38^7  .students  in  public 
act^*^ private  schools.    The  number  of  graduating  students  will  increaae  from 
the  1973  class    through  the  class  of\1979.    At  that'time  enrollment  will 
begin  to  decline,  quite  markedly, 'especially  in  th6  graduat;^g  claeses  |^ 
of  1963  through  .^965 . '  Any  projected  enrollment  of  studeote^' beyond  klnr 
dergarten  is  subj^^^o  error,  but  school  census,  birthrate,  atid  JJ.S.. 
Census  data  as  will  be  ^iacueoed  later  in  this  report,  subotantiate  tlie 
prediction  that  the  downward  trend  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

Figure  B  displays,  on  alilghly  BtyllZi^d  mat^  of  Area  }ClII,  the  public 
school  enrolln^nts  for  selected  grades  in  the  area  in  1972.    llie 'Enroll-  ^ 
ments  shewn  include  gr'ade  twelve  (the  left  column),  grade  one  (the  right 
column),  and  the  pealt  enrollment  grade  (th&  middle  column),  for  each  school 
district.    In  most  school  districts  in  the  state,  the  peak  enrollment  was 
^^^rade  six»  seven  01^  eight  16  1972,  and  this  £i5ure  r&flecta  cae  of  those 
tCTee  grades  for  each  school  district. 
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CHAPTER  II  '  .  .  • 

SUMMARY  OF  ENROUmNT  AHD  FOPUIATIOH  TRESDS  ,   ^  ' 

Several  tabrlea  and  graphs  are  used  In  thla  chapter  to  display  on- 
rollment:  and  population  chju:  act  eristics  and  trends  eslatlng  in  Area 
and  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  when  available.    Th6  data  were  coo^lled 
various  sources    prljoarlly  the  lojoa  State  Dctpartment  of  Public  Instru<itlon» 
-the^Xova  Department  of  Health,  personnel  from  Area  XtV^  the  studehts 
Area  XIV, .  the  United  States  Bureau  of^the  Censua,  aiid  the  Iowa  Devel^ 
Commission.    Other  resources  were  utilized  to  a  limited  extent. 

rr        The  findings  are  divided  basically  Into  five  categories: 

A)  Enrollment  data  and  trends,  Gradea  K*»12. 

B)  Folfbw-up  of  high  schoolr  graduatds^  ^ 

C)  Enrollment  Trends  In  the  area  school. 

D)  '  Po'^pulatlon/^Census  data  and  trends. 
.E)    Student  Characteristics  *  ^ 

A<  Enrollment  teta  and  Ttoids^  Qcadee  K-12 

The  data  In  Figure  A  deplc^^         total  enrollment, 
ahd  private  school'  students,  in  grades  K-12^  within  the  b 
Each  of  the  sllhouerttes  represents  200  students.  Tt^ 
^represents  the  number  of  pe^aond  em^olled  £n  grade  twelve 
1^22,  as  reported  by  the  school  districts  that  comprtBjk  Area  XIVJ  The 
<9econd  \row  shows  the  number  of  eleventh  grader's  enrolled  In  the  fall  of 
1972, .ai^d  so  on.    T^ere  were  1,217.  students  In  twelfth  grade,  1,314  In 
eleventh  gradef^continulng  at  l,OOO^^tudent^  In  kindergarten.  / 

. 

-Figure  A. displays  ^graphically  that  the  aei&^nyollment  In  Ar^  KIV  wao 
eighth  grade  In  1972  (the^lass^of  1977)  wiUh  1,40&  atudents  in  public  and 
private  sdiools.    The 'number  of  graduating;  id tu dents  will  be  malntaln<8d  at  ^ 
approximately  the  same  level  from  the  1973  claacf  through  th^  clase  of  1982. 
At  that  tlxae  enrollment  will 'begin  to  decline,    fyay  projected  enrollment  of 
J  students  beyJSd  kindergarten  ds  subj^t  to  error,  but  school  ^ensuo^  birth- 
rat^,  and  U.S.  C^su^dpta  as  will  be  discussed  later  In.tiii^  report^,  su5- 
stsntlate  the^i&edlctlon  that  the  downwardc. trend  will  continue  into  t^% 
foreseeable  future.  /  , 

Figure  B  diaplaya,  on  a  highly  otyllsed        of  Arejl  the  public 

school  enrollments  for  selected  grades  iti  the  area  in  ]L972.    The  enroll^ 
mentG  shown  include  ^ade  twelve  (rhe  Irf  t  coIuttq^  ,  j'^^e  one  (the  fight 
column),  and  tKe  peak  enrollment  grade  (the  middle  coiuen)^  for  each  ^ct^^ool 
district.    Inmost  aehool -districto  in  the  state,  the  peak  enrollment  ^was 
in  grade  six,  seven  or  eight  in  1972^  and  this  figure  reflecto  one  of  those 
three  grades 'for  each  school  district.       [  - 

2-r      '  ^ 


of  public 
id^les  of  Area  XIV. 
row  of  figures 
in  the  fkll  of 
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*     '  CHAPTER  II 

SUMMARY  OF  ENROUWENT  AKIhTOPtFIATIOW  TRENDS 

Several  tables  and  graphs  are  used,  in  thls^  chapter  to  display  en* 
rollmen^  and  pbpulafrlon  characteristics  and  t^eqds  ex4.stlng  in  Area  XV 
and  In  the  State  of  ^owa^  when  available.  Tlie  datanrere  compiled  from 
various  sources,  prlfnarlly  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Jl^blic  Iiistructlon, 
the^Iowa  Department  of  ttealth,  personnel  from  Area- XV,  the  .students  at 
Area  XV^,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  lowaE  Development 
Commission/   Otl^er  resources  were  utilized  to  a  limited,  extent.  , 

^  The  findings  are  divided  basically' Into  five  categories: 

A)  Enrollment  data  and  trends,  Grades  K*I2^  ^ 

B)  Follow^p  of  high  school  graduates. 

C)  Enrollment  trends  In  the  area  schc^ol,  ^ 

D)  'Population/Census  data  ^nd  trends*- ^ 

\-  •  .     \  .  .  ' 

E)  Student  characteristics. 

A.^  Enrollment  Data  andJTrends.  Grades  K*12 


The  da^a^irti  Figure  A  depict    the  total"  enrollment ,  both  of  j>ubllc  t 
and  private  school  students, In  grades  I(-12rwlth{n  the  boundaries  of  Area  XV, 
Each  of  the  silhouettes  represents  200  students.    The  top  row  of  figures 
represents  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  In  grade  twelve  In  the  fall  of 
1972,  as  reported  by  the  school  districts .  that  comprise  Area  XV.  The 
second  row  shows  the  number  of  eleventh  graders  Enrolled  In  the  fall  of 
1972,  and  so  on.    There  were  2,575  students  In  twelfth  grade,  2^^80  In 
eleventh,  grade,  continuing. to  2,17£  students  In  kindergarten, 

'      '  '  .     '    ;  \  ,       •  \\ 

Flgur^  , A  displays'  graphically  that  the  peak  enrollment  Iri  Area  XV  was 

sixth  grade  in  197^  (|:he  class  o£  1979)  with  2,84§  students  In  public  ahd 
private  schools.    The  number  of  graduating  students  nirl  11  Increase  from  the 
I973^^class  through  th6  class..of^l97Sl.  At  that  time  enrollment  will  begin  to 
decline,  at  first   gradual tyy^  then  quite  markedly,  especially  In  the  grad- 
uating.'clashes  of  1^82  through  1985.    Arty  projected  enrollment  of^^  students 
beyqnd  kindergarten  Is  subject  to  error,  but  schc^^l  census,  birthrate,  and 
U.S.  Census  dat-a  a^  will  be  discussed  latex'^iajg^  report,  substantiate  ^ 
the  prediction  that  the  downward  trend  wlll'^cop^piie  Into  Jilie  foreseeable 
future.  ■  ' 

^   V '    '  ,   ■■ :  <!> 

Figure  B  displays,  on  a  highly  st^^Ilzed  map  of  Area  XV,  the  public 
school  enrollments  for  selected^ grades  In  the  area  In  1972.  '  The  enroll- 
ments shown  Include  gr.ide  twelve  (the  left  column),  grade  cne  (the  right 
column),  and  the  peak  enrollment  grade-  (the  middle  column),  iox  each  ^chpol 
district.    In  most  school  districts  In  the  state,  the  peak  enrolln^nt  was 
In  gr^-de  six,  seven  or  eight  In  1972,  and  this  figure  reflects  one  of  those 
three  grades  for  feach'  school  district. 
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Se^veral  tables  an^f^g^aphs  are  used  ii}>.fEhis  chapter  tfb  display  en- 
rollment and  p6puIatiot\  characteristics  and  trends  eapist/lng  in  Area  XVI 
and  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  when  available*    The  data  werye  complied  from 
various  sour^s,  primarily  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  piablic  Instruction, 
the  Iowa  Department  of  Health,  persoi^el  from  Area  XVl»  the^tudents  at 
Area  }CVI^  the  United  'State  Bureau  of  the  Census »  and/the  loi^a  Development 
Commission*    Other  resources  were  utilized^tp  a  lim^/ted  e:^t^nt*  . 


findings  are  4.1^^^^^  basical^ly^  i'hto  jfive  categories : 


EnrDlIment  data  and  trends,  'Grades  ^-IZ* 
'FoIlaw"up  of  high  school  graduatefi*  ^ 
'Enrollment  Irends  in  the  area  s0hool* 
Population/Census  d^ta  and  trc 
Student  Characteristics* 


A,    Enrolli^cnt:  Hata  and  Trends^  Grades  K^IZ  .  ; 

The  data  in  Figure  A  depict  the  E^atal  enrollment »  both  of  public 
and  private  school  students,  in  gradiSs  K-I2  within  the  boundaries  of  Area  )CVI* 
Each  6f  the  silhouejttes  represents  200  students*    The  top  .row /of  figures  \ 
represents  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  grade  twelve  in /the  fall 
of  1972,  as  reported  by  the  gchool:  districts  that  comprise  Area  XVI*  pie 
second  row  shows  the  number  of  eleventh  graders  enrolled  iiy^the  fall  of 
1972^  and  so  on*    There  were  l»?3I  students  in  twelfth  gtade^  l^OOUAfi 
el€^venth  grade,  continuing  to  1^890  students  in  kindergart/en*        .      ^  * 


Figure  A  displays  ^graphically  that  the  peak  enrollment  In  Ares  XVI 
was  seventh  grade  in  I.9Z2'(th/  class  of  I978ywli:^  2,163  ^tudents  in  public 
and  private  'schooIs\    Thas  mimber  of-  gradtfatj^ng  student^  will  apparently  be 
maintained  at  a  relatively^  constant  level  from  the  19J^  class  through  the 
-class  of  19^5*    This  is  t^he  only  area  of  the  state  i^  which  a  significant 
decrease  does  not  occur/at  the  lotfer  grades*    Any  projected  enrollment  pf 
students  beyond  kinder^arte©  is  subject  to*  errqr  bt^t  sfhool  census,  birth- 
-rate, and  tr*S*  CensMs/data  as  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  report,  sub- 
stantiate the  predic/ion  that  the^downward  t^end^'will  continue  into  the 
forefieeab^e  future  V  ^ 

Figure  B  displays,  on  a  highly  stylized  map  of'Ar^a,Xyi»  the  public 
school  unrollmenits  for  selected  grader  in  the  area  In  1972*  *  The  enroll-  . 
ments  shown  inc1:ude  grade  twelve  (the      f t  colunn),  ^rade  one  (the  right 
column),  ^and  the  peak  enrollment  grade  (tht  middle  colimm) #^  fot  each  school 
district*     In/most  school  districts  in  the  state*  the  peak  enrollment  was 
in  grade  si»;  seven  or  eight  in  1972,  and  this  figure  reflects  one  of  those 
three  ^rad0  for  eat:^  school  district* 
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An  obvious  fact  disclosed  by  the  informtion  on  thi^s         t\  that  the^e. 
is  a  decline  .in  enrollment  from  the  peak  year  to  grade  one  in, every  school 
district  in  Area  I.   /in  the  South  Wihneshiek^and  Fostvill^  district^  there 
is  a  continuing  decline  from  the  current  twelfth  grade  through  kindergarten^ 
t^rlth  no  "peak".     Tne  phenomenon  pf  enrollment  peak  followed  by  decline,  is  \ 
most  pronounced,  in  the  Dubuque,  Western  Dubuque,  West  Dela^re^  M^quoketa 
Valley,  Elkader, /Oelwein,  TUi^key  Valley,  andM^F.L.  school  districts.  These 
are»  wLth  a  few /exceptions,  the  lorg^dt  districts  indie  area. 

It  shoul^be  noted  that  FigiM^^B  does  not  include  information  on  y 
private  schodl  enrollments'?,       i^^^bviou?  that  large  parochial  school  / 
enrollments/ especially_te  j)iilju       County,  hav6  sig^iifi^ant  effects  / 
the  total  luunber  of  sfudents.  / 

Anofner  factor  omitted  in  Figure  B  is  that  ^  of  student  attrition,  or/ 
drop-ouy^^.    This  factor  is  estii^ated  And-depicted  in  Figure  C.  / 

according  to  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the  Iowa 
Stat^  Department  of  public  Instruction,  on  a  state-t^de  basis,  school  dis- 
tricts with  a  total  enrollment  of  ^re  than  3,000  experience  an  average 
drbp-out,  rate  of  approiclinately  22^  for  grades  seven  through  twelve.    On  the 
other  hand,  school  districts  witb  total  enrollments  of  less  than  3,Q00 
students  enjoy,  on  the  average,  drop-out  rates   of  only  approximately 
3even  percent  oh  a  stateuid&  basis.    Figure  C  vas  based  on  the  essumption 
that  these  percentages  would  generalize  to  the  individual  school  districts  t 
withih  the  state.     Since  statistics  concerninig  the  actual  rate  of  attrition 
^S^T  individuOil  school  districts  lack  stability  over  time,  and  do  not  deviate 
Vlgrlif icantly  from  the  statewide  rate  at  any  time,  it  was  felt  that  a 
statewide  trend  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  Figure  C. 

r^ader^will  note,  with  the  factof  of  attrition  added,  that  th^re 
will  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  ^"peak"  .  . 
reaches  graduation.     In  fact,  there  will  be  no  '^pieak"  In  some  of  the  school 
«      distrip4^  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B.     This  phenomenon  Is  even  more  ^ 
striking  when  applied  to  the  <jurrent  first  grade  classes,  especially  in 
the  larger  school  di&tricts.    tTote,^for  instance,  the  difference  between 
the  lengths  of  the  middle  and  right  hand  bars  on^  Figures  B  and  C  for 
'Dubuque  and  Western  Dubuque.  ^ 

As  Vlth  Figure  B,  private  school  enrollments  are  not  included  in 
Figure  C.  ^ 

Figure  b  depicts  a  sunnnary  of  the  data  from  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  in  Area  I.    Once  again,  the  left  bar  represents  1972 
^   senior  cla^s  enrollo^ent.    The  middle  bar  represents  tha  "peak^^  enrollotent 
grade;  in  Area  X,  that  is  sixth  grade ^  in  private,  and  eighth  grade  in 
^blic  schools.    The  right  bar  depicts  ^he  1972  first  grade  enrollment.  ^ 
Three  bar  sets  are  shown:  private  school^  public  school,  and  total  area 
enrollment>  ^ 

By  calculating  the  ^rop-^out  rates  for  school  district  sizes  using  the 
percentages  cited  above* and  prorating  this  distribution  across  the  total, 
a  projected  12%  drop-out  rat^  for  grades  7~12  wa^  determine  ffit*  Area  X. 
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An  obvious  faVt  disclosed*      the  iaformation  on  this  .map  is  that  there 
is --a  decline  ia  ejirdllrnent  from  the  peak  year  to  ^grade  t)ne  In  most  school 
districts  in  Area  lit     In  the  JCl^mne,  ,  Belmond,  Cal,  tIeservery-Thornton, 
Ventura,  St.  Ansg&r,  Osage'^  f^jtyie^dnd  DuiBont  districts  there  is'  a  continuing 
decline  from  tne  current  cwelttn  grade  tnrougn  kindergarten,  with  no  *'peak." 
The  phenomenon  of  enrollment  p^k  followed 'by  decline,  is,  roost  pronounced 
in  the  Mason  City,  Clej^  take,*  Charles^  City, ^and  Hampton  sichool  districts. 
These  are,  with  a  few  1^ept ions, ^  the  largest  districts  In'the  area. 

.  It  should  be  Tioted  that  Figure  B  does  not  include  information  on 
private  school  enrollments^.     It  is  obvious  that  large  parochial  school  en* 
rollments  have  a  s£gnif  ieant-^effect  on  ;the  total  number  of  students. 

Another  factbr  omitted  in  Figure  B  is  that  of  student^  attrition,  or 
drop-outs.     This  factor  is  estimated  an<f  depicted  in  Figure  C. 

^       According  to  data  gathered  ^y  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the  Iowa 
State  Departnient:  of  Public^'  I^vstruction,  on  a  istate-wide  basis,  school  dis^ 
tricts  with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  experience  on  average 
annual  (dt^pp-out  rate  of  approximately         for  grades  seven  throiigh  twelve. 
On  the  other  hand,  school  districts  with  total  enrollments  of  le^d  than 
3,000  students  enjoy,  oti  the  average,'  drop-out  rates  otH.only  approximately 
seven  percent  en  a  statewide  basis.    Figure  C  (jas  ^ased  on  the  assumption 
that  these  percentages  would  generalize  t^o  the  individual  school  districts 
within  the  state.    Since  statistics  concjsrning  the  actual  rate  of  attrition 
for  individual  school  districts  lack  stab^^lty  over  time,  and  do' not  deviate 
^igiiif icantly  from  the  statewide  rate  at  any  time,  it  was  felt  that  a  state- 
wide trend  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  purposesnpof  Figure  C. 

The  reader  will  note,  with  t;he  factor  of  attrition  added,  that  there 
will  be  even  few^r  available^seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  "peak" 
reaches  graduation.     In  fact,  there  will  be  no  "peak"  in  some  of  the  school 
district^  where  one  appeared  in  Figur^f  B.    This  phenomenon  is  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grade^^^sses,  especially  in  the 
larger  school  districts*  ^  Note,  for  instance,  the^dif ference  between  the 
lengths  of  middle  and  right  h^nd  bars  on  Figures  E  and  C  for  "Hason  City  and 
Charles  City.     ^  *  .  '  . 

<%  \ 

As  with  Figure  B^  private  school  enrollments  are  not  inclilded*  in 
Figure  C*  ^  ^  *  . 

Figui:£'D  depicts  a  sumroary  pf  the  data  from  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  in  Area  II.  "Once  again^^  the  left  bar  represents  1972 
senior  class  enrollment.  ^The  middle  bar  represents  th^  "p^ak"  enrollment 
grade;  in  Area  TI  that  is  sixth  grade  in  private,  and'eighth  grade  in 
public  schools.    The  right  bar  depicts  th^  1972  first  grade  enrollment.  ^ 
Three  bar  sets  are  shown:    (Private  school,  public  school,  and  total  area 
enrollment^ 

By  calculating  the  drop-out  rates  for  school  district  Qizes  using  the 
percentages  cited  above  and  prorating  this  distrioution  across  the  total,  a 
projected  12%  drop-out  Tate  for  grades  7^12  was  determined  for  Area  II. 
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An  obvious  fact  disclosed  by  .tihe  Information  on  this  to^  Is  that 
there  Is  a  ^decline  In  enrollment  from  tt^e  peak  year  to  grade  one  In  nearly 
all  school  districts  Ifi  Area  III.     In  ntany  districts  there  Is  a  continuing 
decline  from  the  current  twelfth  grade  through  kindergarten^  with  no  "peak," 
The  phenomenon  of  enrollinent  peak  follcmed  by  decllne^'ls  most  pronounced 
In  the  Bsthervllle  and  Spirit  Lake  school  districts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Figure's  does  not  Include  Information  on 
private  school  enrollments.    It  Is  obvious  that  large  parochial  school  en- ^ 
rollments  have  some  effect  on  the  total  number  of  students. 

Another  factor  omitted  In  Figure  B  Is  that  of  student  attrition^  or 
dirop-outs.    This  factor  Is  estimated  and  depicted  In  Figure  C,  ^ 

^        According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Giildance  Services  Section  of'  the 
Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction^  on  a  state-wlde  haols,  ^ 
school  districts  with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  experience 
an  average  drop^^out  rate  of  approximately  22%  for  grades  seven  througih 
twelve.    On'  the  other  hand«  school  districts  with  total  enrollments  of  leGS 
than  1,000  students  enjoy,  on  the  average,  drop^^out  rates  of  only  approM* 
Imately  seven  percent  on  a  statewide  basis.    Figure  C  was  ba^ed  on  the 
assumption  that  these  percentages  would  generalize  to  the  individual  school 
districts  within  the  state.    Since  statistics  concerning  the  actual  rate  of 
attrition  for  individual  school  districts  lack  stability  over  time,  and4o 
not  deviate  significantly  ftom  the  statewide  rate  at  any  tlme»  it  w;^s  felt 
that  a  statewide  trend  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
Figure  C-  '  . 

The  reader  will  note,  wl^h  the  factor  of  attrition  added»  that  there 
will  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  *'peak" 
reaches  graduation.     In  fact,  there  will  be  no  ''peak"  in  soipe  of  the 
school  districts  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B.    This  phenomenon  is  even 
more  striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  ^ade  classes,  especially 
in  the  larger  s9hooi  districts^  ,  .However,  since  there  were  no  "large" 
school  districts  in  Area  III,  the  effect  is  uniform. 

As  with  Figure  B,  private  achool  enrollments  are  not  Included  in 
Figure  C. 

Figure  D  depicts  a  summary  of  the  data  from  elementary  and  secondary 
sctiool  enrollments  in  Area  III,    Once  again,  the  left  bar  represents  1972 
senior  class  enrollment.    The  middle  bar  represents  the  "peak**  enrollment 
grade;  in  Area  III,  that  is  seventh  grade  in  private,  and  sixth  gralde  in 
public  schools.    The  right  bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  enrollment. 
Three  bar  sets  are  shown:  private  school,  public  school,  and  total  area 
enrollment, 

since  there  were  no  school  districts  with  more  thai^  3,0p0  enrollmeat 
projected  77o  drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  wds  determined  for  Area  III. 
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An  obvious  fact  disclosed  by  the  information  on  this  map  is  that 
^there  is  a  decline  in  enrollment  from  the  peak^year  Zo  grade  one  in  all 
but  one  o£/the  ediool  districts  in  Area  IV.     In  the  Central  Lyon,  Sibley, 
Ocheyed^ir;  Hartley,  Sheldon,  Paullina,  Sutherland,  Floyd  Valley,  and 
West  SiouK^ districts  there  is  acontinuing  decline  from  the  current 
t^welft^K  grade  through  k^dergarten,  with  ho  "peak**.     The  phenomenon  of 
enrp^lmeht  peak  follo^e<I.^y  decline,  is  most  pronounced  in  the  West  LyoO 
Rock  VallVy  a/chool  diptiS^es, 

It  Ihould  b^  noted  that  Figure  B  does  not  include  information  on 
private  school  enrollments.^    It  is  obvious^  that'  large  parochial  school 
enrollments  would  have  significant  effects  on  the  total  number  o£  students. 

Another  factor  omitted  in  Figure  B  is  that  of  student  attrition,  or 
dropping-out.    This  falTtor  is  estimated  and  depicted  in  Figure  C,  , 

According  to  data  gathered  b^the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the  lova* 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  on  a  state-w^e  basis^,  school  dis- 
tricts with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  experience  an,  average 
drop-out  rate  of  approximately  22%  for  grades  seven  throu^Ij  twelve.  On 
the  other  hand,  schoojl  districts  with  total  enrollments  of  less  than  3,000 
students  enjoy,  on  the  average,  drop-out  rates  of  only  approximately 
seven  percent  on  a  statewide  basis.     Figure  C  was^based  on  the  assuntption 
that  these. percentages  would  generalize  to  the  individual  school  districts 
within  the  state.     Since  statistic  concerning  the  actual  rate  of  attrition 
for  individual  school  districts  lack  stability  over  time,  and  ^  not  deviate 
significantly  from  the  statewide  rate  at  any  time,  it  was  felt  that  a  state- 
wide trend. would  be  more  appropriate  for  th^v^rposes  of  Figure 

The  reader  will  note,  with  the  factor  of  attrition  added,  that  there 
will  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  **p6ak'*  \ 
reaches  graduation.     In  fact,  there  will  be  no  '*peak'*  in  some  of  the  school 
districts  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B.     This  phenomenon  is  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grade  classes,  especially  in  the 
larger  school  districts.     Note,  for  instance,  the  difference  between  the 

lengths  of  middle  and  right  hand  bars       Figures  B  and  C  for  SheldOn. 

; 

As  with  Figure  B^  private  school  enrollments  are  not  included  in 
Figure  C, 

Figure  D  depicts  a  summary  of  the  data  from  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  in  Area  IV.    Once  again,  the  left  bar  represents  1972 
senior  class  enrollment.  ^  The  middle  bar  reprefients  the  '*peak*'  enrollment 
grade;  in  Area  IV, . that  is  sixth  grade  in  private,  and  seventh  grade  in 
public  schools.     The  right  bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  enrollment.  ^ 
Three  bar  sets  are  shown:    Private  school,  public  school,  and  total  area  ^ 
enrollment,  j  " 

i  . 

Since  there  are  no  school  districts  enrolling  more  than  3000  students  d 
in  Area         a  projected  7%  drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  used  for 
Area       as  a  whole.    The  actual  drop-out *rate  for  all  of  Area  IV  for  Fiscal  * 
Year  1972  was  8,1%  for  grades  seven  through  twelve,  ^  The  actual  twelfth 
grade  rate  was  1,77%  ,    The  effect  of  these  actual  rather  than  projected 
rates  is  shown  in  Figure  £. 
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An  obvious  fact  disclosed  by  the  Information  cm  thlo  map  is  that  then 
is  a  decline  in  enroltmlBiLt  from  the  peak  year  to  grade  ope  in  jav^ry  ochool 
diatr;Lct  in  Area  V.    In' the  Albert  City-^Truesdale,  Odebolt^^thur,  Lytton^ 
*  Lohrville,  PatonrChurdan,  Gilmore  Clcy-^Bradgate,  Boone  Valley^  and  South 
Hamilton  districts  there  is  a  continuing  decline  ftom  the  current  twelfth 
grade  through  kindergarten*,  with  no  **peak*\ 

I        '  '         '  "  .     .  . 

It  should  be  noted  that  Figure  B  does    not  include,  jtnformation  on 

yC|»rivate  school  enrolments.    It  is  obvious  that  large  parochial  school 

enrollments  vould  have  significant  affects  on  the  tot^l  ikutaber  of  stu^ento. 

Anothw  factor  omitted  in  Figure  B  is  chat  of  student  attrition,  or 
drop-^outs;    This  factor  is  estlmte^  and  depicted  in  Figure  C. 

According  to  data  st^thered  by  the  Guidance  ^rvices  Sectlon^.of  the  lom 
State  Bepartm^t  of  Public  Instruction ,  ' on  a^  state-vide  basis^  school  die* 
trices  vith  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3^000  e^erience  an  average 
drop-out  rate  of  appro:clmately  227*  for  grades  seven  throu^  twelvel  On 
the  other  hand,  school  districts  with  total  enrollments  ■  of  lees  than  3^000 
students  enjoy jr  mi  the  average^drop-ouc  rat^s  of  only  apjkro^ijnately  eeven 
percent  on  a  statewide  basis.    Figure  C  wa^  based  on  the  assumption  t^at 
these  p^centages  would  generalise  to  the  individual  school  ddlstricts  ^ 
yithin  the  state.  .Since  statistics  concerning  the  actual  rate  of  attrit'ion 
^for  individual  school  districts  lack  stability  over  time,  and  4o  not  de* 
fiate  Significantly  from  the  statewide  i^ate  at  any  tSme^  it  waa^felt  ' 

Lt^a  statewide  trend  would-be  i^ore  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
Figure  C. 

The  reader  will  note,  '^th  the  factor  of  attrition  added»  that  tbwe 
/ilX  b^  even  fewer  available  aeniors  t?hen  the  current  enrolZioent  "peak**  . 
^reaches  graduation*    In^  fact,  there  will  be  no  **peak'*  in  some  of  the  school, 
districts  where  one  appeared       Figure  B,    This  phenomenon  is  even  more^ 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grade  classes^  especially  in  -the  . 
larger  school  districts.    Note,  for  instance,  the' difference  between  the 
lengths  of  middle  and  ri^t  hand  hars  on  Figures     and  C  for  Fort  Dodga. 


As  .with  Figure       prvvSte  school  encolloients  are  not  included  in 
Figure  C. 

Figure  D  depicts  a  stunniary  of  the  data  fronr  elementary  and  seco^ldary 
sch6ol  enrollments  in*  Area  V/    Once  again,  the  lerft  bar  represents,  1972 
senior  class  enrollment.    The  middle  bar  represents^  the^'V^ak'*  enrollment 
*grade;  in  Area  V,  that  is  eighth -grade  in  both  private  and  .public  schools,  . 
The  right  bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  ei&^ollmeCit^,  ^  Three  bar  sets 
are  shown:    private  school,  public  school^^  and  total  area  enrollment. 

By,  calculating  the  drop*out  rates  for  school  district  slses  using  the 
percentages  cited  above  and  prorating  this  distribution  aciross  the  total,  a 
"projected  10%  drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  vas  determined  ¥or  Area  V.  > 
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An  obvlcnii  £act  disclosed  by  the  Inforsimtim  on  this  ma/  la  that  , 
there  is  a  decline  in  enrollment  from  the  peak  year  to  grade^  one  In 
every  school  district  in  ^Area  VI.    In  fact^  in  the  Roulcllffe,  Alden, 
Ackley-Geneva,  Green  Hountain^  and  B*6-n  ^latrlcts  Chere  is%a  eontln-^ 
uing  decline  from  the  current  ti^elftli  grade  through  kindergarten*,  with 
noV*peak"«  « The|phenomenon   of  enrollmant  p(3^  follow^  bjL^4^1ine,  Is 
tlost  pfonounc^dr^n  the  larger  school  districts, 

^       Xt  should  be  noted  thart  Figure  B  does  not  tn&l^udd  infonnatlon  on 
private  school  enrollsaents*-^  tit  la  obvious  that  large  parochial  school 
enrdX^^iients^m^ild  .  have  significant  effects  on  the  totltl  nuniber  of  students* 
Of  course,  ui'^^ea  VI  such  private  ochool  enrolloEents  are  small. 

Another  M6tor  omitted, in  Figure  B  is  ttiat  of  student  attrltloni^  or 
dropplng-^out.    This'  factor  is  estimated*  and>^eploted  in  Figure  C,  ^ 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance^  Servlcea  Section  of  the 
Iowa  State  Depardnenf  ofiFbbllc  Znfltmcticm^  on  a  dtate7yide  basl^^  School 
districts  with  a  tatal  enrollment  of  more  ^ban  3^000  experience  an  average 

'  drop-^out  rate  of  app'toxldiately  22%  for  grades  seven  through  twelve,^  On 
th§  other  hand,  ^school  !listri^ts  with  total  enrollni^ta  of  less  than  3^000 
students  enjoy,  on  th^average,  ^op-^out  rates  of  only  approslnately  seven 
percent  on  a  statewide'  basis.    Figure  C  vas  based  on  th^  assumption  that 
these  pe^centagesciJKmld  generalise  to^the  individual  school  districts 
within  %\&  state,    Slnce^  statistics  conc^smlng  the.  actual  rate  of  attrition 
for  individual  school  districts  lack  Stability  over  time*  and  do  not  de- 
viate significantly,  from  the  statewide  rate  at  any  time,  it^wae  felt  that 

va  statewide 'trend  would  b^  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  Figure  C. 

^  The  reader  will  note,  wl^h  the  factor  of  attrition  added,  that  there 

^    will  be  even  fewer  available  aenior@  when  the  current"  eiurollment  '*peak'' 
reaches  graduation.    In  'fact,  there' will  be  no  "pe^*'  ta  some  of  the  school 
districts  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B,  "  This  phenoStenon  is  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grade  classes,  especially  in  the 
larger  school  districfts,    Note,,^  for  instance^  the  difference  l>etween  the 
lenghts  of  middle  and  right  hand  bars  on  Figures  B  and  C  for  Miar  shall  town. 

As  with  Figure  B,  private  school  enroHments  are  not  included  in 
Figure  C,  ^  *  '  ^ 

*    Figure  D  depicts  a  sunmary  of  the  dat;a  from  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  in  Area  VI*    Once  again,,  the  left  bar  represents  1972 
senior  class  enurollment.    The  middle  bar  represents  the  "peak"  enrollment 
grade;  in  Area  VI^  that  is  sls^th  grade  in  private ^  and  seventh  g^ade  In^' 
public  school^^ — ^berl^t  bar  depicts  the  1972. ^^st  gr^e  enrollment. 
Three  bar  sets  are^wwn:    private  school^  public  s^bjool^  a;nd  total  area 
enrollment. 

By  calculating  the  drop-^^t,  rat^fs  for  tichool  district  sixes  nsi^  the 
percentages  cited  above  the  prorating  this  distribution  across  tt^e  total,  a 
projected  11%  drop-^out  rate  for  grades  7-^2  was  determined  for  Area  VI* 
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An  obvious  fact  dls<ilo6ed  by  the^  Informatldn       this  tnap  Is  that  there 
Is  ^  decline  in  ^^n^llment/ from  the  ^eak  y&ar  to  grade  one  in  nearly  all 
school  distr'tjpts  in  Atea  Vir.    ^  the  ApT>llngton»  Nort;h  Tama^  and  Dysart 
G^neseo  districts  there  is  &  continuing -decline  from  ft*3f  current  twelfth 
grade  through  kindergarten^  wd^^tlv  noIJpeeJc'V    It  Is  also  of  Interest  to 
note  thajjt  .in  the  New  Hartford^  Ifiidson^  and  Independence  districts  there, 
is  also  no  "peak»"  with  enrdMment  i^  first  gradt%  the  largest. 

It  should  be  noted  thaC.  Flgt^e  B'does  itot  include  infonoatlon  on 
privac^school  enrollments,    it  Is , obvious  that' liilrge  parochial  school 
enrollments^  have  ^signifi'^ffiit  effects  on  the  ^total  number  of  students. 
This  will  be  discussed  lat^f^  in  this  'aection. 

'  . 

Another  factor  omitted  in  ^Hgure  B  ts'^^hat  of  >0tudent  ^attrition,  or 
droppjLng-ouJt,    This  factor  Is  estimated  and  depicted  in  Figure  6,^ 

Acpord^ng  to  data  gathered  >y  the  Oiidance;  Services  Sectlg^  of  the 
Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction*  on  a  state*wide  baslsr  school 
districjts^with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  *3»000  experience  an  averageo^ 
drop-out  rate  of  approximately  22%  for  grade^  seven  through*  twelve.  On 
the  other  hand,  sc^iddl  districts  with  total  enrollments  of  lesa  than  3*0^0 
students  enjoy*  on  the  average^  drop*out  rates  of  only  approximately  seven 
percent  on  a  statewide  basis.  '  Figure  C  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
these  percentages  would  generalize  *to  the  individual  school  distric^ts 
within  the  state*     Since  statistics  concerrrlnis;  the  actual  rate  of  attrition  for 
individual  school  districts  lAtk  stability  over  tlrne^  and  do  not  deviate 
significantly  from  the^ statewide  rate  at  any  tiine^  It  was  felt  that  a 
statewide  trend  would  be  more  appropriate  f^r  ttee  purposes  of  Figure  C- 

The  reader  will'  note,  with  the  factor  of  atti?ition  added,  that  there 
will  be  even  fever  available  senlors-^  wheT^  the  currenf  enrollment  "peak"  ^ 
reaches  gradxiatlon.     In  fact,  there  wil^Phe  no  ''peak*'  £n  some  of  the  school 
districts  where  one  appeared  in.  Figure  B.  ^  This  phenotaenon  is  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  Igi^ada  cla^&ses,  especially  In  the 
larger  school  districts.    Note,  for  instance,  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  middle  and  right  hand  bars  on  Figure  B  and  C  for  Waterloo  and 
Cedar  Falls,  both  of  which  are  large  school  districts. 

As  with  Figure  B,  private  school  enrollments  are  not  included  in 
,  Figure  C. 

Figure  D  depicts^  a  summary  of  the  data  from  elementary  and  secondary 
^hool  enrollments  in  Area  VII,    Once  again,  the  teft  bar  represents  1972 
senior  clas^  enrol  liiient'.    The  middle  bar  represents  the  "peak"  enrollment 
'  grade;  in  Area  VII, ^  that  is  sixth  igra^e  in  private^  and  fifth  grade  in 
public  schools.    The  right  bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  Stoollment, 
Three  bar  s^ts  are.  shown:    Private  school,  public  sc;hool,.and  total  area 
enrollment. 

By  Calculating  the  drop-out  rates  for  school  district  sized  using  the 
percentages  cited  above  and  prorating  this  distribution  across  the  total,  a- 
'projected  141t  drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  dBtermlned^  for  Area  VII. 
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An  obvious  fact  dleclosGd  by  the  Infpnnatlon  on  thlo  loap  is  that  there 
is  a  decline  in  enrolliofint  from  the  peaU  year  to  grade  one  In  nearly*  every 
school  district  in  Area  IX.    Iii  only  the  Freoton,  Balleyue,  and  Calaunoa 
Districts  is  th^re  a  greater  ninober  in  itxQt  grade  than'in  the  *'peak.*^ 

* 

It  ohould  be  noted  that  Figure  B  does  nqt  include  information  on 
^prj^te  school  enrollmenta.    It  is  obvious  tnkt  large  parochial  cchool 
enrollments  would  hi2ve'  significant  effects  on  the  total  dumber  of  students. 

Another  ^ctor  omitted  in  Figure  B  is  that  of  etudent  attrition,  or 
drop-^outs.    This  factor  is  estlmatied  and  dejpicted  In  Figure  C. 

*  *  * 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Serviceo  Section  of  the  Iowa 
Stajte  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  on  a  state^wlde  baeia,  school  dis*  ' 
tricts  with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  experience  an  average 
drop-out  rate  of  approximately  22%  for  grades  eeven' throufi^  twelve.    On  ■  -  - 
the  other  hand,  school  districts  with  total  enrollmente  of  less  than  3,000 
students  enjoy^  pn  the  aVerage^  drop-out  rates  of  only  approKlloately 
seven  percent  on  a  statewide  basis.    Figure  C  tras  based  on  ehe  Assumption 
that  these  percentages  would  generalize  to  the  individual  school  districts 
within  the  state.    Since  ^atistics'^conceming  the  actual  rate  of  attrition 
for  individual  school  districts  lack  stability  over  tlme»  and  do  not  deviate 
significantly  from  the  stat^ide  rate  at  any  time,  it  xms  felt  that  a 
statewide  trend  would    be  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  Figure  C. 

The  reader  will  note,  with  the  foc^or  of  attrition  added,  that  there 
will  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  "peak" 
reaches  graduation.    In  fact,  there  will  be  no  **|>eaic"  in  some  of  the  school 
districts  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B.    This  phenomenon  is  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grade  classes,  especially  in  the 
larger  school  districts,    ^ote,  for  instance,  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  middle  a^d  right  hand  bars  on  Figures  B  and  C  for.  Davenport, 
QXlnton,  t&iscatine,  and  Bettendorf  districts, 

As  with  Figure  Bj,  private  school  enrollments  are  not  ^included  in 

-Figure  C.  . 

Figure  D  depicts  a  summary  of  t^e  data  from  elementary  and  secondary 
schdol  enrollments  in. Area  IX.    Once  again,  the  left  bar  represents  1^72 
senior  class^  enrollment.    The  middle  bar  represent  the  ''peafc'*  enrollment  * 
grade;  In  Area  XX»  that  is  sixth  grade  in  both  private  and  public  schools. 
iThe  right  bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  enrollment.    Three  bar  sets  are 
shown:    private  school,  public  school,  an^  total  are4  enrollment. 

By  calculating  the  drop-out  rates  for  school  district  sizes  using  the 
percentages  cited  above  and  prorating  this  distribution  across  the  total,  a 
projected  drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  determined  for  Area  IX. 


An  obvious  fact  disclosed  by  the  information  on  this  map  ia  that  there 
is  a  decli^;(i3  in  enrollment  from  the  peak  year  to,  grade  one  in  iDost  school 
districts  iji  \r^  ^%.     In  the  Mbnticello,  Amana,  ^Williamsburg  and  HLV  dis- 
tricts there  is  a  continuing  decline  from  the  current  twelfth  grade  through 
kindergarten,  with  no^^peak,"    The  opposite  is  true  in  several  districts 
wljich  do  not  peak  until  the  :first^^ade;  as^  in  the  Iowa  City,  Linn  Mar, 
and  ^Shellsburg  school  difftricts. 

.  It  should  be  noted  that  Figure  B  does  not  include  information  on 
private  sdhool  enrollments.-  It  is  obvious  that  large  parochial  school 
enrollments  have  significant  effects  on  the  total  number  ^f  students* 

Another  factor  omitted  in  Figure' B  is  that  of  student  attrition,  or 
drop-outs.     This  factor  is  estimated  and  depicted  in  Figure  C, 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the 
i^rlovia  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  on  a  state-wide  basi?^  school 
districts  with  a  total  enroMment  of  more  than  3,000  experience  an  average 
.approximate  drop-out  rate  of  approximately  22%  for  grades  seven  through 
twelve.    On  the  other  hand,  school  districts  with  total  eturollments  of  less 
than  3,000  students  enjoy,  on  the  average,  drop-out  rates  pf  Only  approx-"^^         *  . 
imately 'seven  percent  on  a  statewide  basis,  .  -Figure  Cwas  based  on  the  assumption 
that  these  percentages  wotlld  generalize  to  ^the.  individual  school  districts 
within  the  state.    Since  statistics  concerning  the  actual  rate  of  attrition 
for  individual  school  districts  lack  stability  over  tlme^  and  do  r^t 
deviate  significantly  from  the  statewide  rate  at  any  time',  it  was  felt 
that  a  statewide  trend  would  be  more  appropriat^e  for  the  purposes  of 
Figure  C, 

;rhe  reader  will  note,  with  the  factor  of  attrition  added,  that  there 
will  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  **peak** 
reaches  graduation.     In  fact,  there  will  be  no  **peak*'  in  some  of  the  school 
districts  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B,    This  phenomenon  is  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grade  classes,  especially  in 
the  larger    school  districts-     Mote,  for  instance,  the  difference  between 
the  lengths  of  middle  and  right  hand  bars  on    Figures  B  and  C  for  Cedar 
Rapids'and  Iowa  City. 

As  with  Figure  B,  pr^ate  school  enrollments  are  not  Included  in 
Figure  C. 

Figure  D  depicts  a  summary  of  the  data  from  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  in  Area  X,    Once  again,  the  left  bar  represents  1972 
senior  class  enrollment.    The  middle  bar  represents  the  "peakf*  enrollment 
grade;  in  Area  X,  that  is  sixth  grade  in  private,  and  seventh  grade  in 
public  schools.     The  right  bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  enrollment* 
Three  bar  sets  are  shown:    priValte  school,  public  school,  and  total  area 
enicllment. 

By    ulrr  lat  Vg  th^  .'rop-out  rates  for  school  district  eizes  using  the 
percentages  cited  ibove  and  prorating  this  distribution  across  the  total, 
a  projected  L47.  drop-out  rate  for  gtades  7-12  was  determined  for  Area  X, 


Ah  obvious  fact  disclosed  by  the  infonnation  on  this  map  id  that  there 
is  a  decline  ift '^enrollment  from  the  peflJi  year  to  grade  one  in  inoot  school 
districts  in  Area  XI^     In  fact,  in  the  Nesco  and  Boone  districts  there  is  a 
continuing  decline  from  the  current  twelfth  grade  through  kindergarten,  with 
no  "peak," 

It  should  be  noted  that  Figure  B  does  not  include  informtion  on  private 
school  enrollments.     It  is  obvious  that  large  .parochial  school  enrollments 
have  significant  effects  on  the  total  number  of  students,  , 

Another  factor  omitted  in  Figure  B  i^  that  of  student  attrition,  or 
dropping-out, .  This  factor  is  estimated  and  depicted  in  Figure  C, 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the  Xoua 
State  Etepartment  of  Public  Instruction,  on  a  state-^wide  basiOi^i  school  dis- 
tricts ^th  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  experience  em  average 
drop-out  rate  of  approximately  227>  for  grades  seven  through  twelve.  On 
the  other  hand,  school  districts  with  total  enrollments  of  less^ than  3,000 
students  enjoy,  on  the  average,  drop-out  rate^  of  only  approotlmately  eeven 
percent  on  a  stat^ide  basis.    Figure  C  was  based  on  the  assinoption  that 
these  percentages  would  generalize  to  the  individual  school  districts  within 
the  state.    Since  stafi^tics. concerning  the  actudil  rate  of  attrition  for 
individual  school  districts  lack  stability  over  time,  and  do  not  deviate 
significantly  from  the  statewide  rate  at  any  time,  it  was  felt  that  a  statewide 
trend  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  Figure  C, 

The  reader  will  note,  with  the  factor  of-attrition  added»  that  there 
will  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  ''peak** 
reaches  graduation.     In  fact,  there  will  be  no  "peak"  in  some  o£  the  school 
districts  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B^     This  phenomenon  is  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grade  classes,  especially  in  the 
larger  school  districts.    Note,  for  instance,  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  middle  afid  right  hand  bars  on  Figures  B  and  C  for  Des  Moines,. 
West  Des  Moines,  and-Ames  school  districts,  ^ 

As  with  Figuxie  B,  private  school  enrollments  are  not  included  in 
Figure  C, 

Figure  D  depicts  a  summary  of  the  data  from  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  in  Area  XI,    Once  again,  the  left  bar  represents  1972 
senior  class  enrollment.    The  middle  bar  represents  the  *^peak"  enrollment 
grade;  in  Area  XI,  that  is  fifth  grade  in  private,  and  seventh  grade  in 
public  schools.    The  right  bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  enrollment. 
Three  bar  sets  are  shown:    private  -  s^rtiool ,  public  school^  and  total  area 
enrollment. 

By  calculating  the  drop-out  rates  for  school  district  sizes  using  the 
percentages  cited  above  and  prorating  this  distribution  across  the  total,  a 
projected  157^  drop-out  r  te  for  grades  "^7-12  was  determined  for  Area  XX, 
The  actual  drop-out  rat^  for  all  of  Area  XI  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  was  18,?% 
for  grades  seven  through  twelve,    the  actual  twelfth  grade  rate  was  4,77., 
The  effect  of  these  actual  rather  than  projected  rates  is  shown  in  Figure  E,' 


Aruobvious  fact  dipclosed  by  the  information,  on  thi^  map  to  that  there 
Ls  a  decline  in  enrollment-  from  the  p%ak  year  t6  grade  one       '  every  School 
district  in  Area  XII  iixt  Willow.     In  the  Aurelia  district  ^  there^ 
is  a  continuing  decline  from  the  current  twelfth  grade  through  kinder- 
garten, with  no  "peak." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Figure  B  does  not  include  InformatioD  oU 
private  school  enrollments.     It  is  obvious  that  large  parochial  school 
enrollments  have  significant  effects  on  the  total  number  of  students. 

Another  factor  omitted  in  Figure  B  ia  that  of  Student  attrition,  or 
drop-outs.    This  factor  is  estimated  and  depicted  in  Figure  C. 

r 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the  X<^ 
State  Deparment  of  Public  Instruction,  on  a  state-wide  baslo,  schoblo  dis- 
tricts with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  experience  an  average 
drop-out  rate  of  approximately  22%  for  grades  seven  through  twelve,!  On 
the  other  hand,  school  districts  with  total    enrollments  of  less  than  3,000 
students  enjoy,  on  the  average,  drop-out  rates  of  only  approximately  seven 
percent  on  a  statewide  basis.     Figure  C  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
these  percentages  would  generalize  to  tK^  individual , school  districts  within 
the  state.    Since  statistics  concerning  the  actual  rJ^te  of  attrition  for  ' 
individual  school  districts  lack  stability  over  time, 'and  do  not  deviate 
significantly  from  the  statewide  rate  at  any  time,  it  was  felt  that  a  state^ 
wide  trend  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  Figure  C, 

The  reader  will  note,  with  the  factor  of  attrition  adde^^  that  there 
will  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  **peak" 
reaches  graduation.     In  fact,  there  ^11  l>e  no  *'peak"  in  some  of  the  school 
districts  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B.    This  phenomenon  is  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grade  classes,  especially  in  the 
larger  school  districts.    Note,  for  instance,  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  middle  and  right  hand  bars  on  Figures  B  and  C  for  Sioux  City. 

IPigure  D  de^icta  a  summary  of  the  data  fpom  elementary  and  secondary 
school  erurollments^  in  Area  XII.    Once  again,  the  left  ^bar  represents  1972 
senior  cldss  enrollment.     "Hie  middle  bar  represents  the  "peak*'  enrollment 
grade;     In  Area  XIl\  that  is  sixth  grade  in  both  private' and  public  schools. 
The  i^ight  bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  enrollment.     Three  bar  sets  are 
shown:    private  school,  public  school,  and. total  area  enrollment. 

.  By  calculating  the  drop-out  rates  for  school  district  sizes  using  the 
percentages  cited  abaveand  prorating  this  distribution  across  the  total,  a 
projo<;ted  137.  drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  determined  for  Area  XII. 
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An  obvious  fact  disclosed  by  the  information  on  this  map  ±q  that  thera 
is  a  decline  In  enrollment  from  the  peak  y^ar  to  grad^  one  in  ^ever]rW<^hool 
district  in  Area  XIXI.    Xn  several  districts^  as  Clarind^».  Scmth.Page»  and 
Harlan,  there  is  a  continuing  decline  from  the  current  twelfth  grade  through 
kindergarten,  with  no  "peak."  '  ^ 

It  should  t^e  noted  that  Figure  B  does  not  include  information  ^on 
private  school  enrollments.^  It  is  obvious  that  large  parochial  achool 
enrollments  have  significant  effects  on  the  total- number  of  Qtudents.  ^ 

Another  factor  omitted  in  Figure  B  is  that  of  student  attrition^  or 
drop-outs,    this  factoi^  is  estimated  and  depicted  in  Figure  C.^  ^ 

According' to  d^ta  gathered  by^the  Oiidance  Services  Section  of  the  Iowa 
State  Department  of  Public  Ins tru<^t ion,  on  a  state-wide  basis^  school  dis- 
tricts with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  experience  an  average 
drop-out  rate  of  approximately  227*  for  grades  seven  through  twelve.    On  - 
the -other  hand,  school  districts  with  total  enrollments  of  lesa  than  3^000 
students  enjoy,  on  the  average*  drop-out  rates  of  only  approKlnately  seven 
percent  on  ^  statewide  basis.     Figure  C  was  based  on  the  assumption  that, 
these  percentages  x^uld  generalize  to  the  individual  school  districts 
within  the  state.     Since  statistics  concerning  the  actual  rate  of  attrition 
for  individual  school  districts  lack  stability  over  tlme»  and  do  not  deviate 
significantly  from  the  s tatewide'^rate  at  any  time»  it. was  felt  that  a  state- 
wide trend  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes'  of  Figure  C. 

The  reader  will  note»  with  the  factor  of  attrition  added»  that  there 
will  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  **pea|E*^ 
reaches  graduation^     In  fact»  there  will  be  no  '^eak**  in  some  of  the  school 
districts  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B.  '  Utiis  phenomenon  is  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grad^  clalBses^  especially  in  the 
larger  school  districts.-    Note,  for  instance^  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  middle  and  right  hand  bars  on  Figures  B  and  C  for  Council  Bluffs. 

As  with  Figure  B»  private  school  enrollments  are  not  included  in 
Figure  C. 

Figure  D  depicts  a  ^ijjmmary  of  the  data  from  elementary  and  aecondary 
school  enrollments  in  Area  XIIl/    Once  again,  the  left  bar  represents  1972 
senior  class  enrollment,     t^e  middle  bar  represents  the  "peak**  enrollment 
grade;  in  Area  XIII,  that  is  sixth  grade  in  both  private  and  public 
schools-    The  right  bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  enrollment.  Three 
bar  sets  are  shown;  ^  private  school,  public  school,  and  total' area  enrollment. 

By  calculating  the  dTOp-out  rates  for  school  district  sizes  using  the 
percentages  cited  above  and  prorating  Ehis  distribution  across  the  total  a 
projected  127.  drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  determined  for  Srea  XIII. 
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An  obvious  fact  discloaed  by  the  in£orntation  on  tfalQ  .mp  I0  that  thore 
is  a  decline  in  enrollment  from  the  peak  year  to  grade  one  In  every  school 
district  in  Area  XIV-    In  fact,  in  the  New  Itohet  district  there  is  a 
— ^    continuing  dtecline  from  the  current  twelfth  grade  through  klndergartm^      "  , 
with  no  "peak-" 

It  should  be  noted  that  Figure  B  does  not  include  iDformation  on 
private  school  enrollments-    It  is  obvious  that  large  parochial  school 
^    ^  enrollments,  which,  of  course,  do  not  exist  in  Area  XIV,  would  have  signi- 

ficant effects  on  the  total  number  of  students. 

Another  factor  omitted  in  Figure  B  is  that  of  student  attrition,  or 
>  drop-outs.    This  factor  is  estimated  and  depicted  in  Figure  C- 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the^idance  Services  Section  of  the  lo^ 
^  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  on  a  state-uide  baala,  school  dis- 

tricts with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  e^cperience  an  average 
xlrop^out  icate  of  approiclmately  11%  for  grades  seven  through  twelve.    On  the 
other^hand,  school  districts  With  total  enrollments  of  less  than  3,000 
'    ,    students  enjoy,  on  the  average,  drop-out.  urates  of  only  approxljiiately  aeven 
percent  on  a  statewide  basis.    Figure  C  wae  based  on  the  assumption  that  ^ 
€hese  percentages  would  generalize  to  the  individual  school  districts  with** 
in  the  state,     SiHce  statistics  concerning  the  actual  rate  of  attrition 
for  individual  school  districts  lack  stability  over  time,  and  do  not  deviate 
significantly  from  the  statewide  rate  at  any  time,  it  was  £elt  that  a  ^ 
statewide  trend  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  Figure  C- 


The  reader  will  note,  with  the  factor  of  attritiom^ded,  that  there 
will  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  "peak" 
.reaches  graduation-    In  fact,  there  will  be  no  "peak"  in  ^ome  of  the  school 
districts  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B.    This  phenomenon  ia  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grade  classes,  since  there  are 
fewer  ittudents  enrolled  in  the  grade  to  begin  with.     Since  there  are  no 
'*Urge"  school  districts  in  Area  XIV,  the  12%  drop-out  rate  does  not  apply. 

As  with  Figure  B,  private  school  enrollments  are  not  included  in 

Figure  C, 

Figure  D  depicts  a  st^oary  of  the  data  from  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  in  Area  XIV.    Once  again,  the  left  bar  repre^s^ts  1972  ^ 
senior  class^enrollment.    The  middle  bar  represents  the  "peak"  enrollment 
grade;    in  Area  XIV,  that  is  si^th  grade  in  private,  and  eighth  grade  in 
public  schools.    The  right  bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  enrollment. 
"Three  bar  sets  are' shown:    private  school,  public  school,  and  total  area 
enrollment. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  because  all  school  districts  in  Area  XIV  have 
fewer  than  3,000  students,  the  7Z  estimate  drop-out  figure  was  used. 
The  actual  irop-out  racg^  for  all  of  Area  XIV  for  Jisc  I  Year  1972  was  ir^OX 
for  grades  seven  through  twelve-    The  effect  6f  this  actual  rather  than 
projected  r^te  :is  shown  In  Figure  E. 
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An  obvious  fact  disclosed  by  the  Information  on  thlo  oap  li  that  thero 
Is  a  decline  In  onrollment  fjrom  the  peak  year  to  grade  one  In  every  ochool 
district  in  Area  XV*    In  the  Trl-county,  Hedrlck,  Peltln,  KeotaA  and  A»C»t* 
districts  there  Is  a  continuing  o^cllne  from  the  curretit  twelfth  grqde 
through  kindergarten,  with  n/b  "peak^"    The  phenomenon  of  enrollment^  peak 
^follotired  by  a  decline  Is  mopt  pronounced  In  the  largest  district^  In  the 
area*  \ 

It  should  ie  noted  that  Figure  B  does  nbt  Include  lnformatl<Ai  on 
private  school  enrollments*    It  Is  obvious  that,  large  parochial  olfhool 
enrollments  would  have  significant  effects  on  tn^  total  number  of\studento* 


Another  factor  omitted  In  Figure  B  Is  that  of  btudent  attrlt^u, 
drop-outs*    This  factor  Is  estimated  and  deptlcted  m  Figure 


or 


According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the 
lo^d  State  Department^  of  Public  Instruction,  on  a  atate^^lde  booiOj  bchool 
districts  with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  estperlence  an  average 
drop-out  rate  of  approximately  22%  for  grades  seven  through  twelve.  On 
the  other  hand,  school  districts  with*  total  enrollments  of\les3  th^n  3,000 
.students  enjoy,  on  the  average,  drop-out  rates  of  only  approximately  seven 
percent  on  a  statewide  basis*    Figure  C  was  based  on  the  asaumptloii  that 
these  percentages  would  generalize  to  the  Individual  school  al£Jtrl4ts 
within  the  state*  ^Slnce  statistics  concerning  the  actual  rate  of  attri- 
tion for  Individual  school  districts  lack  stability  over  tiioei  and  do  not 
devla^te  slgnlf'lcantly  from  the  statewide  rate  at  any  time,  ItVaa  felt 
that  a  statewide  trend  would  be  fore  appropriate  for  the  purpol^ed  of 
Figure  C*  ^         ^  , 

The  reader  will  note,  with  the'  factor  of  attrition  addedj^  th^t  there 
will'  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollraeno '*peak"^ 
reaches  graduation*  ^  In  fact,  there  will  be  no  ''peak"  In  some  of\the  school 
districts  wher^  one  appeared  In  Figure  B*    This  phefiomenon  Is  ^v^n  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  current  first  grade  classes,  especially  In  the 
larger  school  districts*    Note,  for  Instance,  ^the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  middle  and  right  hand  bar$  on  Figures  B  and  C  for  Ottun^ai 


As  with  Figure  B,  prlvste  sc! 
Figure  C. 


1'  enrolLneifts  are  not  Included  \1a 


Figure     depicts  a  summary  of  the  data  from  elementary  and  seccioidary 
school  enrollments  In  Area  XV*    Once  again,  the  leVt  bar  represents '1972 
senior  class  enrollment*    The  middle  bar  represents  the  "p^**"  enrollment 
grade;  In  Area'xv,  that  is  sixth  grade  in  both  private  and  public  schools* 
The  right  har  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  enrollment*    Three  bar  set?  are 
shown:    prlv;&te  school,  public  school,  and  total  area  enrollment* 


By  calculating  the  drop-out  rates  for  school 
percentages  cited  above  and  prorating  this  distributloi 
a  projected  12%  drop-out  rate  for  grades  7'12  was  de 


disti^ict  Qizes  using  the 
across  the  tot o? « 
teihnined  for  Area  XV* 
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An  obvious  fact  disclosed  by  the  information  on  this  mSp  1©  that  there 
is  a  decline  in  enrollment  frctn  the  peak  year  to  grade  one  in  most  school 
districts  in-Area  XVI.     In  the  Wipf ield-Mount  Union  district  there  is  a 
continuing  decline  from  the  current  twelfth  grade  through  kindergarten 
with  Tio  **peak/*    The  phienomenon  of  enrollment  "peak**  followed  by  a  further 
increase,  an  unusual  occurrence  in  Iowa,  is  found  in  the  Mount  Pleasant 
and*  Central  school  Districts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Figure  B  does  not  include  information  on 
private  school  enrollments.    It  is  obvious  that  large  parochial  school' 
enrollments^  in  the  larger  cf^ies  of  Area  XVI,  have  significant  effects  on 
the  total  number  of'students. 

Another  factor  omitted  in  Figure  B  is  that  of^  student  attrition,  or 
drop-outs.    This  factor  is  estimated  and  depicted  in  Figure  C« 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the 
Iowa  State  Department  of  Public- Instruction,  on  a  state*wide  basis,  school 
districts  with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  enperience  an  average 
drop-out  rate  of  approximately  22%  for  grsde^  seven  through  t«felve.  On 
the  other  hand,  school  districts  with  total  enrollments  of  less. than 
3,000  students  enjoy,  on  the  average,  drop-out  rates  of  only  approximately 
seven  percent  on  a  statewide  basis.    Figure  C  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  these  percentages  would  generalize  to  the  individual  school  districts 
within  the  state.    Since  statistics  concerning  the  actual  rate  of  attrition 
for  ijidividual  school  districts  lack  stability  overtime,  and  do  not  deviate 
significantly  from  the  statewide  rate  at  any  time,  it  was  felt  that  a 
statewide  trend  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  Figure  C. 

The  reader  will  note,  with  the  factoi  of  attrition  added,  that  there 
will  be  even  fewer  available  seniors  when  the  current  enrollment  '*peak" 
reaches  graduation.    In  fact,  there  will  l^e  no  ^'pealc'*  in  some  of  the  school 
districts  where  one  appeared  in  Figure  B.    This  phenomenon  is  even  more 
striking  when  applied  to  the  cuj^reit&.  firs':  grade  classes,  especially  in  the 
larger  school  districts.    Note;  for  itlstance,  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  middle  and  right-hand  bars  on  Figures  B  and  C  for  Burlington, 
Fort  Madison  and  Keokuk,  all  of  which  lose  their  "peak.** 

As  with  Figure  B,  private  school  enrollments  are  not  included  in 

Figu4:e  C.  '  ' 

Figure  D  depicts  a  summary  of  the  data  from  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  in  Area  XVI.    Once  again,  the  left  bar  represents  1972 
senior  class  enrollment.    The  middle  b^r  represents  the  "p^^^"  enrollmeRt  - 
grade:  in  Area  XVI,  that  is  eighth  ^rade  in  private,  and  £ifth  grade  in 
public  schools.    The  right^bar  depicts  the  1972  first  grade  enrollment. 
Three  bar  sets  are  shown:    private  school,  public  school,  and  total  area 
enrol Imcnt . 

By  calculating  the  drop-out  rates  for  5»chool  district  sizes  using  the 
percentages  cited  above  and  prorating  this  distribution  across  the  total,  a 
projected  167.  drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  determined  for  Area  XVI. 
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The  actual  drop-out  tace  ior  all  of  Area  I  for  Fiscal  .Year  *1972  was  14. 3X 
for  grades  tev^n  chrcu^h  twelve.    The  actual  twelfth  grade  rate  was  3. 61%, 
ThSe  effect  of  these  actual  rather  than  projected  rates  is  shown  in  Figure  E. 

The  dat3  displayed  in  figures  D  and  £  make  it  apparent  that  although 
there  will  he  more  graduating  seniors  form  which  to  dr^  in  1977  than  in 
1973,  fewer  seniors  will  he  available  to  the  area  schools  in  1984.  In 
1977  there  will  be  approximately  12.5%  more  seniors  than  in  1973;  yet  by 
1984  there  will  be  Oearly  six  percent  (S.8%)  fewer  seniors  than  In  1973. 

It  ia  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  actual  drop-out  rate  in  Area  I 
in  FY  '72  was  nearly  identical  with  the  state  drop-out<rate.    The  state 
drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-'12  was  14.8%,  while  in  Area  I  it  was  14.33£.  For' 
grade  twelve,  the  rates  were  3.85%  and  3.61%  for  the  state  and  Area  I 
respectively. 

The  young  people  wfa>  drop  out  of  achool  certainly  provide  a  "pool'* 
of  additional  potential  students  from  which  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  high  school  com,:»letian  programs ,  credit  fdr  high  school  graduation 
for  vocational-:t6chtrical  credit    and  oth^r  more  imaginative  approaches 
should  be^ncorpor^Tied  Into  the  offerings  of  Area  I  to  meet  the^  needs  of 
at  least  some  of  th^  approxltnately  784 ,  1972  eighth  graders  and  648,  1972 
first  graderti  who  are  preaicted  to  be  drop-outs.     In  fact,  the  secondary 
school  drop-Oiit  population  niight  provide  substantial  numbers  of  students 
111  the  future  if  their  necdj  could  be  met  by  the  area  school. 

Table  I  contains  a  s^omEary  of  the  basic  data  from  which  the' first 
five  enrollment  figures  wc^re  drawn.    These  statistics  were  compiled  from 
the  enrollment  repf^^s  submitted  to  Che  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Ipstruc- 
tion  by  the  elemeutary/beLoudary  school  districts  during  the  second  week 
ot  the  fall  term  in  19/2, 
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In  soma  school  districts,  as  Decorah^  several  students  were  in  an 
"ungraded'*  category^^It  was  assumed  that  these  students  would  iS'e  evenly 
distributed  among  d^fe^grades  to  which  they  would  normally  be  assigned.    In  ^ 
the  case  of  Deeorah^  che  446  primary  students  were  evenly  distributed 
anK>ng  grades  one,  two,  three,  and  the  letters  *'Est/*  (^'estimated*') 'were 
placed  above  the  numbers  in^  question.  ^         '    '  ^ 

In  suimnary,  there  were  47,793  students  in  the  27  public  school 
system^  and  15,436  private  school  student^  enrolled  at  Area  I  in  the  fall 
of  1972.    Thus,  63,229  students  enrolled  in  grades  K-12  in  the  area  that 
fall. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  data  from  the  school  census  conducted  in  June, 
1972,  Indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollments  at  least  until 
1990.  -The  actual  numbers  of  young  persons  under  five  years  of  age  in  June, 
1972,  are  shown J.n  Table  II>  and  graphically  represented  in  Figure  P. 

According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  **due  to  inaccuracy  in  census 
enumeration^  moMlity  of  population,  and  the  time  differential  from  the 
June  census  co^the,     .  .  September  enrollment  data>  the  typical  fall  en- 
rollment of  fi^^^e  year  olos  identified  in  the  school  census  •  -  •  has  been 
an  increase  on  an  avovai^c  uy  ^V*Z  percent  at  the  time  of  kindergarten 
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The  sctual  drop-out  rate  for  ali^of  Area  II  for  Fiscal  Yesr  J972  wss  11.7% 
for  grades  seven  through  twelve..  "The  actual  twelfth  gra^e  rate  was  3.50^* 
The  effect  of  these  actual  rather  than  projected  rates  is ^shown  in  Figure  E. 

The  data  displayed  in  Figures  D  and  E  make  it  apparent  that  there  will 
be  fewer  graduating  Seniors  from  which  to  draw  in  1977  than  in  1973,  and 
sfill  fewer  seniors  Will  be  svsilable  to  the  area  schools  ^in  1984.     In  1977 
the^e  will  be  approximately  ?08  fewer  seniors  than  in  I97'3;    yet  by  1984 
there  will  be  681  fewer  seniors  than  in  1973.  ^  iv 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  actusi  drop-put  ratlin  Area  II 
in  FY  *72  was  considerably  less  thsn  the  state  drop-out  rate.    The  state 
drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  14,.8%,  while  in  Area  II  ^  was  II. 7X.  For 
grade  twelve,  the  rates  were  3.85%  snd  3.507-»  ^or  the'state  and  Area  II 
respectively. 

• 

The  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  certainly  provide  a  "pool" 
of  ardditlonal  potential  ^students  from,  which  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  htg^  school  completion  programs,  credit  for  high  school  graduation 
for  vocstional^technical  credit,  and  other  more  imaginative  approaches 
should  be  incorporsted  into  the  offerings  of  Area  XI  to  meet  the  needs  of 
at  least  some  of  the  approximately  324  1972  eighth  graders  and  262  1972 
^  first  graders  *w)4o  are  predicted  to  be  drop-outs.     In  fact,  tihe  secoDdary 
school  drop-out  population  might  provide  substantial  numbers  of  students 
In  the  future  if  th^ir  needs  could  be  met  by  the  ares  school. 

^  Table  T  contains  a  summary  of  the  basic  data  from  which  the  first 
fivf^  enrollment  figures  were  drawn,     Thege  statistics  were  compiled  from 
the  enrollment  reports  submitted  to  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
lion  by  the  elementarv/secondary  school  districts  during  the  second  wpek 
of  the  fall  term  in  1972.      .  ^ 

In  some"  school  districts,  as  Maaon^Clty,  several  students  were  in  an 
"ungraded*''  category.     It  vas  assumed  that  theee  studentii  would  be  evenly 
,  distri]>uted  among  the  grades  to  which  , they  would  normally  be  assigned,  and 
were  evenly  distributed  among  grades  one  through  six,  and  the  letters 
"Est  3 "  ("estimated")  were  placed  above  the  numbers  in  (juestion, 

In  suinmary,  there  were  31,451  students  in  the  29  public  school  systems 
and  1830  private  school  students  enrolled  at  Area  II  in  the  fall  of  1972. 
Thus,  33,281  students  enrolled  in  grades  K-I2  in  the  a/ea  that  fall. 
\  ^  '  ^ 

As  stated  eairll^t,  the^d^ta  f^n  the  school  cei^us  conducted  in  June, 
1972,  indicates  afii^ntitming  drop  in  school  enrollments  at  least  until  / 
1990,  i  Tfie  actual  ftrij^bers  of  young  persons  under  .fctv^  years  pf  age  in  June,  \ 
1972,  are  .showi^  tti^aWle  II,  and  graphically  represented  In  Figure  F. 

According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 'which 
compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  "dUe  to  inaccuracy  in  census 
enumeration,  mobility  of  population,  and  the  time  differential  from  the  June 
'^census  to  the  ,   .   .  September  enrollment  datt,,  the  Ifypical  f^ll  enrollment 
of  five  year  olds  identified  in  the  school  census^.  .  .  has  been  an  increase 
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The  actual  drop-out  rate  for  all  of  Area  III  ^or  Fisfcal  Year  1972  was  8-67. 
for  grades  seven  through  twelve.  The  actual  twelfth  grade  rate  was  2.59Tt. 
The  effect  of  these  actual  rather  than  pro^ecteid  rates  Is  shoyn  in  Figure 

The  data  displayed  in  Figures  D  and  R  make  It  apparent  that  there  will 
'be  about  the  same  number  of  graduating  seniors  from  which  to  draw  in  1978 
than  in  1973,  fewer  seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area  schools  in  1984*^ 
In  1978  there  wi\l  be  approximately  16  fewer  seniors  than  in  1973;  yet  by 
1984  there  will  be  417  fewer  seniors  than  in  1973. 

It  is  also  interesting  tb  note  that  the  actual  drop-out  rate  in  Area 
III^  FY  '72  was  slngificantly  lower  than  the  state  drot>-out  rate.  The 
state  drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  14,8%,  while  in  Area  III  (1^  was 
'  S-6X-     For  grade  twelve,  the  rates  were  3,857.  and  2,59%  for  the  staVe  and 
Area  III  .respectively. 

Th€  young  people  who  drop-out  of  school  certainly  provide  a  "pool*^ 
of  additonal  potential  students  from  which  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  high  school  completion  programs,  credit  for  high  school  graduatioa  ^ 
for  vofcational-technical  crd4,it,  and  other  more  Imaginative  approaches 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  offerings  of  Area  III  to  meet  the  needs  of 
at  least  some  <jf  the  approxijnately  153-1972  seventh  graders  and  116-1972 
fir^iL  graders  who  are  predicted  to  be  drop-outs.     In  fact,  the  secondary 
school  drop-out  population  might  provide  substantial  numbers  of  students 
in  fix*  future  if  tlieir  needs  could  be  mi.'t  by  tho  area  school. 

Table  l*contains  a  gummary  of  the  ^lasic  data  from' which  tshe  first' 
five  enrolltuent  figures  were  drawn*     Thti?e  statistics  were  compiled  from 
the  enrollment  reports  submitted  to  the  Lowa  lic*partment  of  Public  Instruc* 
tion  by  the  elementary/secondary  school  districts  during  the  second  week 
of  the  fall  term        1972.  ,  ^  ^ 

In  summary,'  there  were  18,762  students  3,n  the  28  public 
school  systems  and  2,494  private  school  students  enrolled  at  Area  III  in  the 
fall  of  1972."  Thus;  21,256  students  enrol^led  in  grades  K-12  in  the  area 
that  fall. 

As^  stated  earlier,  the  data  from  the  school  census  conducted  in  June^ 
1972,  indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollments  at  least  until 
M.990,    The  actual  numbers  of  young  persons  under  five  years  of  age  in  June, 
1972,  are  shown  in  Table  II,  and  graphically  represented^n  Figure  F. 

According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  InstVuction,  which 
compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  *Mue  to  inaccuracy  in  census 
enumerationi  mobility  of  RPpulation,  and  tlie  tim^i  differential  from  the  ^ 
June  census  to  the  ,   ,   ,^  September  enrollment  data,  the  typical  fall 
enroljjrnent  of  five  year  olds  identified  in  the  school  census  -  -   .  has 
been  an  Increase  on  an  average  by  +1,8^^^^^^^  at  the  <lme  of  kindergarten 
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The  data  displayed  in  Figures  p  and  B  make  it  apparent  that  there 
will  be  fewer  graduating  seniors  from  vhlch  to  draw  In  1978  than  In 
1973,  and  still  fewer  seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area  schools  In  1984. 
In  1978  there  will  be  approximately  the  same  number  of  senlo^^  as  In  1973; 
yet  by  1984  there  will  be  363  fewer  seniors  than    In  1973,  a  24.7%  drop. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  actual  drop-out  rate  in  Area  IV 
in  FY  '72  was  consld^r^ly  less  than  the  state  drop-out  rate.    The  state, 
drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  14,8%,  whHe  in  Area  IV  it  was  8.1%.  For 
grade  twelve,  the  rates  were  3.85%  and  1,77%  for  the  state  and  Area  IV 
respectively.  ^  .  ' 

The  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  certainly  provide  a  "pool" 
of  additional  potential  students  from  which  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  high  school  completion  programs^  credit  fo^  high  school  graduation 
for  vocational-technical  credit,  and  other  more  Imaginative  approaches 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  offerings  of  Area  IV  to  meet  the  rteeds  of 
at  least  some  of  the  approximately  122  1972  seventh  graders  and  97  1972 
first  graders  who.  are  predicted  to  be  drop-outs.    Jn  fact,  the  secondary 
school  drap-out  population  might  provide  substantial  numbers  of  students  - 
in  the  future  .if  their  needs  could  be  met  by  the  area  school. 

^,  *      -  - 

Table  I  contains  a  summary  of  the  basic  data  from  which  the  first 
five  ei^ollinent  figures  were  drswh.     These  statistics  were  compiled  from, 
the  enrollment  reports  submitted  tg  the  Towa  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion by  the  elementiary/secondary  school  ^ilstricts  during  thp  sei^^Ond  week 
of^he  fall  term  in  1972. 

In  summary^  there  were  15,142.  students  Lti  the  21.  public 
school  systems  and  3871 'private  school  i^tudents  enrolled  fit  Area  IV  In  the 
fall  of  1972.     Th)i^,  1<),013  students  enrolled  in  grades  K-12  in  the  area 
that  fall.  .  . 

As  stated  earlier,  the  data  from  the  school  census  conducted  in  June, 
1972,  indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollnrents  at  ieast  until 
1990.     The  actual  numbers  of  young  persons  under  five  years  of  age  in  June, 
1972,  are^  shown  in  Table  l-I,  and  graphically  represented  in  Figure  F, 

According  to^ydie  Iowa  Stat^  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which  ^ 
compiled  q^l^data,  experience  has  showtv  that  ^'dqe.ta  Inaccuracy  in  census  i, 
enumeration,"  mobility  of  population,,  and  the  time  differential  from  the  JunI 
census  to  the  .  .  t  September  enrollment .  data,  the  typical  fall  enrollment 
of  five  year  olds  identified  in  the  school  census  *   *  *  been  an  incr^se 

of  an  average  by  +1.8  percent  at  the  time  of  kindergarten  enrollment."  7 
This  1.8  percent  increase  has  been  applied  to  the  area  total^fenrollment^^ti 
Figure  F.  '    '       ;        ,  - 


The  actual  drop-out  rate  for  all  of  Area  V  for  Fiscal  Year  1972^jas 

for  grades  seven  through  twelve.     The  actual  twelfth  grade  rate  ^s  2.49%. 

The  effect  of  these  actual  rather  than  Projected  rates  is  shown  in  Figure  E, 

The  data  displayed  in  Figures  D  and- E  make  it  apparent  that  there  will 
be  more  graduating  senibrs  from  which  to  draw  in  1977  than  in  1973,^fewer 
"^seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area, schools  in  1984,     In  1977  there  will 
be  approximat'^ely  110  more  seniors  than  in  1973;  yet  by  1984  there  will  be 
651,  or  more,  than  20Z  fewer  seniors  th^n  in  1973., 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  actual  drop-oyt  rate  in  Area  V 
in  FY  *72  was  less  than  the  stare,  drop-out  rate-    The  state  drop-out  rate 
for  grades  7-12  was  14, 8Z  while  in  Area  V  it  was  S,VA,     For  grade  twelve, 
the  rates  were  3-85Z  and  2,49Z  for  the  state  and  Area  V  respectively. 

The  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  certainly  provide  a  **pool** 
of  additional  potential  students  from  which  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  high  school  completion  programs,  credit  for  high  school  graduation 
for  vocational-technical  credit,  and  other  more  Imaginative  approaches 
should  be  incorporated  into, the  offerings  of  Area  V  to  meet  the  needs  of 
at  least  some  of  the  approximately  289  1972  eighth  graders  and  124  1972 
first  graders  who  are  predH^ted  to  be  drop-outs,     tn  fact,  the  secondary 
school  drop-out  population  might  provide  substantial  numbers  of  students 
jln  the  future  if  their  needs  could  be  met  by  the  area  school, 

^    Table  I  contains  a  summary  of  the  basic  data  from  which  the  first 
five  enrollment  figures  were  drawn.    These  statistics  were  compiled  from 
the  ernollment  reports  submitted  ^n  the  lova  Df*partment  of  Public  Instruc 
tion  t)y  the  el^entary/secondary  school  districts  during  the  second  week 
of  the  fall  terS^  1972- 

In  the  Odebelt'Arthur  school  district,  several  students  were  in  an 
^'ungraded**  category-     It  was  assumed  that  tfeese  students  would  be  evenly 
distributed  among  the  grades  to  which  they  would  normally  be  assigned.  In 
the  case  of  Odebolt-Arthur  these  primary  students  were  evenly  dlGtributed 
among  grades  1-3,  and  the  letters  **Est,**  (''estimated**)  were  placed  ab^e 
the  nupb^rs  in  question, 
^'^ 

In  euflmiary,  there  were  39,123  students  Un .  the  47  public 
school  systems  and  3065  private  school  students  enrolled  at  Area  V  in  the 
fall  of  1972-     Thus,  42,188  students  enrolled  in  grades  K'12  in  the  area 
that  fall-       ^  ^ 

As  stated  earlier,  the  data  from  the  school  census  conducted  in  June, 
1972^  indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollments  at  least  until 
1990,    The  actual  numbers  of jyoung  persons  under  five  years  of  age  in  June^ 
1972,  ,  are  shown  in  Table  II,  and  graphically  represenred  in  Figure  F. 

According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  **iue  to  inaccuracy  in  census 
enumeration,  mobility  of  population,  and  the  time  differential  from  the 
June  census  to  the  ,  -  ,  September  enrollment  data,  the  typical  fall  enrollment 
of  five  year  olds  identified  in. the  school  census  -*  -     .hj,s  been  ^n  increase 
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The  acttjal  drop-out  rate  for  all  of. Area  VI  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  was 
Tp.67o  for  grades  seven  through  twelve.    The  actual  t^lfth  grade  .rate  was 
\  2.81%.    The  effect  of  tte^e  actual  rather  than  projected  rates  le  ahcfm 

In  Figure  E.  y 

^The  data  displayed  In  Figured  D  and  E  datce  It  apparent  that  there  ^ 
ulll  be  more  graduating  seniors  from  which  to  draw  In  1979  than  In  1973, 
fewer  seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area  schools,  In  1984.    In  1979 
there  will  be  approximately  65  more  seniors  than  In  1973;  yet  by  1984 
there  will  be  nearly  200  fewer  seniors  than  In  1973. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the  actual  drop'-out  rate  In  Area 
VI  In  F7  ^72  was^omewhat^  less  than  the  state  drop-out  rate.    The  state 
drop-out  rate  f^^)grades  7-12  was  14.8%,  while  In  Area  VI  It  was  10. 67.- 
For  grade  twelve,  ^he  rates  were  3.85%  and  2.81%  for  the  state  and  Area 
VI  respectively. 

The  y*ung  people  w^o  Arop  out  of  school  certainly  proldide  a  "pool^' 
of  additional  potential  students  from  Which  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  high  school  completion  programs^  credit  f^r  high  school 
^  ^graduation  for- vocational-technical  tredit,  and  other  more  Imaginative 
approaches  should  bejip^corporated  Into  the  offerings  of  Area  VI  to  meet 
the  needs  of  at  ^lea^^some  of  the  ^approximately  211  1972  sixth  graders 
"  and  180  1972  flrst^^aders  who  are  {Predicted  to  be  dtop-outs.    In  fact^ 
"  the  secondary  ^schjD^  drop-out  population  might  provide  substantial 
numbers  of  studetl^'^  In  the  future  If  their  needs  coul4  he  met  by  the 
area  schooj,. 

Table  I^  contains  a  sunmiary  of  the  basic  data  from  which  the  first 
five  enrollmeitt  figures  were  drawn.    These  statistics  were  compiled  from 
the  enrollment  reports  submitted  to  the  Iov;a  Department  of  Public  Xnstruc- 
tlon  by  thcelementary/secondary  school  districts  during  the  second  week 
of  tKe  fall  term  in  1972.  '  .  . 

summary,  there  were  24^166  students  In  the  22  public 

terns  and  337  private  school  students  enrolled  at  ^rea  VI  In  the 
72.    Thus,  24,403  students  were  enrolled  In  grades  K-12  In  the  area 

ed  earlier,  the  data  from  the  school  cenaus  conducted  In 
Indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollmenta  at  lea^t 
Xhe  actual  msabers  of  young  persons  under  five  years  of 
e,  1972,  shown  in  Table  II,  and  graphically  represented  in 

V-  ■  it^ 

Accordlng'^^jl?  th^  lo^  S^^e  Department  of  Public  Inatructlon,  ^ich 
compiled  the  da'ta,  escperlence  has  showd^^t  "due  to  Inaccuracy  in  cen3us 
enumeration,  iDoblllty  of  population,  and  the  time  differential  from  the 
June  cenBus  to  the  .  .  .  September  enrollment  data,  the  typical  fall 
enrollment  of  flvi^year  olds  identified  in  the  Bchopl  cenSuB  •  •  •  has 
been  an  Increase  on  an  average  by  +1.8  percent  at  the  time  of  kinder- 
garten enroj.lment."  7  xhls '1.8  peifcent  Increase  has  been^applied  to  the 
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The  actual  drop-out  rate  for  all  of  Area  VII  for  Flscil  Year  1972  X4.7% 
for  grade  seven  through  twelve.    The  actual  twelfth  grade  rate  was  4.45%. 
The  effect  of  these  actual  rather  than  projected  rates  is  shown  in  ^gure  E.     ^  ^ 

The  data  displayed  in  Figures      an^'  E  i:iaj'>e  i  t  app^irent  that  there  will 
be  moX.e  graduating  seniors  from  which  to  draw  in  1980  tlian  in  1973,  fever     '  , 
seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area  schools  in  198^.     In  1980  there  will 
be  approximately  145  more  seniors  than  in  197;^;  yet  hy  1984  there  will  be 
348  fewer  graduating  seniors  than  in  1^73. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  not^  that  the  actual  drop-out  rate  in  Area 
VII  in  FY  '72  losely  approx  .mated  the  s*:at!e  di"op-out  rate.     The  state 
drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  l^.^^'^-^ilf^  in  y\Tea  Vtl  it  was  14.711.  For 
grade  twelve,  the  rates  were  3.857^  and  4.A57.  for  the  state  and  Area  VII 
respectively.    Apparently  there  in  a  greater  properslty  for  12th  graders 
to  drop  out  in  Area  VII  than  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  cei tainly  provide  a  "pool" 
of  additional  potential  students  from  which  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  high  school  completion  programf;,  credit  for  high  school  graduation 
for  vocational*;Xechnical  credit,  and 'Other  more  imaginative  approaches 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  offerings  of  Area  VII  to  meet  the  needfl  of 
at  least  ,some  of  the  approximately  644-1972  fifth  graders  aiM  558-1972 
first  graders  who  are  predicted  to  be  drop^oilts.     Tn  factj^trie  secondary 
school  drop*out  population  might  provid*?  sub.stanti%l  numbers  >bf  students 
in  the  future  i^  their  needs  could  be  trr^r  by  t>ip  art^a  school. 

Table  I  contains  a  ^^ajmn^y  of  the  i  i  ^ir  'Inta  f.^o^i  v>iicb  the  first 
five  enrollment  figures  were  drawn.     Th^^e  sTati^ricT  vore  complied  from 
the  enrollment  reports  submitted  to  tjie  ^ovi  I  p^ri:rint  of  Pirt)lic  Instruc- 
tion by  the  elementary/^^econdary  school  ni'Mr^'r^^  'j;,-7rw^  ev^e  second  week 
of  the  fall  term  in  1972.  , 

In  some  school  districts,  as  Cedar  Falls,  f;everal  students  were  in  an 
"ungraded"  category.     It  was  assumed  that  thesso  students^would  be  evenly 
^      distributed  among  the  grades  to  which  they  would  normally  be  assigned.  In 
the  case  of  Cedar' Falls,  th^  758  elementary  students  were  evenly  distributed 
among  grades  one  throu^^ix,  and  the  lettf^r  "Ect,"  (^'^stlmated")  were 
placed  above  the  numbers  in  qtjestion.  '  ^ 

-/ 

In  summary,  there  were  47,639  students  in  the  26  public 
school  syatems  and  5,629  private  school  students  enrolled  at  Area  VII  in  the  fall 
of  1972.    Thus,  53,268  students  enrolled  in  grades  K-12  In  the  area  that  j 
fall. 

As  strated  earlier, -the  data  from  the  school  census  conducted  in  June,  „ 
197^,   indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollm^.^^^s  at  least  until 
1990.     The  actual  numbers  of  young  person?  .under  five  years  oB  age  in  Juae, 
1972,  are  shown  in  Table  II,  and  graphically  represented  in  Figure  F. 

>  According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction^,  which 

1^     compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  /'fit]^  to  iniccuracy  i^.  ccr^sus 
enumeration,  mobility  of  population,  andthetinie  dif ferp^'^lal  from  the  June 
census  to  the  .   .   .  September  enrollment  dara^  ^b^^  .^^^^-'al  fall  enrollment 
of  five  year  olds  indcntifled  in  the  sc'mol  cer.^^us.   .   .  has  b^en  an  increase 
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The  actual  drop-out  rate  for  all  of  Area  IX  for  l^lscal  Year  1972  «aa  17**^ 
for  grades  seven  through  twelve*    The  effect  of  these  actual  rather  th"atf^ 
projected  rates  is  shown  in  Figures  E* 

The  data  displayed  In  Figures  D  and  E  loafce  It  apparent  that  there 
will  be  more  graduating  seniors  from  which  to  draw  in  1979  thae  In 
1973,  fewer  seniors  will  again  be  available  to  the  area  school  in  1984. 
In  1979  there  will  be  approximately  507  more  seniors  than  In  1973;  yet  by 
1984  there  will  be  only  57  more  seniors  than  In  1973. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the  actual  drop»ou't  rate  In  Area  IX 
in  FY  *72  was  larger  than  the  state  drop-out  rate*     the  state  ^rop-out 
rate  for  jjrades  7-;12  was  14.8^,  while  in  Area  IX  It  was  17. 9%*    For  grade 
twelve,  the  rates  were  3.85%  and  4.35%  for  the  state  and  Area  IX  respectively. 

The  young  people  uho  drop  out  of  school  certainly  provide  a  *'pool" 
of  additional  potential  students  from  y^ich  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  hlgjh  school  completion  programs,  cre<lit  for  high  school  graduation 
for  vocational-technical  credit,  ^nd  other  more  Imaginative  approaches 
should  be  Incorporated  Into  the  offerings  of  Area  IX  to  meet  the  needs  of 
at  Jeast  ^ome  of  the  approxljiiately  1060  1972  sixth  graders  and  963  1972 
first  gra^rs  who  are  predicted  to  be  drop*outs.     In  fact,  the  secondary 
school  drop-out  population  might  provide  substantial  numbers  of  students 
In  the  future  If  their  needs  could  be  met  by  the  area  school. 

f  'J 

Table  I  contains  a  sunnnary  of  the  ba&*£  data  from  which  the  first  ^ 
five  enrollment  figures  were  draun.    These  statistics  were  compiled  from 
the  enrollment  reports  submitted  to  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion by  the" elementary/secondary  school  districts  during  the  second  week 
of  the  fall  term  in  1972- 

In  sozzie  school  districts,  as  West  Liberty^  sevejral  students  we^  In  an 
^'ungraded"  category.     It  was  assumed  that  these  students  would  be  e'^^nly 
distributed  among  the  grades  to  which  they  would  notmally  be  assigned.  In 
the  case  of  West  Liberty,  the  upper  elementary  students  so  designated 
were  evenly  distributed  among  grades  4/^5^  and  6,  and  the  letters  "Est,** 
(^'estimated")  were  j>laced  above  the  numbers  in  question. 

In  sutmnary,  there  were  65,463  students  in  the  25  puj^tc 
school  systems  and  5,744  private  school  students  enroll^  at  Area  I^  in  the 
fSLll  of  1972-     Thus,  71,207  students  enrolled  In  grades  K-12  In  the  area 
that  fall. 

As  s'tated  eai;ller,  the  data  from  the  school  census,  conducted  in  June, 
1972,  Indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollments  at  least  unt/il 
1990,    The  actual  numbers  of  young  persons  under''?^ve  years  of  age  in  June 
1972,  are  shown  In  TabTe  II,  and  graphically  represented  In  l^lgure  P. 

According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Infraction,  which 
compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  "due  to  Inaccuracy -in  ^census 
enumeration,  mobility  of  population^  and  the  tlma'^dlfferential  from  the  June 
census  to  the  .  .  .  Septanber  enrollment  data,  the  typical  fall  enrollmer-t 
of  five  year  olds  identified  in  the  school  census  .  .  .  hA*!  been  an  increase 
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The  actual  drop-out  rate  for  all  of  Ar^ea  X  for  fiscal  year  197f  was  1A.2X 
for  grades  «oven  through  twelve.  The  actual  twelfth  grade  rate  was  3.17%. 
The  effect  oJ-  these  actual  rather  than  pro  lected  rates  is  shown  in  Figure  E, 

The  data  displayed  in  Figures  D  and  E  make  it  apparent  that  there  ^ 
will  be  more  graduating  seniors  from  which  to  draw  in  1978  than  in  1973, 
fewer  seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area  schools  in  198A.     In  1978 
there  will  be  approximately  600  more  seniors  than  in  1973;  yet  by  198A 
there  will  be  98  or  about  2%  fewer  seniors  than  in  1973. 

It  is  also  iuteresting  to  note  that  the  actual  drop-out  rate  in  Area  X 
in  FY  *  72  closely  approximated  the  state  drop-out  rate.     The  state  drop- 
out rate  for  grades  7-12  was  1A.8Z,  wh^le  in  Area  X  It  was-14.2%.  For 
grade  twelve,  the  rates  were  3.85X  and  3.17%  for  the  state  and  Area  X 
respectively-. 

The  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  provide  a  "pool"  of  addi- 
tionaL  potential  students  from  which  the  area  school  might  draw.  Special 
high  school  completion  programs,  credit  for  high  school  graduation  for 
vocaL ional-technical  credit,  and  other  more  imaginative  approaches  should 

incorporated  into  tlie  offerings  of  Area  X  to  meet  the  needs  of  at  least 
some  of  th^  approximately  9A2  1972  eighth  graders  and  82A  1972  first  graders 
who  are  predicted  to  be  drop-outs.     In  fact,  the  secondary  school  drop- 
out population  might  provide  substantial  numbers  of  students  in  the  future 
if  their  needs  could  be  met  by  the  area  school. 

Table  1  contains  a  summary  of  the  basic  data, from  which  the  first 
five  enrollment  figures  were  drawn.     These  statistits  were  compiled  from 
the  enrollment  reports  submitted  to  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instrucr 
tion  by  the  elementary/secondary  school  districts  during  the  second  week 
of  the  fall  term  in  1972* 

In  some  school  dis tr icts,  as  Cedar  Rapids,  several  students  were  in  an 
"ungraded"  category.-  It  was  assumed  that  these  students  would  be  evenly 
distributed  amon'g  the  grades  to  whl,ch  they  would  normally  be  assigned.  In 
the  case  of  Cedar  Rapi<is  the  elementary  students  so  identified  were  evenly 
distributed  among  grades  one  through  six,  and  the  letters  "Est,"  ("estimated") 
were  placed  above  the  numbers  in  question. 

In  surranary,  there  were  73,484  students  in  the  39  public 
school. systems  and  6067  private  school  students  enrolled  at  Area  X  in  the 
fall  of  1972^     Thus,  79,551  students  enrolled  in  grades  K-12  in  the  area 
that  faai. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  .data  from  the  sdiool  census  conducted  in  June, 
1972,  indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollments  at  least  until ^ 
-1990.   Th^  actual  numbers  of  young« persons  under  fi^e  years  of  age  in  June^  . 
1972,  are  shown  in  Table  11,  and  graphically  represented  in  Figure  F. 

Acct  rdUig  r  j  the      ^a  State  Etepartment  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  "due  to  inaccuracy  in  census 
enumeration, mobility  of  ^opulatTon,  and  the  time  differential  from  the  June 
census  to  the  ,   ,   [  Sept<imber  enrollment  data,  the  typical  fall  enrollment 
of  five  year  olds  identified  in  the  school  census  ,   .   .  has  been  an  ihcrease 
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The  d^a  displayed  in  Figures  D  and  E  make  it  apparent  that  there 
will  be  more  gra<luating  seniors  from  which  to  draw- in  1978  than  In  1973^ 
fewer  seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area  schools  in  1984.     In  1978  ' 
th^re  will  be  approximately  361  more  seniors  than  in  1973;  yet  by  1984;^^ 
there  will  be  1057,  or  12.1%  fewer  seniors  than  in  1973. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Ciie  actual  drop-out  rate  in  Area  XI 
in    FY  '72  was  somewljat  greater^than  the  state  drbp-out  rate.     The  state, 
drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  14.8%,  while  in  Area  XI  it  was  18.2%.  For 
grade  twelve,  the  rates^were  3.85%  and  4,68%  for  the  state  of  Area  XI 
respectively,  ^  ^ 

,  The  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  certainly  provide  a  "pool*' 
of  additional  potential  students  from  Vhich  the  area  school  might  draw- 
Special  high  school  completion  programs,  credit  for  high  school  graduation 
for  vocational-technical  credit,  and  other  more  imaginative  approaches 
should  be -incorporated  into  the  offerings  of  Area  XI  to  meet  the  needs  of 
at  least  some  of  the  approximately  2023  1972  seventh^^raders  and  1708  1072 
first  graders  who  are  predicted  to  be  drop-outs.     In  fact,  the  secondary 
school  drop-out  population  might  provide  substantial  numbers  of  students 
in  the  future  if  their  needs  could  be  met  by  the  area  school. 

Table  I  contains  a  summary  of  the  basic  data  from  which  the  first 
five  enrollment  figures  were  drawn,     lliese  statistics  were  compiled  from 
the  enrollment  reports  submitted  to  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion by  the  elementary/ secondary  school  districts,  during  thje  second  week 
of  the  fall  term  in  1972, 

In  some  school  districts,  as  Urbandale,  several  students  were  in  an 
"ungraded"  category.     It  was  assumed  that  these  students  would  be  evenly 
distributed  among  the  grades  to  which  they  would  normally  be  assigned. 
In  the  case  of  Urbandale,  the  elementary  students  were  evenly  distributed 
among  grades  one  through  six,  and  the  letters  "Est/*  ("estimated")  were 
placed  above  the  numbers  in  question^ 

In  sunmrnry,  there  were  123,617  students  in  the  6S  public 
school  systems  and  10,925  private  school  students  enrolled. at  Area  XI  in 
the  fall  of  19^72.     Thus,  134,5''*2  studet'i^s  enrolled  in  grades  K-12  in  the  , 
area  that  faLl^ 

As  stated    earlier,  the  data  from  the  school  census,  conducted  in. June, 
1972,  indicates  a^contlnuing  drop  in  school  enrollments  at  least  until 
1990.     The  actual  numbers  of  young  pf^rsons  under  five  years  of  age  in  June* 
1972,  are  shown  in  Table  IT,  and  graphically  represented  in  Figure  F. 

According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \rfiich 
\,  compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  "due  to  inaccuracy  in  ijoernsus 
^enumeration,  mobility  of  |>opulat±on,  and  the -time  differential  from  the  June 
census  to  the  ,   ,   .  Se^^>mber  enrollment  data,  the  typical  fall  enrollment 
of  five  year  olds  idenLxfied  in  the  school  census^   .  -  has  been  an*  Increase 
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The  actual  drop-out  rate  for  all  of  Area  XII  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  wai.l5.57o 
for  grades  seven  through  twelve.     The  actu%L  twelfth  grade  rate  was  4.3%* 
The  effect  o£  these  actual  rather  than  pro iected  raiCiS  is  shown       Figure  E. 

The  data  displayed  in  Mgures  D  and  E  make  It  apparc"it  that  there  will 
be  more  gradnatln;;  stMiior?^  from  wl^ich  to  draw  in  l?^y  riiai)  in 
1973,  fewer  seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area  schools  in  1984*     In  1979 
■there  will        approximately  122  more  aenfors  than  in  1973;  yet  by  1984 
there  will  be  571   (18,1?.)  fetter  seniors  thnn  in  1973* 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  ^actual  drop-out  rate  In  Area  XII 
in  FY  '72  closely  approximated  the  state  drop-out  rate*     The  state  drop' 
out  rate  for-  ;;radc*s  ?-12  was  14.8%,  while  in  Area  XII  It  was  15*5%.     For  ' 
;^,rade  twelve,  t^c^  rate?^  were  3,857^  and  4.37.  for  the  state  And  Area  XII 
rospt^ct  ivclv .  ■  * 

The  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  certainly  provide  a  "pool"  v 
of  additonal  potential  students  from  ^Ich  the  area  school  might  draw.  \ 
Speiclal  high  school  completion  programs,  credit  for  high  school  graduation 
for  vocational- technical  credit,  and"  other  more  Imaginative  approaches 
iihould  bo  incorporated  into  ^the  offerings  of  Area  XII  to  meet  the  need^  of 
at  least  some^of  the  api^roximately  602  1972  sixth  graders  and  473  1972 
"  first  graders  who  are  predicted  to  be  drop-outs.     In  fact,  the  secondary 

school  drop-out^  population  might  provide  substantial  number  of  students 
in  the  future  if  their  needs  could  be  met  by  the  ^ea  school. 

^        Table  T  contains  a  summary  of  the  basic  data  from  which  the  first 
five  enrollment  figures  were  drawn^    These  statistics  were  compiled  from 
tht?  enrollment  reports  submitted  to  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion by  the  elementary/secondary  school  districts  during  the  second  week 

,  of  thje  fall  term  in  1972. 

In  some  school  districts,  ks  Schleswtg,  several  students  werfe  In  an 
"ungraded"  cate^^ory.     It  was  ap55imied  that  these  students  would  be  evenly 
^         distributed  among  the  grades  to  which  they  would  normally  be  assigned.  In 
the  case  of  Schleswlg,  the  middle  school  students  were  evenly  distributed 
among  grades  six,  seven,  and  eight,  and  the  letters  "Est,"  ("estimated")  were 
placed  above  the  numbers  in  qi^estion.  ^ 

^  In  summary,  there  were  40,337  students  In  the  30  public 

"  school  systems  and  5162  private  school  students  enrolled  at  Area  XII  in 

the  fall  of  1972.     Thus,  45,499  students  enrolled,in  grades  K-12  in  the 
area  that  fall. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  data  from  the  school  census  conducted  in  June^ 
1972,  indicates  a  continuing  drop  in^school  enrollments  at  least,  until 
1990*     The  actual  numbers  of  young  persons  under  five  years  of  agfe  in  June, 
1972,  are  shown  in  Table  II,  and  graphically  represented  in  Figure  F. 

According  to  the  I^'wa  State  Depdrtment  o6  Public  Instruction,  which 
compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  tliat  "due  to  Inaccuracy  In  census 
enumeration^    mobility  of  population,  attd  the  time  differential  from  the  June 
census  to  the  ,   ,   .  September  enrollment  data,  the  typical  fal^l  enrollment 
of  five  year  olds  identified  in  the  school  census  .   ,   .  has  been  an  Increase 
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The  actual  drop-out,  rate  for  all  of  Area  XIII  for  Fiscal  Y^ar  1972  was  17.6% 
for  grades  seven  through  twelve.     The  effect  of  these  actual  rather  than 
pro lected  rates  is  sKown  in  Figure  E, 

The  data  displayed  in  Figures  D  snd  E  make  it  apparent  that  there  will 
he  TTiore  graduating  soniDrs  from  which  to  draw  in  1979  than  in  1973^  fewer 
seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area  schools  tn  198A.     In  1979  there  will 
be  approximately  178  more  seniors  than  in  1973;  yet  by  1984  there  will  be 
591  fewer  seniors  than  in^l973. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  actual  drop-out  rate  in  Area  Xlfi 
in  FY  '72  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  state  drop-out  rate.     The  state 
drop-out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  14.8%,  while  in  Area  XIII  it  was  17,67o,  For 
grade  twelve^   the  rates  were  3.85?^  and  4.77?*  for  the  state  and  Area  XIII 
respectively. 

The  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  certainly  provide  a  "pool" 
of  additional  potential  students  from  which  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  high  school  completion  programs^  credit  tor  high  school  graduation 
for  vocational-technical  credit,  and  other  more  imaginative  approaches 
should  be^incorporattid  into  the  offerings  of  Area  Xllalff  to  meet  the  needs  of 
at  least  somt^  of  the  approximately  677  1972  sixth  graders  and  512  1972 
first  graders  who  arc  predicted  to  be  drop*outs^     In  fact»  the  secondary  \ 
school  drop-otit  pcipulation  might  provide  r>ub3tantlal  numbers  of  students 
In  th«*  future  if  their  noeds  could  be  pet  hy  the  area  f^chool^ 

Table  I  cnntains  a  summary  of  the  baiiic  data  from  which  the  first 
five  enrollment  figures  were  drawn.    These  statistics  were  compiled  from 
the  enrollment  reports  submitted  to  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion by  the  elementary/secondary  scliool  districts  during  the  second  week 
of  the  fall  term  in  1972. 

In  dome  school  dislS|rlcts»  as  Clarlnda^  s^eral  students  were  Ip  an 
**ungraded'*  category.     Ty  was  as'^umed  that  th(?se  "s^denta  would  be  evenly 
distributed  among  the  grades  to  v/hich  they  wauld  n&rmally  be  assigned.  In 
the  case  t)f  Clarinda,  the  elementary  studtints  so  d^ignated  were*evenly  ^ 
distributed^ among  grades  K  through  6,  and  the  lett^s  "Est,*'  ("estimated") 
were  placed Vbove  the  numbers  in  question. 

In  nummary,  there  were  43,086  students  in  the  33  public 
school  systems  and  213A  pr^ivate  school  students  enrolled  at  Area  XlM  in 
the  fall  of  1972.     Thus,  A5,220  students  enrolled  iri  grades  K-12  in  the  area 
that  fai^. 

^s  stated  earlier,  the  data  from  the  school  census  conducted  in  June, 
1972,   Indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollments  at  least  until 
1990,     The  actual  numbers  of  young  persons  under  five  years  of  age  in  June» 
1972,  are  shown  in  Table  II,  and  graphically  represented  in  Figure  F, 

According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Ptfbllc  Instruction,  which 
compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  "due  to  inaccuracy  in  census 
enumeration,  mobililty  of  population,  and  the  time  differential   -rom  the  June 
census  to  the  .   .   .   September  enrollment  <iata,  the  typical  fall  enrollment 
of  five  year  olds  identified  in  the  school  census  ,   .   ,  has  been  an  increase 
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The  data  displayed  In  Figures  D  and  E  qiake  it  apparent  that  there 
will  be  more  graduating  seniors  from  , which  ta  draw  in  1977  than  In  1973, 
£ewer  seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area  8c}]Oolfl  in  1964.^    In  1977 
there  will  be  approximately  70  more  seniors  than  in  1973;    yet  by  1984 
there  will  be ^284  fewer  seniors  than  in' 1973,  . 

'     (  '  ^ 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  actual  drop-out^ate  in  Area 
XIV  in  FY  '72  was,  lower  than  the  state  drop-out  rate.    The  eJtate  drpp- 
out  rate  for  grades  7-12  was  14,6%,  while  in  Area  XIV  it  imo  11,0%'  For 
grade  twelve,  the  rates  were  3,85%  and  2.85%  for  the  state  snd  Area  XIV  . 
respectively. 

The  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school  certainly  provido  o  "pool" 
of  additional  potential  students  from  which  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  high  school  completion  programe,  credit  for  high  school  graduation 
for  voG^ional-technical  credit,  and  other  more  Imaginative  approaches 
should  biKj^corporated  into  th^  offerings  of  Area  XIV  to  meet  the  needs  of 
at  least  some  of  the  approximately  154  1972  eighth  graders  and  III  1972 
£irst  graders  who  are  predicted  to  be  drop-outs.     In  fact,  the  secondary 
school ^drop-out  populatlbn  might  ptovide  substantial  numbers  ofistudents 
in  the  future  if  their  need^  could  be  met  by  the  area  school, 

.    '    f  ■ 

Table  I  contains  a  summary  of  the  basic  jiata  from  which  the  first 
five  enrollment  figures  were  draim-    These  statistics  were  compiled  from 
Che  enrollment  reports  submitted  to  the  Iowa'  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion by  the  elementary/secondary  school  districts  during  the  second  week 
of  the  fall  t^rm  in  1972, 

In  some  school  districts^  as  Greenfield,  several  students  ^ere  in  an 
''ungraded**  category-  |^It  was  assumed  that  these  students  would  be  evenly 
distributed  among  th^  grades  to  whic|i  they  would  normally  be  assigned.  In 
the  case  of  Creenfiefd,  the  elementary  students  so  designated  t^ere  evenly 
distributed  among  grades  K-6,  and  the  letters  **Eat,"  ("estliaated")  were, 
placed  above  the  numbers  in  question.  ^  I 

In«  summary*  there  were  16,093  stt^dents  in  the  22-P3n?lic  school 
systems  and  141  private  school  students  enrolled  at  ArJ&  XIV  In  the  fall 
of  1972-    Thus,  16,234  students  enrolled  In  grades  K-K  in  the  area  that 
fall,  '  Ij 

As  stated  earlier,  the  data  from  the  school  ce^us  conducted  in  June, 
1972,  indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollments  at  least  until 
1990.     The  actual  numbers  of  young  persons  under  five  years  of  age  in  June, 
1972,  are  shown  in  Table  II,  and  graphically  represented  in  Figure 

According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  public  Inatrtiction,  which 
compiled  the  data,  e^erience  has. shown  that  "due  to  inaccuracy  in  census 
enumeration,  mobility  of  population,  and  the  time  differential  from  the  June 
census  to  the  ,  .  .  ?3ptember  enrollment  data,  the  typical  fall  enrollment 
of  five  year  olds  identified  in  the  school  census  .  ,  .  has  been  an  increase 
on  an  average  by  +1.8  percent  at  the  time  of  kindergarten  enrollment."  ^ 
This  1.8  percent  increase  has  been  applied  to  the  area  to^l  enrollment  in 
Figure  F. 
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The  actual  drop-out  rate  for  all. of  Area  XV  rfor  Fiscal  Year  1972  was  15.3% 
for  grades  seven  through  twelve.    The  effect  of  these  actual  rather  i^an 
pro jected  rates  is  shown  in  Figure 

The^Jata  displayed  in  Figures  D  and  E  make  it  apparent  that  there  wiM 
be  nearly  the  same  number  of  graduating  seniors  f reft  which  to  draw  in 
1979  than  in  1973,  even  fewer  seniors  will  be  available  to  the  area  schools 
in  1984,     In  1979  there  will  be  appro3d^|fr^J|^  56  fewer  seniors  than  in 
1973;.  yet  by  1984  th&re  will  be  598  f^^^fiiaibrs  than  in  1974. 

Ij:  is  also^  interesting  to  note  th^rthe  actual  drop-out  rate  in  Area 
XV  in  FY  '72  was  similar  to  the  state  drop-out  rate.    The  state  drop-out 
-^ate  for  grades  7-l'2  was  l4.87<,,/while  in  Area  XV  it  was  15.37..    For  grade 
twelve,  the  rates  were  3,657*  and  4.0%  for  the  state  and  Area  XV  respectively. 

The  young  ■peoi)le  who  drop  out  of  schdol  certainly  provide  a  "pool" 
of  additional  pot^tial  students  from  which  the  area  school  might  draw. 
Special  high  scho^  completion  programs,  credit  for  high  school  graduation 

fjr  vocatianalrteclmical  credit,  and  other  metre  imaginative^  approaches 
sfiould  be  incorporated  Into  t.he  offerirfgs  of  Area  XV  to  meet  the  needs  of 
aL  Ipast  isoTTic  of  tl>e  approximately  435  1972  sixth  graders  and  338  1972 
first  graders  who  arc  predicted  to  be  drop-outs.    In  fact,  the  secondary 
KChool  drop-out  population  tntght  provide  substantial  numbers  of  students 
in  the  /uturc  if  thuir  nocdr;  could  be  met  by  the  area  school. 

i 

Table  X  contains  a  summary  of  the  basic  data  from  which  the^, first 
Civo  enrollment  fi^,ures  were  drawn.     These  j5tatistics  were  compiled  from 
tljc' enrollment  reports  ^^u!?mLtted  to, the  Xcfwa  Department  of  Public  Insfc^^ruc 
tion  by  the  e lament aryZ-^econdary  school  districts  during  the  second  we^lc 
of  the  fall  term  in  1972. 

V 

In  summary,  there  were  33,770  students  in  the  26y  public  school 
systems  and  513  private  school  students  enrolled  at  Area  XV  in  the  fall 
of  1972.    Thus,  34/283  students  enrolled  in  grades  K-12  in  the  area  that 
fall. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  date  from  the  school  census  conducted  in  June, 
1972,  Indicates  a  continuing  drop  in  school  enrollments  at  least  until 
1990.    The  actual  roimbers  of  young  persons  under  five  years  of  age  in  June, 
1972,  are  ^hown  in  Table  II,  and  graphically  represented  in  Figure  F. 

According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Publ^ic  Instruction,  which 
compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  '*due  to  inaccuraqy  in  census 
enumeration,  mobility  of  population,  and  the  time  differential  from  the 
June  census  to, the  .  .  .  September  enrollment  datji,  the  typical  fall  en- 
rollment of  five  year  olds  Indentified  in  the  scfidSl  census  ;  .  .  has  been 
-Tn  increase  oji  an  average  by  +1.6  percent  at  the  time  of  kindergarten 
Lnrollment/'^  Tills  U8  percent  increfis^  has  been  applied  to  the  area  total 
v-nrollment  in  Fi^re  >, 
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The  actual  drop-out  rate  for  all  of  Area  XVI  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  ^aa  18.0% 

''on  P,'ad(*s  sevt?n  throup^h  twelve.    The  effect  of  these  actual  rather  than 
;jrn  jected  rato^        shown  in  Figure  E.  ^  , 

TIu  data  displny^^d  in  Figures  D  and  E  make  it  apparent  that  there  will 
be  only  sUP.htly  ff^w<  r  j;rnduatlng  seniors  from  which  to  draw  In  1980  than 
'.n  197  3>  i'ven  fewt*r  icniryr/i  will  be  Evallablf>  to  the  area  schools  in  198A. 
In  197^  there  wiii  be  atjp/oximatjely  68  fewer  seniors  tfhan  in  1973;  yjet  by 
1984  there  will  b^  300  fewer  seniors  than  In  1973. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  actual  drop-out  rate  In  Area  XVI 
in  FY  *72  waB  somewhat  higher  than  the  state  drop-out  rate.    The  state  drop- 
out rate  for  grades  7-12  was  14.87.,  while  in  Area  XVI  it  was  18.0%.    For  grade 
twelve,  the  rates  were  3.857.  and  4.64%  for  the  state  and  Area  XVI.  respectively. 

The^oung  people  who  drop  out  of  school  certainly  provide  a  "pool"  of 
additional  potential  students  from  which  the  area  school  might  dzm* 
SpeCL.ll  high  school  coiapletion  programs,  credit  for  high  school  graduation 
^for  vocaclonaUDchnical  credit,  and  other  more  imaginative  approaches 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  offerings  of  Area  XVI  to  meet  the  needs  of 
at  l-^ast  s.ome  of  tho  approximately  356  1972  fifth  graders  and,  314  1972 
fir^jt  graders  who  are  predicted  to  be  drop-outs.     In  fact,  the  secondary 
schdol  duop'OUt  population  might  provide  aubstantlal  ntrmbers  of  students 
in       ^  lut.ur^  If  their  ruH^ds  could  be  met  by  the  area  school. 

Table  T  ::'^nt'iin<^  a  pummary  of  the  basic  data  from  which  the  first  five 
onrollmou^-  fi^/,urt*<^  Wi^re  drawn.     These  statistics  were  compiled  from  the  en- 
roLt:nent  reports  submitted  to  the  Iowa  Deport^ment  of  Public  Instruction  by 
the  p Lementary/secondary  school  districts'  during  the  second  week  of  tbe  fall 
term  in  1972. 

■In  some*  school  districts,  as  Keokuk,  several  students  ^ere  In  an  "ungraded" 
.  category.     It  wajs  assumed  that  these  studeats  .would  be  evenly  distributed 
among  the  grades  to  which  they  would  normally  T^e  assigned.     In  the  case  of 
KeokuK,  the',  elementary  students  so  designated  were  evenly  distributed  among 
^  t;rades  K-6,  and  cl>e  l^tter^  "est,"  ('*ejstlmated")  were  placed  ;above  the  numbers 
in  question. 


In  suAnary,  there  weref  24,401  students  in  the  13  public  school  systems 

and  2j552  private  school  students  enrolle.d  at  Area  XVI  in  the  fall  of  1972. 

Thus,.  26,953  students  enrolled  in  grades  K-12  in  the  area  that  fall. 

I. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  data  from  the  school  census  conducted  in  June, 
1972,  4r^dicates  a  continuing  drop  In  school  enrollments  at  least  untlL/1990. 
The  actual  numbers  of  young  persons  under  five  years  of  age  in* June,^^972, 
are  shown  In  Table  II,  and  graphically  repreaented  in  Figure  p. 

According  to  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Inatructlon^  which 
compiled  the  data,  experience  has  shown  that  "due  to  inaccuracy  In  census 
^enumeration,  mobility,  of  population,  and  th    tlite  Ulf f ereui^lal  frcm  the  June 
census  to  the  .  .  .  September  enrollment  data,,  the  typical  fall  enrollment 
of  five  year  olds  identified  in  the  school  census  .  .  •  has  been  an  Increase 
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FIGURE  e 
AREA  I 

AVAILABILITY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

IN  1973,  1977  and  1984 
PUBLIC  &  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOTAL  -f REA 


1973 


5412 


1^>7 


1984 


NOTES;    Shaded  portion  represents  anticipated  druprout  rate  of  14,3%*  In 
grades  7  thru  12;  and  3,61%*^*  for  l2th  gr^die  alone,  / 

Based  on  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 

^  Statewide  totals  are  14.87. 

statewide  totals  are  3,85%  ^  . 
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AVAILABILITY  OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

IN  1973,-1977  AND  1984 
PUBLIC      PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOTAL  AREA 


lERlC 


2758 


1973 


1977 


1984 


i 


NOTES: 


Shaded  portion  repreddnta  anticipated  drop-out  rate  of 'lK7%^in  grades 
7  thru  l2f   and  3r50%       for  l2th  grade  alona.         "       .  ^ 

Baaed  on  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Servicea  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  FYil&72. 

* 'Statewide  totals  are  14.8% 
Statewide  totale  are  3.05% 
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— '"^      FIGURE  E 
AREA  III 

AVAigV|ILlTy  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  CRAOUATES 

IN  1973,   1978  AND  lsi84 
Ptra^C  &  PRIVATB  SCHOOLS  -  TOTAL  ARKA 
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1973 


197  8 


L93A 


4 


NOTES:    Shaded  portion  represents  anticipated  drop-out  rate  of  8.6%*  in  grades 
7  thru  L2;    and  2.59%**  for  L2th  g^rade  *ilone.  ^ 

Based  on  data  gath'ered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the  Stated 
DepartmetU  of  Public  Instruction  for 


*  Statawide  totals  are  1^8% 
**  Statewide  totals  are  3.^% 
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FIGURE  E 


AREA  IV 


AVAILABILITY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

'       IN  1973,  1978  AND  1984 
PUBLIC  6t  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOTAL  AHEA 
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X 


NOTES;     Shaded  portion  repreeenCS 
anticipated  drop-^out  rate  of  8-"'n!p* 
in  grades  7  thru  12;  and  1.11%^  for 
12th  grade  alone* 

Based  on  d^ta  gathered  by  the  Guidance 
Services  Section  of  the  State  Department 
of ^Public  Instruction  for  FY\72. 

**'Statewide  totals  are  14-87. 
Statewide  tot#^ls  are  3.857. 
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FIGURE  E 

"    AREA  V  ... 

AVAIIJVBILITY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

"  IN, 1973,  n977  AND  "1984     ,  v 
PUBLIC  &  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOTJVL  AREA 


.358fr 


/ 


tfOTES:    Shaded  portion  repreaentd  anticipated  drot)"Oui:  ran^  q£^.\V^  in  graded 
7  thru  12;  and  2.49%**  for  I2th  grade  alone. 

Baded  on'Deta  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Serviced  SectiCi  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  FY '72. 


*  statewide  totdle  are  14.8% 
**  iJt^tewide  totals  are  3.85% 


7 


erJc 
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AREA  VI 


AVAILABtLIf?  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GBAD 

IN  1973,  '1979  AND  1984 
PUBLIC  &  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOTAL 


,  in 


1973 


1979 


1984 


ERIC 


NOTES,:    Shaded  pQ>rtlon  rGpraeonts  anticipated  drop-out  r&to  of  10*6%^  In  grades 
7,  thru  12;    ^nd  a.3l%<^^fo!t  12th  s^ade  alon*^- 

Baoed  on  data  gathered  by  thQ  jSuldance  Services  Section  Qf  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 

^  Statewide  totals  are  14.8% 
statewide -totals  are  3-??% 


AREA  VII  . 
FOOOBEE 

AVAILABILITY  0^  ThIGH  SCHOOL  CPJU>UATES 

t  IN  1973*  1980  AND  1984 

PUBLIC  6t  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOTAL  .AREA 


4377 


NOTES:    ShaWed' portion  represents 
^intlclpatevd)  <irop*out  rate  of  14,7?** 
ill  grades  7  thru  12;  and  4.45%**  for 
12th  gr^'de  alone- 

'Ba$ed  on  data  gathered  by  the  Suidanc  > 
Services  Section  of  the  State  Departi^int 
-  of  Public  Instruction  for  FY*72, 

*  Statewide  totals  are  14,8% 
^  **  Statewide  totals  are  3*857, 


1 


1984 
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\ 


\  AREA  UC, 

AVAILABILITY  OF  HIGH  SCTOOL  GRADUATES  - 

,     IN  1973,  197^  AND  1984  ,  f 

PUBLIC  &  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOTAL  AREA 


5929 


>382 


4565 

4869 

4362 

f 

* 

1 

^^ 

t 

: 

■ 

i  I 

1973 


1979 


1984 


NOTES:    Shaded  portion  r^pteafents  anticipated  drop-out  rate  of  17*9%^?  In  grades 
7  thru  12;  and  4.357;^^  for  12th  grade  alone. 

Based  on  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the  Stale 
Department  of  Public  Inetructior  for  FY '72*  -  » 


er|c 


\ 


*  Statewide  totala  ar<:  14. o% 
**  Statewide  totals  aru  3.85% 
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FIGURE  IE 

AREA  X 


J -AVAILABILITY  OF  HIGH  ^CHOOL  GRADUATES' 
%  ]  m  1973,  1978  AMO  1984^ 

t  >JJBLIC      PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOTAL  AREA 


t  ■■■■  . 


1984 


NOTES : 


Shaded  port'ion  ^epre^ents;  anticipated  drop-out  rate  of  14.2^  In^grades 
7  thru  12;  and3a7%**  for  I2ch  grades  alone," 

Based  on  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the  StaCe  - 

Depar^meno^^ o f  public   rnstructiofT'for  py*72,  ^  ^ 


^  Statewide  totals  are  1*^.67^ 
S4:a£iewid'e  totals  are  ^.857* 


2-8 


V 


1/ 


FIGURE  E 

AREA  XI 

AVAILABILITY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

IN  19  7  3,  1978  m>  1984* 
PUBLIC  &  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOTAL  AREA 


HH7 


1973 


t97S 


J 


N 


KOTESr   Shaded  portion  repre^eota 
anticipated  drop*out  rate  of  I8.27jfr  * 
in  grades  7  thru  12;  and  4/68%^  for 
L2th  grade  alone. 

Ba^ed  on  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance 
Services  Section  of  the  State  Departtpent 
o|  Public  Instruction"  for 

*  Statewide  totals  are"  1.48% 
Statewide  totals  are  3.85^ 


2^8 
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FIGURE  e! 

AREA  XI^ 

AVAILABILITY  OF  HIGH  sdtlOOL  GRADUATES 

IN  1973,  1979  4*61984  , 
PUBLIC  &  PRIVATE  SCHOOlJ ' -  TOTAL  AREA 

( 


3876 


3054 


NOTES:    Shaded  portion  represents 
anticipated  drop-^out  rate  of  15.5%''^ 
in  grades;?  thru  12;  and  4.3^EA^  for 
L2th  grade  alone. 

Based  on  the  data  gathered  by  the 
Guidance  Selj^vices  Section  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  FY'72. 

^  Statewide  totals  are  14.6% 
**  Statewide  totals  are  3.85% 


197  9  1984 

2-8 
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FIGURe  E 

^      area'xiii         .  . 
availability  of  high  s€hoei!^  graduates 

IN  1973,  1970  AND  1984 
PUBLIC  &, PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  to¥AL  AkfiA 


"  3257 


1973 


1979, 


1984 


iJOTES;    Shaded  portion  represahts  antici4)ated  drop-out  r-ite  of  17.67,*  In  grades 
7  thru  12;  and  4.777,**)  ffer  12th  grade  alone. 

Based  on  data  fathered  by  the  Guidaqce  Services  Sedtion  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  FY'79. 


ERIC 


0 


^  Statewide  totals  are  14.87* 
Statewide  totals  are  3.85% 
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FtqURE  E 

AREA  XIV 


AVAILABILITY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

IN  1973,  1977  AMD  1984 
PUBLIC  &  .  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOTAL  AREA 


1406 


Hi 


NOTE? I 


Shaded  portion  represent!flr  antlclpatecT  drbp^out  rate^of  II. OS^  in  grades 
7  thruM2;  and '2-857^  for  I2t^  gr^e  ^lone^. 

"^ased  on  data  gathered  by  th^  puldan«  .S^ervlcea  Section  of  the  State  ^ 
Department  of  Pub]/L^  Inst;ructlotf*forlFy '75i. 


ERLC 


*  statewide  totals  .are  14  ."8% 
**-atatewlde  totals  are  3.85^%^ 
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FIGURE 


AVAILABILITY  OP* HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE^ 

IN  1973,  1979  AND  1984 
PUBLIC  «t  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  -  TOl'AL  AREA 


1973 


1979 


1984 


4 

Shaded  portion  represents  an;:lclpated 'drop-out  rate,  of  I5;3%fr  in  grad 
.7  thru.  12;  a^ad  4.0%**  for  l2th  grafle  alone* 

Based  bYi  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the  State 
beparfeiient  of  Public  Instruction  for 


Statevl^@^  totals  ^re  14*8% 
Statewide  totals  are  3,85% 
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ARik  XVI 


AVAILABILITY  OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

IN  1973,  1980  AND  1984 
PUBLIC  &  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  r  TOTAL  AREA 


2163 


r 


.-If 


1973 


1978 


1984 


NOTES:    Shaded  portion  represents  anticipated  drop-out  rate  of  18,0%^  in  gredes 
7  thru  12;  and  4,647*^**  for  I2th  grade  alone. 

Based  on  data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Section  of  the  State 
*;  Department  of  Public  Instrngtion  f^r  FY'T-S, 

*  statewide  totals  are  14, 8^1  t  ,  - 

**  statewide  totals  are  3,85%  .  '  ■ 

^ 
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Area  I 


1972  £nrQllmsnts 
* 

(Grades) 


School  DisCricC 

K 

I 

2 

3 

A 

■ 

S 

6 

7 

8 

'  9 

10 

LI 

12 

Sub 
Tot. 

Spec . 
Bd. 

Other 

Grand 
Total  ^ 

03  0135 
Allamakee 

157 

184 

160 

182 

162 

167 

"173 

211 

216 

178 

170 

177 

203 

2340  , 

* 

29 

2369 

03  1972 

Eastern  Allamakee 

58 

68 

68 

61 

80 

80 

82 

77 

78 

39 

36 

34 

35 

790  . 

22 

812 

03  5310- 
Postvlllre 

59 

76 

65 

100 

75 

78 

68 

91 

81 

72 

95 

84 

98 

^1042 

20 

• 

1062 

19  2349 

Frederickaburg 

35 

37 

32 

46 

41 

40 

30 

45 

38 

36 

33 

39 

40 

492 

34 

526  . 

19  4662  > 
New  Hampton 

155 

163 

144 

139 

164 

145 

180 

165 

171 

170 

189 

185 

171 

2141 

11 

2152 

22  1080 
Central 

^53 

67 

69 

79 

73 

100 

84 

iqi 

112 

•89 

103 

76 

1075 

0 

1 

1075 

22  2394 
Gamavlllo 

36 

-  31 

39 

37 

.  35 

47 

46 

50 

50 

51 

48 

29 

40 

539 

51 

/ 

590 

22  2763 
GuCtenberg 

99 

53 

44 

t% 

'  73 

69 

62 

64 

62 

69 

81 

64 

64 

866 

10 

876 

22  4095 
Mar-Mac 

31 

*4l 

29 

44 

47 

46 

45 

38 

33 

'  45 

37 

36 

28 

500 

■5 

* 

505 

22  4419 
MFL 

52 

53 

68 

64 

72 

79 

,88 

77 

89 

85 

83 

96 

84 

990 

15 

1005 

22  6175 
StairiDonc 

83 

89 

87 

93 

104 

118 

113 

100 

117 

103 

107' 

93 

102 

1309 

8 

- 

mi 

28  1989 

Edgewood-Co le  sburs 

69 

63 

72 

63 

80 

63 

67 

62 

65 

70 

66 

70 

64 

874 

.  7 

88 1\ 

28  4043 

Maquoketa  Valley 

87 

- 

89 

84 

103 

98 

105 

9P 

115 

137 

103 

123 

95 

99 

1328 

■  0 

1328 

28  6950 

Heat  Delaware 

193 

165 

179 

162 

176 

194 

.  IJB4 

224 

216 

220 

20? 

213 

190 

2527  ^ 

26 

2553 

31  1863 
Dubuque 

1511 

856^ 

818 

821 

- 

880 

886 

847 

1106 

1126 

1073 

1071 

958 

854 

12807 

289 

ung. 
51  ar. 

13147  r 

31  6961 

Western  Dubuque 

471 

232 

181 

240 

378 

233 

253 

298 

■ 

287 

216 

224 

- 

269 

230 

,  3512 

41 

~~3T53-— 

33-2223 
Fayette 

■  29 

25 

25 

27 

.  28 

41 

40 

36 

43 

29 

40 

28 

44 

435 

11 

446 

33  4774  • 
tilorth  Fayette 

89 

127 

104 

106 

131 

118" 

124 

136 

118 

120 

r 

111 

107 

120 

1511* 

'  — 

„  20 

1531 

33  4869 
Oelwein 

180 

179 

177 

180 

192' 

178 

212 

211 

230 

198 

20^ 

20S 

198- 

*2549 

21 

2570  ^- 

< 

t 


to 


ERIC 
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TABLE  CONTINUED) 

1972  Enrollments 


Area  I 


continued 


(Grades) 


School  Dlstricc 
* 

K 

■  1 

2 

3 

—  ■ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

"  

10 

11 

12 

SuB. 
Tot. 

—  ' 

* 

Ed. 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

33  6509 

Turkey  Valley  V 

90 

69 

55- 

68 

6S 

81 

82 

116 

123 

113 

116 

.111 

12L 

1213 

24 

* 

J237 

33-6591 

Valley  '  ^ 

45 

64 

68 

58 

72 

71 

69 

74 

67' 

71 

58 

64 

57 

.  838 

10 

848 

33  6943 
West  Central 

42 

3S 

39 

43 

53 

44 

44 

65 

46 

50 

61 

53 

-^7 

625 

0 

625  ■ 

45  3029 

Howard -Winneshiek 

162'. 

163 

155 

155 

157 

189 

178 

192 

169 

182 

188 

19^ 

L81 

'2270  ■ 

25 

2295' 

45  5508 
RicevilLe 

52 

65 

74, 

82 

80 

80 

71 

83 

^5 

8^ 

948 

0 

948 

96  1638 
Decorah 

152 

(Est) 
148 

(Est) 
14  9 

(Esc 
149 

129 

L49 

16^ 

148 

'l58 

179 

143 

166 

149 

1986 

41 

v2027 

96  4787 

North  Winneshiek 

3S 

32 

■40 

45 

46 

48 

50 

60 

46 

45 

43 

47 

39 

579 

7 

■586 

^6  6100 

Siputh  Winneshie : 

95 

29 

32 

35 

44 

52 

36 

55 

68 

i 

115 

131 

112 

125 

929 

0 

929 



J 

Total  Public^ 

4123 

3209 

3048 

3224 

3546 

3424 

3510 

397  L 

4022 

3809 

3839 

3712 

3528 

47.013 

727 

51 

47.793. 

Total  Parochial 

37 

1324 

L606 

1632 

1601 

1617 

L600 

1368 

1390 

815 

837 

839 

750 

15.436 

■ 

15,436 

Torals 

4160 

4533 

4654 

4856 

5147 

5091 

5110 

5359 

54'l2 

4624 

4676 

4551 

4278 

62,449 

922 

51' 

63-229 

- 

NOTE:    An  additional 

195 

stude 

nts  a 

re  ei 

trollt 

:d  in 

Spec: 

'al  E<3 

lucatl 

OD  C 

.asso 

3  Id 

?ount 

f  Schools 

• 

- 

i 

_!  

1 

i 


TABLE  I 

1972  EnroHmfints 


Area  II 


(Grades) 


School 

2  , 

3 

it 

~  5 

6 

7 

8  ' 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sub. 
Tot, 

Spec . 
Ed.  . 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

12  1872  ' 

Dumont                   '  ' 

19 

18 

32 

4 

2^ 

i  27 

24 

\ 
20 

34 

22 

3G 

29 

38 

338 

6 

344 

11  i664  . 
Greene 

32 

50 

51 

55 

45 

53 

63 

55 

44 

49 

72 

64 

691  r" 

■  ^^4^ — 

1 

692 
 ^  

17  1233 
Clear  Lake 

121 

95 

125 

145 

142 

155 

162 

172 

153 

■164 

16A 

165 

192  2  * 

15 

*  - 

1937 

i1  4Ui 

Itoscxn  CLty 

389 

est. 

497' 

est« 
509 

est. 
501 

est, 
494 

est. 
"512 

est. 
502 

>  568 

593 

566 

539 

53L 

'538 

6739 

171 

6910 

17  4266 

Me servey- Thornt on 

15 

23 

17 

'  29 

24 

25 

27 

26 

29 

32 

32 

4i 

353 

2 

355 

17  5616 

Sockwell-Swaledale 

48 

28 

43 

35 

42 

50 

40 

53 

36 

67 

4A 

45 

44 

575 

8 

583 

17^^33 
Ventura 

29 

22 

26 

26 

38 

34 

.  46 

38 

32 

39 

41 

56 

467 

5 

* 

472  . 

34  1116 
Charles  City 

216 

247 

231 

~Z50 

219 

229 

268 

287 

262 

258 

248 

262 

216 

3193 

27 

9 

3229 

34  4761 

Hora  Springs-Rock 

45 

39 

41 

46 

44 

62 

62 

52 

69 

,  54 

62 

•  58 

.  47 

681 

5* 

686 

"'  34:5697-  Riidd-Rock- 
ford-Marble  Rock 

57 

.  74 

64 

83 

83 

74 

71 

87 

- 

SO 

74 

76 

"  7(5 

75 

984 

„  0 

984 

35  091fr 

<:ai 

23 

'  25 

29 

31 

28 

24 

32 

28 

28 

,41 

4q 

36 

46 

411 

■     -  - 

3 

414 

35  2781 

Hampton  ^ 

94 

110 

97 

90 

105 

135 

145 

108 

120 

115 

/ii§ 

114 

106 

1457 

0 

1457 

35  5922 

She£j4.eld-Chapin 

34 

40 

40 

38 

39 

39 

,  54 

39 

49 

50 

f  ; 

52 

4^ 

48 

ifs& 

0 

56d 

■  41  om 

Britt 

54 

56 

•  69 

59 

71 

70 

58 

73 

72 

67 

87 

82 

73 

891 

3 

894 

41  Ui9 
Corwith-Wesley 

Z3 

-  30 

28 

36 

'  41 

* 

31 

33 

30 

36 

24 

36 

3S 

32 

419 

0 

419 

Ul  24b3 

G  amer -Hay  f  le  lii 

60 

66 

69 

78 

^8 

77 

76 

■ 

82 

84 

69 

91 

6€ 

77 

975 

u 

r 

988 

41  3276 
Kanawha 

18 

.  1« 

24 

22 

22 

28 

21 

24 

32 

21 

19 

37 

26 

312 

0 

312 

41  i366 
Klemne 

13 

24 

.  20 

22 

14 

28* 

16 

is 

32 

33 

36 

36 

318 

* 

319 

u  m3 

.2? 

329 

V. 

•  333 

CO  ^ 


ERIC 


I 

Area  II  -  continued 


TABLE  J  (CONTINUED) 

1972  ^Enrotlinents 


(afades) 


School  District 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

f 

J 

.  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sub, 
Tot. 

Spec. 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

66  14995 
Osage 

115 

94 

112 

126 

123 

-119 

M 

145 

147 

173 

17; 

16{ 

1785 

■  ^  ■ 
16 

1801 

66  5751 
Saint  Ansgar 

71 

53 

64 

66 

68 

90 

72 

71 

97 

114 

104 

i05 

109 

1084 

'16 

1 100 

95  0873 

Bu££alo  Center 

27 

34 

27 

30 

50 

*  49 

40 

46 

59 

47 

V  43 

53 

54 

559 
 ii£  

0 

• 

559 

95  2295 
Forest  City 

)  116 

115 

104 

146 

142 

133 

128 

130 

116 

123 

136 

123 

111 

1623 

8 

L631 

95  3420  , 
Lak%  Mills  . 

75 

69 

79 

—53- 

—  98 

77 

100 

86 

91 

98- 

*  92 

'  94 

88 

1100' 

0 



IlOO    "  • 

95  5400 

 asL. 

1,0 

L3 

16 

12 

t  !)■ 

21 

19 

L3 

1?' 

■U 

)^ 

)■? 

187  '- 

0 

187 

95  63*3 
ThoomsbiL 

18 

^5 

'25 

24 

29 

28 

31 

24 

25 

25 

39 

2C 

31 

344 

.  3 

347 

93  4772  • 
North  Central 

54 

65 

63 

53 

816 

70 

65 

75 

70 

71 

7^ 

57 

846 

10 

 i  

856 

98  4768 

No  rth^ood-Kenset  t 

72 

71 

71 

73 

•  72. 

81 

66 

68 

79 

79 

64 

70 

944 

4 

10  ungr 

 1  

958 

99  0594 
Belicoad 

70 

63 

71 

78 

75 

*  95 

63 

89 

86 

• 

83 

71 

74 

96 

1014 

2 

L016 

It 

2057 

21S5 

2278 

2434 

2436 

2526 

2597 

2597 

2627 

2572 

2554 

31109 

■ 

323 

  — 

19 

31451 

Total  Parochial 

■  33 

163 

160 

175 

^  204 

213 

'  229 

170 

161 

93 

69 

79 

81 

1830 

0 

1830 

Total 

1984 

2M0 

2315 

2453 

2509 

2647 

2685 

2696 

2758 

2690 

269£ 

2651 

263S 

32939 

323 

19 

33281 

/ 

—  _ 

• 

naL.: 

ludan 

14  ar 

L  rax 

tar  Sj 

«cia 

L  Edc 

caei< 

D  Cll 

seM  In  C 

I 


ERiC 


'ram 


TABLE  I 

1972  Enrollments 


4 


Area  111 


(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

1 

2 

3 

.4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

lb 

"11 

12 

Sub. 
Tot. 

<■     -  - 

Spec . 
Ed, 

Other 

Crartd 
Total 

21  1218 
Clay  Central 

33 

31 

44 

34 

44 

(ft  3> 

45 

37 

44 

47 

37 

511" 

6 

517 

21  2133  ^ 
Everly 

33 

30 

33 

44 

4i; 

"  36 

35 

38 

35 

40 

^2 

46 

39 

492 

0 

492 

21  6050 
SToux.  Valley 



23 

16 

'  24 

,  28 

27 

30 

33 

'  38 

36 

42 

30 

45 

388 

0 

388 

21  6092 
South  Clay 

27 

22 

28 

21 

-  30 

31 

29 

33 

35 

■38 

38 

29 

38 

399 

'  8 

407 

21  610Z 
Spencer 

,172 

149 

198 

189 

199 

213 

182 

209 

174 

202 

183 

191 

220 

2481 

'  40 

2521  ^ 

30  0342 
Arnolds  Patk 

18 

19 

28 

24 

31 

31 

* 

21 

23 

29 

24 

22 

■  ?5 

25 

320 

5 

,325  ' 

*  30  2846 
Harris-Lake  Pitrk 

35 

■  37 

35 

31 

41 

44 

40 

45 

,  40 

32 

\4 

36 

41 

501. 

-  5 

506 

30  4284 
Hi  I ford 

27 

29 

-  38 

47 

38 

40 

49 

57 

46 

61' 

78 

74 

,  80 

664 

5 

,669  - 

30  6120 
Spirit  Lake 

100 

"80 

82 

106 

103 

no 

110 

119 

108 

111 

101 

100 

104 

1334 

10 

- 

.1344 

30  6345 
Terril 

24 

"25 

27 

26 

27 

29 

39 

34 

33 

32 

32 

25 

40 

"~^93 

393 

32  0333 
&rK3trons 

'  39 

34 

.  45 

37 

38 

38 

.  50 

40 

37 

34 

29 

39 

33 

493 

6 

499 

32  2124 
Estherville 

155 

1^8 

160 

187 

M66 

178 

^18 

184 

201 

209 

187 

186 

180 

2369 

36 

2405  ^ 

32  2700 

Lincoln  Central  ^ 

16 

,  24 

16 

27- 

27 

*  23 

26 

26 

29 

26 

24 

27 

25 

318 

3 

* 

321 

32  5544   /  , 

Rincsted 

16 

17 

21 

16 

'  16 

s 

24 

27 

28 

'20 

23 

24 

32 

27 

291 

8 

"  299 

55  0126  \ 
Alaona  '^^^ 

176 

145 

113 

128 

.  129 

161 

169 

151 

146 

163 

135 

134 

127 

1877 

71 

1948 

55  0900 
Burt 

2te 

.  23 

18 

'  '22 

21 

23. 

23, 

20 

24 

28 

17 

23 

*  20 

283 

284 

55  3456 
Lak6ta 

10 

8 

17 

13 

23 

17 

22 

.  17 

22 

19 

11 

21 

23 

223-  ^ 

4 

"  227 

55  3573 
Ledyard 

■12 

10^ 

15 

17 

17 

21 

19 

19 

19 

19 

26 

12 

19 

225 

3 

 :- 

228 

55  3897 

1..^ 

...^ 

 22 

7? 

.  248 

I 


ERIC 


ms. 


4 


'Area  III  -  continued 


TABt£  1  (CONTINUED^ 
1972  Enrollments 

(Grades) 


hoo I  Distrirt 

^  1  L  W  w  L.           ^  w  lik  1.  ^ 

K 

1 

2 

3 

•J 

1  .  

4 

5 

"  6 

7 

A 
(J 

'9 

10 

11 



1'2 

Sub. 
Tot. 

Ed, 

ucner 

^  ^ 

Crand 
/Total 

Sentral 

22 

29 

1 — I — 
29 

'30 

30 

39 

31 

< 

39 

^  34 

36 

37 

42 

450 

I 

— 4 — 

^  451 

JJ  DJU7 

Swea  City 

40 

31 

'  33 

29 

38 

42 

41 

35 

44 

30 

3^5 

40 

46 

48^  - 

K 

484 

Titonka 

25 

33 

'  36 

41 

39 

43 

38 

34 

40 

42 

49 

35 

30 

485 

■,5* 

490  , 

Ayrshire 

22 

11 

29 

18 

31 

33 

22 

19 

26 

^3 

19 

22 

27 

302  - 

4 

306" 

/  ■4  £UOO 

Emmets burs 

98 

75 

111 

102 

83 

10 1 

102 

115 

99 

■III 

116 

124 

115 

1352 

^10 

*'l36i 

74  2556 
Graettinaer 

31 

41 

35 

36 

37 

48 

48 

46 

55 

37 

54 

A 
49 

.  552 

3 

"555 

Mallard  ' 

21 

18 

21 

26 

22 

22 

30 

23 

34 

40 

34 

32 

21 

344 

2 

k.  ■ 

346 

>    74  5724 
Ruthven 

25 

13 

22 

18 

30 

21 

23 

26 

26 

34 

32 

18 

313 

4 

317 

74  fiQ?1 

West  Bend 

48 

21 

17 

24 

29 

28 

28; 

'i9 

32 

48 

49 

38 

,  39 

430 

430 

< 

Total  Public' 

1288 

1140 

1290 

1^30 

1377 

1462 

1514 

1508 

147 1  j 

<578 

1507 

1511 

1542 

18518 

244 

18762 

Total  Parochial 

0 

207 

209 

234 

225 

273 

221 

277 

/ 
247 

^46 

148 

157 

 w 

150 

2494  . , 

2494 

Total 

L2S8 

1347 

1499 

1564 

1602 

1735 

1735 

1785 

1718 

1724 

1655 

1668 

1692 

21012 

21256  

* 

• 

* 

172  G 

tudei 

is  ai 

• 

e  ant 

1  Ed« 

>catl 

m  cl 

l«S«8 

In  Count; 

 ?r 

Schp) 

ERIC 


TABLE  I  0 
1972  Ehrollg>eR&g 


kt^  IV 


(Grades) 


V 

Pi 

1 

7 

Q 
O 

Q 
y 

1  n 

11 

1  2 

Tot. 

Ed. 

Other 

u  tano 
Tocal 

18  4068  ^ 
Marcus 

42 

37 

52 

56 

55 

86 

75 

77 

64 

,  77 

6a 

5^ 

61 

807 

10" 

817 

Cleghorn 

18 

37 

25 

30 

35 

45 

32 

34 

34 

30 

36 

42 

38 

436 

— 

442 

CeaCral  Lyon 

69 

62 

72., 

76 

89 

81 

87 

97 

91 

91 

105 

99 

97. 

1116 

2^ 

4  unfir. 

1 142""--" 

fin  ?A*\7 
George 

29 

48 

41 

45 

54 

38 

.  59 

,  56 

46 

48 

57 

53 

1  

48 

622 

1 

fin  "^TTl 
LlttU  Rock 

21 

*  '28 

'  ■ 

24 

30 

20 

19 

22 

21 

34 

1^ 

31 

23 

30 

3 

fiO  fiQA'%' 

West  Lyon 

97 

63 

62 

83 

80 

89 

112 

1P4 

89 

,,  n 

94 

96 

1L2Q 

11  ?n 

71  9ftfiO 

HarcUv 

41 

56 

40 

59 

45 

51 

60 

47 

69 

66 

67 

)  V703 

5 

708 

71    ^1  ^7  ^ 

Paul  Una  ' 

t 

30 

22 

31 

27 

32 

34 

47 

56 

44 

48 

64 

50 

59 

544 

6 

■  550 

71  ^^Afi 

Prlmahar 

19 

14 

23 

27 

18 

29 

32 

29 

^29 

39 

23 

3^ 

23 

336 

2 

..338 

71  ^7Qfi 

Sanborn 

20 

26 

26 

■31 

31 

28 

40 

40 

35 

33 

42 

30 

38 

'420 

6 

426 

Sheldon 

100 

104 

102 

102 

104 

93 

108 

109 

135 

118 

.156 

141 

■  139 

t5tl 

37 

15^ 

71  ^9Q1 

Sutherland 

34 

30 

30 

34 

42 

48 

.49 

45 

35 

43 

41 

32 

51 

514 

7 

"  521 

70  /■  *>  ^  n 
Melvtn 

10 

8 

8 

12 

16 

20 

17 

18 

23 

20 

22 

32 

1 

225 

1 

226 

Ocheveden 

17 

13' 

17 

21 

18 

19 

26 

19 

23 

25 

31 

3i 

■278 

•* 

'  it 

278 

72  5994 
Sib Lev 

75 

70 

66 

84 

76 

94 

88 

86 

104 

97 

1095 

12 

1107 

84  0747 

povden-Hull  ^ 

?l 

54 

41 

46 

55 

63 

46 

60 

54 

48 

"62 

55 

* 

54 

689 

3 

692 

84  2268 
j  Ftovd  Valley 

48 

30 

25 

39 

29 

47 

41 

*42 

— 

42 

50 

34 

42 

521 

■521 

1  84  4149 

y   lurtce-OranRe  City 

43 

56 

.68 

51 

67 



59 

f  

69 

82 

62 

82 

82' 

• 

81 

I 

a72 

872  . 

siC^  5607 

1  MOck  Valley 

."50  J 

40 

45 

64 

56 

55 

73 

1  ^5, 

-^9. 

52 

67 

%  699 

699 

CO 

to 


TAB^LE  I  (CONTINUED) 
L972.EnroLLiDent8 


4 


Area  IV  -  continued 


(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

I 

2 

3' 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

'  

10 

11 

12- 

Sub, 
Tot. 

Spec . 
Ed. 

— 1 

other 

GK^nd 
/Total 

84  6030 
Sioux  Center 

54' 

57 

68 

72 

73 

e  79 

70 

68 

86 

80 

-  92 

,  75 

^938 

'  45 

983 

84  6990 
West  SiOux 

72 

92 

L06 

91 

89 

90 

99 

95 

99 

■  89 

.  99 

*  

— K  

1187  ' 

17  , 

1204  ' 

-T"  

Total  Public 

936 

923 

970 

1-  ' 

1072 

1079 

1207 

L266 

12  U 

1248 

135^ 

1266 

1272 

14955 

183 

4  ungr 

■ 

.  15142 

Total  Parochial 

in* 

■ 

279 

330 

339 

338 

363 

331' 

7'  ' 

338 

236 

2^*6 

225 

3801 

70  ungr 

.     387 1  ' 

Total 

lUO 

1202 

1300 

1411 

U17 

1508 

1571 

1597 

1552 

1484 

1598 

1512 

18756 

183 

74  unRr 

.•  19(U3 

- 

.  — I— 
■ 

r 

■ 

i 

■ 

/ 

f  ■ 

* 

V 

,  i  ■ 

:  

 - 

^   ' 

1  

V 



CO  w 


.  TABLE  I 

1972  Enrollniants 


Area  V 


(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

1 

3 

4- 

5 

7 

o 
O 

9 

1  n 
10 

11 

1^ 

Sub. 
Tot. 

Spec . 
Ed. 

Other 

1 

Grand 
Total 

11  0072 

Albert  City-Trueada 

Le  2a 

24 

38 

37 

38 

43 

43 

'  41 

47 

44 

51 

5: 

5; 

539 

6 

• 

545 

11  0171 
Alta 

52 

51 

38 

5P 

.  40 

7(f 

64 

72 

70 

67 

71 

76 

63 

784 

7 

2  uBgr. 

793 

11  4050 
Marathon 

.  21 

7' 

7 

19 

23 

17 

19 

20 

18 

27 

■24 

17 

16 

235 

235 

11  4644 

Wewell-Provldence 

21 

32 

22 

41 

30 ' 

31 

.38 

43 

34 

45 

31 

33 

435 

435  . 

11  5481 
Reoibrandt 

6 

I'l 

10 

13 

15 

18 

9 

15 

13 

13 

15 

14 

15 

-  167 

167 

11  6048 
Sioux  Rapids 

16 

22 

15 

23 

22 

"22 

25 

24 

21 

23 

25 

39 

25 

302 

,  -  6 

308 

11  6219 
Storm  Lake 

145 

126 

125 

OH 

158 

164 

169 

156 

183 

155 

164 

164 

147 

1993 

67 

2060 

43  1055 
Cedar  Vallfiv 

20 

25 

24 

«40 

25 

34 

36 

29 

37 



27 

.  30 

33 

31 

395 

395 

13  3411 
Lake  Cltv 

46 

42 

53 

50 

54 

64 

55 

62 

65 

65 

66 

68 

53 

743 

30 

773 

13  3807 
-.Lohrville 

18 

16 

22 

) 

24 

,27 

?4 

25 

\^ 

25 

24 

32 

30 

325 

^. 

327 

13  3915 
,  Lvtton 

18 

17 

25 

18 

22 

22 

27 

18 

22 

25 

25 

21 

38 

298 

5 

903 

13  4023 
Mans on 

49 

51 

75 

68 

65 

.  81 

79 

75' 

70 

71 

85 

80 

66 

•  ,  91*5 

915 

13  5301 
Pomeroy 

2^ 

24 

26 

26 

35 

41 

27 

40 

38 

22 

'32 

30 

30 

400 

400  . 

13  5625 
Rockwell  Cltv 

64 

^  59 

60 

68 

60 

66 

70 

62 

90 

79 

71 

69 

65 

883 

19 

3   '■ 

902 

37  1967 

Eastj:(reene  Countv 

38 

43 

44 

39 

34 

56 

'56 

42 

42 

49 

45 

48 

44 

580 

20 

m 

600 

^7  3195 
Je^^Rrson 

92 

105 

129 

108 

l24 

126 

104 

13^ 

120 

94 

122 

101 

125 

1481 

8 

1489' 

;  37  5139 
Paton-Churdan 

23 

35 

35 

34 

35 

46 

38 

35 

40 

38 

32 

.  41 

44 

476 

476 

37  5841 
Scran  e«o 

26 

31 

,26 

28 

30 

24 

3a 

27 

34 

21 

23 

39 

33 

381  : 

5 

386 

40  4775 

Northeast  Ha[>!:tlltoa 

24 

45.. 

38 

42 

35 

44 

35 

61 

55 

*0 

49 

563 

563  . 

I  * 


CO 


ERIC 


Area  V  -  continued 


TABLE  r  (CONTINUED) 

1972  EnroUmgnts 

(Grades) 


\ 
I 
I 
t 


£ 

L 


School  District 

K 

I 

2 

3 

5 

6 

-t 

t' 

Sub. 
Tot. 

SpecV 

Ed,  _ 

Other 

Grand 
.  Total  • 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IQ 

12 

40  6095  ^ 
South  Hamilton 

71 

64 

73 

76 

78 

103 

90 

91 

98 

84 

99 

89 

102 

1118 

10 

*1128 

40  Oi£4o 
Stratford 

27 

25 

33 

33 

30 

29 

29 

33 

37 

40 

38 

59 

30 

443 

3 

.  446 

■  . 

40  6867 

Webster  Citv 

175 

146 

172 

201 

199 

224 

190 

214 

224 

204 

197 

197 

187 

50 

2580 

46  0732 
Boone  Valley 

19 

19 

26 

\9 



25 

24 

22 

32 

30 

36 

•  26 

36 

37 

351 

4 

355 

46  2493 

Gilmore  City-Bradpat 

F>  30 

30 

42 

39 

'^41 

35 

39 

.44 

40 

*  52 

38 

41 

45 

516 

T 

523 

46  3060 
Humboldt, 

121 



122 

113 

130 

128 

145 

1^6 

150 

.  168 

137 

162 

166 

.159 

1847 

42 

1889 

46  6516 
Twin  Rivers  ' 

30 

?8 

30 

40 

31 

32 

40 

42 

44 

40 

33 

39 

37 

466 

466 

76  2277 
Fonda 

28 

■  20 

12 

19 

24 

14 

26 

23 

22 

30 

33 

27 

32 

310 

310 

76  2889 

.Havel^k-Plover 

~  21 

14 

23 

21 

22 

21 

22 

23 

16 

•h 

24 

17 

22 

268 

'  '268 

76  3537 
Laurens 

36 

40 

37 

.  45 

58 

58 

65 

fc7 

58 

.  64 

50 

54 

697 

3 

700 

76  ^103 
Palmer 

12 

18 

13 

22 

13 

21 

17 

19- 

23 

14 

22 

17 

l^ 

227 

227 

76  528:. 
Pocahontas 

55 

50 

36 

42 

39 

49 

57 

71 

60 

70 

n 

77 

76 

760 

1 

41 

t  801 

76  5652 
Rolfe 

25 

25 

23 

25 

28 

36 

42 

30 

28 

31 

.  28 

32 

35 

388 

388 

81  1507  e. 
Crest land 

28 

18 

>  20 

.  U 

29 

24 

24 

26 

24 

30 

3^ 

37 

24 

328 

10 

338 

81  3447 

Lake  Vlew-Aubum 

29 

34 

51 

57 

50 

56 

51 

54 

66 

45 

43 

56 

57 

649 

12 

661 

81  4860 

Odebolt-Arthur 

41 

est. 
51 

est. 
51 

est. 
51 

est. 
51 

47 

,  64 

63 

51 

50 

5d 

55 

84 

709 

19 

728  . 

81  5742 
Sac 

47 

83 

57 

71 

76 

71 

•  95 

106 

85 

84 

If? 

83 

92 

.  1027 

1048  - 

81  5823 
Schaller 

19 

36 

,35 

31 

32 

37 

33 

43 

34 

3i 

3j6 

33 

422  . 

'- 

4 

426 

81  6741 

1  29 

34 

23 

30 

37 

26 

■ 

34 

31 

43 

37 

:  32 

38 

29 

423 

8 

'431 

to 
I 

W 


CO 


ERIC 


TABLE  ncommuEOi 

1972  Enrollments 


Area  V  -  con 


tinue^ 


School  District 

K 

I 

*  - 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  , 

8  • 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Tot. 

Spec. 
Ed.' 

Other 

Grand 
-Xotal 

94  1097 

Central  Vebater 

32 

25 

,25 

33 

51 

42 

45 

45 

39 

46 

46 

42 

35 

^  506 

5 

511 

94  1629 
Dayton 

20 

24 

24 

29 

28 

32 

33 

22 

28 

33 

24 

22 

^  — 

346 

346 

94  2313 
Fort  DodRB 

52? 

552 

551 

582 

600 

613 

567 

604 

593 

524 

533 

577 

496 

7320 

104 

7424 

94  4786 

Northwest  Webster 

30 

32 

;i8 

*  31 

38 

41 

23 

32 

40 

31 

,  23 

29 

-23 

391 

39^ 

94  5323 
prnirle 

62 

65 

72 

77 

a6 

84 

83 

105 

^102 

'  103 

79 

96 

llOl 

22 

m 

99  1206            f^^.  ' 
CI  arlom. 

58 

71 

76 

91 

86 

109 

S6 

97 

99 

95= 

100 

86 

89 

im 

25 

1168 

99  1854  ' 
Dows  ^ 

18 

23 

27 

21 

32 

ZU 

34 

31 

25 

31 

30 

39 

34 

369 

369 

99  1944 

EatLe  Grove      .  - 

h2 

102 

136 

119 

121 

125 

137 

133 

149 

12? 

l?l 

136 

.16P3 

20 

'  1,703 

99  i529 

1.9 

^6 

18 

26 

-15 

28 

■  24 

20 

34 

25, 

30 

25 

22 

302  ' 

a 

303 

Tocal  .'ublic 

245fi 

2535 

2614 

2829 

2924. 

3144 

3078' 

3224. 

3287, 

3032 

3138 

320? 

3055 

38535 

586 

2 

39123 

Total  Parochial 

63 

225 

-272 

270 

286 

281 

297 

253 

299 

196 

187 

223 

213 

3065 

3065 

Total 

252^1 

2760 

2886 

3109 

3210 

3425 

3375 

3477. 

3586' 

3228 

3325 

343Cf 

■3268 

•  * 

41600 

586 

2 

42188 

-I  'nr 

 * —  r 

I 

• 

if 

r 

 i  

0 

— *  

• 

• 

> 

1—      ^  i 

:tona 

I,  103 

ant  a 

are  e 

ed  U 

Spec 

1*1  E 

lucal 

Ion 

is  In 

Coun^  Hi 

bool9 

ro 


ERIC 


Area  VI. 


V972  Enrollments 



School  Dldtrice 


.38^0540 
Beaman'C<^rad 


^6 


51 


57 


44 


(Grades) 


60 


63 


43 


72 


•9 


55 


10 


51 


11 


5C 


12 


4; 


Tot. 


Spec. 
Ed. 


677 


Other 


Crani 


677 


38  6894  ■ 
Wellsbura 


JL 


.  20 


31 


J2 


Jgo. 


42  0009 
Acklay-Cenava 


47 


-Si. 


2L 


_Z1 


42  0108 


27 


38 


33 


30 


45 


34 


29 


38 


45 


52 


36 


49 


53 


509 


509 


42  2007 
Eldora 


66 


50 


68 


_51 


65 


73 


85 


88 


71 


65 


70 


76 


82 


915 


36 


951 


42  3033 
Hubbard 


11 


21 


2S. 


_35 


30 


as 


J5 


412 


1  <g>gg' 


ML 


I 


42  3L50 
Iowa  gal la 


140 


165 


166 


167 


152 


169 


160 


12: 


2  123 


1926 


1971 


42  4707 
►-^      H  New  PtOTldrtice 


42  ij391 
Radc Ilf ga 


42  6192 
jS&aagtboat  Rock 


42.  6552 


64  2682 

eraen  MouBtaln 


64  3S82 
L.O.F. 


64  4104 

Marshalltown  ^< 


64  5858 
Semco 


A 


20 


-2£U  


2Li 


AS. 


J2 


13 


J53 


49 


_40 


Jl 


34,  3P 


21 


XL 


J4 


24 


:23 


46 


45 


57 


i26 


JiO 


44 


3a 


_2a 


522 


14 


48 


547 


JtL 


J3. 


3i 


21 


51 


36 


_2S 


_4« 


1499 


M 


17 


as     32  357 


21 


Mi 


416 


619 


2  unttT. 


6743 


Ifil. 


/ 


64  6985 
test  Marshall. 


-2i 


ML 


Jim. 


79  0846  , 
BrookXvn-GuemfieY-Mfl  L 


65 

,CQgl 


64 


71 


72 


80 


Jl 


11 


JL 


75 


81 


52 


76      82  938 


ERIC 


7?  2709 
Grlnnell-HefchurR 


79  4A37 
■Montezuma 


16i 


168 


m 


209 


216 


M. 


:S1 


5£ 


221 


3 


^  681 


Area  VI  *  continued 


TABLE  n  OONTlWUEOl 
1972  'EnroUments 

(Grades^ 


School  District- 

-\ 

K 

> 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sub; 
Tot , 

Spec . 
Ed,  ^ 

.  Other 

Grand 
Total 

86  2421 
Garwin 

30 

22 

16 

28 

20 

24 

26 

27 

-0 

23. 

27 

34 

23 

.  322 

322 

86  2502 
Gladbrook 

31 

26 

30 

36 

30 

39 

40 

.  33 

,52 

35 

■  .  

86  6098 
South  Tama. 

184 

182 

192 

228 

193 

216 

219 

193 

205 

2(^ 

167 

165 

2525 

2562 

' — 1  

)  

J , 

Total  Public 

1655 

1702 

I'M 

1913 

^873 

1947 



X979 

1947 

1941 

l^3( 

1766 

P74$ 

418 

3  ungr. 

24166 

Total  Parochial 

44 

42 

46 

45 

59 

49 

-  45 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^37 

337 

l^otal 

1740 

1697 

1748 

1829 

1972 

1922 

X992 

1982 

1951 

1941 

183( 

1?42 

u 

1766 

24082 

418  . 

3-uns£. 

24503 

 :  

— £ — 

!  S-^* — ^ 

— r 

\ 

4  * 

— 

 ' 

— 

 ' 

p 



  — 

NOTE:   ,An  additi< 

Dal  '■ 

00  al 

udeni 

B  ar 

aied 

in  S 

* 

>«c  La 

.  Edu 

ACiO 

In  Gc 

HmtY  Schc 

aid* 

N> 
I 


■Ci3 
00 


ERIC 


Acea  VII 


TA8U  t 
1972  Enrollments 

(Grades) 


1  , SchQol  District 

i 

- 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

■ 

10 

11 

12 

Sub. 
Tot. 

Spec. 
Ed. 

Otljer 

Grand 
Total 

07  1044 
Cedar  Falls 

46'5 

eat 
438 

est 
463 

est 
468 

est 
579 

est 
561 

est 

,575 

\530 

553 

511 

495 

484 

470 

6592 

40 

6632 

07  1908 
Dilnker  ton 

4j5 

55 

■  55 

&d 

68 

59 

68 

6^ 

56 

51 

49 

41 

73-3' 

5 

738 

07  3042 
Hudson 

57 

74 

61 

60 

66 

65 

5rf 

48 

62 

52 

66 

44 

59 

772 

5 

777 

07  3501 
LaPorte  Cltv 

76 

90 

68 

72 

,\ 

85 

74 

9Q 

67 

74 

7^ 

63 

SI 

994 

7 

1001 

07  6795 
Waterloo 

V5p9 

.  est 

est 

est 

1474 

est 
14?^ 

eat 

est 

?,3^7 

1379 

L349 

1441 

1875 

18066  ■ 

m 

IRAfi? 

09  1719 
Benvur 

5? 

_6A 

6? 

■  8?, 

99 

79 

87 

64 

84 

"  58 

50 

911 

4' 

017 

09  3186 
Janesville 

4? 

4* 

47 

44 

50 

47 

49 

46 

41 

. 

41 

596 

6 

602 

09  ;5238 
PLalnfleld 

22 

28 

24 

30  ' 

33 

39 

42 

48 

46 

?6 

42 

51 

3^ 

456 

3 

459 

09  6273 
Sumner 

71 

69 

-96 

78 

85 

t04 

84 

—91 

'  93 

8? 

92 

8^ 

1130 

1130 

09  6471  . 
Tripoli 

55 

58 

54 

63 

64 

65 

75 

67 

63 

61 

71 

'  53 

56 

805  . 

8 

813 

09  6762 
.^psle  Vcllev 

ao 

81 

'  ?4 

95 

9p 

^2 

;06 

86 

79 

.  114P  , 

4 

1144 

09  6S40 

l#averlv-Siiell  Rock 

T 

MO. 

m 

m 

m 

m 

UZ, 

2462 

2462 

10  1963 

East  BuchaLan 

'  60 

.64 

73 

7^ 

-H 

?3 

72 

.  n 

948 

16 

964- 

10  3105 
Indfifiendsnce 

m 

■14§ 

m 

177 

164 

J.79 

m. 

]t80 

133 

2256 

53 

2309 

10  3204 
Jeaun 

94 

m 

97 

.JILL 

■>« 

94, 

84 

1269 

'9 

1278 

12  0153 

Allison-Brlatow 

V 

3P 

51 

4; 

51 

60 

56 

6; 

52 

43 

52 

647 

647 

12  0279 
1  Arfllneton 

40 

4V 

45 

42 

49 

52 

.  47. 

59 

45j 

— ^ 

610. 

4 

614 

U2  1215 

44 

4& 

41 

4&J 

59 

40 

9«1 

7 

^68 

.o:  KartfOiO 

30 

42 

27 

41 

39 

41 

39 

36 

37 

30 

29 

31, 

k7  . 

,   449.,:,  .... 

CO 
CO 


1 


ERiC 


'  TABLE  UC05JmJU£0) 
, 1972  Enrollments 


Area  VII  *  continued 


(Grades) 


'  School  District 

K 

1 

2 

3 

 « 

4 

tt  

5 

6 

7  . 

.8 

9 

1  ^ 

10 

11 

12  - 

Sub, 
Tot. 

Spec . 
Ed. 

Other 

<  Crsnd  • 
total 

12  5130 
Parker^burE 

45 

35 

3S 

39 

59 

49 

51 

59 

57 

48 



55 

— 

61 

56 

653 

.  12 

V 

665 

19  4599 
Nashua 

54 

68 

73 

89 

82 

77 

90 

76 

■  78 

82 

72 

65 

.58 

964 

2 

966 

38  1791 
Dike 

46 

52 

47 

55 

50 

63 

-59 

-66 

'  67 

44 

44 

53 

54 

7iOO 

7 

*  ' — ■ 

707 

38  2727 
Grundy  Center 

•59 

56 

78 

76 

76 

76 

72 

83 

83 

74 

60 

923' 

47 

38  5472  • 
Relnbeck 

est 

est 

est 

est 

56 

eat 

56. 

eat 

59 

est 

59. 

63 

58 

'  61 

SI 

%a 

7^^ 

in 

86  1935 

Dvnart-Geneseo  ' 

t 

■ 

47 

55 

45 

56 

71 

65 

59 

71 

59 

62 

71 

742 

13 

755 

86  4785 
flort}^  Tama 

58 

58 

75 

67 

87 

57 

75 

77 

90 

867 

867  . 

- 



■ 

- 

'  i 

_  i 

\ 

[                1  ' 



^  j.-- . 

* 

1  J—  .           n           T   T  

 J  ;  ^ 

\ 

.342i; 



341.3*5608 

 !  

3782 

'  — 

3847 

37421  ^7H9!3t.lZ 

S"  ■ 
3707 

3440 

:i354 

46977       i  b6  2   i              i  47639 

^  St 

est 

t  ?77 

est'  est 
431!  ^51 

est 
497 

art  ' 
5:i0 

ost 
540 

460 

4651  405 

438 

1  

41* 

 4^— — ■ 

i  

.  401 

 h  1  1  '  

i 

5620      i      °  I             1  5629 

5  Tccat                          J  .v690t  3798 

3844 

W59 

1 

4279 



4377, 

4316 

4202 

4254 

^022 

4145" 

3856 

3755 

r  r  1 

■  * 

52597  ^    i  671  { 

53268 

i 



 ^ 

 , 

 \ 





 *  ^  1 



* 



)  ^ .  , 

i  ,  , 

 ^ 

ERIC 


TABLE  \  ^ 
L972  Enrollments 


Area  IX 


(Grades) 


School  Di  strict 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  ' 

6 

7 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

i 

Sub. 
Tot. 

Spec . 
Ed . 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

16  0603 
Benne*t 

34 

32 

32 

30 

45 

29 

40 

41 

56 

35 

29 

29 

32 

464 

a  464 

16  1926 
Durant 

'  67 

61 

63 

70 

79 

90 

77 

74 

78 

78 

77 

68 

72 

954 

8 

962 

23  0918 
Oalamaa 

25 

33 

32 

28 

23 

20 

31 

31 

.26 

30 

31 

25 

20 

355 

10 

365 

23  0936 

CamancKe 

117 

107 

116 

118 

114 

111 

125 

125 

128 

.  99 

106 

107 

1480- , 

34 

,1514 

23  1082 

Central  niinton 

150 

148 

145 

163 

Ibi 

■  ^  1 
1^  w  — 

166 

167 

154 

160 

.  162 

163 

155 

2047 

50 

2097 

23  1278 

C.l  rtJton. 

519 

513 

508 

515 

527 

526 

530 

575 

5>a 

592 

573 

560 

539 

.  7057 

173 

7230 

23  1675 

Tif.  1  wood 

41 

35 

46 

43 

38 

39 

43 

4l' 



36 

36 

43 

510 

27  • 

537 

23  '3834 
T.rjK-  Marirm 

h  ■ 

30 

 ' 

25 

24 

24 

26 

20 

36 

j 

20 

25 

18 

21 

30 

326 

13 

341 

-23  ^773 
NfM-t"hefl.alL 

87 

97 

97 

97 

118 

106 

.y6 

J 

99 

84 

73 

83 

1177 

22 

1199 

23  6993 



37 
 ' 

40' 

33 

.38 

,35 

35 

43 

28' 

• 

32 

29 

30 

18 

429 

8 

437 

38 



'  25 



33 

44 

35 

36 

43 

33 

51 

39 

35 

38 

482 

  . 

482  , 

•49  0585 

102 

78 

63 

70 

69 

64 

74 

55 

56 

58 

52 

60 

42 

843 

843 

49  4041 

Maqaoketa 

163 

128 

— 1^ — 
148 

149 

152 

154 

148 

172 

194 

168 

185 

151 

16L 

2073 

70 

2 143 

49  4275 
Ml  lea 

28 

28. 

30 

49 

34 

• 

37 

42 

31 

36 

34 

30 

24 

37 

440 

•  7 

447 

49  5337 

49 

59 

49 

54 

49 

48 

39 

39 

44 

26 

49 

34 

.  592 

7 

599 

49  5733 

S.^bnla 

25 

22 

24 

31 

33 

29 

31 

•  37 

32 

35 

20 

■'20 

374 

6 

380 

fj8  1368 

>  71 

68 

85 

88 

93 

31 

79 

81 

77 

58 

75 

78 

71 

1005 

1003 

S8  3841 

t,>-..'i3a-MuscaUne 

72 

86 

80 

81 

86 

102 

88 

.81 

89 

77 

68 

56 

1026 

1026  - 

/O  4581 

503 

505 

Jt2^ 

523 

533 

530 

545 

588 

519 

440 

448 

460 

397 

6487 

6Sfll 

to 
( 

> 


ERLC 


TABtE  I  (COWTIE^UEO) 


Area  IX  -  iwuuHinued 


(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

\ 

2 

3 

4  ' 

5 

6  . 

1 

— 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sub. 
Tot. 

Spefc. 
Ed. 

Other 

G  rand  , 
Total 

70  6975 
West  Liberty 

87 

90 

106 

93 

est . 

-103 

est . 

99 

est . 
104 

107 

107 

102 

105 

96 

89 

1288 

7 

t  ■ 

1295 

7D  7038 
Wilton 

^7 

67 

74- 

79 

78 

85 

84 

73 

67 

75 

76 

64 

65 

.  944 

944 

82  0621 
Bettendorf  . 

441 

423 

452 

439f 

^7 

494 

52^ 

467 

412 

431 

47t 

388 

362 

5781 

29 

5810 

82  1611 
Davenport 

1907 

1828 

1744 

1799 

1901 

1834 

1883 

1820 

1844 

1824 

1729 

1606 

1391 

^  23110 

429 

23539 

82  4784 
North'  Scott 

197 

1  201 

,  227 

253 

227 

250 

225 

229 

197 

216 

208 

i69 

174 

2773 

2773- 

82  5250      '  ^ 
Pleasant  Valley" 

158 

178 

>  i92 

217 

210 

203. 

209 

189 

160 

190 

180 

150 

196 

2432 

18 

2450 

■  - 

* 

ii  

> 

■ 

•   . 

fSta'l  Public 

4969 

4882 

^886 

5079" 

5231 

51^6 

5308 

5245 

5043 

5007 

4870 

4517 

4236 

64449 

1014 

65463 

Tota]  Parochial 

167 

500 

493 

542 

534 

549' 

.  621 

471 

406 

388 

367 

377 

329 

5744 

^.574ffr  . 

Total 

5136 

5382 

5379 

5621 

3765 

5725 

5929 

5716 

5449 

■ 

5395 

5237 

4565 

70193 

1014 

71207 

*  * 

■ 

* — 

i 

- 

— ;  

-Aa..^  .... 

I 

Cj3 


to 


ERIC 


er|c 


143 


Area  X  conttrued 


tprades) 


School  District 

K 

I 

0 

2 

^3 

4 

1 
J 

6 

7  , 

9 

10 

1 

11 

12 

Sub. 
Tot . 

Spec . 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

52  609^ 
Solon ' 

65 

76 

72 

68 

■  

95 

60 

88 

.  ?8 

59 

 1 

66 

78 

70 

64 

919  . 

919 

53  0234 
Anamosa 

142 

122 
 ■ 

123 

137 

140 

141 

141 

166 

143 

165 

135 

136 

152 

1843 

2§ 

,871 

53  4269 
Midland 

38 

49 

44 

45 

57 

47 

5S 

56 

60 

55 

59 

45 

51 

664 

21 

685 

53  ji4A6 
KontLcel lo 

102 

97 

as 

117 

133 

U9 

108 

130 

■ — ■  

12(3 

151 

137 

137 

138 

1585 

8 

1593 

53  490' 
Olin 

35 

36 

26 

39 

35 

43 

37 

40 

38 

22 

32 

36 

32 

451 

11 

— ^ — ~~ 
462 

53  i076  ) 
Oxford  Juncciun  25 

•  l'^ 

ly 

19 

26 

26 

26 

14 

31 

23 

18 

24 

290 



■  ■ 

290 

57  0099  ( 
Alburaett 

..  .  . 
5S 

55 

52 

<>0 

56 

74 

65 



67 

48 

55 

55 

45 

^40 

11 



751 

57  1053  • 
■  C?dar  Raoids  Conan- 

1984 

est . 
176i 

est . 
1794 

esc. 
1892 

est . 
1865 

esc. 

1938 

est. 

1922 

1961 

1908 

1763 

1758 

1624 

1606 

23776 

494 

22  un^r 

24292 

1  37  1062  ' 
t  Center  I'oint 



46 



58 

?6 

47 

62" 

57 

46 

44 

51 

42 

35 

• 

652 

8 



660 

!57   1089                       i    ■  j 

i  Central  Citv               1        !  59 

71 

77 

66 

63 

bl 

81 

71 

-52 

57 

68 

60 

835 

17 

852 

I  57  1337                       j  1 
(College  Community      j  249  |  208 

039 

•* 
\ 

2A6  1  23^ 

232 

228 

229 

246 

191 

219 

223 

167 

2913 



22 

2935 

i  57  5715    ■                   1         ;  , 
i  Linn-Mar                     '  266  I  257 

272 

285 

■  

2  74 

 — 

281 

238 

241 

216 

198 

171 

175 

138 

3012 

 ', — 

3044  , 

t  57  3744       .  i 
Lisbon                         !  32 

29 

45 

36 

42 

li»5 

40 

(*6 

45 

40 

48 

31 

30 

509 

520  , 

5  7  4086 

Marlon  Independent 

195 

23^ 

226 



248 

252 

252 

242 

244 

233 

208 

219 

182 

176 

2908 

29 

j 

2937 

57  A554 
Mc.  Vernon 

-  J 

57 

79 

75 

»  71 

84 

88 

81 

93 

88 

'96 

79 

86 

77 

1054 

7 

1061 

57  4777  < 
■North  Linn 

88 

89 

73 

81 

•  91 

100 

80 

87 

90 

68 

61 

75 

72 

1055 

30 

1085 

57  6138 
SDrlnjrtfllle 

64 

48 

49 

51 

67 

66 

57 

63 

'  62 

63 

59 

52 

He 

10 

9  ungr. 

767 

92  2977 

Highland  Cobbd', 

54 

66 

65 

66 

52 

58^ 

65 

76 

71 

58 

52 

55 

59 

797 

*8 

805  * 

92  4271 
Mld-PrairlQ 

109 

112 

127 

112 

127 

133 

133 

145- 

U9 

106 

67 

105 

79 

1524 

25  1 

■  1549 

t 


ERIC 


Area  X  '  continued 


(Grades) 


Schoc>l  DifltrlcL 

K 

I 

2 

/ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

Sub. 
Tot. 

' spec. 
£d. 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

92  6)68 

Washington  Comm. 

148 

124 


154 

158 

179 

152 

162 

■  — ^ 

193 

16^ 

182 

19; 

15* 

16: 

2132 

68 

2200 



Total  Public 

5560 

539^ 

5525 

5733 

5753 

5879 

5819 

6071 

5800 

^458 

5393 

5176 

4847 

72411 

1041 

- 

32 

73404 

;Totsl  Parochial 

137 

405 

509 

542 

552 

548 

579 

547 

489 



^54 

389 

_428 

5974 

93 

'  6067 

Total 

5697 

5802 

!&034 

&275 

6305 

■  — ' 

6427 

6398 

6618 

628j^l2 

5782 

.5604 

5242 

78385 

1134 

32^ 

79551 

 , 







'  



■ 

- 

 ! 

• 

i  —  

■ 

h  

!  . 

; 

( 

1 

- 

- 

■  — 

1  ' 



NOTE:    An  additional 

119 

re  et 

roll^ 

1  

d  In 

Sped 

a  I  Ed 

ucatt 

on  c 

■  

assc 

3  In 

:ount 

/  achoola 

 — 



* 

 " 

1  ir 



_J_L_ 

hKLC 


TABLE  t  (CONTINUED) 

1972  EnrolLtnents 


Area  XI  " 

(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sub, 
Tot, 

Spec-. 
Ed, 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

05  OAIA 
Audubon  Qoiran, 

86 

101 

113 

7107 

124 

114 

113 

119 

1'24 

135 

12£ 

12S 

105 

'  1502 

15 

1517 

05  2151 
Exira  Comm, 

37 

r— 

36 

44 

45 

55 

56 

49 

•46 

51 

46 

48 

588  • 

5  un§r. 

593 

08  0729  , 
Bopnf  Co^uni>v 

206 

183 

200 

228 

197 

227 

239 

230 

227 

251 

241 

225 

243 

2897 

65 

12  unRr 

■ 

.  2974 

08  2570 

Grand  Community 

17 

16 

14 

23 

27 

33 

28 

20 

31 

24 

.  2.4 

22 

28 

.  307 

5 

,  312 

08  3942 

Madrid  Community 

50 

57 

46 

1  

45 

57 

55 

62 

65 

79 

70 

71 

61 

66 

784 

6 

.790 

08  4878 

Ogden  Community 

53 

46 

56 

71 

-62 

o5 

72 

71 

77 

57 

66 

80 

62 

838 

338  ^ 

08  6561 

Onited  COBHmjnity 

-M. 

381  41 

36 

37 

38 

^2 

39 

45 

40, 

41 

37 

46 

510 

1 

S13 

14  0999 

Carroll  Independent 

327 

76  1  77 

77 

95 

.5 

t  r 
88  i  92 

95 

r  * 

84 

101 

102 

91 

1390 

48 

1438 

14  .Up 

Cobn  Rapids  Comm. 

!    ^     ;  ~ 

47  1    39  i    45  :  55 

'45 

1 

39' 

^Sj  43 

55 

52 

48 

36 

'  48 

597 

6Q0 

14  2520 

G^-fedden-IUlston  Comiri 

30!  37 

44 

38 

49 


41 

50 

41 

34 

36 

38 

49 

530 

3 

533 

14  4014 
ilanning  CpnHn, 

52 

54 

58 



70 

'  1 

70 

75 

'  

72 

76 

68 

61 

68 

57 

67 

848 

6 

854 

14  9028 

Templeton  Ind, 

10 

.  0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

.25  0027 
Adel  Consn. 

73 

65 

66 

84 

92 

74 

93 

98 

93 

114 

83 

8A 

68 

1087 

44 

1131 

25  1091 

Central  Dallas 

24 

l8 

31 

31 

35 

37 

24 

35 

33 

40 

26 

2€ 

34 

394 

39^ 

25  1576 

Dallae  Community 

56 

48 

50 

72 

59 

60 

73 

68 

67 

53 

54 

52 

62 

774 

 :  

774 

25  1770 
j  Dexfleld  Comm. 

50 

'46 

50 

51 

46 

51 

57 

39 

46 

42 

49 

38 

47 

612 

12  . 

624 

ERIC 
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TABLE  I  (CONTINUED) 
1972  Enrollments 


Area  Xl-continued 


(Grades) 


School  District 

i 

K 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  . 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

Sub. 
Tot . 

Spec. 
Ed. 

,  Other 

Crand 
Total 

25  5184 

Perrv  Connnunitv 

149 

129 

134 

124 

■  112 

0 

135 

150 

147 

306 

136 

167 

135 

1824 

41 

1865  • 

25  6615 
Van  Meter 

17 

37 

21 

31 

23 

-39 

27 

V 

28 

38 

2^ 

.  23 

29 

376 

3 

379  - 

25  6822 
Waukee  Coimn^ 

74 

73 

65 

89 

83 

63 

90 

80 

80 

64 

59 

■  ?4 

931 

7 

938 

25  7yio 

Wood"  ard -Gran  e- 

59 

60 

60 

60 

60 

57 

52 

60„ 

59 

_56 

62 

5? 

51 

754 

U 

765 

39  U0L8 

Adair-Casev  Comm. 

25 

47 

31 

30 

46 

49 

65 

50 

59 

62 

52 

55 

58 

629  J 

4 

633 

39  0522 

Bavard  Commuiiitv 

23 

14 

18 

22 

*  21 

24 

21 

25 

29 

"19 

31 

23 

25 

295 

.3 

298. 

39  2754 

Guthrie  Center 

47 

,59 

56 

61 

62 

66 

82 

60 

67 

65 

77 

63 

,824 

35 

^  859 

39  512L 
j  Panora-Llnden  Comm. 

38 

39 

37 

50 

44 

38 

47 

47 

60 

55 

37 

39 

37 

568 

^9 

^^7 

39  62 6A 
Stuart  Comm, 

53 

77 

—  ' 

70 

flO 

68 

77 

69 

71 

66 

877 

 ' — — 

All 

39  7128 

Yale-Jainalca-Baelev 

18 

29 

26 

4? 

c 

33 

28 

47 

37 

25 

38 

34 

39 

438 

438 

50  05L3 

Baxter  Conun.  ■ 

21 

29 

35 

31 

■  — 

36 

40 

45 

32 

31 

32 

29 

415  ■ 

417 

50  1332 

Colfax  Connminitv 

55 

52 

67 

67 

63 

65 

77 

70 

89 

78 

69 

76 

61 

889 

16 

905 

50  3906  ' 
Lvnnvllle-SuUv  ' 

42 

34 

54 

52 

56 

4-2 

51 

77 

65 

61 

57 

62 

*  48 

701 

5 

-  706. 

50  4347 

Mlneo  Communltv 

 1 

18 

21 

17 

25 

27 

•25 

.24 

35 

.  23 

23 

24 

18 

19 

.  299 

'  1 

300 

50  4700 

New  Monrae  Cbmm. 

56 

59 

59 

53 

56 

70 

66 

60 

67 

60 

54 

41 

49 

750 

8 

758  ' 

50  4725  . 
Newton  Connn. 

339 

349 

345 

385 

549 

578 

371 

389- 

247 

2^^^ 

379 

377 

351 

4873 

i 

4938 

50  5319 

Prairie  City  Comm. 

30 

42 

34 

40 

40 

43 

37 

43 

46 

48 

50 

45 

44 

542 

3 

545 

61  1953  ^ 
Earlham  Conm. 

37 

39, 

45 

45 

37 

49 

59 

52 

44 

39 

47 

38 

29 

• 

560 

._13_ 

573 

n. 


er|c 


.E  I 

1972  Enrollments 


Area  XI  -  coqtlnu^d 


(Grades) 


School  Dl'strlct 

K 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sub. 
Tot., 

Spec . 
Ed. 

Other 

\J  t  lie  L 

Grand 
Total 

6i;  3119 
^  Interstate  35  Comni. 

50 

63 

59 

:  76 

77 

68 

83 

93 

97 

1  ' 

63 

73 

73 

71 

946 

10 

956 

61  7056 

Wlnterset  Comm; 

108 

115 

107 

L29 

125 

136 

144 

128 

139 

/ 

13S 

115 

140 

107 

li3l' 

44 

l675 

' 63  3375 
Knoxvllle  Corrn. 

173 

172 

148 

197 

189 

171 

186 

160 

186 

184 

194 

146 

175 

2281 

39 

2320 

63  4212 

Helcher-Dallas  ComniH 

46 

39 

44 

>l 

47 

51 

54 

56 

46 

43 

26 

38 



579 



8 

587 

63  5166 

Pella  Community 

103 

120 

94 

133 

124 

108 

119 

129 

126 

130 

133 

123 

116 

1558 

4 

1562 

53  5256  ' 
Pleasantville  Comm. 

46 

65 

53 

51 

45 

66 

55 

47 

60 

57 

54 

62 

52 

713 

18 

731 

63  6512 

Twin  Cedars  Comm. 

50 

47 

63 

66 

62 

62 

63 

62 

54 

49 

47 

54 

736 

10 

746- 

77  0261 
Ankeny  Conzm. 

280 

307 

 ■ 

338 

306 

336 

334 

342 

303 

265 

259 

227 

205 

3767 

20 

3787 

77  0720 

Bondurant-Farrar 

1  

57 

5-^ 

56 

46 

49 

62 

49 

55 

50 

42 

56 

37 

45 

"  652 

5 

657 

77  1737 

Des  Koines  Ind, 

3302 

est . 

3002 

est. 
3196 

est. 
3200 

est. 
3358 

est. 
3378 

est. 
3428 

3542 

3356 

3234 

lest. 
3221 

est. 
3185 

est. 
2755 

42157 

880 

12  elem 
25  Jr. 

43074 

77  3231 

Johnston  J3onim. 

89 

74 



93 

108 

94 

98 

105 

116 

109 

101 



83 

93 

75 

1243 

12 

1255 

77  4779 

North  Polk  Comm. 

48 

56 

55 

71 

45 

64 

74 

65 

86 

60 

52 

-'56 

45 

777 

■  ■ 

777 

77  5805 
Saydel  Cons, 

130 

est . 
170 

est . 
163 

est . 
180 

est . 
176 

est. 
189 

est. 
203 

216 

197 

177 

est. 
198 

est. 
184 

est^ 
162 

2345 

23 

2368 

77  6101 

Southeast  Folk 

235 

199 

233 

247 

291 

274 

295 

286 

299 

^48 

263 

245 

184 

3299  ■ 

42. 

3341 

77  6579 

Urbandale  Comm,  ' 

302 

est. 
305 

est. 
300 

est. 
291 

est^^ 
328 

est. 
291 

est. 

307 

295 

311 

268 

256 

241 

217 

3712 

14 

3726 

77  6957 

tJest  Des  Moines 

508 

422 

489 

489 

482 

552 

584 

534 

538 

474 

495 

482 

466 

6517 

51 

10 

6578 

85  0225 

Antes  Community 

466 

439 

431 

491 

457 

498 

465 

472 

472 

436 



429 

417 

5885 

73 

5958 

85  0472 
.  Ballard  Comm, 

86 

92 

82 

96 

85 

95 

109 

96 

96 

66 

79 

73 

1122 

I 

6 

1129 

85  1350 
Colllod 

12 

24 

10 

19 

14 

19 

18 

27 

25 

21 

21 

21 

26 

257 

257 

to 


> 


do 


ERIC 


TABLE )  {CONTINUED)  -  ^ 

1972  Enrollments 

# 


Acea  XI-  -  contiaued  ^  (Grades)  ' 


^  School  District 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Sub. 
Tot, 

Spec , 
Ed. 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

85  1359 
Colo  Comm, 

20 

22 

22 

31 

30 

28 

29 

31 

20 

25 

33 

28 

26 

345 

7 

352 

85  2466  . 
Gilbert  Coram, 

38 

48 

41 

53, 

47 

-50 

55 

54 

48 

41 

39 

44 

26 

584 

584 

85  4158 
Maxwe  1 1  Coirja,- 

19 

.19 

20 

22 

■  34 

30 

34 

23 

36 

31 

26 

31 

361  ■ 

4 

v365 

85  4607 
Mesco  CoDnm* 

18 

30 

35 

29 

31 

'33 

35 

42 

30 

'37 

29 

40 

46 

435 

9 

444 

85  4v^L7 
Nevada  Conifnt 

U2 

115 

107 

LIO 

144 

129 

138 

131 

132 

116 

12^ 

115 

121 

1598  ■ 

25 

1623' 

35  5643  ' 

Roland-Storv  Comm, 

49 

56 

68 

79 

88 

•  105 

84 

82 

91 

90 

80 

92 

77 

1041 

1 

1041 

91  0981  ^ 
Carlisle  Comm* 

36 

106 

89 

96 

106 

122 

131 

89 

119 

114 

107 

86 

■ 

■  95 

1  ' 

1346 

29  ; 

1375  . 

91  3114 
■  TTicfianoJLa  Corm.  ^ 

^  i.  L 

211 

214 

220 

232 

228 

253 

244 

245 

200 

227 

215 

20^ 

2909     1  45^1 

2954 

I   vt  >U2                          :  ' 
\  H^rtensdale-St.  Marv^s  31 

39) 

46  1  -A 

4iB 

51 

35 

48' 

44 

37 

38 

553   j  i:  ;  ■  ^ 

565 

vi  47^7                         !         1         \  i 
?Jorv;a"i-.  Cotrsm,             *   '1^  .  133  |     93  |  125 

.'.17  j  94 

121 1  98 

99 

72 

73 

1290    j    25  1 

1315 

91  60^J^                       {         t         >         -  ' 
1  Southeast  ViCtrren       ;    3>  \     64  ;     5^^  ■  Mi 

1  . 
Ill  66 

1 

1Z\  S3 

85 

65 

59 

t 

o6|  59I 

849     1  i 

849 

1              ^         ^      ;  : 

1                                     t         '  ■ 

1                                        :         :  : 

I 

I 

i 
1 

t 

1 

Total  Public  19098 

8573 

8843 

1  \  ^  ■ 

946l!9720l9843 

1D130 

T 

DL38 

9862 

9329 

9287 

9046 

8331 

121701 



1846 



70  unRt 

,123617  * 

Total  TarochiaL 

est . 

170 

811 

896 

Q02 

\ 

■ 

•^947 

969 

927 

929' 

932 

902 

856 

84L 

831 

10913 

12  ungr 

10925  ^ 

Total 

 1 

9268 

9384 

9739 

10667 

10812 

T1047 

11117 

10794 

10231 

T0IA3 

9887 

9162 

132614 

1346 

1 liS42 

 1 

-V- 

— ' 



 ' 



 -J  ^ 

. 

1       Hot^^j_Jin  adc 

itioi 

— — H 

al  1( 

'5  stv 

dent 

 1 

>  wen 

!.  enr 

>lled 

In  S] 

1  Edu 

:atlo 

nvcls 

sses 

in  county 

schoo 

TABLE  I 

1972  EnroUmenls 


Area  Xil 


(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

-  8 

9 

10 

U 

.12  ' 

Sub . 
Tot. 

Spec . 
Ed. 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

18  0423 
Aurelia 

32 

43 

 ' 

'44 

)  

4^+ 

37 

65 

56 

64 

51 

56 

53 

47 

67 

17 

676- 

18  1152 
Cherokee      '  - 

124 

•126 

121 

155 

171 

159 

172 

148 

166 

155 

152 

168 

149 

1966 

61 

2027 

18-7032  ' 
Willow 

28 

40 

33 

35 

36 

36 

32 

35 

28 

^3 

42 

33 

29 

450 

5 

455 

24  0355 

Ar-We-Va  Comm. 

57 

39 

43 

hV 

58 

48 

44 

41 

49 

39 

47 

37 

3e 

■  601 

6 

608 

24  \vy 

Charter  Oak-Ute 

38^ 

26 

31 

52 

53 

46 

56 

57 

47 

52 

41 

48 

52 

599 

10 

609 

24  IVOI 
*  Denison  Comm. 

L26 

136 

139 

L59 

135 

175 

153 

1-35 

160 

162 

153 

167 

145 

1945 

64  ■ 

200.9 

24  1845 

Dow  Cltv-Arion 

•  19 

29 

 1 

34 



20 

34 

42 

37 

30 

37 

44 

31 

37 

37 

431 

* 

6 

437 

24  3996 
Manilla  Cotnni. 

35 

4' 

44 

^  52 

54 

58 

-  39 

45 

49 

4li 

45 

599 

■  

1  

607 

24  5832  '                     i  /  ^ 
ScMeswifi  Connn.         j  ^1' 

32 

i 

34i  45 

37 

est . 
48 

est . 
48 

est . 
47 

43 

J 
50 

5C 

45 

'57C 

:  ^ 

5/3 

47  ^50^                   '  \ 
Battle  Creek             '  23 

26 

20' 

17 

20 

28 

31 



34 

40 

27 

29 

23 

31 

-  3^^9 

0 

j  349 

'  />?  2376                  "  ; 
. Galva  Coram.  j 

(  - 

14 1  15 

19 

17 

16 

28 

*  17 

26 

21 



24 

22 

23 

< 

i 

;  47  3006  ; 

J  Holstein  Comm.,         \  '-^l 

i 

401  36 

^3 

■  47 

47 

50 

36 

 . 

5S 

3^ 

57 

'612 

.617 

'  47  30yfc 

i  ida  Grove  Comm. 

42 

56 

60 

21 

'  21 

48 

 , 

58 

74 

■  ( 

92 

49 

69 

ao 

- 

725 

22 

^6  cL.. 
ungr. 

843  \ 

67  1969 
^aat  Monona 

.  16 

19 

20 

14 

24 

29 

23 

* 

24 

38 

30 



3p 



^ 27 

32 

32^ 



4 

330 

67  4033 

Maple  Valley  Comm. 

65 

61 

66 

85 

88 

.80 

102 

81 

,  104 

 5- 

ico 

106 

in/ 

104 

65 

'  1107 

14 

1121 

67  6987 
,   West  Monona- Coinm. 

76 

67 

75 

-  76, 

86 

98 

113 

74 

97 

7d 

79 

81 

L091 

13 

1 104 

67  7002 
Siting  Comm* 

16 

24 

15 

28 

23 

38 

19 

29 

19 

26 

'  31 

23 

-  21 

312 

3 

315 

lb  0063 

Akron  Comnxunlt^ 

< 

47 

30 

—  — 1 
42 

47 

43 

53 

--  ■ 
57 

65, 

50 

51 

60 

6C 

56 

J 

663 

■ 

9 

672 

75  2988 

HI  n  ton  Consn* 

40 

42 

47 

^  37 



44 

57 

42 

'46 

^  

T  54 

48 

^6 

.,53 

46 

/  ^602 

0 



602 

i) 


TABLE  \  {COWTIWUED) 
1972  EnroUinents 


Area  XII  -  continued 


(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5' 

6 

.7  ■ 

8 

9  ^ 

10" 

,  12 

Sub 
Tot. 

S^ec . 
Ed . 

■  3  

'other 

Craod 
Totd 1 ^ 

75  3348 

41 

46 

46 

 ' 

U  1 

59 

IT. 

■ 

?(: 

'  .52 

-  ''ht 

0  ^ 

74<3 

75  3600         •  ' 

'  1  s  1 

ffti 

t  ft/, 
i  OH- 

9  on 

1  Q  V 

99ft 

1  Q7 

1  y  / 

"^5  ' 

997 

9  AO 

9  'lA 

ly  b 

1  A/. 

sjy 

/bb  J 

.   75  5486 

Kemsen*-  uni_on  LOmm* 

7ft 

4/ 

43 

J  / 

43 

4  J 

39 

c  /. 

54b 

 ; — 3  " 

552 

75  6966 

We stfieLd  C onon * 

9/. 

?  1 



1  Q 

^  ' 

1  , 

9  "7 

-16. 

J4 

A  25 

r 

/  13 

3^;  J 

1  A 

LU  unfir 

336 

97  Q270 

An cnon-Ut 0  Loinm* 

31 

 1 

p8_ 

42 

\  

jy 

-41) 

1  ^ 

3,9 

^— 36 

3  y 

, — ^ 

C  1 1 

536 

0 

53b 

97  L975 

Correct!  onvi  1  le-rCusl 

33 
ina 

24 

34  i 

38 

48< 

49 

56 

55 

51 

47 

'  4*7 

'  56 

4^ 

57  7 

*j  0  J 

97  3555 

Lawt on"Bronson 

51 

54 

44 

59 

■  59 

'64 

64 

fi6 

67 

r  V 

54 

n 

7R5 

97  5877- 

''erReant  Blutf-Lutoi 

1  73 

69 
-t  

67 

76 

64 

61 

70' 

1  r 

7  L 

46 

S9 

i  

J  LI 



'  1 — 

i  -13 

%039 

;249 

1 

1:21  iL^l'. 

L330 

1462 

1476 

1364 

1254 

1299 

1  

1203 

1 — ■  '  

*  ^  1  Sit 

I  .Vio3 

^;  6992 

44  1     54  i    58  !    djB  i  6L 

70 

7 1 

70 

7  Q 

81 

7  1 

7  S 

R*l  7 

94 

J  L  un  "^'r 

7  ^  4» 

^^^oodburv  C«c;n tral 

1         1         J  t 
34  j  ,3:  !    40  :    tjl  i  63 

67 

'  60 

60 

s  s 

'  ^    71  1 

7  1  7 

 1 

: — u 

,  

1  ^ 

■ 

 J  

?r30 

26t6 

r  1 

27  2'5 

P944' 

t — ' 

3D41 

T  T  T  C 

J  J  t  ^ 

^?  7  S 

r  Qs 

^  1  ^  1 

9  QCiCX 

*  i  c 

:  fcr 

inn? 

T'n  t    i   T^a  r  nch  la  I 

109 

368" 

i 

377 

 ' 

425 

 ( 

411 

476 

'  4Q2 

486 



440 

392 

391 

J  7  y 

^  n 

S 1  A? 

'  1 

2839 

3054 

3102 

3369 

3452 

3781 

3867 
 ij  1 

3621 

3715 

3587 

3522 

3501 

3296 

44^^09 

675 

-t  

'US 

45499 

■  — ^ 

 , 

Q 

^  

1  

■  1 

 ■ 

r  ■ 

 1 

1  

^  11  

O 

 '  ^ — I  

NOTE;     An  a^rf^dltion 

3l  78 

stud 

ents 
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ed 

Spec 

ial  E 

dtjcat 

ion-( 
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iS  in 
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1972  Enrollments 


Aroa  XIII 


(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

t 

2 

3 

'  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

"12 

Sub. 
Tat . 

Spec. 

 T  

Other 

Grand 
Tota  1 

15  0252 
Anita  Conp. 

J3 

J  / 

c  1 

D  I 

A  9 

D  / 

A  7 
 " 

*_ 

"  

AO  1 

AO  1 
Oi  L 

15  0387 

Atlantic  Comm. 

1  1  n 

i  0*4 

^  1  y 

X  on 

1  yu 

7  HA 

1  O  Q 

ly  ^ 

K7  I 

1  7  n 

7  11 A 

z  L 

2  jd7 

15  0914 

Qm  Communitv 

O  Q 

JU 

-i  jy 

J  / 

3  J 

DC 

7  O 

jy 

7  A 

7k 

Jo 

Jo 

A  /  I 

 ■ 

J 

44^' 

15  2718 

r.riswold  Connn. 

/  ^ 

LU  J 

Q  Q 
OO 

1  AO 

Luy 

LUU 

lUJ 

0^4 

y  7 

Q  1 

o  I 

7  7 

1  Loy 

10 

2 

1 181 

36  2205 

Farra^ut  Comm. 

 ■ 

Jo 

JZ 

1  7 
J  / 

jy 

JO 

e  e 

J  J 

7  7 

J  / 

7<!l 

jy 

44 

77 

j7 

.  517 

_^  9 

526 

36  2369 
Premont  Mills 

JO 

jy 

J  V 

jO 

ou 



Di 

JO 

0  JO 

36  2772, 
Hambiirp'  Coam- 

Jo 

)  J 

J  J 

'  1 

/.  1 

1  ' 

^  L 

7  7 
J  / 

7  Q 

jy 

/  a 

/  7 
4J 

C7 

3  Jo 

544 

36  6003 
MneY  Comm. 

^  C 

'J  C 

J  ^ 

C  1 

H-O 

1  7 
J  / 

A  A 

Jo 

-+D 

J 1 

A  n 

J  _| 

43  i-^l/V 

JO 

^  J 

52 

— 

33 

0  J 

\ 

*  OJ 

kA 

J  V 

JO 

<^  A 

O  J  / 

*t;4  L 

43  3798 

' — i 

.51 

(i.  n 

^  DU 

/  y 

oU 

AO 

oy 

~?  1 

^  J 

D^ 

JC 

7  C  Q 

/  jy 

16 

-s  ^— 1 

7  H  5 

43  4356 

Ui.«BO)tri  Vallev 

/o 

88 

It 

.03 

h  —  1 

TIC 

1 1  J 

1 1 J 

1  On 
1 

111 

y  V 

Q7 

y  J 

*  ij34 

7  C  X 

25 

1359 

4i  6969 

UfiBt  Harriaor. 

52 

49 

DO 

■^2] 

*4S 

688 

1.3' 

691 

A3  7092 
Kopsibtne  Cqmm. 

51  j  ol 

Q  7 
J  i 

DO 

7  A 
/  D 

0  L 

A.O 

oy 

_  Qj 

DO 

c  o 

I  jy 

7  C  7 

^  ; 

764 

65  2511 

f^lenwood  Cotnm- 

1  1  1 

JL  L  1 

"  

lU  1 

LlO 

129 

11  J 

1^0 

17  7 

1  O  1 

12  L 

1  0  Q 

1  1  n 

119 

1U4 

1540 

 r 

1  7 

1557 

65  3978 
MalveriL  Comm. 

JU 

JU 

24 

37 

^  1 
J  i 

^^7 
J  / 

JO 

1 

J  L 

J  J 

'  5 

ft/ 
*,   444  •  ' 

65  4/51 
(\HRhna  Vallev 

28 

22 

28 

44 

37 

48 

36 

30 

34 

39 

43 

456 

461 

73  .1197  . 
Clatindfl  COmm. 

est . 

88 

est. 

47 

est . 
_63, 

est . 

63 

est . 
114 

est . 

,  109 

est. 
113 

95 

92 

107 

no 

101 

118 

1220 

/ 

IZ 

1237 

73  2113 
Essex  Conan. 

19 

25 

22 

il 

,  29 

34 

34 

23 

- 

37 
 ■ 

23 

33 

25 

40 

366 

14 

380  . 

(^"73  5976 

m  Shenandoah  Connn 

est . 
IIO 

83 

128 

111 

127 

131 

-123 

154 

112 

llO 

113 

110 

127 

1555 

1603  ' 

CO 


TABLE  1  (CWJTINUEO) 

1972  Enrollments 


Area  JCIII  -  continued 


(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

* 

Sub; 
Tot.'  _ 

Spec , 
Nsd. 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

73  6097 

South  PaEe  Comm. 

31 

29 

35 

37 

42 

36 

44 

46 

44 



39 

'4*3 

44 

60 

5*30 

530 

78  0441  ■ 
AvoHa  Comm. 

38 

43 

33 

57 

-  46 

52 

44 

47 

44 

50 

46 

55 

50 

605^ 

5 

610 

78  1008 

Carson-Macedoala 

28 

34 

42 

32 

41 

33 

40 

32 

46 

43 

39 

49 

495 

8 

503 

78  1476 

Council  Bluffs 

1030 

1061 

1083 

1180 

1238 

1257 

1280 

1198 

1115 

1056 

1065 

1000 

859 

■  

l^b422 

395 

? 

14824 

78  3645  ! 
Levi's  Central  Conrai. 

178 

I 

214 

263 

26-5 

232 

276 

240 

246 

226 

214 

200 

14  8 

157 

2S59 

4a 



2899 

78  4824 
Oakland  Comra. 

42 

39 

64 

48 

65 

51 

67_ 

53 

41 

58 

58 

'40 

672 

13 

685  . 

78  6453 
Trevnor-Gomm. 

26 

.  31 

35 

4L 

30 

43 

37 

53 

52 

38 

39 

43 

*  42 

510 

4^ 

3 

517 

78  6460 

Tri-Center  Comm. 

65 

est. 

57 

est. 

50 

est, 
55 

est, 

,  n 

est , 
81 

est, 
S6 

89 

79 

81 

81 

930 

7 

'  ?37 

78  652r4 
_U'CHi^i.rw6od  Comm. 

43 

b3 

69 

65 

65 

61 

64 

50 

61 

48 

45 

742 

3  ■ 

V  1 

 ^  . 

•78  6750 
^Jaltmt.  Coiom, 

28 

25 

21 

 ' 

40 

29 

29 

25 

26 

31 

27 

29 

r-  29 

29 

368 

 1 

 M 

^_^7C  , 

83  2016 

Elk  Horn-Kimballton 

31 

31 

34 

■  

29 

35 

■28 

38 

i 
46 

43 

41 

43 

40 

44 

483 

2 

- 

465 

83  2826 
tf^irLan  Comm. 

178 

133 

108 

127 

L22 

135 

153 

184 

177 

256 

281 

246 

237 

1  ■  ' — 1 

2337 

\ 

12 

23i9 

83  3168 

Irwtn  Communitv 

39 

22 

■  30 

37 

29 

26 

48. 

38 

47 

40 

46 

33 

^4 



 1 

^69 

83  5931 
Shelbv  Comm. 

22 

31 

21 

29 

28 

44 

34 

37 

43 

34 

31 

30 

,  2^ 

410 

4 

'  

J 

'  414 

Total  Public 

2836 

— 

27  93^ 

2582 

3261 

,3374 

3556 

3613 

3601 

3437 

?295 

3433 

3168 

3012 

42361' 

706 

19 

'43O86 

Total  Parochial 

est. 
13 

est^ 
175 

est. 
183 

^  est 
[  173 

est 
219 

est 

234 

est 

234 

187 

232 

126 

100 

128 

130 

2134 

2134 

.  Total 

2849 

 ' 

2968 

3165 

3434 

3593 

3790 

3847, 

3788 

.'3669 

3421 

3533 

3296 

3142 

44495 

706 

-  19 

.45220 

£       NOTE:    An  addlti 

anal 

171  E 

^uden 

r 

re  er 

rolls 

d  In 

Speci 

ucat: 

'-  1 
on  C 

^asse 

3  in 

lounty  scl 

lools. 

a? 

CO 


TABLE  I 

L972  EnroUments 


Area  XIV 


(Grades) 


SchooL  District 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4  * 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9- 

10 

11 

12 

Sub. 
Tot. 

Spec . 
Ed. 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

OL  0792 

Bridfiewater-Fontanel 

la  24 

27 

28. 

*33 

40 

43 

60 

38. 

50 

36 

1^ — 
_41 

34 

50 

504 

504 

01  2673 

Greenfield  Comm. 

est . 
64 

est 

64 

est . 
64 

est 

64 

e^t 

64 

est 
65 

est 
65 

65 

78 

61 

54 

68 

58 

834 

834 

01  4978 

Orlent-Macksburft 

25 

32 

27 

33 

32 

38 

37 

45 

54. 

42 

48 

483 

483 

^02  1431 
Corning  Cotm. 

52 

49 

70 

73 

72 

72 

83 

92 

73 

80 

84 

79 

78 

957 

17 

974 

02  5328 
Prescott  Conm. 

10 

10 

9 

18 

18 

23 

32 

19 

27 

11 

IS 

22  7 

22  7 

20,  1211 
CVarke  Comm. 

80 

102 

103 

104 

•  119 

123 

123 

101 

119 

123 

122 

113 

1'12 

1444 

22 

 _ 

1466  ' 

20  4572 
MurraV  Cfmim, 

16 

18 

24 

30 

23 

25 

28 

23 

31 

28 

24 

34 

29 

333 

337  ' 

27  1093 

gentral  Decatur 

67 

70 

58 

63 

92 

57 

7A 

90 

70 

69 

'  

'  

bO 

899 

15 

 ' 

?14 

27  3465 

h—  — 

31 

(_26J 

22 

26 

43 

39 

■  ^ 

45 

?a 

2 

- 

454 

27  4505 

Mormon  Trail  Comio. 

47 

30 

•  41 

39 

48 

48 

51 

L-54. 

48 

49 

47 

589 

8 

\  S22  , 

59  5463 

?,ed  Oak  CosBD. 

104 

U6 

130 

131 

151 

1A3 

134 

149 

148 

133 

135 

131 

L25 

1730 

30 

1760 

69  6165 
Stanton  Comm. 

20 

22 

"20 

30 

22 

32 

29 

26 

24 

36 

33 

2^ 

^349 

2 

m 

•-9  6651 

ViUisca  Conan. 

30 

44 

35 

41 

50 

46 

*  56 

65 



72 

42 

43 

65 

56 

647 

7 

654 

80  1782 

Diafienfll  Conm. 

17 

8 

12 

19 

'  15 

23 

16 

21 

__21J 

21 

2^0 

18 

227 

1 

m 

80  2602 

Grand  Valle5f_Corom. 

21 

18 

17 

22 

?4 

19 

29 

27. 

30 

18 

31 

23 

24 

303 

4 

307 

80  4527 

Mount  Avr  Coram 

48 

'  43 

63 

57 

'67 

77 

72 

71 

77 

88 

88 

93' 

7^ 

920 

10 

930 

87  0549 
Bedford  Comm. 

65 

61 

70 

82 

75 

58 

74 

75 

63 

80 

75 

72 

921 

7 

939 

87  1224  i 
Clearfield 

9 

10 

7 

10 

14 

11 

20 

18 

25 

16 

24 

23 

17 

204 

3 

207 

"  87  3609 
Lenox  Cotmt 

32 

44 

40 

37 

40 

47 

36 

43 

50 

40 

51 

49 

35 

544 

3 

™  547 

ERIC 


TABLE  I  (CONTINUED) 
1972  EnrolLotents 


Area  XIV  -  continued 


(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sub. 
Tot . 

Spec  * 
Ed. 

Other 

Grand  ' 
Total 

.87  4698 

New  Market  Coram* 

17 

17 

24 

28 

18 

24 

,  

25 

26 

1  

26 

'  24 

21 

T~ 

3: 

310 

319 

88  1503  • 
Cifeston  Comm, 

168 

134 

134 

L71 

171 

180 

172 

184 

191 

180 

193 

166 

151 

2195 

'29 

■ 

■2224 

88  1970 

East  union  Coom, 

53 

51 

63 

56 

68 

67 

67 

71 

75 

68 

55 

77 

54 

825 

^  12 

 :  

837 

■ 

* 

 F  

\ 

r  ' 

Total  Public 

1000 

99A 

1065 

LL63 

1249 

1264 

1324 

1343 

1393 

1281 

1300 

1310 

1211 

15897 

l85 

IL 

16093 

Total  Parochial 

0 

15 

13 

24 

21 

13 

17 

.  10 

13 

2 

-  3 

4 

6 

141 

141 

Total 

:ooo 

1009 

1078 

1187 

1270 

127^ 

1341 

1353 

1406 

1283 

1303 

1314 

1217 

16038 

185 



LI 

'  ;  ■ 

16234 

 ^ 

1 — „ — 

 , 



/ 



—    —    ■   — ii  

■ 

— '■  ■  

.  

1 

! 

- 

 i 

NOTE;    An  additional 

29  E 

tuder 



ts  ai 



e  eni 

.  in  5 

peci< 

il  Edt 

catlc 

n  cL 

in  C 

3unty 

Schools ♦ 



* 

k 

r 

I  — 

f 

TABt 

\97T  Enrollments 


Area  XV 


(Grades) 


School  District 

 2h.  ,  , 

K 

I 

2^^ 

3 

4 

^  5  ' 

4 

6 

1 ' 

8 

9 

10 

u 

12. 

Sub, 
Tot- 

Spec, 
Ed. 

Other 

Grand 
Total 

04  1071 

Lent prvi.xi.e  ^  QnaJ^*  _ 

137 

13A 

150 

\  155 

i-82 

16  5 

179 

1  "i? 

I  75 

I  58 

2115 

61 

t  J,  7u 

04  4491 

norav  i  a  i  .nmm .  

25 

35 

34 

30 

37 

55 

49 

43 

4i 

H — ^ 

— ±2- 

50 

2 

04  4518 

noil  1  rnn-iiQe  1. 1.  Li i?mni . — 

-  0 . 

1 1 

JO 

JO 

ic 
 ^ 

in 
— ^ty^l 

k 

Al 

'43/  _| 

 ^ — 1 

AAft 

 yij^ 

26  1619 

1  1  1 

1  1  7 

1  1  L 

1  AQ 

1 

1^7 

1  AO 

1  

1  i.A 

JO 

 ^ 

1  fi  7/i 

51  2169 

i_rjFt  p  1  H — rrnffP  ji — '.  

204 

215 

227 

2  29 

25^9 

360 

250 

275 

245 

257 

2^2^ 

217 

210 

3062 

58 

3120 

54  2943 

L9 

:d 

21 

32 

29 

28 

22 
 — 

24 

26 

19 

26 

26 

36 

328 

3 

331 

54  3330 

53 

27 

30 

45 

^+3 

39 

37 

41 

46 

'  59 

6C 

53 

56 

589 

7 

396 

54  5163 

33 

54 

'  63 

60 

63 

'65 

65 

59 

72 

67 

53 

67 

74 

315 

10 

f  25  ' 

54  6012 

S  Igoujafiy  f.firmi .  i 

65 

92 

76 

97 

■ 

102 

^7 

'  120 


85 

79 

82 

82 

1128 

17 

1145  ' 

54  6462 

3  L 

38 

35 

40 

34 

55 

1  

56 

55 

43 

5 1 
 — 

'  64 
 — 

57 

601 

• 

*  * 

59  1107 

112 

114 

138 

144 

158 

15Q 

159 

T  55 

145 

159 

162 

149 

143 

1897 

20 

1Q24 

59  57L5 

JyU  D  DtS  J-  i#    ^  UUilit « 

18 

21 

25 

21 

28 

31 

*  24 

26 

29 

27 

2S 

25 

23 

326 

62  2367 

;3 

16 

— ~ 

20 

14 

 =-L 

11 

19 

18 

20 

23 

19 

21 

20 

243 

244 

62  4776 

Morth  MahAflIf Comrn* 

31 

35 

50 

45 

55 

58 

48 

53 

60 
— ^ 

45 
— ^ 

'  6* 

57 

45 

646 

17 

 OD  J  

62  5ai3 

OskaloQsa  Coozoi, 

216 

181 

213 

238 

207 

230 

235 

235 

233 

221 



232 

216 

217 

2874 

60 

12 

2946 

68  0081 

A  lb la  Coram, 

119 

 1 

122 

150 

141 

149 

146 

184 

172 

161 

173 



* 

165 

164 

2017 

2017 

89  2327 

Pox  VaWey  Coram, 

21 

20 

30 

20 

28 

24 

26 

25 

20 

20 


25 

24 

306 

-  9 

> 

315 

69  2834 Y 
Harmony  uoi^. 

54 

52 

49 

48 

61' 

58 

54 

48 

60 

47 

3^ 

696 

27 

723 

19  6592 
r^artBuren  Consn, 

^7 

.  ^5 

fi2 

7 

n 

86 

9;? 

^1 

—52 

a; 

in4^ 

_22^ 

1065 

so 


TABLE  I  (CONTINUED) 
1972  gnrollments 


Area  XV  -  continued  .  (Grades) 


1 

School  District 

K 

I 

2 : 

3 

4 

5  ^ 

,  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

12 

S  ub . 
Tot. 

Spec . 
Ed. 

Other 

1                      n  1 

Grand 
Total 

90  0657 

BLakesburg  Comm, 

21 

21 

33 

•24 

■ 

34 

26 

30 

33 

21 

20 

19 

25 

321 

15 

336 

90  0977 

Cardinal  Comm* 

82 

83 

95 

80 

89 

92 

109 

107 

99 

79 

'88 

84 

99 

1186 

17 

1203 

90  1980 

EddvviUe  Comm, 

53 

48 

61 

63 

69 

68 

79 

73 

63 

77 

63 

75 

71 

863 

19 

882 

90  5049 
Ottumwa  ConaiL* 

506 

505 

564 

609 

611 

639 

662 

.  604 

554 

606 

647 

575 

7576 

190"  ■ 

'7766 

93  0007 

ACL  Coramunitv 

12 

11 

10 

14 

11 

14 

15 

13 

8 

9 

14 

18 

160 

1 

161 

93  5895 
Sevmour  Comm. 

42 

39 

37 

38 

41 

49 

48 

53 

4^ 

'4d 

42 

49 

566 

3 

569 

93  6854 
Wavne  Comm. 

65 

61 

65 

68 

69 

65 

74 

69 

67 

80 

81 

77 

73 

914 

U 

925 

'  1 

'  

■Total  Public 

2138 

2150 

2324 

1  

2436 

2640 

2652 

2772 

2767 

2755 

2594 

^645 

2680 

2575 

33128 

604 

38 

33770 

Total  Parochial 

-A 

63 

h  68 

67 

76 

39 

513  . 

513 

Total 

2171 

2212 

2^94 

2499 

2708 

2719 

2848 

2802 

2794 

2594 

2645 

2680 

2575 

33641 

604 

38 

34283 





_ 
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FRIC 

vm?i">^      IK>TE:    An  additl 
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^8  at 

ident 

&  enr 

>lled 

jln  S 

;iecla 

.  Ed4 

satlc 

la  c( 

unty  schc 

Ola. 

Area  XVI 


, TABLE  I 

1972  Enrollments 


(Grades) 


School  District 

K 

I 

2 

"  

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

& 

9 

10 

11 

12  ' 

"^Sub. 
Tot. 

Spec . 
Ed. 

Other 

Grand 
TotSl 

29  0882 

Burlintjton  Comm. 

6Q3 

505 

555 

638 

580 

602 

538 

538 

551 

529 

532 

7  364 

137 

27 

7528 

29  1602 

Danville  Coimi. 

38 

38 

42 

'  i2 

50 

57 

42 

44 

46 

39 

42 

•562 

562 

29  4203 

Mediapolls  Coiran. 

85 

88 

'C8 

■  y? 

112 

99 

121 

112 

83 

92 

^3 

9i 

^•25  9 

10 

1269 

29  6937 

West  Burlinston  Ind> 

67 

5S 

>5 

64 

58 

47 

75 

60 

63 

54 

5t 

45 

5£ 

758 

7  58 

44  4536 

Mt.  Pleasant  Comm. 

164 

190 

160 

175 

183 

186 

189 

179 

177 

194 

183 

152 

14^ 

2278 

44 

2322 

44  4689 

N'ew  London  Comm. 

49 

44 

59 

59 

■66 

:5 

67 

54 

,  52 

47 

3S 

48 

685 

12 

701 

44  6700 

Waco  Community 

47 

46 

5L 

56 

69 

58 

65 

62 

60 

63 

66 

65 

764 

 ' 

6 



770 

.44  7047 

Wlnfield-Mt.  Union 

29 

32 

37 

30 

32 

3? 

38 

[  39 

36 

45 

3S 

4^ 

479 

56  1079 

Central  Lee  Cora 

?3 

105 

U2 

103 

106 

109 

■92 

/  103 

103 

104 

77 

91 

89 

1257 

16 

1273 

56  2322 

Fort  Madlaon  Coshd. 

305 

264 

306 

303 

309 

285 

'  

310 

287 

-297 

288 

288 

312 

r 

277 

3831 

51 

3882 
 ,  

56  3312  ^ 
Keokuk  CoitEn. 

,  est 
296 

est 

263 

est 
259 

est 

276 

est 
268 

est 
265 

est 
265 

268 

251 

268 

27s 

265 

234 

3456 

64 

16 

3536 

58  4509 

HomlnR  Sun  Comm. 

20 

11 

23 

39 

25 

21 

26 

31 

24 

22 

30 

23 

29 

324 

324 

58  6759 
Wapello  Conmi. 

81 

79 

71 

75 

85 

78 

69 

84 

85 

69 

77 

66 

67 

986 

11 

997 



-— 



Public  Total 

1867 

L  /  Z  J 

1  Q 1 0 

L  /  /  / 

1  "J  1  /j 

351 

47 

24401 

Parochial 

23 

157 

189 

190 

219 

219 

206 

231 

242 

211 

221 

227 

.217 

2552 

2552 

Total  -•'^^ 

1890 

1880 

2011 

I2I22 

2104 

2160 

2138 

2163 

2084 

2032 

2036, 

2004 

1.931 

26555 

351 

47 

26953 



<v 

* 

m                   NOTE:       Ui  ac 

dltK 

nal  A 

8  St, 

^dent< 

1  are 

enro 

led  'i 

clal 

Educ 

3tlon 

3Q8  In  Co 

inty  S 

;hool8 

IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA 
June*  L972 


Under 


r 


One 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five. 

Year 

Year 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Total 

< 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

'  (4) 

(5)  ' 

(6) 

(7) 

All amake  e  Co  un  ty 

AL  Laniakee 

139 

143 

150 

148 

163 

143  - 

'  886  " 

Eastern  ALlanakee 

27 

44 

44 

37 

64 

43 

259 

Pofltvi lie 

* 

30 

47 

54 

51 

52 

57 

291 

Chickasaw  County  ^ 

1 

175 

Fredericksburg 

34 

•  33 

26 

19 

41 

22 

New  Hampton  , 

131 

117 

130 

133 

150 

154 

815 

Clayton  County  ^ 

Central  Clayton" 

Garnavil lo 

Cuttenberg 

^r-Mac 

M-F-L 

Starmont 


47 

51 

'53 

60 

72  ' 

43 

326 

22 

23 

35 

27 

30 

37 

174 

70 

67 

77 

58 

83 

98 

^ 

26 

32 

38 

34 

36 

39 

48 

43  ■ 

63 

43 

51 

55 

303 

64 

65 

79 

71 

78 

78 

435 

Delaware  Count 


Edgewood-Colea^urg 
Msquoketa  Vall'ey 
We&z  Delaware 


Dubuqu^  County 
Dubuque 

Western  Dubuque 


56 
72 
120 

47 
52 
143 

60 
83 
171 

66 
74 
167 

63 
90 
184 

68 
71 

?172 

360  • 
442 

t 

844 
322 

1,104 
323 

1,264 
.  425 

1,211 
>86 

1,231, 
443' 

1,405 
462 

7,059 
2,363 

1 


0 

ERIC 


TABLE  tl  (COWTINUEDF 

Area  I  -  continued 


O 


Under 

une 

un  e 

I  WO 

Three 

Four 

F  ive 

Year 

Year 

Years 

Years" 

Years 

Years 

Total 

f  1 

Kb) 

\n 

- 

Fayette  County 

Fayette 

19 

17 

19 

19 

16 

25 

115 

Nort;h  Fayette 

46 

54 

88 

94 

85 

86- 

453 

OSlweia 

115 

110 

141 

134 

137 

164 

801 

Turkey  Valley 

69 

62 

70 

90 

74 

97 

462  . 

Valley 

32 

38 

•  38 

53 

45 

56 

262 

West  Central 

35 

27 

43 

41 

42 

Hoiffard  Coiintv 

( 

Hc^a  trd  -  tJi  nn  es  h  i  ek 

117 

132 

157 

160 

163  • 

161 

890 

Ricevil le 

42 

36 

48 

60 

5^ 

53 

291 

Uioneshiek  Couifty 

• 

Decorah 

97 

95 

101 

93 

104 

.  129 

.  619 

^orth  Winneshiek 

26 

35 

30 

35 

35 

185 

South  Winneshiek 

72 

73 

80 

86 

80 

'  92 

483 

Area  Totals 

2722 

.  3014 

3556 

3447 

3663 

3887 

20,289 

4. 


ERIC 


TABLE  It 


AREA  II 

IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA 
^  June,  1^72 


Under 

 7  

One 

One 

Two 

Three 

Tour 

Five 

Year 

Year 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7>. 

Butler  County  r 


OumonC 

13 

15 

22 

16 

.  21 

^  26 

113 

Greene  ' 

31 

31 

41 

43 

39 

32 

217 

Cerro  Gordo  Couoty 

Clear  Lake 

107 

89 

136 

117 

106 

125 

680 

t^soQ  City 

364 

422 

470 

460 

449 

439 

2,604 

Iteservey-Thornton^-^' 

9 

17 

16 

13 

21 

17 

93 

Rockwel  USwa  1  eda  1  e 

39 

23 

31 

32* 

35 

37 

197 

Ventura 

17 

23 

16 

33 

19 

26 

134 

Franklin  County 

n 

29 

22 

21 

23 

22 

139 

Hampton 

63 

94 

81 

79 

80 

86 

483 

Sheffleld-CH^pin 

23 

32* 

31 

29 

40 

30  , 

185 

FXoy^  County 


Charles  City 

138 

185 

200 

192 

194 

222 

1,131 

^ora  Springs-Rock  Falls 

26 

38 

32 

38  - 

39 

40 

213 

audd-Rockford-Kajrble  Rock 

40 

.56 

48 

59 

i 

68 

55 

-_326 

•Hpncoctt  CouDtv 

QrlCC 

40 

45 

47 

41 

50 

52 

375 

Corwith-Wesley 

29 

21 

28 

25 

'33 

27 

163 

Caroer-Hayfleld 

51 

63  . 

61 

56 

64 

54 

349 

10 

U 

20 

'  2V 

22 

21 

lU 

KlecBBo 

22 

11 

13. 

15 

17 

•  13 

91 

_g^doi^Cryscal  I^he 

24" 

14. 

16^' 

20 

28 

16 

118 

r 

Area  II  -  continued 


TABLE  II  (CONTINUED) 


Under 

One 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Year 

Year 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Total 

•  (1) 

(2) 

C3JL 

(4) 

(5) 

(6)  ^ 

(7) 

Mitchell  County 
Ooage 

St*  Ana gar 


^  Wioneba'p;o  County, 
^  ,  Buffalo  Center 
<    Forest  City 
Lafce  Hills 

Ol       \  ^osnpson 

^^ 

Worth  County 
Horth  Central 
• Nor  thwood-Kense  L t 


,64 
67 


97 
54 


97 
68 


94 
68 


119 
57 


107 
68 


578 
382 


Ifrlffht  County 
Bolioond 


Area  Totals 


-  34 

35 

21 

34 

29 

24 

177 

106 

90 

108 

118 

99 

626 

55 

59 

63 

64 

/  62 

64 

367 

6 

4 

9 

10 

6 

11 

46 

Al 

'  12 

19  ^ 

16 

28 

t 

16 

104 

.  41 

35 

45 

59 

46 

42 

2£8 

37 

* 

OA 

44 

4S 

62 

57 

276 

40 

45 

.     50  " 

44 

58 

  64 

.  301 

1531 

1681 

1855 

1868 

1920 -. 

1892 

10,747 

TABLE  II 
AREA  III 


Under 
One 


IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA 
June,  1972 


One 
Year 


Two 
Years 


Three 
Years 


Four 
Years 


Five 
Years 


Total 


131 


-151 


lii 


to 


CO 


Clay  County 
Clay  Central 
Everly 

Sioux  Valley 
South  Clay 
Spencer 

Dickinson  County 
Arnolds  Park 
Harris-Lake  Park 
Mil ford 
Spirit  Lake 
Terril 


18 

17 
42 


6 
16 
40 

19 


19 

26 

22 

26 

36 

144 

20 

33 

26 

13 

35 

145 

8 

14 

10 

13  - 

14 

70 

19 

23 

22 

24 

21 

126 

57  ' 

94 

115 

* 

L34 

136 

578 

12 

* 

17 

21 

11 

16 

83 

29 

23 

24 

30 

34 

156 

43 

32 

42 

35 

32 

224 

84 

63 

96 

86 

89 

^74 

16 

15 

21 

L4 

24 

109 

Armstrong 

26 

20 

37 

"  26 

33  o 

41 

183 

Estherville 

137 

'  .141 

137 

147 

126 

157 

845 

Lincoln  Central' 

25 

.       18  ' 

20 

14 

15 

15 

L07 

Rlng8t;ed 

14 

,  10 

.  9 

15 

•  12 

* 

19 

79 

-a. 

I- 


r 


r*v  r-i  — '  ^  CM  ^  ' 


O  O      tT>  »r> 

0^  CO  \0  CO  O  O 
^  V-t        ^  CM 


iO  O  CM  iO  C*^  iO  O  ^£> 
^  CM  ^   ^  CM  CM  ^  CM 


tTi  <^  CM  tTi  '  O  CO 

tTi  <*i*.— f  CM 


o 

CM 


*C0  O  iO  ^£>  sO  tJ^  r*v 
^CMf-J  ^-^CM,  -stCM 


(pO  t*^  r<  -J  O 
V-p  CO  CM         CM  ^ 


CM 
CO 

o 


iO  ^  O  C*^  i-<  ^  C*^  00 
CM  CM  ^         CM  CM  ^  — ' 


CO  ^  <^  *r>  * 
i-J  CO  <*i    <  i-j  on 


O 


^£>  O  ^  C4  C*^  iO  C*^  O 
CO  CO  i— '  *pJt-icMU^CM 


r*v  iO  ^  O  \£> 
i-J*0O.CM  CM  CO 


O 


CO  CM  ^  i— '      '  CM  CM 


CM  \o  r*v       ^  *CM 
^CM  i-J  CM 


0^ 


r 


t-ii— I      '  CM  CM  CM  1 


c 


CO  ^£>  CO  ^£>  ^  <t 
f-J  iO  CM  ^  ^  CM 


.CM 
CO 


o 
o 


ERIC 


(0 

iJ 

c 

1 

o 

?s 

HH 

0] 

J— r 

iJ 

CO 

V.  q  <B 

o 

u 

CO   l-"  M 

c 

O 

O 

>^  a>  4-1 

td 

o 

00 

u 

a> 

4-J 

Q 

:3 

td 

a>  :^  <u 

? 

<^ 

< 

< 

(-4  CO 

w 

H 

o 

o 
o 

< 

o 


^  l4 

W  Of 

4)  o  c  P 

|4  ^  <r4  -d  a  « 

X  u  u  ^  > 

tn  gj  Q}  ^  Si  u 

U  B  0  1^  tn 

m  u  ia  o 

<  "M  c:>  g  ftj 


2-11 


o 
H 


164 


^         '  TABLE  II 

AREA    W  ^     ^  . 

' tOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DAT4  ' 
June,  1972        ^  - 

t- 

■  ^' 
ITnder  ,j 

One      '     One         Two         Three       Four  Five 

^  Year  Vear        Years       Years        Years    '   Yegtrs  Total 

An  (2)-  °     (3)    -  <A}  m  ■     (6>  (7) 


Gherc  kee  County 


Marcus 

38 

.  38 

47 

40 

■48 

36 

247 

Meriden-C leghorn 

17 

21 

22 

21 

20 

120 

Lyon  County 

Central  Lyon 

77 

88 

'  87 

77 

63  . 

76 

•  468 

George 

35 

32 

•  31 

36 

38 

33 

205 

Little  Rock 

19 

18 

20 

17 

18 

16 

108 

West  Lyon 

84 

71 

96  ' 

83 

83 

89 

,  506 

0*  Brien  County 

Hartley 

26 

32 

.  31 

33 

37 

4^2 

201 

PauUina 

24 

31 

■  32 

37 

41 

41 

206 

Primghar 

'17 

12 

18 

31  . 

16 

19  • 

113 

Sanborn 

26 

23 

30 

31 

24 

37 

171 

Sheltion 

97  . 

121 

119 

127 

113 

127 

704 

Sutherland 

24 

■  25 

28 

30 

30 

32 

169 

er|c  ,  ;  ,  \  . 


TABLE  II  -  AKEA  IV  -  continued 


Oeceola  County 

Melvin 

Ocheyedan 

Sibley 


Siou^  CooDty 

^yden-Hull  * 

^    .       Z  ^^y^  Valley 

^  Maurice-Orange  City 

Rock  Valley* 
Sioux  Center 
Hest^loux 


ERLC 


10 

4 

15 

15 

20 

16 

66 

55 

82 

55. 

68 

64 

37 

:  68 

59 

62 

70 

6^ 

80 

85  ~- 

83. 

88 

50  ^ 

f  71 

72 

Area  Totals  924         1033  11 


14  9  11  63 

15  15  17  100 
62            63            80  4g8 


^69  58  60  374 

55  63  64  346 

83  64  .       63  408 

55  75  74  430 

90  105  82  533 

/3  70  79  415 


1077        ^054         1098  6295 


^|)l.E  11 

AREA  V 

J 

iOWA 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS 
June  y  ,  ly/£. 

DATA 

Under 

TVjn 

J.WU 

Yedr  s 

inree  ruur 

Five 

To  ta  1 

(I) 

(2)' 

Q) 

(A)  (5) 

(6) 

(7) 

^  Albert  Clty-Truesdale 

24 

1  A 

7n 
zu 

77 

7  A 

133 

^  J  J 

Alta 

54 

40 

50 

48 

38 

57 

287 

Marathon 

13 

11 

16 

12 

9 

18 

79 

-  Newell*Providence 

20 

Oft 

7  ^ 

1  ^fi 

1  Rembrandt 

4 

5 

9 

8 

41 

^  Sioi^x  Rapids     '  ' 

12 

*  15 

16 

16 

15 

r  StortQ  Lake 

135 

1 19 

143 

12X 

A  '>  ^ 

1  j2 

775 

Calhoun  County 

Cedar  Valley 

22 

17 

29  ' 

15 

17 

19 

M9 

■  Lake  City 

32 

48 

40 

50 

53 

44 

267 

i  ,  Lohrville 

17 

19 

18 

11 

16 

19 

100 

Lytton 

.6 

*■  7 

3 

17  ■ 

16 

11 

60 

Mansorf  > 

22 

33 

41 

38 

A7 

33 

214 

Focneroy 

23 

'  24 

24  ' 

21 

26 

131 

Rockweii  City   

_28 

39 

^3 

57 

54 

258 

Greene  County 

East  Greene 

25 

34 

39 

35 

35 

37' 

Jef  fersQii 

83 

68 

84 

71 

Ql 

Paton-Ch'irdan 

hi 

23 

29  . 

21 

24 

26 

144 

Scranton 

'19 

15 

22 

19 

21 

24 

120, 

Hamilton  Ccunty 

Northeast  tiamllton 

14 

•2p 

24 

.  21 

.22 

30 

131 

South  Hamilton 

46 

50 

50 

51 

60 

66 

323 

Stratford 

10 

10 

18 

17 

11 

26 

92 

Webster  City 

127 

168 

.172 

166 

172 

151 

956 

Humboldt  County 

Boone  Valley  m 

16 

10 

13 

.  12 

18 

15 

'84 

Gllntore  CltySradgate 

15 

21 

20 

30 

20 

31 

137 

Humboldt 

86 

99 

95 

106 

104 

114 

604- 

ERIC 

Twin  Rivers 

22 

26 

Z5  . 

29 

22 

15$ 

_.,™,..L 

  A  . 

TABLE  II  (CONTINUED) 


a: 
oc 


Under 

One 

One 

TWO 

Three 

Four 

Five 

^  -/ 

Year 

Vears 

VearS 

Years 

Years 

Total 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Pocahontas  County 

Fonda 

18 

20 

25 

Id 

20 

31 

,  130 

Have  lock- Plover 

20 

14 

19 

11 

19 

18 

101 

Laurens 

lb 

31 

44 

33 

35 

39 

209 

Palmer 

ID 

D 

14 

D 

13 

C  Q 

59 

Pocahontas 

iO 

34 

48 

5/ 

54 

42 

O  C 

iiD5 

Rolfe 

20 

11 

13 

13 

23  . 

20 

1  nn 
100 

Sac  County 

Crest land 

20 

22 

25 

19 

26 

25 

137 

Lake  View- Auburn 

23 

23 

34 

44 

26 

33 

^  CJ 

Odebolt-Arthur 

31 

31 

44 

44 

43 

233 

'Sac 

35 

42 

56 

51 

63 

45 

292 

; Schailer 

11 

21 

21 

18 

17 

*■  / 

24 

112 

Wail  Lake 

^  15 

16 

22 

20 

27 

28 

128 

Webster  County 

Central  Webster 

.24 

29 

26 

24 

24 

36 

163 

Dayton 

10 

9 

-  22 

21 

32 

19 

113 

Fort  Dod 

345 

390 

499 

525 

553 

555  ^ 

2,867 

IV  o?  tnwes  L  w^Ds  ce  r 

1  7 
-J  / 

1  Of 

?rairle 

35  - 

40 

54 

60 

54 

291 

Wrlfiht  County 

Clarion 

.52 

47 

41 

38^ 

59 

58 

295 

ir 

18 

13  . 

21 

26 

16 

109 

Eagle  6rove 

81 

71 

73 

118 

100  ' 

102 

545  . 

Goldfleld 

6. 

'  8 

15 

13 

13 

\17 

.  72 

I 

Area  Tot^s 

1727 

.  1868 

.  2188 

2208 

V  2328 

2379 

^^98 

ERIC 


to 
A  I 


CO 


Under 


TABLE  II 
AREA  VI 

IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA 
June,  1972 


One 

One 

Two 

ThresS 

Four* 

Five 

Year 

Year 

Years 

Yoarsa 

Years 

Years 

Total 

(I) 

•  (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Grundy  County 

37 

Beiman-*  Conrad 

37 

31 

45 

33 

47 

230 

Wellsburg 

17 

25 

26 

22 

. 

28 

23 

^  141 

Hardin  County 

Ac k ley -Geneva 

38 

•47 

48 

"49 

58 

279 

Alden 

27 

29 

24 

34 

25 

35 

174 

KLdora 

42 

49 

48 

49 

56 

54 

298 

Hubbard 

20 

16 

IB 

15 

9 

29 

107 

Imjfl  Falls 

108 

101 

lU. 

ll9y 

115- 

687 

Naw  Providence 

5 

7 

6 

7 

10 

7 

42 

HadcLiffe 

15 

15 

20 

19 

29 

21 

119 

St&as:'i03t  Rock 

9 

12 

5 

12 

5 

12 

55 

UnloQ-Whltten 

13 

19 

20 

14 

16 

19 

101 

Marshall.  County 

y 

Green  Mountain 

9 

21 

10 

9 

9 

7 

65 

L  p  F 

'a 

45 

37 

37 

46 

42 

55 

262 

Harshalltown 

493  ' 

478 

'  594  • 

564 

509 

523 

3,161 

Semcd 

23 

32 

31 

26 

30 

37 

178 

West  M^irshalL 

72 

47 

^  8^ 

52  " 

81 

'  92 

428 

ERIC 


Area  vr  -  Table  II  -  continued 


Poveshlek  County 

*    B-G'M  55  55 

Grinnell-Newburg  143  116 

Montezuma  .34  33 


Tama  County  ; 

Garvin                                           13  ,  19 

Gladbrook                                    18  .27 

South  Tama  ^                     135  150 


I 


Area  Totals  13/2  1357 


ERIC 


4 


56  52  60  60  338 

188  14A  167  166  924 

37  52  40  43  239 


17  ^       13  '     ^  14  29  105 

14  2^  23  26  129- 

181  180  140  172  958 

1625  1541  i4?8  1627  9020 


V 


I) 


TAS4.E  II 
^JEA  VII 
IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA 
^         June,  1972 


Under 

One 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

1 

Year 

Year 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Total 

n\ . 

(3> 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1 

 T  

'Black  Hawk  County 
'  Cedar  Falls 

409 

462 

^  519 

461 

492 

503 

2, '846 

O 

f  Dunkerton 

38 

39 

52 

40 

58 

44 

271 

:  Hudson 

30 

36 

33 

40 

35 

66 

240  - 

I  LaPorte  City 

35 

^  ^8 

53 

59 

■  66 

66 

327 

778 

915 

1.217 

1,236 

1 . 307 

1 ,427 

Bremer  County 

DenveCff 

Janes ville 

Plainfield 

Sumner 

Trtpoli 

Wapsie  V<illey 

Waverly-Shel 1  Rock 


45 

72 

57 

65 

59 

62 

360 

23 

35 

33 

36 

39 

35 

201 

24 

20 

29 

24 

23 

i46 

47 

45 

68 

71 

60 

66 

357 

40 

46 

44 

45 

44 

51 

270 

64  - 

58 

'  67 

11 

82 

88 

436 

130 

112 

137 

178  " 

UO 

156 

883 

Buchanan  fiountv 

5^ 

Cast  Buchanan  , 

43 

62 

50 

68 

55 

-  332 

Independence  . 

115 

123 

135 

141 

141 

157 

812 

Jesup 

62 

66 

100 

86  . 

90 

108 

512 

ERIC 


Area  VII  -  Table  11  -  continued 


Butler  County 

^\                                     Allison-Bristow  22 

.   Aplington  25 

■    Clarksville  _  45^ 

:    New  Hartford    "  20 

'    Parkersburg^  34 


Chickasaw  Couitty 

Nashua  35 


Grundy  County 

Oike  34 


^  GruDdy  Center  48 

ReinbecK  29 


'   T&ma  County 
/  ;   l^ysajt-Ggiijesej)  _ 
Horth  Tama  39 


Area  Totals  .  2227 


ERLC 


38 

32 

*  39 

.  36 

32 

199 

21 

34 

36 

47 

192 

39 

42 

■  40 

,  36 

39 

241 

27 

34 

"  "  26 

20 

•■^^  / 

1-56 

41  ~ 

42. 

40 

46  . 

40.  ^ 

243 

50 

44 

45 

47 

62 

283 

37 

49 

35 

* 

42 

•  34 

231 

5b 

50 

60 

58 

324 

38 

44 

'  ^  47-. 

56 

44" 

258 

_  6 

29^ 

  23  _ 

36 

. . .137 

'50 

52 

311 

2540 


"3040 


3051         3210         3380  17,448 


1  t> 


TABLE  n 


ts) 

) 


** 

AREA 

IX 

IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS 

DATA 

Jurief 

1077 

Under 

\ 

One  ^ 

One 

'  TWO 

Three 

Four 

Five 

w 

Year 

Year 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

To  ta  1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

28 

15 

19 

23 

31 

44 

43 

52 

49 

280 

!  C  L  l^tton  ijOuaty 

* 

Ca  Lamua 

lb 

17 

17 

23 

23 

23 

119 

Camanche 

•■  33 

42 

106 

108 

109 

115 

513 

^Central  Clinton 

96 

112 

140 

130 

142 

138 

758 

r  Clinton 

427 

436 

^  496 

465 

517 

454 

2.795 

^  DeLt/ood 

30 

26 

.  32 

36 

47 

34 

205 

Lost  Nation 

10 

^  14 

24 

22 

•17 

30 

117 

No  r th€as  t 

43 

48 

51 

'  55 

60 

65 

Y  322 

Wheatland 

_17 

24 

30 

23 

27 

42 

'  163 

Jackson  County 

Aqdrew 

14 

11_ 

20 

14 

23 

24 

106, 

Bell^vue 

57', 

59 

87 

73 

104 

90 

470 

Maquoketa 

92 

120 

130 

118 

137 

136 

733 

Hiles 

20 

27 

33 

24. 

18 

25 

147 

Free  ton 

34 

36 

34 

35  36 

43 

218 

^^^^Sabula 

17 

11 

20 

14  14 

12 

88 

•> 


AJIEA  IX  -  TABLE  II  continued 


Louisa  County 

Columbus  45 
Louisa-Muscatine 


<1 
1^ 


Muscatine  County 
Muscatine 
West  Liberty 
Wilton 


349 
74 
47 


Scott  County 

Bettendorf  293 

Davenport      *  1»434 

North  Scott  158 

Pleasan  t ,Val ley  99 

Area  Totals  ,  3,512 


ERIC 


47 
31 


49 
51 


67 
53 


62 
64 


73 
59 


363  ' 
300 


385         394  417  416  430  2.391 

79  81  89  80  67  470 

44  62  60  51  65  j^? 


332 
1.667 
153 
135 


397 
1,728 
184 
147 


406 
1,752 
183 
145 


380 
1,790 
193 
153 


426 
1.874 
201 
182 


2.234 
10,245 
1.072 
861 


3,915      4,375       4,|87       4,563       4,690  25,442 


TABLE  n 


AREA  X  ^ 
^lOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA 
June,  1972  . 


Under 


One 

One 

.Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

lear 

Year 

Years 

Years 

. Years 

lears 

total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(7) 

Senton  C^^unty 

Bello  r'laine  " 

54 

A7 

58 

53 

59 

57 

328 

8en*^on  ^ 

92 

100 

115 

124 

127  . 

160 

718 

Norway 

23' 

18  i 

30 

23 

33 

27 

154 

26 

.  23 

26 

42 

158 

Urbana 

14 

1  18^ 

3A 

27 

19 

23 

135 

Vinton 

•  96 

93 

120 

97 

101 

113 

620 

Cedar  County 

Clarence 

16 

15 

17 

13 

20 

21 

102 

T  inrn  1  ' 

A8  ' 

32 

hi 

49 

38 

52 

^  u  u 

Lovden 

15 

22 

11 

21 

18  . 

27 

114 

Ttpton 

16 

44 

^  60 

81 

86. 

87 

374 

West  Branch 

57 

56 

5  3 

65 

55 

67 

353 

Iowa  County 

Amana 

23 

27^ 

30 

23 

21 

31 

155' 

Deep  River^Millersbjur^ 

14 

20 

23 

15 

16 

,  19 

10? 

English  Valleys 

.  '27 

18 

27 

29 

28 

39 

168 

H.L  V 

26 

38 

30 

26 

39 

39 

198 

Iowa  Val ley 

40 

48  - 

49 

.   '51  , 

57 

61 

306 

Wil 1 iamsburg  ~ 

49 

62 

75 

71 

84 

■  86 

■  427 

Johnson  County 

Clear  Creek  ' 

48 

50 

47 

45 

51 

W 

311 

Iowa  City 

718 

834 

965 

877 

835 

5,035 

Lone  Tree 

30 

28' 

30 

34 

35 

192 

Solcn 

34 

46 

44 

46 

47 

64 

281 

<t       tr\  \0  <f 
O  O       <^  OO 
fM  tA 


<^  O  m  O  OO 
<T  <T       ^  ^ 


<t        <t  iTi-  ^  \D  r-^  (NffMOOm 


ON 

o 


<^  1-H  <t 

<si  CNf  »— I 


<^ 


n 


OO  r— t  \0  O 
OO  ^  30  ^  <— ' 


^  c^  O  >d"  ^ 


O 


O  O  <30  * 
OO  ^  — ' 


fM  CM 


O 


c 

no 

■LJ 

d 

u 

> 

c 

■LJ 

O 

c 

0 

-r-l 

c  c 

c 

'i-t 

g 

w 

o 

c. 

u  c 

o 

H 

o 

r 

to 

a>  ^ 

o 

<L 

i 

V 

> 

a  « 

CO 

l; 

U 

c 

c 

c 

CO 

0 

CO 

'H 

U 

<U 

<u 

1 

o  w  X 

C 

<U 

4J 

C 

0 

h 

4-J 

c 

rC 

C 

'O 

*H 

c 

ID 

c 

c 

p  M 

[A 

o 

o 

<— 1 

[  <— 1 

<u 

r 

0 

'H 

a 

to 

< 

^^ 

< 

U 

o 

.-J 

CO 

113  r 

3 

o 

H 

cd ' 


2-U 


J 


176 


i 


ERIC 


One 


Audubon  CounLy 

Audubon  52 

Extra  20 

goone  County 

Boone            -  ^39 

Grand       .  10 

Madrid  29 

Dgden  '  22 
United  .  -  38 
Carroll  Councy 

Carroll  87 

Coon  Ra; ids  30 

Glidden- Ralston  22 

a  Manning  35 

Templeton  Ind,  ^ 

Eden  Ipd.  * 

Paellas  Co^ncy 
Adel 

Central  Dallas  1- 
Dallas 


!>exfield  23 

Perry          .  56  > 

Van  Meter  28 

UTaukee  ^7 

'  ^    Woodward-Gtanger  29 

Guthrie  Councy 

Adair-Casey  26 , 

Bayard                .    ^      \  15 
Gathrie  Centner 

P0nora- Linden  ^  28 

Stuart-Menlo  34 

Yale- Jamaica- Bagley  _2.2 

Jasper  Councy 
Baxter  ' 

Colfax  *3 

Lynnville^Sully  "  62 

Mingo  11 

New  Monroe  A6 
Newton 


XI 

IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOI^ENSUS  DATA  -  June,  1972 


One  TWO  Three  Four  Five 

YL>ar  Years  Years  Years  Years  Total 

(2)  (3j  (4)  (5)           (6j  (7) 

47  67  74  84             84  408 


25 

3D. 

J  19 

25 

38 

■  157 

^  r 

184 

198 

lo7 

l\}  / 

Z  i  ^ 

1   1  no 

1 A 

I D 

1  9 

I  D 

1  7  * 

13 

84 

31 

33 

'32 

41 

44 

210 

,55 

40 

43 

53 

46 

259 

35 

13. 

23 

_27 

33 

189 

141 

145 

172 

225 

269 

.  1.039 

38 

34 

40 

50 

46 

238 

32 

31 

32 

.  24 

25 

166 

27 

51 

33 

60 

43 

239 

4 

5 

,  3 

7 

2 

25 

9 

5 

11 

12 

10 

53 

5S  55  59  69  :72  360 

13  L9    .  19  15  23  104 

62  S3  65  .         43  48  317 

30  •  50  35  ,         37  44  2l9 

77  114  98  121         .  112  578 

21  21        '     24  '  24  20  138 

51  57  54  69  59  337 

34  51  53-  62  66  295 


23 

19 

36 

31* 

26 

20 


>6 

30 

25  ^ 

36 

176 

13 

13 

18 

24 

102 

43 

40 

35 

59 

254 

25 

31 

28 

■;32 

,  175 

54 

52 

36 

49 

251 

24 

15, 

24 

22 

127 

19- 

16 

15 

^5'.- 

115  • 

48 

48 

47 

43 

44  " 

-273 

50 

63 

•  63 

59 

55 

352 

14 

14 

18  , 

12^ 

16 

85 

43 

53 

59 

54' 

49' 

304 

228 

251 

228 

285 

319 

1.495 

— 3d:.. 

 J84.„^ 

Area 


Continued 


IS* 


OC 


TABLE  U  (CONiriNUED) 


Under 

One 

One  ■ 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Year 

Year 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Total 

(1)  . 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(7) 

Kadis On  County 

Earl ham 

■J  J 

J  J 

37 

30 

37 

In ters  ta te  35 

DO 

C  1 

D  1 

50 

58 

307 

W  in  te  rs  e  t 

QQ 
?  ? 

1  m 

94  _ 

95 

102  , 

555 

Maribn  County 

Knoxvi I le 

116 

135 

115 

150 

148 

148' 

812 

Melcher-Dallas 

19 

27 

32 

29 

30 

39 

176 

Pel  la 

in  , 

142 

147 

130 

145 

13? 

820 

Pleasantville 

37 

42 

59 

i  49 

49 

.  To 

296 

Twin  Cedars 

32 

37 

53 

57 

1  24 

55 

258 

Polk  Cc-  n_t^ 
A^nkeny 

pondi-  rant-Farrar 
Des  Hair>€S 
Johns  ton^ 
tlorth  Polk 
Saydel 

Southeaat  Polk^ 

Urbandale 

'::est  Des>  Hoinea 

Story  County 

Amea 

Ballard 
^  Collins 

Colo 

Gilbert 

Maxwell 

Keeco 

Nevada  ^ 
:  Roland-Story 


.  i9r 

247 

248 

270" 

256 

281 

1,493 

48 

56 

58 

52 

55 

53 

322 

1851 

1984 

3020 

2856 

3172 

3105 

15 , 988 

58 

70 

85 

84 

90' 

82 

469 

36 

36 

49  • 

53 

42 

42 

258 

105 

109 

128 

143 

"152 

129 

766 

161 

193 

188  . 

199 

185 

230 

1,157^ 

115 

172 

263 

259 

345 

311 

1,465 

262 

339 

402 

419 

440 

443 

2.305 

ERIC 


Warren.  County 

Carlisle 

Indianola 

Martensdale-^t.  Mary'a 
Korwalk  ^  ^ 
Southeaat  Warren 

Area  Totals 


562 

556  ' 

590 

496 

489 

456 

3,149 

49 

91  X. 

86 

95 

.  104 

74- 

"  ^  499 

7 

13 

12 

9 

16 

10 

67 

10 

18 

14 

32 

24 

'24' 

122 

29 

37 

40 

41 

28 

33 

208 

14 

.  17 

21 

24 

29 

15 

120 

16 

15 

17 

23 

21 

16 

108 

68 

86 

117 

123 

103 

120 

617 

49 

48 

r 

58 

.63 

65 

'54 

337 

.  74 

110 

92 

t 

84 

89 

95 

544 

122 

.  145 

186 

202 

171- 

188 

1,014 

?o 

-^41 

33 

26 

26 

32 

188 

99 

167 

120 

114  ■ 

111 

125 

,  676 

34 

49  .. 

53  . 

52 

47 

279 

5789 


6663  8265 


8035 


85^8^!''  8674 


45,994 


TABLE  II 

.  .  AREA  XII 

IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHCtDL  CENSUS  DATA 
June,  19^2 


I 


Cherokee  County 
AureJ.ia 

Cherokee.  ^ 
'  Vdlow   '  .  . 

.  Crawford  County 

Ar-We-Va 
,  Charter  Oak-Ute 
...Denlson  ' 

Dow  City-Arion 
■.Manilla 
■j^ch^swig 

Ida  County 

■  Battle  Creek 

■  Galva 

I  Holstein 
Ida  Grove 

Monona  County 
.  'East  Itonona  - 
Maple  Valley 
West  Monona 
Whiting 


Under 
One 

Year 


One 

Year 


Yea  rs 


Three 
Years 


Four  _ 
Years* 


Five 
Years 


(1) 


ill 


27 


.20 
63 
60 
18 


30 


\ 

14 
60 
40 
16 


31 


13 
60 
68 
22 


28 


18 
65 
54 
13 


32 


14 
63 
62 
2b 


31 


,9 

68 
18 


Total 


SIX 


179 


94 

109 

135 

106 

128 

109 

681 

„17 

•  ,21 

29 

_22 

32 

148 

t 

45 

49 

42 

45 

40 

51 

272 

28 

41 

28 

37 

39 

25 

198 

133 

155 

136 

112 

137 

132 

805 

•22 

33 

24 

2Q 

22 

17 

138 

24 

28 

25 

30 

■  23  " 

31 

161 

38 

37 

\o 

45 

32 

,  -  ^3 

* 

235 

23 

10 

25 

-  30 

22 

20 

130 

12 

10 

8 

14 

Itt 

15 

69 

11 

29 

28 

29 

^  25 

39 

161 

50 

49 

47 

y  51 

44 

282 

98 
360 
352 
107 


0 

RIC 


r 


Area  XII  -  Table  II  -  continued 


.,  8 


oc 
o 


Plymouth  County 
,  Akcon  • 

Hinton 
!  Kingsley-Plerson 
,  LeMa  rs ' 
'  Retnsen-Unlon 
'  Uestffeld 

Woodbury  Cjuntv 

Anthon-Oto 

Eastwood 

Lawton-Bronson 

Sergeant  Bluff-Lutoii 

Stoux  City 

Westwood 

Woodbury  Central  - 
Area  Totals 


18 
23 
30 
179 
b3 
13 


28 
22 
22 
57 
,  lfc7 
48 
25 

2380 


26 
22 
30 
170 
56 
17 


32 
23 
32 
,52 
,  195 
42 
26 

2454 


ERIC 


33  , 

25 

34 

34 

170 

31 

27 

22  ^ 

34 

149 

29" 

37 

23 

39 

188 

168 

204 

182 

175 

1 ,  078 

75 

67 

71  ' 

75 

407 

.  14 

22  " 

16 

23 

105 

26 

'30 

31 

28. 

175 

29 

■  20 

33  ' 

31 

158 

36 

38  , 

32 

39 

199 

58 

64 

53 

60 

344, 

1,385 

.  1,333 

1,311 

1 ,403 

7,794 

38 

39 

47  . 

41 

255 

31 

36 

29^  . 

37 

184 

-  2704 

■  2656 

2626 

2762 

15,582 

00 


TABLE  II 
AREA  XIII 
IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA 


June , 

1972 

* 

• 

1 

U  nJer 

- 

1 

■ 

One 

One 

1  h  r  c  e  \ 

Four 

F 1  ve 

Yea  r 

t'*T  rs 

^  ea  rs 

^  a  r  s 

i  O  Lo  1 

CD  * 

(2) 

(4> 

(5) 

(b) 

(7) 

'cass  County 

35 

207 

I  Anita 

33  .. 

35 

39 

30 

.  35 

lAtlantic 

.  97 

\  106 

137 

101 

144 

125 

•  710 

|C  and  M 

28 

-  24 

13 

36 

24 

26 

•     151  . 

^jrxswo  Lu 

62 

53 

54 

58 

59 

60 

346 

Fremont  County 

178 

Farragut 

31 

23 

34 

29 

24 

.   .  37 

Fremont-Hills 

31 

33  ■  • 

31 

32 

32 

35  ' 

194 

1  Hamburg 

29 

'    18  - 

24 

28 

-  30 

'  28 

157 

Sidney               .  ^ 

^0 

28  ■ 

26 

25 

25 

25 

159 

[Harrison  County 
Qunlap 

Logan-Magnolia  , 
LMissouri  Valley 
■  West  Harrison 

Woodbine 

35 
42 
72 
34 
35 

37 
59 
82 
39 
32 

30 
41 
103 
36 
39 

30 
53 
72 
39 
iviv 

39 

44"\ 
84 
41 
31 

33 
45 
93 
42 
39 

204 
284 
506 
231 
220 

1  Mills  County 
' Glenwood 

Malvem 

Ni3hna  Valley 

104 
39 
21 

105 
35 
24 

100 
27 
30 

129 
43 
29  ' 

118 
27 
36 

103 
33 
23 

659 
204 
163 

ERIC 


-Page  County 

'                             Clarind^  85 

Essex  32 

Shenandoah  71 

South  Page  17 
t      Pottawa  ttamie  Counxy 

Avoha          '  '32 

,  Carson^Macedonia  35 

^                                       '  Council  Bluffs  810 

'  Lewis  Central  177 

^          ^                          Oakland  38 

\           Treynor,  23 

I  Tri-Center  53 

Underwood  ^ 

^    :  Walnut  ^  '  ^20 
^             '  Shelby  County 

Elk  Horn-KimbaUton  ^12 

Harlan               4  '  107 

Irwin  19 

Shelby  ^  16 

Area  Totals  2300 


to 


ERJC 


78 

98 

84 

85 

71 

501 

36  . 

32 

33 

32 

32 

197 

76 

86 

86 

88 

101 

508 

23  , 

17 

22 

23 

20 

122 

29 

W 

1 

28 

42 

38 

J13 

29 

35 

26 

39 

32 

196 

909 

1,025 

1,013  . 
194  > 

981 

1,051 

,  5,789 
^  1,136 

171 

218 

203 

173 

32 

45 

32 

34 

42 

223 

19 

26 

24 

'  27 

31 

150 

65 

49 

73 

52 

61 

353 

22 

47  * 

36 

39* 

'  42 

216 

16 

16 

31 

18 

19 

.  120 

23 

13 

22 

17 

32 

119 

101 

150 

156 

173  * 

.  164 

851 

21 

28  " 

22 

32 

32 

154 

.23 

21 

30 

18 

.28 

136- 

2406        2714         26^0         2696         2751  15,557 
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TABLE  II 

AREA  XIV 
IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA 
June,  1972 


Under 

One 
Year 


0^ 
Year 


Two 
Years 


Three 
Years 


Four 
Years 


111 


121 


111 


Adair  County 


Five 
Years 


Total 


4^  til 


00 
CO 


I 


Br idgewater- Fontanel le 

15 

16 

19 

16 

25 

25 

116 

Greenfield 

28 

46 

46 

39 

45 

50 

254 

Or  lent -ttocks burg 

14  ^ 

17 

23 

23 

25 

20 

122 

Adams  Countv 

* 

Corning 

50 

54 

57 

32 

45 

54 

292 

Prescott 

11 

■  7 

13 

6 

9 

12 

58 

Clarke  County 


Clarke 
Murrav 


67 
.11 


86 
11 


73 

ii 


82 
19 


93 
16 


86 
20 


487 
88 


Decatur  County 

CentralN^ecatur 
LamoTil 

Mormon  Trail 


54 
8 
27 


49 
21 
28 


48 

47 

61  ' 

57 

316 

24 

26 

22 

131 

3& 

33 

36 

39t 

199 

iERlC 


0 


TABLE  II  -  AREA  XIV  -  contiaued 


Montgomery  County  ^ 

Red  Oak-                  _  L09  LLO 

Stanton  21  20 

VilLLsca  23  26 

Ringgold  County 

Diagonal  tl  II' 

Grand  Valley    ^  13  12 

Mount  Ayr  i*8^  57 


fj  Taylor  County 

'     Bedford                     .  50  44 

Clearfiel€\  10  4 

•  Lenox  23  25 

Kew  Market  L2  13 

Union  County 

Creston                  '  147  138 

East  Union  27  31 

Area  Totals  779         *  826 


ERIC 


130 
14 
23 


1 10 
27 
28 


126 
18 
26 


lOl 
16 
26 


686 
116 
152 


5 

16 
46 


10 
16 

39 


II 
23 
49 


10 
17 

39 


58 

97 
278 


48 
10 
27 
14 


50 
7 
32 

6 


43 
8 
25 
16 


66 
II 
36 
14 


30l 
50 
168 

■75 


123 
47 


130 
39 


128 

44 


168 

51 


834 
239 


853 


817 


894 


948 


5117 


!Ai  >anoose  County 

J  Centervil le 
Moravia  ^ 

\  MQulton-Udell 
Davis  County 
Davis  Co.  Comm. 

Jefferson  County 

Fairfield 
j  Keokuk  County 
I  Hedrick 
I  Keota 
■  Pekin 

Sigourney 
^  Tri*County 

\  Lucas  County 
,  Chariton 
Russell 

httfiaska  County 

Fremont 
,  North  Mahaska 
[  Oskaloosfi 


ft 


TABLE  II 

*  '  AREA  XV 

IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA ^ 
June,  1972 


L'nJer 


One 

One 

Three ■ 

Four 

Five 

Vl  J  r 

Years 

Years 

Total 

(2) 

ii) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

ft  (7) 

91 

107 

lU 

92 

11-6 

100 

%  ^/ 
617 

13 

15 

22 

20 

23- 

25 

118 

.1  / 

v?4 

20 

29 

125 

111 

99 

102 

118 

102 

100 

632 

153 

154- 

164 

150 

197 

198 

1.016 

20 

19" 

17  . 

12 

16 

18 

102 

39 

42 

34 

39 

39 

48 

241  ' 

39' 

/   47  ■ 

51 

44 

48 

278 

40 

52 

56 

46 

61 

63 

318 

32 

36 

31 

33 

29 

34 

195.  ' 

102 

112 

115 

lOl 

98 

100 

628 

17 

25 

20 

18 

27 

14 

121 

10 

11 

13 

17 

22 

12 

85  ' 

43 

44 

49 

48 

34 

45 

263 

204 

198 

197 

212  • 

r 

194 

206.  • 

1.211 

Area' XV  -  T^bl^  TI  -  continued 

t 


Monroe  County 

A  >la 

•94 

56 

\^an  Buren  County 

FoX(  \^alley 

12  . 

10 

'  Harmony 

44 

31 

1 

.  Van  Buren 

37 

54 

1— ' 

t— 

1  Wapello  County  * 

1  Blakesburg 

23 

23 

1  Cardinal 

170 

83 

Eddyville 

9  * 

15 

1— I  " 

,  OttunNa 

2_2.? 

00- 

Wayne  County 

ACL 

5 

7 

Ceymour 

24 

29 

Wayne 

52 

38 

Area  Totals 

16  2B 

1715 

ERIC 


77  . 

70 

104 

115  • 

M6 

29 

20 

21 

23 

115 

39 

41 

48 

42 

245 

.34 

56 

60 

65 

3b6 

20 

12 

17 

10 

105 

74  ' 

79 

93 

99 

.  598 

17  . 

35 

22 

29 

127 

432 

4^4  y 

461 

460 

2.39J, 

8 

7 

14 

13 

54 

26 

40 

25* 

39 

183 

40 

49 

40 

60 

279 

1790         1$14         1927.         1995      ID. 869 


TABLE  Ii;^ 
AREA  XVI 
IOWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CENSUS  DATA 
*jQne,  1972 


I 


00 


De8_Moine8  County 
B^^^ingtoa 
Danville 
Medlapol Is 
West  Burj^lngton 


L'nd  e  r 

One 
Year 


One 
'year 


Two 
Vears 


Three 
Years 


Four 
Years 


111. 


jy)_ 


331 

34 
46 
44 


1^ 


410 
24 

-76 
49 


"  4 

435 
.40 
76 
54 


427 
34 
89 
54 


111 


484 

27 
75 
63 


Five 
Years 


,539 
39 
74 
45 


Total 


III 


2,626 
198 
436 
309 


Henry  Cf^ttnty 
Mount  Pleasant 
Hew  Lonfipji 
Waco 

Ulnfleld'Mt.  Union 


109 
24 
31 
28 


142 
36 
25 
IS 


145 

30, 

45 

29 


162 
^31 
46 
21 


159 
41 

35 
27 


146 

42 
.  46 
20 


863 
204 
228 
143 


ERIC 


i) 


Area  XVI  -  Table  II  -  continin^d 


Lee  County 

Central  Lee  28  55 

Fort  Madison  154  L80 

Keokuk  185  217 


-    Louisa  County  ^ 

Morning  Sun  '       '                 18  11 

Wapel  lo  "^62 

s 

OO                   Area  Totals                        1076  1350 


ERIC 


65 
242 
218- 


72 
265 
.210 


65 
259 
215 


93 
264 
254 


378 
1,363 
1 ,299 


17 

55 


23 
56 


14 

63 


18 
68 


101 

348 


1451 


1490 


1526 


1648 


8496 


enrollment/'    Tbls  1.8  percent  increase  has  been  applied  to  tbe  area  total 
'enrollment  in  Figure  F. -  - 

^  The  trend  downward  in  enrollment  becoiaies  immediately  apparent  in 
Figure  F.     In  *1972  ^he  Area  I  peak  vas  in  ^ade  eight,  with  5412  students. 
^  There  w^re  2722  children  under  6ne  year  of  age,  only  slightly  more  than* 
half  the  number  of  eighth  graders.     This  numbet  is  projected  to  2771 
kindergarten  pupils  when  that  group  enrolls  in  school.     The  effect  of 
this  phenomenon  should  be  obvioua  .to  the  decislon^^makers  of  Area  I,  Unless 
there  is  a  substantial  inzmigration  of  young  people  in  the  ne:ct  few  years, 
there  will  ^e  fewer  students  each  yet]ar  ^o  will  graduate  fsrcto  Area  I  high 
schools.     If  the  14.3%  drop^^out  rate  cosBzton  i:o  Area  I  is  applied  to  the 
2771  prQjected. kindergartners ,  a  graduating  claas  of  only  2375  would  be 
e:cp.ected.  1  . 

B.     Follow'-Up' of  Ht^h  School  Gradicates 

Every  year,  for  the  pa^^t  several  years,  the  ftildance  Services  Section 
of  the  Iowa  State  Departgnent  "ofi^^b1ri(j  Itiastructlon  gathers,  by  way  of  a   '  ' 
,  follow-up  study^  Information  on  what  happens  to  high  schoipl  seniors  follow 
ing  graduation.    Each  school  district  submits,  as  a  part  a£  its  Secretary's 
Annual  Report,  a  summary  of  the  location  of  Its  graduates  from  the  previous^ 
*  school  year.     The  1971  graduates,  for  instance,  were  located  ^s  of  June  1, 
1972,  and  reported  in  July;  1972.         '  ^  * 

tables  III  through  VI  present  pertittent  summaries  of  ^  t^ese  Mata.*- 

Table  Ilt'vgive^  st^ce^-wide  and  countyrwlde  fbllowrup  information  for 
the  1971  graduates  in  Area  1,  regarding  enrollment  in  Ane  c^f  five  alter^- 
' native  types  of  higher  education.    These  Alternatives  include; 

1)  Private  four-year  school  (botjh  in  and  out-of-state)  ^ 

2)  Public  four-year  school  (regent's  type  iostitution)^^ 

3)  Public  two-year  school  (area"  sdltbbl)  ^  * 

ft 

4)  Private  two-year  school  (private  juaior  college) 

5)  Proprietary  trade,  tech,  or  related  school  '         *       ^  , 

Aa  one  can  @ee.  Area  I  stuflentjs  were  slightly  more  likely  %han  ^b>wa 
students,  in  general,  to  have  enrolled  in  a  private  fottr*year  college,  but 
less  likely  to  have  chosen  a  public  four-  or  two-year  school.  ^Atea,  l 
students  were  not  unlike  lowa^  students  in  general  co'dCernir^  the  choice  ;o£ 
^a  private  JvLnibr- college  or  proprietary  school.    Approximately  49%.  of  -  ^j 
Area  I*s  I97I  high  school  graduates  .chos^.one^  of  the  five  alternative^, 

hile  similar  decision^  were  made       approximately  51%  of  lot/a.  students  as 
a  whole.  ^  '  ^  ^ 

^Differences  ^ong  count-ies  regarding  college-going  tendencies  are^ 
apparent  in  TabLe  ^11^^  .Hbward  and  fJinneshlek  coup^y  students  were  much  fm^e 
likely 'to  choose  an  area  sohool  than  were  students  from  Dubuqtie  and  Clayton 
countleaA   Students  from  Clayton  county^  on  the  other /hand  jcjere  more  likely^ 


on  an  average  by  +I'i6  percent  at  the  time  o£  kindergarten  ^nrollAent^"  ' 
A  1.8  percent  In^reiasa  has  been  applied  ta  the  area  total  enrollment  In 
Figure  F.      '  "        ,     ^  ,  "^^^ 

The  treiid,db»i^(ward  In  enrollnEent  becomes  ^Imatedlatel^  appar^t  In 
Figure  F.    In  1972^he  Area  II  peak  was*  In  grade  elghtj^  with  HSBa  studento/' 
Ther$^r-e  1531  chndren  under  one  year  , of  age^  1661  tro  year«  olda^A  ffiSS 
three  year  oj^ds,*  etc.    The  number  of  one^  year  olds  is  pnfjected  to  1651 
kindergarten  pupils  when  that  group  enrolls  in  school.'    The  effect  Qf  this 
phenomenon  should  be  obvious  to  the  decl&lon'makers.  of  Area  II..  Unless 
there.  Is  a  substantial  i^lgtatlon  o*f  ypung  people  In  the  next  ^ew  yea^s, 
ther^  will  be-fewer  studentis.  each  year  who  will  graduate  from  Area  ji  * 
high  schools.  ,  If  the  11*7%  dfop^dttt  rate  common  to  Area  ll  Is  appll^ed  to 
the  1651  {projected  klndergartn^rs »  a  graduating,  class  of  only  1458  Hould   -  ^ 
be  expected  In  1989. 

B.    Follow-Pp  of  Hlflitrgchool  Graduates  ^ 

Every  year^  for  the' past  Jweral  yeare^  ^e  Guidance  Services  Section  - 
of  the  Iowa  Stat^  DepartmenT/f  Public  Instruction  gathera^  by  way  of  a 
foliow^up 'study,  information  bit  wHat  happens  to  hlg^' school  s'ealor  follow-' 
''Ing  graduation,  ^ach  school  district,  submits^ "as  a  part  o^  Its  Secretary's 
Annual  Report,  a^sumoary  of  tHe location  of  Its  graduates  from  the  prevloua 
achooi  year.    The  1971  graduates,  for  Instance,  weret  located. as  of^June  1,  ^ 
t9f2y  and  reported  In  July^  1972.       '  ,^ 

Tables  III  throu^  ,VI  present  pertinent  ausnQarles:  of  th^se  data. 

Table*  III  glved  etate-wide  and  ccunty^wlde  ^llow^up  |^nformatlon  for  • 
'the  1971  graduates  In  Area^II,  ^tegaCtdlng  enrollment  In  one  of  five  alter- 
native types,  of  higher  education.    These  alternatives  Include: 

1)  Private  four-year  school  (b^th  In  and  out  of  state) 

2)  ^|*ubllc  four-year  school  (regent 'ff  ty]^e  Instltfitlon) 
<3)    Public  two-'year  schoo\  (area  achooi) . 

4)    Private  two-year  schoo^  (private  j?mlor  college) 

'3)    Proprietary  trade,  tech  or  related  school  .  ^ 

^  As  oqe  can  see^^  Ar^  II  'studenta  were  slightly  less  lUcely  than  lotm 
students.  In  g^neral^  to  have  enlrolled  ^a  private  or  public  four-year 
collegejt  but.  much  more  likely  to  havd  chosen  a  two-year  school*    Area  II  - 
students  were  not  unlike  lo^  sttidents  In  geflte^&l  concerning  the  chdtice 
of  a  private  Junior  college  or  proprietary  school.    ApproKim^ely  55.2%  ^ 
of  Area  II' s  1971  high  achooi  graduates  chose  one  of  the  five  altematlves«r 
while  .similar  decisions  were  o^e  j>y  approKlinately  51%  of  Iowa  students  * 
as  a  whole.  '      "      *  , 

Differences  among  counties  regarding  ?c<6.1ege*golng  tendencies  are 
apparent  in  Table  III:,  '  CeVro'tSorda  and  Hanppck  county  students  were  much 
more  likely  to  choose  an  area  school  thai\^^re  students  from^Mitchell  and 
Wli^nebago  counties,    Stnjdents  from  Mltcliell  county,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
more  likely  to  choose  a  proprietary^  sbhool  than  graduates*  from  Winnebago 
or  Cerro  Gordo  counties.    Eancpck  c^mnty  studefits  were  the  moat  llkel^.  In 
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enrollment'"    This  1.8  percJbnt  increase  has  been  appj^ied  to  the  are$ 
total  enrollment  lit  Figure  F.  ^ 

The  trend  dountmi'd  in  enrollment  becomes  Immediately  apparent  in 
Figure  F.V  In  1972  ^the  Area  ill  peak'was  in  grade  seTjen,  with  ,1,785^  stu- 
der^ts.'   There  were  821  diildren  uAdef  one  year  of  age,  in  June/1972  in 
Area  III*    This'  number  is  project'ed  to  806  kindergarten  pupll^  \4ien  that  " 
group  enrolls  ih'3chool->    The  effect  of  this  phenomenon  should  be  obvious 
to  the  de£;i3ion-malcers  of  A^ea  III,,    Unless  there  is. a  substant^lsl  im- 
migration  of  young  people  in  the  next  ¥ew  years^  there- will  be  fewer, 
students  each  year  who  will  ^aduate  from  Area  III  high  schools,    l^f  the  - 
8.67.  drop-out  fate  common  to  Area*  IXI  is  applied  to  the  806 ,  >a  graduating 
class  of  only  737  would,  brf  expected.         •  *  ,  '  * 


B,  ^Follow-Up  of  High  School  Graduates  ^  \  * 

'  '*  '     .  ' 

Every  yea^  for  the  past  several  years ,  the  Guidance  Services  Section 
of  the  Iowa  S3^fe  Department  of  Puljlic  Instructiou  gathers^  by  way-dfa 
follow-up  study,  informat^ion  on  what  happens  to  itigh^chool'  seniors  follow- 
ing graduation.  school  district  submits,  as  a  p&rt  of\its  Secretary's 
Annual  RepjortyT  a  summary  of  the  Ij^^ion  of  its  graduatee  from  the  previous 
^chool  year.  '  JTh^  1971  graduat^  for  instance,  were  located  as  of  June  I, 
1972,  and  reported  in  July,  1972.    '  /  ^  ,  ' 


Ta^bles  III  through  Vl^present  pertinent  sumi]&ries  of  these  data> 

/  '  \  '       ^         .  ^    .  ' 

Tpble  III  gives  state-wide  and  county-wide  follow-up  infprmation  for 
the  19^^  graduates  in  Area  III^  regar4ing  enrollment  in  one  of  fiye  alter- 
nativ^ri^ypes  of  higher  education.    These  alternative  include:  - 

1)  Private  four-year  school  (both  in  and  out  of  state) 

2)  Public  four-year  School  (re'^ent^s  typ^  institution) 
l")  ^  Public  two-year  school,  (area  schbol) 

4)  ^ivate  two-year  school  (private  Junior  college)/  ^ 

5)  Proprietary  trade^'  tech  or  related  school 


As  one  can  see,  Area  III  students  wj&re  slightly  less,  likely  than  Iowa 
students,  in  g.etieral,  to  have  enrolled  in  a  priy^te  ^four*year  college,  and 
about  as  likely  to  have  chosen  a  public  four-year  school.    Hbwever,  «Area  * 
III  stqdents  were  much  more  likely  to  go  to  a  public  2  year  school  than  were 
other  Iowa  student^.    Area  III  students  were  not  unlike  Iowa  students  in  ' 
general  concerning  thf  choicer  of  a  proprietary  school.  Approximately 
57-2%  of  Area  Ill's  1971  high  school  graduates  ' chose  one  of  the**  five  al- 
ternatives, while  similar  decisions  were  made  by  .approximately  517*  of 
Iowa  students       a  whole. 

Differences  among  counties  regarding  college-going  tendencies  are 
apparent  on  Table  III.**'  Qmnet  and  Palo  Alto  Counfy  students  were  much  more 
likely  to  choose  an  area  ^chool  than  were  students  from, Clay,  Koossuth,  or. 
Dickinaon  counties.    Studeats  from  Kossuth  and  Falo  Alto  counties,  on  the 
other    hand,  w^re  more  likely  to  choose;  a  proprietary  school  thdn  graduates 
frotn  Qnmet ,  County.  ^     ,  '  ^ 
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The  trend  downward  in  enrollment  becomos  immediately  sTpparent  in 
Figure  P,     In  1972  the  Area,  IV  peak  Was  in  grade  seventh,  with  1597  students. 
There  v(ere  924  children  under  one  yeat  of.^ge,  42.1%  less  than  the  peak. 
This  n^umber  is  projected  to  907  kindergarten  .pupils  vhen  that  group  en- 
rolls  in  school.  'The  effect  of  this  (Jhenomfenon  tjhould  be  dtvious  to  the 
decision-tnak-ers  of  Area  IV.    Unless  thei^e  is  a  substantial  immigration  of  young 
people  IP  the  next  ^few  years,  there  will  be  C'^wer  students  each  year  , "who 
will  gradu^ite  from  Area  TV  higK  schools.     If  the  8^.1%  drop-out  rate  common 
to  Area  IV  is  ^applied  to  the  907,  a  graduating  ;tl^ss  of  onl^  834  would  be 
expected. 

B^,     Follow-Up  of  Hifih  ^School  Graduates  ,  -  .  - 

fevery  ye^ir,  for^  the  past  seVeral  years,  the  Guidance  Services  S^tion 
o^  the  ■  Iowa  Stat^  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gathers ,  by  way  of,  a       ^   '  • 
follow-up  study,  infortnatidn  on  what  happfens  to  high  school  seniors  follow" 
ing  graduation."    Dach  school  district  submits,  aa  a  part  of  its  Secretary*s 
Annual  Report,  a  summary  of  the  location  of  its  graduates  from  the  previous 
school  year-     The  1971  graduates,  for  Instance,  were  located  as  of  June  1, 
1972,  and  reoorted-in  July,  1972." 

Tables  III  through  VI  present  pertinent  Summaries  of  these  data. 

Table  III  gives  state*wide  and^ounty"wi<fe  follow-up  inforai^tion  for  ' 
the  1971  graduates  In  Area  IV  regarding  enrollment  in  one  of  five  alter-   ,  " 
pative  ty^es  of  higher  education,.   These  alternatives' include: 

1)  Private  four-year  school  (both  In  and  out  of  state)* 

2)  Public-  four-year  school  (regent* s  type  institution) 

3)  Public  two-year  school  (area  school) 

4)  Private  two-year  school  (private  junior  college)*^ 

\        "5)  Proprietary  trade,  tech  or  related  school 

As  one  can  see.  Area  IV  students  were  more  li^kely  than  Iowa  students. 
In  genejfaly  to  have  enrolled  in  a. private  four-year  college,  about  as 
likely  to  have  chosen  a.publicf  two*year  school.    They  were  spmewhat  less  ^ 
likely  to  choose  a  public  four-year  schoo,^,  probably  becausi3^  of  diatance. 
Area  IV.  students  wre  hot  unlikp  Iowa  students  in  general 'concerning  the  ^ 
choice  of  a  private  ^junior  college  or  proprietary  school.  APP^^i^^ely 
55.6%  of  Area  IV*  S  1971  fiigh  school  graduates  chose  one  of-t;he  five 
^alternatives,  while  aimilar  decisions  were  made   ^by  approximately  51%  * 
of  Iowa  students  a^  a  whole, 

V  Differences  among  counties  regarding  co^ege-going  tendencies  are 
apparent  on  Table  III.    O'Brien  County  students  were  much  more  likely  to 
choose  an  area  school^  than  were  students  from  Cherokee  County.  Students 
from  Sloux  County,  on  the  other  hand  were  more  Itkely  to  choose  5  public 
four-year  college  than  graduates  from  other  counties.    0*Brien  and 


on  an  average  f>^  +1.8  percent  ac  the  time  of  kindergarten  enrollm^t,"  ^ 
This  1.8  percent  increase  hks  bei^n  applied  to  the  area  total  enrollment  In 
Figure  .    .        V  ' 

The  trcihd  dowimard  in  anrollment  bdcoaies  immediately  appar^t  in  . 
Figiite         ln-1972  the  Area  V  peak  was  in  grade  eight  with  3586  students. 
Th%re  were  1727  children  undergone  y-ear  of  age,  a  decrease  of  1859^  from 
the  peak.     This  number  is  projected  to  16%  kindergarten  pupils  t^en  that 
group  enrolle  in  school.    (The  effect  of  this  phenomenon  should  be  obvious 
to  the  decision-makers  of'^Area  V.    Unless  there  is  a  substantial  immigra- 
tion of  youn^  people,  in  the  nekt  f$w  years,  there  will  be  fewer  students 
each  year  who  will  graduate  from  Area  V  high  schools.     If  the  8.1%  drop- 
out rate  cdmm&n  to  Area  V  id  applied  to  the  1727,  a  graduating  class  of 
only  1559  would  be  expected.  ^  J  s  ' 

B^^'  *Follow-Up  of  High  School  Graduates 

\  '  ^'  ,  ^  ' 

Ev^ry  year,  for  t"h^  past  several  years,  the  Guidance  Services  Section 
of  the  Iowa  State  DepSSTfiment  of^  Public  Instruction  gOfthers,  byway  of  a 
^follow-up  study,  informatlotr  on  what  happens  to  high  school  seniors  follow- 
ing graduation.    Each  school  district  submits,, as  a  part  of  its  Secretary*s 
Annual  Report,  a  summary  of  the  location  of  ita  graduates  from  the  pr^iouo 
school  year.    Th^  1971  graduates,  for^instance,  were  located  as  of  June  1, 
1972,  and  reported^in  July,  1972,  ^ 

Tables;  III  through  VI  present  pertiowt  summaries  of  thepQ  data, 

■*  J-         - .  - 

Table  III  gives  state-wide  and  ccunty-wtdfe  ,follow-up  information  for 
the  1971  graduates  in  Area  V,  regarding'^eni^ollment  in  one  of  five  alter- 
native types  of  higher  education.    Ttiese  alternatives  include: 

1)  Private  four-year  scho<Jl  (both  in  and  out-of-state) 

2)  Public  four-year  school  (r^ent's  type  institution) 
3i    Public  two-year  school  (area  School) 

4).  Private  two-year  school  (private  junior  college) 

,1  5)    Proprietary  tt'ade,x  tech  or  related  school 

As  one  <^Bn  see ^  Area  V  students  were  slightly  leas  likely  than  Iowa 
students, ^ih  general,  to  have  enrolled  in  a  private  or  pulilic  .four-year 
college, ^but  more  likely  to  have  chosen  a  public  two-year  ^h<*l  or 
proprietary  school.    Area  V  $tudent6  were  not  unlike  Iowa  students  in 
general  <ioncerning  the  choice  of  a  private  Junior  college.  Approscimately 
58.17,  of  Area  V's  1971  high  school  gra'duates  chose  one  of  the  five  alter- 
natives,.^ while  similar  decisions  were  n^ade  by  approximately  51%  of  Tova 
students  a'8  a  whole.- 

Differences  among  countiot;  regarding  collee;e- goin^  tendencies  are 
apparent  on  Table  ill,    Webster,  TJrigiht,  Hi^lton,  and  Humboldt  County 
students  were  much  more  likely  to  Choose  an  area  school  tl.an  were  students 
from  the  other  counties.     Students  frcan  Sac  Co'^t>:  ^  v.j3.e  most  likely  to 
choose  a  proprie^ry  school  than  graduate?  from,  other  counties.  ^ 
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area  total  erirbllment  in  Figure  F. 

The  trend  d9vnward'  in  enrol li^snt  becomes  immediately  apparent  in 
Figure  F.     In  1972  the  Area  Vl  peak  was  in  grade  six«  ^t'ti  1992  students. 
There  were  1372  children  under  one  ye^  of  ag^*  in  Are^  VI  In  June^  1972, 
This  number  is  prajected  only  to  lI  Msas  kindergarten -pupLls  when  that* 
group  enrolls  in  school.    The  effe  }' of  this  f^henomenon -stiould  be  obvious 
to  the  decision-maKers  of  Area  VI.    Unless  there  is  a  substantial  Ifiimigrf^r 
tion  of  young  people  in  the  next  few  yoars^  there  ^^tll  be  fewer  students 
each  year  it7ho  will  graduate  irom  Area  VI' high  schools.     If  the  10.6% 
drop-out  .rat^e  common  to  Area  VI' is  applied  to  the  1397,  a.  graduatlAg 
class  of  only' 1249  yo^ld  be"  eitpected .        *  *  * 


B.    Followt'Up  of  High  School  Graduates 


Every  year,  for  the  papt  several  years,  the  dui^dance  Serylces  Section 
of  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gathers^  by  ^ayof  a 
followup  stu4yv ,  information  on  what  happens  to  high  school  seniors 
following  graduation.    Each  school  district  submits,  as  a  part  of  its  1 
Secretary's  Annual  Reportp  a  summary  of  the  location  of  its  graduates  froi^^ 
the  previous  school  year.    The  1971  graduates^  for  inst&ce^  N:^ere  located 
as  of  June  1,  1972,  and  reported  in  Jylyp  1972.  ,  -^'k 


0     Tables  III  throughi VI  present  pertinent  summaries' of  these  data. ^ 

Table  III  gives  st^te^-^de  and  coijnty-H/lde  folloi^-up  infonoatiop  for  ^  | 
the  1971  gratfaiates  in  Area  VI^  regarding  enrollment  in  one  of  five  alter- -fe  7 
tiative  types  of  higher  education.    These  altematlvfes' include ;  |  ' 

1)  Pjrivate  four-year  school  (both  In  and  out  o^^state) 

2J  Public  flour-year  school  (regenr*s  type  institution) 

3)  Public  teo^year  school  (arPa  school)  * 

4)  Private  two-year  school  (private  Junior  college) 

5)  Proprietary  trade^  tech  or  related  school 

As  one  can  ffee.  Area  VI  stw3|pnts  were  about  as  likely  as  leva     ^  ^ 
students,  in  general,  to  have  enrolled  in  a  private  fonr-ye^r  cgllegCp  less 
likely  to-  have*  chosen  a  public  four  year  school^  aiid  more  likely  to  select 
a  public  two-year  school.    Area  VI  studenta  were  not  unlike  Iowa  students 
in  genei;al  concerning  the  choice  of  a  proprietary  schoolj^  but  not  as 
commonly  choose  a  private  junior  college.    Approximately  55.4%  of  Area  Vl's 
1971  high  school  graduates  chose  one  of  the  five  altemativesp  while  simi- 
lar decisions  were  made  by^appr^ximatelyK51%  of  Iowa  students  as  a  whole,  . 

Differences  aizsong  counties  regarding  college-going  tendencies 
are  apparent  on  Table  III/  Hardin  and  .Marshall  County  students  ^ere  much 
more  likely  to  choose  an  area  achool  than  were  students  from  Poweshitik 
County.    Students  from  Hardin  County^  ott  the  other  hand  were  more  likely  lo 
choose  a  proprietary  school  than  graduates  from  Poweshiel'  County-  Grundy 
County  students  were  most  likely  to  go  to  a  DiibT^     '  and  Poweshiek 

County  graduates  were  more  likely  to  cho'^se  a.  private  4  y^^ar  school. 
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on  an  average  by  -^1.8  percent  at  the  t^me;  of  kindergarten  enrollment/*^ 
This  1.8  percent  Increase  has  been  applied  to  th&  area  to&al  j&nrollm&nt  In 
Figure  F.,  ^ 

The  t;rend  downward  In  enrollmen"  ^er.omes  .Innncidiate  ly.  apparent  In 
Figure  F-     In  .1972  the  Ari&a  VII  peak  wos  in  graced  ^  virh  ^,377  students, 
fhere,  were  2,22)  chi-Ldren  under  one  y^.^r  of  a^^e ,  2j5AO  ^one  yaar  old?* 
3,04f  two  year  olds  .»etc.,to  3*380  rirc  yc<?.r  ^'l^-    T^hi'^f  number  Is  pro- 
jected   to  3j  319"  kindergarten  pupils  njion  that  ^rotip 'imrolls  Iti 
school.    The  effect  of  this  phenomen^^n  ii'^ould  be  obvxruj  to  tf^e  decision- 
makers of  Area  VII,  unless  there  is  ^  substantial  imir^gration  lof  young 
people  iti  the  next  fe\J  yeaira,  there  wilL  be  fewer  ^students  each  year  who 
will  graduate  from  Area  VII  high  schools.    If*the  l.8y^  mentioned  above 
and  the  14.7%  drop-but  rate  (^ommon  to  Area  VII  is  applied  to  .the  2j227j 
a  graduating  class  of  only  1*8^  would-be  expected  in  1990,    ^hat  compares 
with  over  3,600  in  1973.  '  ' 

^  ^  '  ■  ^  ^  '        .'  ^ 

B.    Follow-Up  of  HlRh  School  Graduates  '  ' 

Every  year,  for  the  past  several  years*  the  Guidance  Services  Section 
of  the  lowa/State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gathers*  by  .way  of  a 
follow*up  study,  infoipnation  on  wliat  happens  to  hjgh  school^  seniors 
following  graduation.    Each  school  diftrl&t  submits/  as  a  part  of  its 
Secretary 'ff  Annu^lr^eport  J  a  summary  of  the  location        its  graduates  from 
the  previous  schooOyear*    The  1971 , graduates ,  for  Instancy*  were  located* 
as  of  June  l*  1972*  and  reported  In  July,  1972. 

Tables  III  through  VI  present  pertinent  summ^ies  of  these  data. 

stable  III  gives  state-wide  and  ceunty-w?de  follny-Mp  information  for 
the  1971  gr^uates  in  Area  VII  regarding  earoLLment  in  one  of  five  alter*- 
native  types  of  higher  education.    These  alternative*!  include;  ^■ 

1)  Private  four-3?ear  schoQ^l  (both  in  and  out  of  state) 

2)  Public  four-year  -school  (regent  *  s  type  institution)  ■ 

3)  Pubvlld  two*yeat\  school  (area  school)  ^ 

4)  Private  two-year  school  (private  junior  college)  , 

t  * 

5)  Proprietary  trade^  tech  or  relat^sd  school 

As  one  ean  see.  Area  Vli  student^  were  about  ar.  lijcely  at  Iowa 
sf:udents»  in  general^  to  ha*5^e  enrolled  In  a  private  four-year  dollrege^ 
more  lively  to  have  chosen  a  oublic  lour-year  school,  aad  letfs  likely  tOj,  ' 
choose  a  pubrllc  2  year^schpdl.    Area  VTT  .  jtudenr^s  wre  not  (mllke*other 
Iowa  students  coT>cernlnars*holce  of  a  priv^ate  junior  college  or  pro-  ^ 
pxietary  school.     ApproS imately  51%  of  Ara-^i  VlT*r«  1971  high  school  gradunt«:L3 
chose  one  of  the  five  alternatives  e?:actly  ti.e  sam^t,  psrcehtages  as^slowa 
students  as  a  whole. 

Dlfferenfces  among  counties  ^egaT:Mn^'^    vV-  ^.k  ■  tendencies  are 

apparent  on  Table  ^III.    Blackhpwk  snd  nruwAy  County  f;t\;dects  were  most  llkel 
to  choese  a  public  4  year  iic.i'oolj  greater  proportions  of  Tama  and  Buchanan 
County  students  went  to  a  public  2  ye.  r  school  vhUe  B^ichanan  county  gridcat 
'f'^^e  least  t:?  go  to  a  prbprlot  .ry  schi^^l . 

f 
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on  an  l^verage^by  -J^l. 8  percent,  at  the  ^Ime  of  klndfirgarten  enrollinsnt^' 
This  lp.8-^pe^cent  Increka^  has  been  appU^d  to  the  area  total  entpllnisnt:  in. 
F"l;surft  F.   ^  \  j      -  '  J  "-'-I 


le  trend  downnard^  in  enrollmant' becontes  Immediately  apf^^l^ent  lb 
Flkui-e  F.    Tt  1972  the  Area"  IX  peak  was  in  grade  six*  with  5,929  students. 
Thpr^  were  3,512  chlldr^  under  one  year  of  age.  in  the  Summer/ of^  1972, 


( 


were  3,512  chlldr 
or  40.*8%  fewer  thkn  the  bpak.    This  number  la  projected  to"3/449\ 

Iclndergarten  pupils  when  that  group  enrolls,  in  schdol.    Tine  effect  of 
tb/s  phenomenon  should  b^  obvious  to  the  decislofi-ma£era  oy  Area  IX.  Unl^ 
ttere  is  a  substantial  *iinmlgratlop  of  young 'peopl^  in  the ynext  few  years, 
o  9^  ere  will  be  fewer  students  eao^  year  who  will  graduate 
^ihools.     If  the  17.9%  drai^-out  jrate  common  tq  Area  IX  i's 
3|449,  a. graduating  class  \\i  only 2,832  would  be  expecjfetl 


from  Area  IX  high' 
applied  to  the, 


Follow-up  of  Hlfeh  School  Graduates. 


school  year, 

1972,  and  reported  In  Jufy 


Tables  III  through  VI 

■>i  ■ 

jTable  lll  gives  state 


Every  year,  for  the  p^^tf  several  :gears,  the  Culdancfe  S^rvlcefi^  Section 
of  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Inafrtictlon  gattiers,  \y  nay  of  "a^^ 
follow-up  study,  Informiir^GO       what 'happen^  to  higti  j^chool  seniors  'follow- 
ing graduation.  .  Each  schbcl  district  submlt^s,  as  a  part  of  Its  Secretary' n 
Annual  Rep6rt,  a  summary  6i  ^he^ocatlon  of  its  graduates  £,^Qti\  the  ^evio^f? 

The  1971  graduates,  for  Instance,  were  located  as  of  June  1,  ^ 
1972.    .    t  S  . 


present  pertinent  summaries  of  th^se  data. 


Wide  and  county-wide  follow-up  toformat'lon  for 
the  1971  graduates  In  Area  IX,  regarding  enrollment  in  one  of  five  alter- 
native types  of  higher. Education.    These  alternatives  include! 


I)    Private  tour 


four-year 


2)  Public 

3)  Public  two-y 


^y-ear  school  (both  in  and  out  of  state) 
school  (regent^s  type  Institution) 
ar  school  (area  sohool)    —  r 


Uy   Private  twoefjrea^  school  (private  Junior  college) 

5)    Proprii^tary  [trade,  tech  or  related  school 

As  one  can  see^  Area  IX  students  ^re  slightly  more  likely  than  Iowa 
students,  in  general,  to  Kave  enrolled  la  a  private  four-year  aollege,  and 
Less  likely  to  have^choset.  a  public'^four  or'two-year  school.    Area  IX  sti^dents 
were  not  unlike  Iowa  stud«^nts  in  general  concerning  th^  choice  of  a  private 
junior  college  or  proprietary  school.    Approximately  47.3%  of ^Area  IX  's  19A 
high  school  graduates  choue  one  of  the  five  alternatives,  while  similar^ 
decisions  were  made  by  a p] proximately  517^  of  Iowa  studeht^  as  a  whole. 

Differences  among  counties  regarding  colleg     ^*^'l^ig    ^^cencies  are 
apparent  on  Table  III.     Ip  should  be  no  surprise^ that  Clinton  and  MuscatlL^ 
County  ^studentg  were  mucW  more  likely  to  choose  an  area  «r*^ool  than  were 
students  from  Scott  Cbuntjy.    Students  from  Louisia  Cr^uiy,  on  the  other 
hand  were  more  likely  to  ;choose  a  proprietnr^^  sclioul  tlian  gra<l.uates  from 
Muscatine' County .    Scott  County  students  were  the  most  Uk^ly^  in  Area  IX, 
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>     \  7 
on  M  average  by  +1*8  percent  at  the  time  of  klndergarte^ti  enrollment." 

This\l.8  pe^ent  Increase  haa  been  applied  to  the  area  total  enrollment 
in  Figut^  ^4  ,  .  ■  . 

f  '  J 

The  trend  downwais3  in  eYirollment  becomes  Iwrnediately  apparent  In 
Figure  F*"   In  the  A^ea  X  peak  was  In  ^nade  seven,  with  6618  students* 

There  were  A330'ch i  Ldren  under  one  year  of  age  in  the  summer  of  1972.  ^ 
Tbi-s  number  is  prpjected    to  AA08  kindergarten  ^pupils  when  that 
g,roup  erirol/s^  in  school.    The  effect  of  this  phenomenon  should  be  obvious 
to, the  decision-makers  of  Area  X.    Unless  there  is  a  substantial  immi- 
gration of  young  people,  in  the  next  lew  years,  there  will  be  fewer  students 
each  year  who  will  graduate  from  Area  X  high  sctit>ols.     If  the  IA.27,  drop- 
out rate  common  to  Ar'ea  X  is  applied  to  the  ^408     a  graduating  class"  of 
only  37P2'WO>-il^  expected, 

B.     Fotfcw-Up  of  .HiRh.  Sc^bol  Graduates  ^     "        ^     .  * 


Every  yearj  for  the  past  several  years, 


of  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public_  Instructionigathers,  by  way  of  a 


,  foL  Low-u-p  study  ,   In  format  1  on  on  wha t  h*&ppGns f  ^-^  i» j-e^ >  awuuut  ^clii-i^io      1 1 - 
^  ing  graduatr<^.    Each  school  district  submit      as  3  part  of  tts  Secretary's 
Annual  Report,  a  suminary  of  the  location  of   Lts  gi[;aduates  frcmi  the  previous 
school  'year.    The  1971  graduates,   for  instance were  located  as  of  June  i, 
\    1972»  and  reported  in  July,   1972.  ^        ^  . 

Tables  II|  through  VI  present  pertinent  sUnimarles  of  4:hese  data> 

Table  III  gives  state-wide  and  county-wide^foll^w-up  ipf^xraation' 
\for  the  1971  graduates  in  Area  X  regarding  enrollment  *in  one  of  five        -  , 
alternative  types  of  higher  education.   yThese  alternatives  include: 

I)  Private  four*year  school  (^oth  in  aftd  o6t  of  state) 

1      2)  Public  four-year  school  (regent's-  type'  institution)* 

3)  Public  t^p'-year.  school  (are^a  scliool) 

A)  Private  two-year  scTiool  (private  juniL>r  college) 

5)  Proprie^tary  ^rade ,  tech  or  related  school 

As  one  can  see.  Area  X  students  were  slightly  Less  likelly  than  Iowa 
students,   in  general,  to  have  enrolled  in  a  private  four-yeajr  college  or 
public  two-yenr  school,  but  more  likely        have  chosen  a  pu'b^ic  four-year 
*   school,^  Area  X  students  were^,  less  likely  than  other  Iowa  students  in 

general  to  choose  a  priv;,  _e  junior  college  or  proprietary  school,  Apptox-. 
Imately  5J.27.  of  Area  X"^  1971  high  school  graduates  chos^'one  of  the  five 
'^alternatives,  while  similar  decisions  were  made'- ly  app^oj;   'Viti^ly  517,  of 
Iowa  students  as  a  whole.  "0 
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the  guidance  Services-  Section 


to  high  school  seniors  follow- 


21.2 


^3 
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on- an  avetage' +1,8^  percent  at  the  time*  of  kindergarten  e^ji^ollmeni: 
This  l*8^perceT;t  increase  has"  been  applied  to  the  area  totai'^jntollToe 
in  Figure  F,  ,  *  a 


The  trend,  downward  irj^  enrollment  becomes  itngied lately  app^jarent  :^n  ^ 
Figure         In  1972  the  Area  XI.  peak  &fla  in  grade  seven*  with,  11,117  stud^ts. 
There  *were  5789^chilch:en  ylfder  one  yfear  of  age,  or  only  52t  pt  the  leak. 
This  number  is  projected    to  5685  kindergarten  pupils  when  th^t 
groups  enrolls  in  school.    The  effect  of  this  phenomenon  shbul^  be  oltvious" 
to  the  decision-maker  of  Area  XI,    Unlesa  there  is  a  substatipiial  iimilgr^tion 
'of  young  people  in  tKe  next  few  years,  there  \St%1  be  fewer  student^  each 
yeaf  who  wi,^- graduate  from  Area  XI  high  schooW.     If  the  drop-out 
rate  common  to  Area  XI  is  applied  to  irhe^685,  a  ^raduatjng  ^tass  of  only 
4630  would  be  expected,       .  -  . 


nt 


6*     Follow*Up^f  High  School  Graduates 


( ■ 


Evevy  y^ar,  for  the.  past  several  years,  the  Guidance  Sei?Vices  Section^. 

-of  the  lowa^gtate  Department  of  PiibJtc  Instruction  gathers,  tyy  way  of  a 
follow-up  stud^y^  information  on  wh^t^  happens  :to  high  school  seniors^  follow- 
rng  graduation.    Each  school  district  submita^,  as  a  part  of  i^s  Secretary*s 
Annual  Report,  a  sJmmaty  of  the  location  of  its  graduates^f rora  the  previous 
school  year*    The  1971  gtadua^es,  for  instance,  were  located  as  of  Jufie  1^; 

M972,  and  reported  in  July,  1972,        ^  »      .  * 

Tables  III  through  M  present  pertinent  suimoagies  ^f  thesfe  data, 

^  ^       Table  III  gives  state-wide  and  county-^wide  follow-;up  information  for 
^,th^  L971  graduates  in  Area  XI,  regarding  enrollment  in  one  o£  five  alter- 


•7 


native  types  of  higher  education*    These  alternatives  include:  ^ 

1)  Private  four-year  School  (both  in  and  out  of  st^te)"* 

2)  Public  four -year  school  (regent  *  s  type  lust  it ut  ion) 

3)  Public  two-year  school  (area  school)  ^  «      '       .  ' 

4)  Private  two'-year  school  (private  junior  college)         "      •  *  '""^  ^ 

.5)  Proprietary  trade,   tech  or  related  school  ' 

As  one  can  see.  Area  XI  students  vrere  about  as  likely  aa  .  Iowa  atudenta^ 
'in^general,  to  have  enrctlled  in  a  private  four-year  college,  slightly  more* 
likely  to  have  chosen  a  public  four  or  private  two-yedr  school^  but  less  ' 
likely  to  selept  a  public  two-year  school.    Area  XI  studenta  were  not  ualike 
Iowa  -studeii^s  in  general  concerning  the  choice  of  a  proprietary  schools 
Approximately  51%  of  Area  XI's  1971  high  school  graduates' chO$d  one  of  the 
five  alternatives,  the'san^  percentage  of  Iowa  atudents  as  n  ^^jhole, 

I 

IJifferences  among  countiea  regarding  college-going  tendettcieS  are 
-•^apparent  oh  Table  III.     Boone  Couhty  students  were  much  mbre  likely  to  chooae 
an  area  school  than  were  students  froii||^^e  other  counties.'  Studenta  from  • 
Carroll  bounty,  on  the  otler  hand  weirea^ore  Likely  to  choose  a  proprietary 
school  than  grathiates  from'Sti^ry  County.  -  -  ^  * 


\ 
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on  an  average  by  +1.8  percent  at  thje  time  of  kindergarten  enrollment."^ 
This  1.8  percent  Increase  has  been  applied  to  the  erj&a  total  enrollment  in  ^ 
Figure  F.  ■ 

-is-. 

TheVitrenc}  downward  in  enrollment  becomes  Immediately  apparent  in 
Figure         In  1972  the  Area  XII  peak  was  in  gra<Je  six  with  3867  students* 
Vhere^fere  2380  children  under  one  year  of  a:ge,  iii  the  area  in  June  of  . 
'1972, 'fpr  a  decrease  of  38,5%.     This  qjumber  is  projected  to  23^37 
kindei^^rl^  pupils  when  that  group  enrolls  in  school.    The  effec^  of 
this  pH^^p^ion  should  be  obvious  to  the  decision-makers  of  Area  XII*  Unless 
there'  i^^#^.^  iinmigration  of  young  people  in  the^next  few  years, 

th^re  w^j^Tl^e  fewer  students  each  year  who  will  graduate  from  Area  XII 
'^high  ^haxiTs.     If  the  15.57-  drop-out  rate  common  to  Area  XII  is    applied  to 
the  *233?  Ji^ojected  kindergar  tners  a  graduating  class  of  only  1975  would  be 
expected ^  ^ 

^B.  .  Followflfp  of  Hifth  School  Graduates 
•V  :  /  'X 
Every  yfijjtr,  for  the  past  several  years>  the  Guidance  Service©  Section  * 
of  the  lowa^  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gathers,  by  way  of  a 
foUow-upf  study,  information  on  what  happens  to  high  school  seniors  folTow^ 
ing  graduatriop.     Each  school  district  submits,  as  a  part  of  its  Secretary's 
Annual  Report^  a  summary  of  the  location  of  its  graduates  'from  the  previous 
school  years^    The  1971  graduates^  for  ^stance,  were  located  as  of  June  1^ 
1972,  and  reported  in  July,  1972.  "  . 

Tables  III  thrpugh  VI  present  pertinent  sunsoarles  of  these  data. 

*  i.  ^  ' 

Table  III  gives  state-wide  and  county-wide  follow-up  informatic^for 
l$71  graduates  in  Area  XII,  regarding  enrollment  In  one  of  five  alter- 
native types  of^highej:  education.     These  alternatives  include:  ^ 

1)  ,  .  Private  four^year  school  (both  iiS  and  out  of  state) 

2)  rtibllf  four-year  s^^l  (regent's  type  institution) 

3)  Public  two-year^school  (area  school)  ^  • 

4)  Private  two-year  school  (private  Junior  collegB^ 

5)  Proprietary  trade,  tech  or  related  school 

As  one  can  see.  Area  XII  students  were  slightly  more  likely  than 
*Iowa  students,  in  general,  to. have  enrolled  in  a  private  of  ^public  four- 
year  college,^  less  likely  to  have  chosen  a  public  or  privae  Irwo-year,  ^ 
schpol.    Area  XII  students  were  not  unlike  Iowa  students  in  general, 
concerning  the  choice  of  a  proprietary  schoo^*    Approximately  ^^8. 3%  of 
Area  XIl's  1971  high. school  graduates  chose  one  of  the  five  alternatives, 
while  similar  decision9>w  re  made  V  approximately  51'!l  of  Iowa  students 
as  a  whole.  -  *  , 


Differences  among  counties  regarding  college-going  tendencles'^^e 
apparent  in  Table  III.     Ida  County  students  were  more  likely  to 
choose  an  area  school  thrn  were  students  from  the  other  five  counties. 
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/in,  an  avferage  by  +1.8  percent  .at 'the  time  of  kln<iergarten  enrollment."-^ 
This  1-8  percent' Increase  has  b«en  £(pplled  to  the  area  total  enrollment  in 
Figure  F-  -     ^  ^        ^      .  ' 

te  trend  downward  in  enrolment  becomes  Imiqedlately  apparent  in 
F.     In  197.2  the  Area  XIII  peak  was  in  grade, slx>  with  :3847  ^udents.  , 
,  There  were  2300  children  under  one  year  of  age.^  fh  Area  §111  in  June  of 
1972;  or  40-2%  fewer  than  In^slxth  grade.     Thlfl^^umber  is  projected  to 
2259  "    ^kindergarten  supils  when  that  group  -enrolls  lb  school.     Ifhe  e'ffect  of 
this^  phenomenon  shouj^  be  obvious  to  the  decision-roakera  pf  Area  XIII. 
Unless  tK^re  ^id^^^^a^^^wstantial  Immigratioa  of  young  people  in  the  next  few- 
years,  there  will  be  few^r  students  each  year  who  will  graduate  from  Area  ^11 
high  schools^.    If  the  17.8%  drop-out  rate  common  to  Ar\a  XIXI  is  applied  to 
the  2259»  a  graduating  class  of  only  1857  would  be  exp^ 

B-    Follow-ljp  of  High  School  Graduates 

Every. year y  for  the  paDC  aeveral  years ,  the  Guidance  Services  Section 
of  th£  tow^  State'^^partment  of  Public  Instruction  gathers,  by  way  of  a 
follow-up  study,  information  on  uhat  happens  to  high  schoor  seniors  follow^ 
ing  graduation.    Each  school  district  submits,  as  a^  part  of  it^  Set:retary*s 
Annual  Report,  a^summary  pf  the  location  of  its  graduates  from  ^he  previous 
school  year.     }lie  1971  graduates\  fot  instance,  were  located  as^^f  June  1« 
1972,  and^  reported  in  July,  1972-. 

Tables  III  and  VI  present  pertinent  summarieo  of  the&e  data. 

Table  III  gives  state-vide  and  cotinty-wide  follow-up  information  for 
the  1971  graduates  in  Area  XIII,  regarding  enrollment  in  one  of  five  alter* 
native  types  of  Jiigher  education.     These  alt&matives  include: 

1)  Private  four-year  s^:hool^both  in  and  out'of  state) 

2)  Public  four-year  school  (regent's  type  inai^titution) 

3)  Public  two-year  school  (area  school) 

4)  Private  tljo-year  school  (private  junior  college)  ' 

5)  Proprietary  trade,  tech  or  related  s(^ol 

As^  one  can  .see.  Area  XIl^I  students  were  slightly  less  likely  than  Iowa 
stu^nts,  in  general,  to  have  enrolled  in  a  private  fbur-year  college,  or 
a  public  or  private  two  year  school^.     They  are  about  as  likely  to  have 
'  chosen  a  public  four-year  school.    Approximately  of  Area  XIIl's  1971 

high  school  graduates  those  one  of  the  five  alternatives,  while  similar 
de^slons  were  made  by  approximately  5l!S!  of  Iowa  students  as  a  whole. 

Differences  among  counties  regarding  college-^going  tendencies  are 
apparentfon  Table  III.    Page  County  studento  wore  m  ich  moi  h  likely  to  , 
choose  an  area  school  than  were  students  from  other  ^counties.  Students 
from  Shel6^y  and  Pap;e  County,  on  the  hand,  were  more  likely  t6  choose 

a  proprietary  school  than  gr^uates  from  ^^^iLjnt  r.ounty.      -  ^ 


r 
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'  The  tretid  downward  in  enrollt^gpt  becomes  immediately  apparent  in  ' 
t'igure  F.     In  1972  the  Area  XIV  peak  wa^  in  grade  eight,  with  l,A06  students. 
There*''?>ere  779  children  under  one  year  of  in  June  of  1972,  representTng 

a  drop  of  .627  or  44. ^*>.    This  number  is  pro^cteid  to  765  kindergarten 
pypits^when  that  group  enrolls  in  school  *    The  effect  of  this  phenoiDenoii 
shouldtbe  obvious  to  the  decision-makers  of  Area  XIV.  ~  Unless  thBre  ^.s  a 
substantial  immigration  of  young  peopl^  in  the  next  few  years,  there  "^ill 
be  fewer  students  each  year  who  will' graduate  from  Area  XIV  high  schoblSnp 
Jf  t!^e  11.07.  dropout  rate/common  **{6  Area  XIV  is  applied  to  the  ^ 
765^  a. graduating  class  of  only  68,1  would  be-expecfed. 


B.    Follow-up  .of  High  Sfctiool  Graduateg  ,  '  '        -  ' 

Every  year,  for  the  past  se^^ral  yeara^  the  Guidai^ce  Services  Section 
of  the  Iowa.  State  Department  of  Puhlic' Instruction  gathers,  by         of  a 
follow-up  study,  information  on  which  happens  to  high  school  seniors  follow^ 
ing  graduation.    Each  school  district  submits,  as  a  part  of, its  Secretary's 
Annual  Report,  a  suimnary  of  the  location  of  its  graduates  from^the  previous 
school  ye^^i;.    The  1971  graduates,  for  instance,  were^lacated  as  of  June  I, 
1972,  an^  reported  ih  July*  1972.  /  ^  \  *  ^ 


Tables  III  through  VI  present  pertinent  suiranarifes  of  these  data. 

[  v>        r  /  ' 

Table  III  gives  state*wide  and  county-wide  foU^w-i/p  information  for 
the  1971  graduates  in  Area  XIV,  regarding  enrollmnt  in  one  of  "five  alter- 
native types  of  higher  education.    These  alterndtiv^^  include:  '  ^ 

I)  Private  four-year  school  (both  in  and  out  of  state)^ 

■2)  Public  four-year  school  (regent's  type  institution) 

3)  Public  two-ye*ar  school  (area  school) 

*  A)  Private  two-year,  school  (private  Junior  college) 

5)  Proprietary  trade,  tech  or  related  school 

As  ope  can  see,  Area  XIV  students  were  slightly  less  likely  than  Io\{a 
student^,  in  general,  to  have  enrolled  in  a  public  or  private  four-year  ^ 
College,  more  likely  to  have  chosen  a  pufe^lic  two-year  school.  Approxi- 
mately 5A.A7*>  of  Area  XIV^s  1971  high  school  graduates  chose  oiie^of  the  five 
alternatives,  .wfeile  similaj  decisions  vere  made  by  approximately  51%  of 
Iowa  students  as  a  whole. 

Differences  ai^cmg  counties  regarding  college- e'>ing  tendencies  are 
apparent  on  Table  ITt*    Union,  Adair,  Ringgold^  ^dc  Ho:i.rgc.aery  County 
students  were  ftiuch  more  likely  to  choose  an  area  school  than  were  students 
from  the  other  counties.    Students  from  Clarke  County,  on  the  other  hand 
were  more  likely  to  choose  a  proprietary  school  than  graduates  from  Ringgold 
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The  trend  downward  in  enrollment  becomes  immediately  apparent  1^  ' 
Figure  F.^-  In  1972  the  Area  XV  peak  was  in  grade  sfx  with  2^848  students* 
There  were  1,628  children  under  one  year  of  age,  or  1,220  fewer;  which 
represents  a  42.8%  drop.  "  This  number  is  projected  to  1,198  kindergarten 
pupils  when  that  group  ^nrP^ls  in  school*    TTO^^effftct--©f  this  phenomenon 
should  be  obvious  to  the  decision-makers  of  Area  XV.    Unless  there  is 
a  substantial  inimi^rat;ion  of  young  people  In  the  /lext  few  years,  there 
will  be  fewer  students  each  year  Who  will  graduate  from  Area  XV  high 
schools.     If  the  15.3%  drop-out. rate  co^noa  to  Area  XV  Ij?  applied  to 
the  ^p-^S,  a  graduating  cl&ss  of  only  1^15  would  be^expected* 

B.    Follow-up  of  High  School  Graduates  i        .  .  ^  , 

Every  Irear,  for  the  past  several  years,  th^  Guid  ance  Sj^rvJ^ces  Section 
6f  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gather^^fejl^  wa*  of  a 
follow-up.  study,  information  on  what  happens  to  high  sthool^^enlore^  follow- 
ing graduation.    Each  school  district  submits,  as  a  part  of  its  Seci^etary*s 
Annual  Repor^',  a  summary  of  the  location  of  its  graduates  froo*  the  previous 
school  year.    The  1971  graduates,  for  instance,  were  located  as  of  June  I, 
1972,  and  reported  in  July,  197  2* 

Tables  tll  through  VI  present  pertinent  summaries  of *these  data. 

s 

Table  tll  gives  state-wide  and  county-wide  follow-up  information  for 
the  1971  graduates  in  Area  XV,  regarding  enrollment  in  one  of  five  ^ter- 
native  types  of  higher  education.    These  alternatives  include:  A 

1)  Private  four-year  school  (both  in  and  out  of  state) 

2)  Public  four-year  school  (regent's  type  Institution) 

3)  Public  two-year  school  (area  flchoi61) 

4)  Private  two-year  school  (private  junior  co^llege) 

5)  Proprietary  trade,  tech  or  related  school 

As  one  can  see,.  Area  XV  students  were  slightly  more  likejly  than  Iowa 
students,  in  general^  to  have  enrolled  in  a  priVate  two  or  four-year  College 
and  less  likely  to  liave  chosen  a  public  four  or*  two-yiear  school.    Area  XV 
students  were  very  similar'  to  Iowa  students  In  general  concerning  the  choice, 
of  a  proprietary  school.    Approximately  477*  of  Area  Xv's  1971  high  scHool 
graduates  chose  one  of  the  five  alternatives,  while  similar  decisions  were 

made  by  approximately  51^5^  of  towa  students  as  a  whole. 

-  ik 

Differences  among  counties  regarding  college-going  tendencies  are^ 
apparent  on  Table  tll,    Appanoose  and  Monroe  county  students  were  much  more  ' 
likely  to  choose  an  area  school  than  were  students  from  the  other  counties. 
Students  from  Wayne  county,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  likely  to  choosy 
a  prdprietairy  school  than  graduates  from  other  counties. 

2i.7  ^  - 
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on  an  average  by  +1,8  percent  at  the  tipe  of  kindergarten  enrollment/' 
This. 1.8  percent  increase  has  been  applied  to  the  area  total  enrollment  in 
Figure  F<  '  ^  *       _  ■    '   ,  ^ 

trend  downward  in  enrollment  t)ecome&  inunediately  apparent  ih 
Flp,ure  F,     In  l^J^  the  Area  W^I  peak  was  in  grade  seven,  with  2,163  students. 
There  were  l^*^^76  children  under  one  year,  of  age,  or  49,7%  of, the  peak. 
Thif;  number         projected  to    1,057  kindergarten    pupils  when  that 
group  enrolls  in  school,     The  effect  of  this  phenoinent>i^  should  be  obvious 
to  the  depislon-inakers  &f  Area  XVI.     UnlesiJ  there  is  a  Substantial  immigra- 
tion of  young  people  in  the  next  few  years,  there  will  be  fewer  students  . 
each  year  who  will  graduate  from  Area  X\|l  high  schools^     If  the  18.0% 
^drop-out  rate  common  to  Area  XVI  is  kpfJMed^  to  the  1,057,  a  graduating 
class  of  only  867  would  be  expected^V^ 

B.    Follow-U2_of  High  School  Graduates 

Every  year,  for  the  'past  sevf^ral  years',  the  Guidance  Services  Section 
of  tife  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Lnatniction  gathers,  by-way  of  a  .  ^' 

follow-up  study,  information  on  what  happens  to^high  school  3eni6rs^  follow*  ' 
ing  graduation.    Each  school  district  submits,  as  a  part  , of  its  Secretary's 
Annual  Report,  a  s>jmmary  of-  the  location  of  its  graduates  from  the  previous  ^ 
schdol  yeat^    The  1971  graduates,  for  instance,  were  located-  as  of  June  1/ 
4^2,  and  repQtted  in  July,  1972.  -  s  '    ^  * 

^       Tables  III  thr^ough  Vf  present  pertinent  summaries  of  the^^  data. 

'  Table  III  gives  state-wide  and  countjri^de  follol-up  infotntotlon  for 
the  1971  graduates,  in  Area,  XVI  regarding  enrollment  iti  one  of  five  alter- 
native types  of  higher  education.    These  alternatives  iuclMde: 

1)  Prlyate  four-year  school  (both  in  and  out  of  state) 

2)  Public  four-year  school  (regent ^8  type  institution) 

3)  *   Public  two-year  school  (area  school)  ^     '  , 

4)  e?:' Private  twQ*year  school  (private  junior  '^Xlege) 

5)  Proprietary  trade,  tech  or  related  school 

As  one  can  see.  Area  XVI  students  were  slightly  less,  likely  than  lo^sa  V 
students,  in  general,  to  have  enrolled ^in  a  four-year  college,  public  or 
private-,  and  much  more  llkely^to  have  chosen  a  public  two-year  school!  Area  XVl 
students  were  not  unlike  lova  students  in  general  concerning  the  choice  of  a 
proprietary  school.    Approximately  55%  of  Area  XVI's  1971  high  school 
graduates  chose  one  of  the  five  alternatives,  while  sintilar  decisions  were 
Trade  by  approximately  51%  of  Iowa  students  as  a  whole. 

Differences  among  counties  regarding  college-going  L^*iiencies  4ire  ^ 
apparent  on  Table  III<    Des  Moines  County  students*  were^much  more  likely, 
to  choose  an  area  sch        than  were  students  from  the  ither  counties. 
Students  from  Louisa  County,  on  the  other  h^d  were  moat  likely  to  choose 
a  proprietary  school..    Des  Moines  County  students  were  the  most'  likely. 
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^to  cHooee  a' proprietary  school  than  graduates  firom  Dubuque  County.  Winneshiek 
Xlou^ty  ^(tudents  WMe^^he  most  likely,  in  Area  I,  to  choose  one  of  the  five 
alternativesO,i6^^>  ^ith  61.6%  doing  so.    Claytos  County'^students ,  however, 
were*  least  likely  tt)  go  on  to  higher  education,  only  38,17»  selecting'one 

of  the  fiv^  alternatives.  Such'factors  as  distance,  available  transportation 
arteries, ^^^amily  incpme,  and  socio-economic  status,  whioAi  are  discussed' else-* 
where  in  the  report' contrii>ute  to  these  vexations  among  counties. 


Table*  IV  compares,  by  yeat*,  the  tendency  of  hi^fh  school  graduates 
to  attend  either-af^wo  oif  four-year^ college^  for  four;^seleGted  years:  1964, 
1969,  1970,  and  1971,     The  first  year,  I9j64,  was  prior^to  the  institution 
of  the  area  school  system  as*''it  exists  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  It 
is  obviou%.that  students  wet^e  more  likely  to  attend  an  institution  of    -  ^ 
higher  education  in  1971  ttiap  in  1964  in  4rea  ly  but  the  difference  occurs 
in  the  choice  of  rwa^year  schools.     In  1964  only  2.9%  of  the  Areas's  students 
seLgtted  two-yeap^  schools,  while  13,0%  did  si>  in  1971.     The  reader's  atten- 
tj^^^  directed  to  tlie  fact  that ' the  decision  to  attend  colleg6,w3s  most 
pifi^valent  in  1^69>  with  a  gradual  decline  in  the  tendency*  since  that  time, 
i>oth  ia  the^crfse  of  twoT  and  four-year  schQols.     Partially  because  Area  I 
does  ^t  o^fer  an  Art$.  and  Sciences  prograie,  the  percentage  tof  graduates 
who  select  htghej:  "education  at  £he  two  yeitfr  level  has  been  lower  ^^^^  , 
the  state  average  each  of  the  four  years.    However,  in  1971  there  was  also 
less  tendency- for  Area  I  students  to  attend  four^y^ear  sbhools. 

it  is  jappareht  that  graduates  of  Area  I  high  schoolfS  ar^  not  as  likelyi^ 
in  "general^  ^  other  Iowa  high  school  graduates  to  enroll  in  higher^ education. 
The  1964  data,  -incidentally,  report  county^wide  statistics  only,  and  the 
1969  and  1970  data  do  not  include  information  from  those  school  districts 
which  were,  in  those  years,  a 'part  o^  Area  VIII  but  which ^subsequently 
bacame  a  part  ofTGrea  I.    Furthermore,  through  1970,  the  results  reflect 
student  status  as  oif  October  of  the  year  they  graduated.     In  1971,  student 
status  wSs, reported  as  of  June  I,  1972\ 

Table  V  shows -the  ssme  data  by  county  for  1964  and  1971.     It  Becomes 
inpiediafely  apparent  that  ir\  every  county  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of 'graduates  Vho  elected  the  two-year^ school  alternative.  -  In ^ 
some  counties  the  change  was  substantial  and  positive;  from  07.  in* 
Winneshiek  to  16. 3X;  from  2-27o  to  19.5%  in  IHibuqye,  Allamakee,  Clayton, 
and  Fiftette  counties.   .Only  in  Chickasaw  county  could  the  increasebe 
coi^lsia^e4  'flight."  .  ,        ^  ^  ' 

The  increases  are  even  more  stri'king  vhen  the  "number"  of  students 
column  is  studied.  ^  I  " 

It  is  of  tht^est  to  note  that  the  tendencJy  to  attend  a^  four-year  ^ 
college  T^ds  less. in  1971  than  in  1964  in  six  o^  the  counties  in  Area  I, 
Fayette  county  students  were  slightly  more  likely  in  1^71  to  chopse  a 
four^year  school,  with  that  percentage  increasing  from  27.B%  to  29.5^. 
Allamakee  codnty^;tdduates ,  on  the  ofher^hand,  IhcfeasM 'in  likelihood 
^ron^  7^9%' to  28.f^.  "  The  decline  in  fotir-year  cblleg^e  attendance  wa« 
mofet  ^tgnoonce^i  'in  Clayton  *and^jtH0ward  )^ounties.  ^  ^  *  \  - 

Table  VI       c^hprised  o^.*fndiv£dual  school  district  oEta.-  Here 
ar^a'^  school  personnel  can  ^ee  MAxpeih  school  districts' are  most  and  least  ^ 
likely  fo  ^send"  students  to  tw-  and  four-year  institutions,^  It^is  impor- 
tftnt  that  the  d^ta  displayed  in  this  table  be  treated  confidentially  and 


^Area  11,  Co  choose  one  of  the  ^Ive  altemaciveD  llcced,  wltk  60.8%  doing 
so.    Micch^^t'^i;j»^uncy  scudefic^,  however,  were.lea'sc  likely  c</  go  on  to 
.higher  education,  with  only  47*3%  selecting  one  of  thB  five  alternatives. 
Such  factors  as  distance,  available  transportation  arteries,  famliy  income, 
and  ^ocfo-'econamiic  status,  ^icK  are  discussed  else^ere  in' the  report 
Ibontribute  to  these  variations  amoi^g  cqunties. 

Table  IV  compares,  by  yastr,  the  tendency  of  high,  school  graduate o 
to  attend  either  a  two^  or  four^year  college,  for  four  selected  years:  1964, 
1969,  1970,  and  1971.    The  first  year,  1964,  ^s  prior  to  the  institut£tpn 
of  the  area  school  systeni  as  it.e:£lsts  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Jt\^^ 
is  obvious^  tHat  students  in  Area  II  were  about 'as  likely  to  ^attend  an  in* 
stitution  of  higheir'  Education  in  1971  as  in  1964.     In  1964  23.0%  of  the 
institution  &f  higher  education  In  1971  a^  ltir  1^64^ -4^i^4r964  23,07,  of  the 
area^s  stuflentn  selected  two*yej^r  Schools,  vhile  24.9%  did  so  In  1971. 
The  reader*  s:  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  decision  to  attend;^ 
college  fiFas  icost  prevalent  in  1969,  with  a  gradual  decline  in  the  tendency 
since  that  time,  both  in  the  case  <ff  two-*  and  four-^year  schools.  Because 
t^IACC  has  had  a  long  history  in  its  area,  there  is  more  stablllty^  in  the 
chdice  of  two-year  schools  among  high  School  graduates  In  the  orea,      ^  ^  ^ 

It  is  apparent  that  graduates  of  Area *II,  high  schools  are  otore  likely^^ 
^  in  general,  than  other  lowa^'i^gh  school  graduates*  to  .enroll  in  higher  ed- 
ucation, especially  at  the  two-year  ajchdol  level,^    The  1964  data,  inci- 
dentally, report  county-vld^  statistics  only^  whereas, the  more  recent  da(a 
'^are  based  qn  the  school  districts  that  comprise  Area  II.  Furthermore,^^/ 
^  through  1970,,  the  Jesuits  r^lec^  student  status  ^  of*  dctoCer'^of  the 

year"  they  graduated.    .In  1971,  ^studeat  status  was  reported  as  5f  Junj^  1, 
,.1972.  ,  '   '    ^  '  / 

Table  V  shows  the  same  data  by /county  for  1964  and  1971*     It  becomes 
-  Immediatet^faD^rent  thaf^  in  several  counties  there  was  an  Incr^se  in  the^ 
percen^tage  orgraduat^s  who  fleeted  the  two-^year  school  alternative^  In 
^   some  counti'^Uhe  cKange'was^eubstantlal  and  positive;  frQm^l8,l%  to  22.6% 
in  Franklin  coSnty^and  £tj&^''t^l^%^t6  2S%Jt)%' liv  H&ncocU  county.    However,  In- 
Mltchell  county  ther^  Jwas  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  high  school  grad-^ 
^  uates  vho  chose  two-year  schools. 

The  increases  are  even  more  sti^iking  when  the  "number^'  of  students 
column  is  studied « 

It  is  also  of  Interest  (o  note  that  1^  tendencyt^to  attend  a  four- 
year  college  was  l,ess  In  1971' than  In  1964  In  etz  of  the 'counties  in  Ar^ 
II.    Butlet,  Cerro  Gordo  and  Worth  county  students  wei^e  slightly  more  likely 
In  1971  to  choose  a  four^year  school.    The  decline  in  iour-year  college 
attendance  was  most  pronounced  In  Franklin  and  Floyd  counties. 

Table  vr  Is  contpi^ised  of  individual  school  district  >daca.  Here 
area  school  petsonpel  can  see  i^ich  school  districts  are  most  Sfid  least 
^likely  to  "send"  students  to  two*  and  four^year  institutions.     It  is  Impor- 
tant that  the  data  displayed  in  this  table  be  treated  c^onfldnnt tally  and 
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Palo  Alto  County  students  were  the  most  Itkely,  in  Area  III  to  choose  one 
of  the  five    alternatives  Itsted,  with  65.7%  doing  so.     Clay  County  students 
were  least  likely  to  go  on  to  higher  education,  with  only  52.67»  selecting 
Qne  of  the  five  alternatives.    Such  factors  as  distance,  available  tranS' 
portation  arteries^   family  income,  and  socio-economic  status,  which  are 
disQussecT  elsewhere  in  the  report  contribute  .to  these  variations  among 
counties.  '  .  ^  * 

* 

Tafele  IV  coTTigareSj  by-year,  the  tendency  of  high  school  graduates 
to  attend  either  a         or  four-year  college,  for. four  selected  years;  1964, 
1969,  1970,  and  1971, The  first  year,  1964,  was  prior  to  the  institution 
of  the  area  school  system  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  It 
is  obvious  that'  students  were  more  likdy  to  attend  an  institution  of      -  ) 
higher  education  in  1971  than  in  1964  in  Area  III  but  the  difference  occurs^ 
in  the  choice  of  two-year  schools.  Nin  1964  only  14.2%  of  the  Area's 
students  selected  two-year  schools,  wh>le  25.07*  did  so  in  1971.  The 
reade'r's  attention «J.s  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  decision  -to  attend 
college  in  Area  III  was  most'  pr^alent  in  1969  and  1970,  with  a  4^<^l^In^ 
tl)e  ■  tendency  in  1971'both  in  the  case  of  two  and  fou^-year  schools.  There 
was  also  less  tendency  for  Area  III  students  to  attend  four  year  schools  ^in 
1971  than  in  1964,  '  ,  , 

.i.       '  .  ■  .  , 

/-It  is  apparent,  that  graduates  o£  Area  III  high  schools  are  more'''  likely 
general,  than  other  Iowa  high  school  grd^uates,  to  enroll  in  higher  educa- 
tion.    The  1964  data,  incidentally],  report  county-wide  statistics  only, 
while  for  19169,  1^^70,  and  1971  data  for  the  school  districts  that  comprise 
Area  III  are 'reported,     Purthena^e,  through  1970,  the  results  reflect 
.student  status  as  of  October  of  thayear  they  graduated.     In  1971,  student 
status  was  reported,  however,  as  of  June,  J,  1972, 

Table  V  shows  the  aame  ^ata  by  county  for  1964  and  1971,     It  become* 
iosnediately  apparent  that  in  every  county  there  was  an  increase  in  theV 
percentage  of  graduates  who  elected  the  two-year  school  alternative.  In 
some  counties  the  change  was  substantial  and  positive:     from  6,D7*  in  Clay 
County  to  17.1%;  from  9.4%  to  20-4%  in  Kossuth;rand  from  19,8%  to  35, 2%  in 
Palo  Alto  County.     Only  in  Eimn^t  County  could  the  increase  b^e  considered 
/'slight." 

The^  increases 'are  even  more  striking  when  the  "numb^rV,  of  students 
column  is  studied.  ,  '  . 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  tendency  to  attend  a  four- 
year  college  was  s^lightly  less  in  1971  than  in  1964  in  npst  of  the  counties 
in  Area  III.     Emmet  County  students  were  slightly  more  likely  in  1^71  to 
choose,  a  four-year  school,  with  that  percentage  ^increasing  from  21.8  %  to 
22^.5%.     Dickinson  County  graduates^  on  the  other 'llHhfi,   increased  in  likeli- 
hood from  30.47*  to  32.2%. 

Table  VI  is  comprised  of  individual  school  <^sti(tl^Pdata,    Prom  this, 
arSa^  school  personnel  can  see  which  school  distr^^p!^  a^^^moot  and  least 
likely  to  "send"  students  to  tr^so  and  four-year  imiit  j;.tione .     It  is 
important  that  the  dat^displayed  in  this  table  be  tr^alted  confidentially  and 
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Sioux  County  stu^^^nts  xi^re  sioat  llkQly^  In  Area  JLV,  to  choose  one  of  the 'five 
alternatives  listed,  with  over  59^  doing  so.    Osi-eola  County  students, 
however,  were  least  likely  to  go  on  to  highW  education,  with  only  44,1% 
selecting  one  of  the  five  altemativea.    Such  fiictors  as  distance,  available 
trartdportation  arteries,  family  income,  and  gcclo-economlc  status,  which  are 
discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report  contribute  to  therse  ^anlations  aonbng 
counties,  *  W 

Tab^e  IV  compares,  by  year,  the  tendency  of  high  school  graduates 
to^^tend^either  a^two  or  four-year  college,  for  four  selected  years;  1964, 
1969,  1970,  and  1971,    The  first  year,  1964,  was  prior  to  the  institution 
of  the  ^rea  school  system  as  it  extata  at  the  tiiae  of  thta  writing.  It 
is  obviods  that  students  were  more  likely  to  attcn(7  an  institution  of 
^igher  education  in  19^71  than  in  1964  in  Area  ZV  but  the  increase  occurs 
in  the  choice  of  two-year  schools.    In  1964  only  3.4%  of  the  Area's  '  ; 

students  selected  two-year  schoolB, -while  16,3%  did  so  in  1971,    The  reader's 
attention  is  directed  to  the  fact^that  the  decision  to  attend .college  was 
most  prevalent  1u  1"969,  with  a  gradual  decline  in  the  tendency  since*  that 
time,  both  li\^ thg^/^ase  of  ttTO  and  four-year  schools.    Although  Area  IV 
^  does  not  offer  an  arts  and  sciences  program,  the  percentage  of  graduatea 
who  select  higher  educatj^oji  tit  tjie  two  year  level  was  higher  than  the 
state  average  in  1^71,    T]iere  was  a  greater  tendency  fer  Area  IV  atudents 
to  attend  four  year  schools  in  1971  than  in  X964. 

'    It  is  apparent  that  graduates  of  Area  IV  high  schools  are  more  likely, 
in  general,  than  other  Iowa  high  school  graduates  to  enroll  in  higher  educa- 
Xion,    ThP  1964  data,  incidentally,  report  county-^ide  statistics  onljf^ 
whereas  the  1969  and  later  data  teflect  statistics  from  the  acttial  echOol 
districts  that  comprise  Area  IV,    Furthermore,  throug)i  1970,  the  results 
reflect  student  status  as  of  October  of  the  year  they  graduated.     In  1971, 
student  status  was  reported,  however,  as  of  June  \y  1972. 


\  of  J 

It^O 


Table  V  ^ows  the  same  data  by  countv/for  1964  and  1971,    It  becomes 
immediately  apparent  that  in  ^ every  county  there  was  an  increase  la  the 
percentage  of  gi^aduates  who  elected  the  two-year  school  alternative.  In 
nearly  all  counties  the  change  was  substantial  and  positive..  Only  in 
Osceola  county  could  the  increase  be  c<!hisidered  "slight." 

The  Increases^  are  even  mp^e  striking  when  the  "number*'  of  etudenta 
column  is  studied.  ^ 

It  is  also  of.irrterest  to  note  that  the  tendency  to  attend  a  fourr 
year  college  was  less  in  1971  than  in  1964  in  all  of  the  counties  in 
Area  IV.     This  decline  in  four-year  college  attendance  \r\s  most  pronounced 
in  Osceola  an{}  Lyon  counties. 

Table  VI  is  comprised  of  individual  s'chool  district  A»ta,    From  thifl, 
area  school  personnel  can  se&  which  school  dlatrit^ts  are  most  and  least 
likely  to  '*8end"  studenta  to  tx/o  and  four-yttvr  .in  jtliutijns.    It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  data  displayed  in  this  tablb  be  treated  conf identally  and 
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Pocahontas  County  atudento  f^re  the  moat  likely,  in  Area       to  choods 
one  of  the  five  alt^^ernativea  liatiid^  with  70.17o  doing  aq*    Greene  County 
atudenta,  however,  were  leaat  liki*ly  to  go  on  to  higher  education,  ^th 
only  48.97.  aelecting  one  of  the  five  alternativea .     Such^factora  aa 
diatance,  available  transportation  arteriea,  fami'ly  income,  and  aocio*  * 
economic  atatua,  which  are  diacuaaed  elsewhere  In  the  report  contribute 
to  thea^  variations  among  counties. 

Table  IV  comparea,  by  year,  the  tendency  of  high  school  graduatea 
to  attend  either  a  tv<}  or  £our»year  college,  for  four  aelected  yeara;' 1964, 
1969,  1970,  and  1971.    The  firat  year,  1964,  waa  prior  to  the  inatitution 
of*  the  area  school  ayatem  aa  it  exiata  at  the  time  of  thia  writing..^  It 
^ia  obvioua  that  atudenta  were  about  aa  likely  to  attend  an  inatitution  of 
higher  education  in  1971  aa  in  1964  in  Area  V  but  there  ia  a  difference 
i^  the  choice  of  type  of  Hna^tution.     In  1964  only  20.3%  of  the  Area's 
atudenta  aelected  two-year  schoole,  while  26.4%  did  bo  in  1971.    The  reader'o 
attention  ia  directed  to^  the  fact  that  the  decision  to  ^at tend  college  waa  ' 
most  prevalent  in  1969,  with  a  gradual  decline  in  the  tendency  aince  that 
time^  both  in  the  caae  erf  two  and  four-year  achools.    Partially  because 
Area  V  haa  well^eatabliahed  community  collegea,  the  percentage  of  graduatea  , 
who  select  higher  education  at, the  two.  year  level  was  higher  than  the 
atate^vetage- each  of  th^  four  yeara.    However,  there  waa  leaa  tendency 
for  Ai^a  V  stUdenta  to  attend  four  year  schools  than  atudent^  front  the 
rest  of  the  atate.    ^        .  '  *  , 

It  ia  apparent  that , graduates  of  Area  V  high  achoola  are  more  likely, 
in  general,  than  other  lova  hig^  school  graduatea^  to  enroll  in  higher 
education.    The  1964  data,  incidentally,  report  county^wide  atatiatics  only. 
While  the  raiiaining  year&  report  data  from  tlie  achool  jliatricta  which 
actually  ccmprise  Area  V.  .Furthermore,  thtough  1970,  the  reaults  reflect  ■ 
student  atatua  aa  of  Octo^r  of  th^  year  they  graduated.    In  1971,  atudent 
atatua  waa  reported^  howfever,  aa  of  June  1,  1972.  ^ 

*  Table  V  ahowa  the  aame  data^  county  for  196^4  and  1971*    It  becomea^ 
immediately  apparent  that  in  moat  countiea  there  waa  an  increolse  in  the 
percentage  of  graduatea  who.  elected  the  two-year  achool,  alternative.  In 
sdiae  counties  th^  change  was  substantial  and  positive;  from  4%  in  Buena^" 
Vista  to  14%;  from  10%  to  73%  in  Calhoun  County;  from  5%  to  12%  ta  Greene; 
from  19%  to  35%  in  Humfioldt;  from  10%  to  24%  in  Pocahontas,  and  from  7  *  J15% 
in  Sac  County.    Only  in  Wright  County  could  the  increase  be  considered 
^?slight."    Hamilton  and  Webster  counties  experienced  a  sligjht  decrease. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  not^  that  the  tendency  to  attend  a^ouf-  - 
year  college  was  less  in  1^71  than  in  1964  in  most  of  .the  coui^ties  in  Area  V. 
.Pocahontas  County  students  were  sligjhtly  more  likely  ia  1971  to  choose  a 
four-year  school,  with  that  percentage  increasing  from  37.7%  to  38.5%* 
The  decline  in  four-year  college  a^endance  was  most  pronounced  in  BuQna 
Vista  county.  » 

T^l^e  VI  is  comprised/of  Individual  school  .c^lstrict  data.    From  this«, 
area  school  personnel  can  see  which  school  districts  are  most  and  least 
likely  to  "send''  students  to  two  and  four^year  institutions.    Xt  is  impor  ^ 
tant  that  the  data  displayed  in  this  table  be  treated  confidentially  and 
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Hardin  County  studontff  were  the  most  likely,  I0  Area  VI  Co  choooe  one  of' 
the  five  altemat^iveG  listed,  t^ich  65.6%  doin^  so.    F<rD?eshiek  County; 
students,  however,  vere  leaec  likely  Co  ga^^Si^jto  higher  education,  with 
only  47.0%  selecting  one  of  the^  five  alternatives.    Such^actors  as  dis-^ 
tante, -Available  transportation  arteries,  £amily  income, ^||td  sociq^econ-^ 
omic  atatus,  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  In  the^report  contribute  Co 
theoe  variations  among  pountiea.  '  " 

*  .      Table  IV  compares,  by  year,  the  tendency  of  high  school  graduates 
to  attend  either  a  |two  o^  four^year  college,  for  four  selected  years; 
1964,  1969,  1970,  4nd  1971.    The  first  year,  1964,  was  prior  to  the  insti- 
tution   of ' the  area  school  system  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  this 
writing.    It  is  obvious  that  students  were  likely  to  attend  an  insti*^ 

tution  of  high^  education  in  1971  than  in  1964  in  Area  VI  but  the  dif-^ 
ference  occurs  in  the  choice  of  two-year  scl:;^ls.    In  1964  20,2%  of  the 
Area's  students  selected  two-^year  schools,  w&ll^  24.6%  dj^-saln  I97t^ 
Xhe  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  decision  to 
attend  college  was  most  prevalent  in  1969,  with  a  gradual  decline 
in  the  tendency  since  that  time,  both  in  the  case  of  two  and  four-^year 
. schools^    Partially  because  Area  VI  is  comprised 'of  two  institutions  which 
have  been  in  existence\  for  seedtime,  ^thB  percentage  of  graduates,  who  sel*" 
ect  higher  education  at  the  two  year  level  has  been  higher  than  the  state 
average  each  of  the  four  years.  .There  was  also  less  temlency  for  Area  VI 
students  to  attend  four  year  schools,  in  1971  than  in  1964, 

It  is  appaf4nt  that  graduates  of  Area,  VI  high  schools  are  more 
likely,  in  general,  tftan  other  Iowa  high  school  graduates  to  enroll  in 
higher  education.    The  1964  data,  incidentally,  report  county-^wide 
statistics  only,  while  the  1969-1971  data  reflect  the  actual  school 
district  composition  of  Area  VI, Furthermore,  through  1970,  *the  re-* 
suits  reflect  student  Status  as  of  October  of  the  year  they  graduated. 
In  1971,  student  status  was  reported,  however,  as  of  June  l^  1972^ 

Table  V  shows  the  $ms^  data  by  county  for  1964  and  1971.    It  be- 
comes ^inmiediately  apparent  that  in  ^^0ty  county  but  Marshall  fhere  ^as 
an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  graduates  who  elected  the  two-^year  ^ 
school  alternative.  "  in  ^ma  County  the  change  was-  substantial  and 
positive;    from  6.6%  to  /19.4%.    In  Marshall  County  t^ere  is  a, decrease 
from  36,6%  to  29.7%,      /  .  .  ^ 

L      .  y 

'   It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  tendency  to  attend  a 
four-year  college  was  l^ss  In  1971  than  in  1964  in  three  of  the 
counties  in  Area  V£\    Hdrdin  County  students  were*^  slightly  more  likely 
in  1971  to  choose  a  foui'^year  ^school,  with  that  percentage  increasing 
from  26.7%  to  30.8%,    Ta^  County  graduates,  on  the  other  hand,  in** 
creased  in  likelihood  from  22,lfiffi  ^0  30.8%   The  decline  in  four-year 
college  attendance  was  mdst  proraJuVlced  in  Miirshall  County* 

Table  VI  Is  comprised  of  i^^vldual  school  district  data^sFrom^ 
this,  area  school  personnel  canpt^  which  school  districts  are  most 
and  least  likely  to  *'send'*  sttidfeSa  to  two  y,*i3t^  anil  four-year  4,nsti- 
tutions.    It  is  important  that        data  displayed  in  this  table  be 
'tte^ted  confidentially  and  be  uslw'in  a  .professional  i^iaptier;    it  shou^ 
not  be  used  to  Judge  the  adequancy  of  a  g^ven  sc^o^l  district  or  its  \ 
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Grundy  County  etudente  were  the  moot  litiely,  in  Area  VII  to  chooee^  one  of 
the^five  altemativee  listed,  \fith  58.5%  doing  eo.    Breiner  County  students, 
however,  ^ve  least  likely  to  go  on  to  higher  education,,  with  only  47.3% 
selecting  one  of  the  five  alternatives.    Such  factors  as  distance,  avail- 
able transportation  arteries,  famj^ly  income,  and  socio-economic  status, * 
which  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report  contribute  to  these  variations 
among  counties. 

Table  IV  compares,  by  ^oar,  the  tendency  of  high  school  g^duates  l^o 
attend  either  a  two  or  four-year  college,  for  four  selected  years;  196A«  \ 
1969,  1970,  and  1971.    The  first  year,  1964,  was  prior  to  the  institUtionVf 
th^  jarea  school  system  as  it  exists  at  the  time  oJE  this  writing.    It  is 
obvious  that  students  were  more  likely  Co  attend  an  institution  of  higher 
education  in  1971  th^  in  196A  in  Area  VII  but  the  difference  occurs  in  the 
choice  of  two-'^'ear  schools,  ~^In  1964. only  5.9%  of  the  Area's  students 
selected  two-year  schools^  while  13.4%  did  ao  in  197A>    The  reader's  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  fact  that  master-wide  bd'sis,  the  decision  to 
attend  college  was  most  prevalent  in  1969,  with  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
tendency  since  that  time,  bot^  in  the  case  of  two  and  four-year  schools. 
Thid  was  not  true  in  Area  VII,  however^  partially  becETd^e  Area  VII  does 
nor  offer  an  arts  and  sciences  program,  the  percentage  of  graduates  who 
salact'higner  education  at  the  two  year  level  has  been  lower  than  the  etato 
average  each  of , the  four  years.  ;  - 

..  ,  * 

It  te  apparent  that  gxaduatee  <Sf  Area  Vll^high  schools  jare  nEOre 
likely,  in  general,  than  other  higtr^chool^graduates  in  Iowa  to  onroll'ln 
higher  education/The  1964  data,  incidentally,  report  county-wide  statistics 
only,  wt^le  the  others  reflect  the  actual  school  districtj^  that  comprise 
Area  VII. 


'  Fucthermore,  through  1970,  the  pesi^lts  reflect  student  status  as  of 
October  of  the  year  they  graduated.    In  1971,  student  status  was  reported, 
however^  as  of  June  I,  1972,  ^  


Table  V  showo  the  eame  data  by  county  ^f or  1964  and  1971.    It  bocpiDeo 
InDoediately  ^apparent  that  in  every  county  there  was  an  Increase  in  the 
percentage  of  graduates  who  electedT  the  two-year  achool^^ltemative.  In 
most  counties  the  change  was  substantial  and  positive;     from  4.l&%  in  . 
Buchanan  County  to  17<9%;    from  6,6%  to  19.4%»in  Tama  County.    Only  in 
Butler  Cou^nty  could  the  injcrease  be  considered  '^slight".  . 

The  Increases  are  even  more  striking  when  the  ^number'*  of  students 
column  is*  studied.  ^  > 

It  is  also  of  interact  to  note  that  the  tendency  to  attend  ^  four-'  , 
year  colle^K^as  less  In' 1971  than  in  1964  In  three  of  the  .counties  In  Area 
VII.    Blackhawk  County  students  were  o^lightly  *m6re  likely  ip  1971  to  chooQQ 
a  four-year  school,  with  that  percentage  Increasing  frQ]iL35.0%  to  35.9%. 
Butler  County  graduates,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  in  Xi^lihood  froai 
17.3%  po  23.5%,  ,  .  ^ -  ^ 

Table  VI  io  comprised  of  individual  school  district  data.    FroB  this, 
are^  school  personnel<^an  sgq  ^Ich  ochpol  distr^c\d  t^re  most  and  least 
likely  to  **sand**  students  to  two  and  four-jrc^ar  institutions^    It  is  Impor^ 
tant  that  the  data  displayed  in  this  table  be  treated  conf idential^ly  and 

I 
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to  choose  one  of  the  five  altOTuatfveo  listed,  with  51^0%  doings  so. 
Muscatine  County  students ,  hGw^ver,  vere  least  likely  to  go  on  to  higher 
education,  wlth^only  36.1%  selecting  ore  of  the  five  alternatives.  Such 
factors  as  distance,  available  transportation  arteries,  family  Income,  &nd 
8oclo*economlc  status,  vrtilch  *ar|a  discussed  elsewhere  In  the  report  contri- 
bute to  these  variations  among  counties. 

Table  IV  compares,  by  year«  the  tendency  of  high  school  graduates 
'to  attend  either  a  two  or  four-year  college,  for  four  selected  years;  1964, 
1969,  1970,  dnd  1971.    The  first  year,  1964,  was  prior  to  the  Institution 
of  the  area  schiK»l  system  as  It  eitlats  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  It 
is  obvious  that  students  were  about  as  likely  to  attend  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  lii^l971  ob  ^In  1964  In  Area  IX.    There  was  little  difference 
In  the  choice  of  two*year  schools.    In  1964  12.8%  of  the  Area'e  students 
delected  two*year  schools;  while  12.67ft  did  so  In  1971^    The  reader's 
attention  Is  directed  to  the  f^ct  that  the  decision  to  attend  college  was 
most  prevalent  In  1970.    It  would  appear  t^at  the  creation  of  the  area 
school  system  had  little  effect  on  the  decision  to  attend  post  high  school 
educational  Institutions  In  this  are^  of  the  state.    Such,  of  course.  Is 
not  the  case  In  other  areas. 

It  Is  apparent  that  graduated  of  Area  IX  high  schools  are  about  as 
likely'.  In  general,  as  other  Iowa  high  school  graduates  to  enroll  In'hlgher 
education.    The  1964  data,  incidentally,  report  county-wide  statistics  only, 
while  the  more  recent  figures  are  for  the  actual  school  districts  which 
comprise  Area  IX.    Furthermore,  through  1970,  the  results  reflect  student 
status  as  of  October  of  the  year  they  graduated  -    In  19^1,  student  status 
wae  reported,  howeVer,  as  of  June  1,  1972. 

Table  V  shows  the  same  data  by  county  for  1964  and  1971.    It  becomes 
immediately  apparent  that  In  Jackson  county  there  wae  an  Increase  in  the 
p€tcentage  of  graduates  who  elected  ttie  two*year  school  alternative; 
from  4.9%  to  11.9%.    However,.  In  Mui^catlile  County 'there  was  a  decrease 
from  40.2%  to  20.0%.  ^ 

The  changes  are  even  more  striking  when  the  "number"  of  atvdents 
column  iB  studied. 

It  Is  also  of  intereoe  to  note  that  thQ  tendency  to  attend  a  four- 
year  college  was  less  in  1971.  than  In  19^  in  four  of  the  counCloo  in 
Area  IX.    Scott  County  students  »ere  slightly  mote  likely  in  1971  to  choose 
a  four-year  school,  with  that  percentage  Increasing  from  37.6%  to  39.07..  ^ 

Table  VI  Is  comprlped  of  individual  schoo\  district  data.    Prom  this, 
atea  school  personnel  can  eee  t^lch  school  districts  are  most  ^d  least 
likely  to  "send"  students  to  two  and  four7year  inotltutiono . .  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  the  data  displayed  In  this  'taHe  be  treated-  confidentially  and 
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Differences*  among,  counties  regarding  coll'ege-going^Ce^denclea  are  ^ 
apparent  on  Table  III.    Cedar  and  LJ.nn  .county  students  uero/Oiare  lllt^ly  to 
Choose  an  are^  school  than  were  Qttjd^ncs  from  Benton  and  ^jcmea  bountl^Si 
Students  from  Benton  and  Jones  counti^j^^on  the  other^hand,  were  more  likely 
to  choose  a  proprietary  school  than *graduafe«s  Zv6m  other  counties.  "  Johnson 
county  students  wer^  the  most  likely,  in  Area  X,^to- choose  one  o*f  the  ^ve 
alternatives  listed,  ujith  57.8%  doing,  so.     Towa  county  student^,  ho^^veft^ 
were  least  likely  to  go  on  to  hi^er  ^ucation,  with  only  45.97*  selepting* 
one  of  thel  fiva  alteraat  ives.    ^uch  factors  as  distance,  available  ti;ans- ^ 
portation  Arteries,  faflilly  i-ncome,  and  soc^o-ecpnomic  status,  which  are 
discussed  elNsewhere  in' the  report  contribute  to  these  variations  ainor>g 
coun t iejtf .  -  ^  *  ^t  .\ 

^  Table  IV^  compares,  by  ^ear^.the  tendency  of  high  school  graduates 
to  attend  ^either  a  twS  or  four*year  college,  for  four  selected  years>  1964, 
1969,  1970,  and  1971.    The  first  yfitar,  1964,  was  prior  ,J:o' the  inst^ution 
of  the  area  school  system  as  it  exists  at  the  ^ime  of  this  writing.  It 
is  obvious  that  students  were  more  likely  to  attend  an  insti^tutl^n  of 
highelF. education  in  1971' ^than  in  1964  in  Area  X  but\the  growth  ociiirs 
in  the  choice  of  two-year  schools.     In  1964  only  4.1%  of  the  Area's 
students  selected  two-year  schools,  while  13.9%  did^^^^so  in  1971.  The 
reader  *  s 'attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  decision  to  attend 
college  was  most  preval.ent  Ijj  196^,  with  a  gradual  decline  in  the  tendency 
since  that  time,  both  in /the  case  of  two  and  four-year  ^schools.     In  1971  there 
was  less  tendency  for  Area  X  .students  to  attend  four-y^ar  schools  than 
in  1964.  \ 

It  is  apparent  that  graduates  of  Area  X  high-  schools  are  about  as 
likely,  in  getteral,  as  ofiher  lox^  high  school  graduates  to  enroll  irv 
higher  education.    The  1964  data,  incidentally,  report  county*wide  ^  ^  , 

statistics  only, -and  the  subsequent  years  show  data  for  the  actual  sphool 
districts  that  comprise  Area  X,     Furthermore,  through  1970,  the  tesulta, 
reflect  student  status  as  of  October  of  the  year  they  graduated.     In  1971, 
student  status 'was  reported,  however,  as,  of-June  1,  1^972. 

Tatjle      shows^  the  same  data  by  county  for  1964  and  1971.     It  becooms 
immediately  apparent  that  in  every  county  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  graduates  who  elected  the  two-year  school  alternative.  In 
most  counties  the,  change  was  substantial.    Only  in  Washington  county  could 
the  incrrease  be  considered  ''slight.** 

The  increases  are  even  more  striking  when,  the  *'nuiiiber**  of  students 
column  ia  studied. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  tendency  to  atteatj  a  four* 
year  college  was  less. in  1971  th^n  in  1964  in  five  of  the  counties  in 
Area  X.     Jones  and  Cedar  county  students  were  slightly  more  liltaly  In  1971 
to  choose  a  four-year  school,  tilth  the    percentage  increasing  fram^29.l^ 
to  11,07.  and  fro.Ti  23.  77  to  25^^6%  respectively.     The  decline  in  four-year 
coll  ge  attcnna^re  was    lOst  p^^onounced  in  Johnson  and  Washington  counties. 
:t  is  -ilso  of  int  rest  to  note  that  Washington  Cornty  \^{j^^;the  only  one  that 
showed  a  decrease  In  college-attending  propensity. 
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Story  County  students  were  the  most  likely,  In  Area  XI,  to  choose. one  of  the 
five  alternatives  Listed,  with  56.6%  doing  so.  I>aHas  and  ^^arlon  County     ^   '  * 
students,  however,  were  least  likely  to  go  on  to  higher  education,  ^ti*** 'less 
than  4L%  selecting  one  of  the  five  alternatives.    Such  factors  as  distance, 
available  transpor^tlon  arteries,   family  Income,  and  socio-economic  st^us, 
whtctuare  discussed  elsewhere  In  the  report  contribute  to  these  vBrlatlorve 
among^count  les , 

Table  IV  compares,  by  yeBr,  the  tendency  of  high  school  graduates  to 
attend  either  a  two  or  four-year  college,  for  four  selected  years;  1964, 
1969,  1970;  and  1971.     The  first  year,   1964,  was  prior  to  the    Institution  of 
the  area  school  system  as  It  exists  at  the  time  of  ^his  writing.     It  Is 
obvious  that  students  were  less  likely  to  attend  sn  institution  o^  higher 
education  In  1971  than  In  1964  In  AreB  XI  and  the  difference  Is  most  pro-  ^ 
nounced  In  the  choice  of  four-year  schools.     In  1964  only  9.7%  of  the  Ares'e 
students  selected  two-ye«r  schools,  while  11. 3*%  did  so  In  1^71,  but  tliere 
was  a  dtop  In  the  percentage  who  chose  four-year  schools.    The  reader's 
attention  is  .directed  to  the  fact  'that  the  decision  to  attend,  college  was 
most  prevalent  In  1969,  with  a  gradual  decline  In  the  tendency  since  that 
time,  both  in  the  case  of  two  and  four-year  schools.    Partially  because 
Area  XI's  Des  Moines  campus  Is  relatively  new,  the  pt^rcent^ge  of  graduates 
who  select  higher  educationist  the  two-year  level  has  been  lower  then  the 
state  average  each  of  the  four  years. 

It  Is  apparent  that  graduates  of  Area  XI  high  schools  are  about  bb 
liicely,  in  general,  as  other  Iowa  high  school  graduates  to  enroll  j^n  higher 
education.     The  1^64  data.  Incidentally,  report  county-'wlde  statistics  only, 
while  the\1969,   L970,  and  1971  figures  reflect  Information  from  the  school 
districts  which  actually  comprise  Area  XI.     Furthermore,  through  1970,  the 
rtsults  reflect  student  status  as  of  October  of  the  vear  they  graduated. 
In  1971,  student  status  was  reported,  however,  as  o&  June  1^  1972. 

Ta^ble  V  shows  the  same  data  by  county  for  1964  and  1971.     It  becomes 
immediately  apparent  that  In  most  counties  there  was  an  Increase  In  the 
percentage  of  graduates  who  elected  the  two-year  school  alternative.  "In 
some  counties  the  change  Uas  substantial  and  positive;  from  5.  57q  ItrTJuthrle 
County  to  15.1^1;  from  around  4%  to  10+%  In  Audubon,  Madison  and  Marlon  counties. 
Only  In  BOone  &  Folk  Counties  was  there  a  d  e'er  ease . 

The  Increased  are  even  more  striking  wheit  the  ''number**  of  students 
column  Is  studied. 

J  , 

It  Is  also  of  Interest  to  note  that  thj&  tendency  to  attend^  four* 
year  college  was  Less  in  19^1  than  In  1964  in  most  of  the  countle^nJ^n  Area  XI, 
AudubonfSnd  Jasper  county  students  were  slightly  more  likely  In  19/1  to  choose  . 
a  four*year  school.    The  d'^tllne  In  four^yeaj  college  attendance  was  moat 
pronounced  In  Boone ,  ^Carro  11 ,  and  Dallas  countl'js. 

Table  VI  Is  comprised  of  Individual  school  dlatrl^^data.     ?^om  this, 
area  school  personnel  can  see  which  school  districts  a^^oat  and  least 
Likely  to  "send^'  students  *"0  two  and  four-year  Institutions.     It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  data  dlspLa>*id  In  this  table  be  treated  confldentlally-and 
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Plymouth  County  students  were  the  most  likely,  in  Area  XII  to  choooe  ^ 
one  10 f  the  five  alternatives  listed,  ^Hth  54.1%  doing^so.    Monona  CoOnty 
students,  however^  were  least  likely  to  go  on  to  higher  education,  with 
only  42.3%  selecting  one  of  tii»  ftrc  alternatives.    Such  factors  as 
distance,  available  t^nsportatlgn  flhc^teries^  family  income,-  and  socio- 
ecotidmic  status,  which'are  discussed  elsewher,e  in  the  report  contribute  * 
to  th^se  variations  ^mong  counties.       ^  -  -  ,  f 

Table  IV  compares,  by  year,  th^  tendency  of  high  scl^ctol  graduates 
to  attend  either  a  two  or  four-year  college^ ^for  four ^selected  years;  1964, 
1969,  1970',  ^and  1971-    The  first"  year,  1964,  was  priot  to  the  existence 
of  the  area  school  system  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  It 
is  obviou?  that  students  were  no  more  likely  to  attend  an  institution  of 

.higher  education  In  1971  than  in  1964  in  Area  Xll.  but  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  choice  of  typcf^  of  school.    In  196^4  only  1»'7%  of  the 
Area's  students  selected  two-year  schoola^  irfiile  9.2%  did  so  in  1971. 
The  read^r*s  attention  is  directed  to  tire  fiact  that  the  decision  to 
attend  college  was  most  prevalent  in  1969,  with  a  gradual  decline  in  the 

,  tendency  since  th^  tiine,  bo^h  in  the  case  of  t^Jo  and  four-year  schools, 

*  Partially  bi^^use  Area  XII  c^es  not  offer  an^rts  and  sciences  program, 
the  percentage^ of  graduates  who  select  higher  education  at  the  two 

.year  level. fias  been  lower  than  the  state^  average  each  of  the  four  yearsi 
In  1971,  however,  there  was  a  Ivigher  tendency  for  ^^(rea.XII  students  to 
attend  four  year  schobl  than  in  1964.  ^ 

It  is  apparent  tha^^graduates  of  Area  . XII  high  scflools  are  about 
as  likely^  in  general^  as  other  Iowa  high  school  gradfiates  to  enroll, 
.in  higher  education.  The  1964  data.  Incidentally,  report  county-wide 
statistics  only,  while  subsequent  years  reflect  data' &om  the  actual 
school  distribts,  that  coitprise  Area  XII.  Furthermore,  Hhrotrgh*  197&,  ■ 
the  results  reflect  student  statuer  as  of  October  of  the  year  they 
graduated.     In  1971,  student  status  was  reported  as  of  June  1,  1972, 

^able  V  shows  the  same  data  by  county  for  1964  and  1971,   ^^t  becomes 
immediately  apparent  that  ^n  every  cofunty  there  vas  a  substantial  ^  *^ 

increase  in  the  percentage  of  graduates  who  electeyj  the  two-year  school 
alternative.    The  increases  wertfTVom  0%  in  Cherokee  Countyto  10.3%; 
from  1.1%  to  11.1%  in  Crawfotd  C^nty;  from  1,8%  to  13.4%  in  Ida; 
from  1,3%  to  11.1%  in  Plymouth;  ffbffi-2.2%  to  10.8%  in  Monona;  and  from 
2.2%  to  9,1%  in  Woodbury  counties.    ^  *  '  ,/ 

It  is  %lso  of  interest  to  note  that  the  t^dency  to  attend  a  four* 
yea^college  was  less^  in  1971  than  in  1964  in  all  of  the  comities  in 
Area  XII.    The  decline  in  four-year  college  attendance  was  most  praiiounced 
in  Monona  County. 

Table  VI  is  comprised  of  individual  s'^^ifeol  district  data.    Here  . 
area  school  personnel  can  seje  which  school  districts  are  most  and  least 
Iflcely  to  "send**  studentr  to  two  an*^  four-year  instituttions-     It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  data  displ-yed  in  this  table  be  treated  confidentially  and 
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Page  County  students  were  the  most  likely,  in  Area  XIII  to  chooQQ  one  > 
the  five  alternatives  lasted,  with  66.3%  doing  so.    Pottawattamie  County 
students,  however,  were'least  likely  to  go  on  to  higher  education,  with 
only  39.8%  selecting  one  of  the  five  alternatives.    Such  factors  as  dis- 
tance, a\;ailatrLe  transportation  arteries,  the  job  market,  family  income, 
and  socio-economic  status ^ .which  are  discusse4  elsewhere  in  the  report 
contribute  to  these  variations  among  counties. 

Table  IV  compares^  by  year,  the  tendency  of  high  school  graduates 
CO  attend  either  a  two  or  four-y^ar  college,  for  four  selected  years;  1964, 
L969,  1970,  and  197K    The  first  year,  1964,  was  prior  to  the  institution 
of  th&  area  school  system  as  it  exists  at  the  time' of  this  writing.  It 
is  ot^vious  that  students  were  more  likely  to  attend  an  institution  of 
hlghex  education  in  1971  than  in  1964  in  Area  XIXI  but  the  difference  occurs 
in  the  choice  of  two-year  schools.     In  1964  -only  4.4%  of  the  Araa's 
^  students  selected  two-year  schools,  while  12.1%  did  so  in  1971.    Tha  reader's 
*   attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  decision  to  attend  collage  ^^as  ^ 
most  prevalent  io  1969,  with^a  decline  in  the  tendency  since  that 
time^  both  ii\  the  case  of  two  and  four-year  schools.    The  percentage  of 
graduates  who  select  higher  education  at  the  two  year  level  has  been  letter 
than. the  state  average  each  of  the  four  years.    There  ^s  aldo 

less  tendency  for  Area  Xtll  students  to  attend  four  year  schools  in  1971  than  ^^n  1964*, 

It  is  apparent  that  graduates  o^ltrea  XIII  high  schools  are  less  likely, 
'  in  g^neraj.  ^  than  other  Iowa  hig|i  school  graduates  to  enroll  in  t^igher  educa- 
tion.   The  1964  data^  incidentally,  report  county-wide  Statistics  only,  while 
the  more  recent  years  report  data  for  the  actual  school  districts  which 
compt,ise  Area  XIII.    Furthermore,  through  1970^  the  results  reflect  student 
status  as  of  October  of  the  year  they  graduated.     In  1971,  student  status 
was  reported,  however^  as  of  June  1,  1972. 

Table'  V  s^.ows  the  same\t^ta  by  county  for  1964  and  L971,^  It  becomes 
immediately  apijatent  -  that  in  every  county  there  was  an  Increase  in  the 
percentage  of  graduates  who  elected  the  two-^ear  school  alternative.  In 
some  counties  the  change  was^  substantial  and  'positive;  from  12.9%  in  Page 
'  County  to  25,9%;  from  1.3%  to  10.5%  in  Pottawattamie  County  and  from  2.6% 
to  12.9%  in  Shelby  County.    Only  in' Fremont  County  could  the  increase  be 
considered  '^slight."  '  \  '  * 

The  increases  are  even  more  striking  when^the  ''number^'  of  students 
coLunin  is  studied. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  tendency  to  attend  a  four- 
year  college  was  less  in  ^1971  than  in  1964  in  three  of  the  counties  in  Area  XIII. 
Cass  County  students  were  slightly  more  fikely  in  1971  to  choose  a  four- 
year  school,  with  that  percentage  increasing  from  33,6%  to  35.3%.  Hills 
County  graduates,  'on  the  other  haijd ,  increased  in  likelihood  from  23,9% 
to  34.5%<    The  decline  in  four-year  college  attendance  nms  most  pronounced  ^ 
in  Pottawattamie  and  Shelby  Counties. 

Table  VI  is  comprise  «f  ijftdividual  school  district  data.    From  this, 
area  school  personnel  can  s6e  which  school  districts  are  most  and  least 
likely  to  **send*^'  students  to  tw&^and  four-year  institutions.     It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  data  displayed  in  this  table  be  treated  confidentially  and 
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County.    Adair  County  students  vere  the  most  likely,  in  Area  ^IV,  to 
choose  or^  of  the  five  alternatives  listed,  with  66.3%  doing  so.  I>ecatur 
County  students,  however,  were  least  likely  to  go  on  to  highc;r'e<lucatiOQ, 
with  only  40.1%  selecting  one  of  the  five  alternatives.    Such  fSactors  ' 
as  distance,  available  transportation  arteries,  family  income,  and  soqio* 
economic  status,  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report  contribute  to 
these  variations  among  counties.  ^ 

.Table  IV  compar^^  by  year,  the  tendency  o£  high  school  graduates 
ta  ^attend  either  a  two  or  four-year  college,  for  four  selected  years;  1964,* 
196>,^1970,  and  ir971.    The  first  year,  1964,  was  prior  to  the  institution 
of  the  area  schcUl  system  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  It 
is  obvious  that  ^.tudent^  were  more  Ijtkely  to  attend  an  institution  of 
higher  education  iii  1971  than  in  1964  in  Area  XIV  but  the  difference  occurs 
in  the  choice  of  two-^emr  schools.    In  1964  only  13.57o  of  the  Area's 
students  selected  two-y^r  schools,  white  22.8%  did  so. in  1971.    The  reader's 
att^tion  is  directed  to^  the  fact  that  the  decision  to  attend  colt^e  was 
mo3ii> prevalent  in  1969,  with  a  gradual  decline  in  the  tendency  olnc(^  that 
tlm^  both  in  the  case  of  two  and^  four^year  schools,    Partially  becauoe 
Area  XIV  had  a  well-established  Junior  college  the  percentage  ^of  graduates 
who  s^leet  higher  education  aC  the  two  year  level  has  been  hi^er  thto  the 
state  average  each  of  the  four  years.    However,  therewasalso  less  tendency 
for  Area  itIV  studenta  to  attend  four  year  schools  in  1971  than  inyl$64. 

It  is  apparent  that  graduates  of  Area  XIV  high  schools  are  more  li^ly^  . 
in  general,  than  other  Iowa  hi^h  school  graduates  to  enroll  irf  higher  educa* 
tion.    The  1964  dat^,  incidentally,  report  county-wide  statistics  only, 
while  the  more  recent  ye^:pe->report  ^'lata  for  the  school  districts  that 
actually  compri-se  Area  X^*    Furthermore,  through  1970,  the  reeulta  reflect 
student  status  as  of  Octopter^tff^he  year  they  graduated.    In  1971,  student  ^ 
status  was  reported,  how^ver^  as  of  June  1,  1972.  ^ 

Table  V  shows  the  s^Sne  data  by  county  for  1964  and  It  becomes 

immediately  apparent  that  in  nearly  ewery  county  there  was  an  increase  In 
the  percentage  of  graduates  who  elected  t!he  two-year  school  altsmative. 
In  Some  counties  the  change  was  substantial  and  positive;  from  0.9%  in 
Clarke  Q6unty  to  16^.4%;  from  6.2t  to  26.8%  in  Ringgold,  and  10.2%  to  28.5% 
in  Adai^^County.    Only  in  Decatur  County  was  there  a  signlficaxit  drop  in 
this  tendency.  ^ 

The  itr^reases  are  ev^n  more  s^trifclng  ^ben  the**'number**  of  students 
column  is  studied. 

It  is  alsP  of  interest  to  note  that  the  ten<lency  to  atten<l  a  four-' 
year  college  was  less  in  1971  than  in  1964  in  four  of  the  coenties  in  Area  XIV. 
Adams  county  students^  were  more  likely  in  1971  to  choose  ft  fovr-year  school, 
with  that  percentage  increasing  from  27.9%  to  35.67o.    Union  County  graduates, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  in  likelihood  from  17.5%  to  22^0%.    The  decline 
in  four-year  college  attendance*wasmost  pronounced  in  Clarke  and  Taylor 
counties . 

Table  VI  is  comprised  of  individual  school  district  data.    From  this, 
area  school  personnel  can  see  which  school  districts  are  most  and  least 
Likely  to  '*9end''  students  to  two  and  four-year  institutions.     It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  data  displayed  in  thi^  table  be  treated  confidentially  and 
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Appanoose  county  students  were  the  most  likely,  in  Area  XV,  to  choose  one 
of  the  five  alternatives  listed,  with  56,1%  doing  eo.    Vayne  county  8^4ents 
however,  were,  least  likely  to  go  on  to  higher  education,  with  only  40.9% 
selecting  one  of  the  five  alternatives.  Such  factors  as  distance,'  available 
transportation  arteries,  family  income,  and  socio-economic  status, 
are  discussed  elsewhere  in  th&  report  C9ntribute  to  these  variations  among 
counties.         ^  *       .  ' 

Table  IV  compares,  by  year,  the  tendency  of  high  school  graduates 
to  attend  either  a  two  or  four-year  College,  for  four  selected  years^;  1964, 
1969,  1970,  an^  1971.    The  first  ye^,  1964,  was  prior  to  the  Instltutlofn 
of  the  area  school  system  as  it  exists  at  the  time  ^<)^  this  writing.    It  ^ 
is  obvious  that  students  were  about^^as  likely  to  atte^td^an  institution  of 
higher  education  in  1971  as  in  1964  In  Area  '^XV  bot  there  are  differen<ies  . 
in  the  type  of  school  chosen.     In  1964, oply  7-6%  of  the  Area's  students 
selected  two-year  schools,  while  12/3%  did  so  in  1971/    The  reader's 
^attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  th^  decision  to  attend  college  ^s 
most  prevalent  in  1969,  with  a  decline  In  the  tendency  since  that  time. 
There  was  less  tendency  for  Area  XV  students  to  attend  £our  year  schools 
In  1971  than  in  1964.  ^        i  " 

It  is  apparent  that  graduates  of  Area  XV  high  schools^  aire  somewhat 
less  likely,  in  general,  than  othSr  Iowa  high  school  graduates  to  enroll 
in  higher  education.     The  1964  ilafca,  incidentally,  report  county-wide 
statistics  only,  while  the  morelrecen-t  data  are  for  the  schobl  districts 
which  actually  comprise 'Area  XV.    Furthermore ,  "  through  197G,  the  results 
'  reflect  student  status  as  of  October  of  the  year  they  graduated.    In  1971, 
student  status , was  reported,  however,  as  of  Jiine  I,  1972* 

Table  V  shows  the  same  data  by  county  for  1964  and  1971.  'It  become^ 
immediately  apparent  that  in  every  county  but  W^yne  there  was  an  Increase 
in  the  p^&rci^ntage  of  graduates  who  elected  the  two-year  schoql  alternative. 
In  some  counties  the  change  was  substantial*  and  positive;  from  4%  in  Van  . 
Buren  county  to  157»;  from  16%  to  277o  in  Mbnroe  and  from  24%  to  40%  in 
Appanoose  county* 

The  increases  are  even  more  striking  when  the  ^number"  of  students 
column  is  situdied. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  th^  tendency  to  attend  a  four- 
year  college  was  less  in\l97l  than  In  1964  in  ^Ight  ^f  the  counties  In"^ 
Area  XV,     Jefferson  .county  students  were  slightly  more  lik^y  in  1971  to 
choose  a  four-year  school,  with  that  percentage  increasing  from  39.0%  to 
4l.77o.    Lucas  county  gradtt&tes,  on  th^  other  hand,  increased  In  likelihood 
from  26.8%  to  36.47o.    The  decline  In  four-yeax  college  attendance  was  most 
pronounced  in  Wapello  and  Davis  counties. 

Table  VI  is  comprised  of  individual  school  district  data.  Pronf^thls, 
area  school  personnel  can  ^s^  which  school  districts  are  m%»st  and  least 
likely  to  !'send"  stude^'^s  toVwo  and  four-year  institutions.    It  is  lippot- 
tant  that  the  data  displayed  in  this  table  be  treated  confidentially  and 


in  Area  XVI  to  ^oose  one  of  the  Ave  alternatives  listed,  with  59.7% 
^  doi^gt  so.    .Louisa  CQunt^  students,;  however,  were  least  likely  to  go  on  to 
^highyr  educationj  with  only  41,  l/X  iSfelecting  one  of  the  five  alternatives. 
"Stfch  ^act'ors  as  distance;  available  transportation  arteries,  family  Income, 
and  socio-economic  status,  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  in^  the  report 
contribute  to  these  variations  among  counties.  ^  ^ 

Tablre  If  comp^r^s,  by  year,  the  tendency  of  high  iackool  gr^^uates 
to  attend  either^  two  or  foujy^year  college,  for  fpur  selected  years;  "1364, 
19^  1970,  and  197^    The  fiFst  year,  1964,  was  prior  to  tbe  institution  of 
•Che  %rea  scho<^  Tsystem  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  this  j^x^ting.  ^  It  is 
obvious  that  students  were  mdre  likely  to  attend  an  institution-^of  higher 
education  in.  1971  than  in  X964  in  Area  XVI^but  the  difference  occurs  in 
fhe  choice  i!jf  two-year' scfeools.     In  1964  2,1.6%  of  the  Area's  students 
selected  t\^o-year  schoolsT^hile  28.2%  did  so  in  1971,    The  reader's 
attentiofl^  is^i-directed  ,to  thej^act  that  the  deci^slon  tp  attend  college  was 
most  prevalel:^fel^n  1970,  whil^  in  the  rest  of  the  state  196^  was  the  peak 
year,  with  a  decline' in  the  tendency  in  1971,    Partially  j^^^^au^e  Southeastern 
Iowa  tlommuriity  College  contains.  twQ^ell-established  schools,  tKc  percentage 
of  graduates  who  select .  higher  education  at  the  two  year  level  has  been 
higher  than  the  state  Average  "e^ch -of  the  four  years*    There  was  also  le^s 
tendency  for  Area  }CVI  students  t(^ -attend  four  year  schoois  than  students 
in  the  rest  of  the  ^state.iA  1^71  than  Jtn  1964,  "  -  " 

It  is  apparent  that  graduates  of  Area  XVIvhigh  schools  are  mOre  likaly, 
in  general,  than  other  Iowa  high  school  graduates  to  enrdll  In  blghe? 
education*    The  1964  data,  inc-identally,  report  county-^ide  statistic^ 
only,  while  more  red^^  data  are  for  the^actual  school  districts  that^ 
c^ompi^se  Area  XVI .    Furthermore,  throuj^h  1970,  the  results  reflect  student 
status  as  of  October  of  the*^ear  they  graduated.     In  1971,  ^student  status^ 
Jas  reported  ,^  however ,  a^s.of  June  1,  1972* 

Taeble  V  shows  the  sama  ^ata  by  county  for  1964  and  1971*/  It  becomes 
immediately  appa'rent  that  in  two  counties  tfe^re  was  a  substao4:ial  inc^rease 
in  the  percentage  of  gradujates  who  elected  the  two-year  schcfol  alternative. 
The  increase  was  from  6.8"/  in  Henry  County  to  22.9%;  frog^8,4%  to  27,4% 
.  in  i:.ee^ County .    Only  in  Louisa  County  tould  the  increase  be  considered 
"slight,"  and  in  Des  Moines  County  there  was oactually/a  slight  decrease, 
^  ^1 

The  increases  are  even  more  striking  when  the  "number"  of  students 
coluninfls  studied.     ^  *  ,  ' 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  notfe  that  the  tendency  to  jittend  a  fou::- 
year  cpLLege  was- less  in  L971  than  in*  1964  in  most  of  the  counties  in 
Area  XVI,    Des  Moinas  County  students  were  more  likely  in  1971  to  choose  a 
* four*year  school,  with  that  percentage  increasing  from  11.7%  to  21.6%, 
The  decline  in  "foui^-year  college  at  tendance  was  most  pronounced  In  Henry 
County^  with  the  percentage  droppiTng  fjom  51.8%  to  30,9%. 

Table  VI  is  comprised  crT-tw^^dix-^l  school  district  data.    From  iSlis, 
area  school  personnel  can  see  ^i^  school  districts  are  mosjt  Bnd  le^st 
likely  to  "seftd"  students  to  two  and  fouT-yWr  institutions.     It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  data  .displayed  in  this  table  be 'treated  confidentially  and 
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TABLE  lit 

FOLLOW-lrt'' INFORMATION,  AHEA  I  ' 

LOCATION  OF  1971^ PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 
ON  OR  ABOUT  JUKE  l>   1972  * 


CO-  d 


State  totals 

Area  I  Xc?tal 

Couutles 
Allamakee 

Chickasaw 

Clayton 

Delaware 

Dubti'^q^e  * 

Fayette 

Howard 

Winneshiek 


ATTENDING  ATTENDING  ATTENDING  ATTENDING       .  ' ATTENDINQ 

PRiVATE  PUBLIC  PUBLIC     -  PRIVATE      ,  PRIVATE 

4  YEAR  SCHOOL      ^  YEAR  SCHOOL      2  YR,  SCHOQD      2  YEAR  SCHOOL    TRADE , TECH, ETC.. 


4494(10,5) 

* 

A32(13.4> 


7958(18.6) 
416(12.9) 


6692(15.7) 
387(l2.t)) 


930(2.2) 
46(1.^(7 


I5f80(3.7) 
aU(3.4) 


3l(LL.9) 

44(16.9) 

32(12.3) 

,5(1.9) 

7(2'.V). 

48(l8s6) 

23(8s» 

.  31(11.7) 

5(l=.9) 

'   ^  ^(3.0)^ 

39(8.9) 

47(lb.8i 

'  43J9.8) 

13(3.0) 

26(5.6") 

33(10.0) 

54(16,4) 

,  40(12.2) 

1(0^3) 

■  U(3.7)/ 

124(13.6) 

-  90(9.9) 

77(8.4)  ■ 

5(0.6) 

•  • 

^  W(L.8) 
2U3W)  ^ 

84(15.0) 

.  82(14.6). 

76(13.5) 

13"(2,3,;^^ 

25(11. I) 

22(9s7) 

44(1-9.5) 

2(0.9)  • 

9C-4.0)  *'  \  , 

54ar-5.^ 

62(21.1) 

48(16.3) 

\   3(1.0)  , 

1-4(4. 8)..' 

Data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Secti,onr  low  Department  of  Public  Instru'ction,  as  repQ,rted 
on  the  Secretary's  annual  Report"  from  local  school  districts.       '    .  '  '  -  - 


ERIC 


V 


TABLE  III 


FOLLOW 

UP  INFORMATION, 

ARM  II. 

LOCATION  OF  1971  PUBLIC  HIGH 
'  OR  OR  ABOtrr  JUNE^I, 

SCHOOL  GRADS 
1972  * 

J 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
TRADE,  TECH^BTC. 

State  Totals 

4494(10.5) 

7958(18.6) 

6692(15.7) 

930(2.2) 

1580(3.7) 

Area  Total 

y^20(8.9) 

340(13.8) 

615(24.9) 

68(2.8) 

119(4.8) 

Cerro  Gordo 

69(8.6) 

83(10.3) 

274(34.1) 

6(1.0) 

23(2!9) 

Floyd 

24(6.4) 

58(15.5) 

79(21.1) 

"  2(0.5) 

21(5.6) 

Franklin 

24(12.6) 

29<l5.3) 

43(22.6) 

0(0.0) 

9(4.7) 

Hancock 

28(11.4) 

32(13.^) 

70(28.6) 

5(2.0) 

14(5.7)  ^ 

Mitchell 

16(5.8) 

;46(I6;6) 

37(13.3) 

1(0.4) 

31(11.2) 

Winnebago 

26(9.4)"^ 

42(15.1) 

40(14.4) 

* 

46(16.6) 

6(2.2)  . 

Worth 

14(10.7) 

18(13.7) 

31(23.7) 

(  3(2.3) 

6(4.6) 

*    Data  gathered  by 
on  the  Secretary' 

the  Ouldmice  Services  Settloo,  loua  Department  of  ^bllc  Inatructlon, 
s  Annual  Report  from  local  school  districts. 

as  reported  ^ 

4 


4 


TABLE  Ml 


FOLDU- 

e  iNFORMATIpN, 

AREA  III 

LOCATION  or       ;i   PUBLIC  HIGH 
ON  OK  ABOUT  JUKE  L, 

SCHOOL  GRABS 
1972  * 

• 

ATTENDINC 
PRIVATE 
U  YEAR  SCViOOl 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
M  YEAR  -SCHOOL 

ATTENDING     -  ATTENDING 
PUBLIC              .  PRIVATE 
2  YR.   SCHOOL      2  YEAR  SCHOOL" 

 T  

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
TRADE, TECH, ETC. 

Scatc  Totals 

4494(10.5) 

7958(18.6) 

6692(15.7) 

.   930(2.2)  .  ' 

L580( 3. 7) 

Area  TocaL 

137(9.3^) 

281(18.4) 

369(25.0) 

15(1.0) 

52 (3 . 5) 

Clay 

29(7.5) 

91(23,6) 

66(17. L) 

.  4(1.0) 

13(3.4) 

Dickinson 

25(9,4) 

61(22,9) 

56(21,0) 

.     .  0(0.0) 

8(3.0) 

28(10.2) 

34(12,4)  . 

95(34'.  5) 

■  2(0.7) 

.  3(1.1) 

Kossuch 
Palo  Alto 

30(10, S) 
25(9.2) 

49(17.8) 
36(13.2) 

56(20.4) 
96(35.2) 

2(0.7) 
7(2.6) 

13(4.7) 
15(5.5) 

4 

*    Data  gathered  by 
on  the  Secretary 

the  Guidance  Services 
^s  annual  Report  from 

V 

Section,  Iowa  Department  of 
local  school  districts* 

Public  Instruction, 

a6  reported 

i 

ERIC 


TABLE  III 


FOLLOW- 

UP  INFORMATION,  AREA  IV 

LOCATION  OF  1971  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADS 
ON  OR  ABOUT  JUNE  I,   1972  * 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
A  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING       .  ATTENDING 

PUBLIC  PUBLIC 
YEAR  SCHOOL    2  YR,  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
2  YEAR  SCHOOL 

 — 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
TRADE, TECH, ETC, 

state  Totals 

AA9A(10.5)  " 

7958(16.6)      *  6692(15.7) 

930(5.2)" 

1580(3.7) 

Area  Totals 

2U<17.i) 

197(16.1)  199(16.31 

11(0.9) 

62(5.1) 

Cherokee 

36(10.3) 

97(27.8)  36(10.3) 

1(0.3) 

16(A.6) 

Ly.on 

31(13.0) 

31(13.0)   '       '  36(15.1) 

1(0. A) 

12(5.0) 

O'Brien 

A9(15.2) 

58(18.0)  66(20.5) 

3(0.9) 

15(A.7) 

Osceola 

16(11.8) 

17(12.5)         ■  23(16.9) 

0(0.0) 

A(2.9) 

Sioux 

95(22.5) 

66(15.6)  59(lA.O) 

.  6(UA) 

2AC5.7). 

^    Data  gathered  by 
on  the  Secretary 

the  Guidance  Services  Section,  Iowa  Department  of 
s  annual  report  from  local  school  districts. 

Public  Instruction, 

J 

3S  reported 

/ 

6* 

4 

4 


ft 


TABCE  III 


 :  ir~^  

FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION,  AREA  V  ^  - 

LOCATION  OF  1971  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADS 
ON  OR  ABOUT'  JUNE  1,   1972  * 


ATTENDING 
'*  PRIVATE 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 


ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 


ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
2  YR.  SCHOOfL 


ATTENDING  ATTENDING 
PRIVATE    ^  PRIV/g^E 
2  YR.  SCHOOL    TRADE, TECH, ETC. 


State  Totals 

4494(10.5) 

7958(18.6) 

6692(15.7) 

-  930(2.2) 

*'  T'^B'^^p.?) 

Area  Totals 

268(8,9) 

482(16.1) 

793(26.4) 

44(1,5) 

155(5.2) 

Bueaa  Vista  * 

51(14,2) 

75(20,8) 

49(13,6) 

^  7(1,^) 

'23(6.4). 

Calhdua 

•  ^ 

24(7,5) 

57(17.9) 

72(22.6). 

8(2,5) 

28(8.8) 

Greene 

*27(12.2) 
21(5.8^ 

44(1^.9) 

26(11.8)  ^ 

X(0,5^ 

10(4.5) 

Hamilton 

43(11.9) 

116(32,0) 

10(2-8) 

17(4.7) 

Humboldt 

17(6.2) 

50(18.1) 

87(31.5) 

.  3(1>1) 

5(K8) 

Pocahontas 
Sic 

28(13.2) 

54(25^4) 

52(24,4) 

5(2.4) 

10(4.7) 

34(11.2)  ,  , 

■  70(23.1) 

46(15,2) 

3fr:D> 

32(10.6) 

w'ebster 

41(6.1) 

58(8.6)  . 

56(38,0) 

-ilb.5) 

14(2,1) 

Wright 

,  40(11,3) 
i 

41(11.6) 

112(31,6) 

6(1.7) 

20(5.7) 

Data  gathered^by  the  Guidance  Services  Section,  lov^  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  reported 
on  the  Secretary's  annual  report  from  local  school  districts.  ^ 


\ 


^  TABLE  Itl 


FOLLOW  UP  I^RMATION, 

AREA  VI  ^ 

LOCATION  6Fyi97l  PUBLIC  HIGH 
Otf  OR  ABDirr  JUNE  I. 

SCHOOL  GRADS 
1972  *  ^ 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBintC 
4  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
'  PUBLIC 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
tmVATE 
2  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING- 
PRIVATE 
TRADE, TECH. ETC. 

N        State  Totals 

4494(10,5) 

7958(18.6) 

6692(15.7) 

930(2.2) 

1580(3.7) 

Area  Totals 

162(9.9) 

252(LS.5) 

401(24.6) 

14(0.9) 

74(4.5) 

Grundy- 

34(12,1) 

60(21.4) 

4A(IS.7) 

14(5.0) 

12(4.3) 

Hardin 

;  40(8.5) 

.    72(15.2)  , 

157(33.2) 

5(1.1) 

36(7.6) 

Marshall 

37(6.3) 

83(14.1) 

175(29.7) 

2(0.3) 

20(3.4) 

Poweshiek 

43(15.8) 

49(18.0) 

26(9.6) 

.2(0.7) 

•8(2.9)  . 

Tama 

5I(l4.*2) 

60(16 .ly 

70(19.5) 

4(1.1) 

^  18(5.0) 

*    Data  gathered  by  the*  Guidance  Services 
on  the  Secretary's  annual  report  from 

t 

Section,  Iowa  Department  of 
local  school  districts* 

Public  Instruction, 

as  repoited 

ERIC 


V 


3 


TABLE  Mf 


FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION,  AREA  VII 

LOCATION  OF  1971  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADS 
ON  OR  ABOUT  JUNE  I,  1972  * 


ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTpNDIKG 
PUBLIC 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
2  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
TRADE, TECH, ETC. 

state  Totals 

4A94(io.5) 

7958(18.6) 

6692(15.7) 

930(2.2) 

1580(3.7) 

Area  Totals 

P 

299(9.6) 

735(23.5) 

419(13.4) 

38(1.2) 

114(3.6) 

'  ^Blackhawk 

114(6.6) 

-  505(29.3) 

202(11.7) 

,  8(0.5) 

49(2.8) 

Bremer 

-  76(13.7) 

87(15.7) 

.  69(12.5) 

1(0.2) 

29(5.2) 

BuchfliTian 

38(15.1) 

41(16.3) 

45(17.9) 

0(0.0) 

4(1.6) 

Butler  * 

25(8.5) 

44(15.0) 

46(15.7) 

16(5.5) 

15(5.1) 

Grundy 

34(12.1) 

60(21.4) 

44(15.7) 

*14(5.0) 

12(4.3) 

Tama 

51(14.2) 

60(16.7) 

70(19.5) 

4(1.1) 

18(5.0) 

*    Data  gathered  by  "^^e  Guidance  Services 
.  on^'the  Secretary's  annual  report  from 

Section,  Iowa  Departntent  of 
local  school  districts. 

Public  Instruction 

t  as  reported  « 

4 


TABLE  III 


3. 


.to 


\ 

FOLLOW- 

UP  INFORMATION, 

AREA  IX 

j 

LOCATION  OF  1971  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRABS 
ON  OR  ABOUT  JUNE  I',  1972  * 

■ 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

I 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
2  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
TRADE, TECH, ETC, 

State  Totals 

4494(10.5) 

7958(18.6) 

6692(15,7) 

930(2,2) 

 7- 

1580(3,7) 

Are^  Totals 

475(12.7) 

589(15,7) 

471(12,6) 

'  120(3.2) 

115(3. I) 

Clinton 

 — 

95(11,1)  176(20.5) 

62(7.2) 

33(3.8) 

Jackson 

40(13,6) 

28(9.5) 

,  35(11.9) 

5(1,7) 

11(3.7) 

Louisa 

^  22(10.5) 

1-5(7.2) 

37(17.7) 

0(0.0) 

12(5.7) 

HuscatLie 

37(6,7) 

41(7,4) 

111(20.0) 

4(0,7) 

7(1.3)  ^ 

Scott 

305(16,7) 

409(22,3) 

115(6.3) 

49(2,7) 

55(3.0) 

^    D^ta  gathered  by 
on  the  Secretary 

the  Guidance  Services 
's  annual  report  from 

Section,  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
local  school  districts. 

as  reported 

1  * 

V 

■  ^ 

FOLLOW- 

TABLE  III 

LTP  INFORMATION, 

AREA  X 

>. 

^  LOCATION  OF  1971  PUBLIC  HIGH 
ON  OR  ABOUT  JUNE  I, 

SCHOOL  GRADS 
1972  * 

* 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
A  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
2  YR,  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
2  YEAR  SCHOOL 

'ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
TRADE, TECH, ETC. 

State  T^L^^ls 

AA9A(10.5)^ 

7958(18. 6) 

6692(15.7) 

930(2.2) 

1580(3.7) 

Area  Totals 

301(6,8)". 

184(26.8) 

* 

611(13.8)  ^ 

27(0.6) 

• 

95(2.2) 

Benton 

39f 10.9) 

67(  18.  7) 

39010.9) 

6(1.7)  " 

25(7.0) 

Cedar 

29(13.0) 

28(12.6) 

39(17.5) 

0(0.0), 

'8(3.6) 

Iowa 

^2(12.9) 

59(18.1)  , 

•  42(12.9) 

3(0.9) 

Johnson 

/  ^0(6.5) 

225(36.5) 

^  74(12.0) 

3(0.5) 

.    14(2.3)  . 

Jones 

43(11.9)' 

16(19. I) 

37(10.2) 

1(0.3) 

*  23(6.4)  , 

Linn 

98(4.2) 

679(29.4) 

354(15.3) 

10(0.4) 

16(0.7) 

Washington 

20(6.5) 

^5(21.0) 

44(14.2) 

-1(1.3)  . 

9(2.9) 

^    Data  gathered  by 
on  the  Secretary 

the  Guidance  Services 
s  annual  report  from 

Section,  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ss  reported 
local  school  districts. 

9 

1 


CO 


4 


4 


TABLE  III 


■ 

FOLLOW- 

UP  INFOR>tATION, 

AREA  KI 

LOCATION  OF  1971  Pl/BLIC  HIGH 
<i                   QN  OR  ABOUT  JUNE  1 , 

SCHOOL  GRADS 
1972  * 

- 

• 

ATTENDING 
?RIVAT£ 
}        4  YEAR  SCHOOL 
/                         •  ' 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING  ' 
PRIVATE 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
TRADE, TECH, ETC. 

state  Totals 

4494(10.5) 

7958C18.6) 

6692(15.7) 

930(2.2) 

1580(3.7) 

Aren  TotiL^; 

797(10.3) 

168  L(21.8) 

869(11.3) 

340(4.4) 

221(2.9) 

Audubon 

22(11.4) 

46(23.8) 

20(10.4) 

2(1.0) 

12(6.2) 

Boone 

49(12.0) 

106(26.0) 

7(1.7) 

"  17(4.2^ 

Carrol  I 

26(11.9) 

45(20.6) 

19(8.7) 

7(3.2) 

*  16(7.3) 

Dallas 

•^7(8.4) 

82(18.6) 

40(9. I) 

6(1.4) 

12(2.7) 

Guthrie 

• 

*  21(7.7) 

48(17.7) 

41(15.  0" 

7(2.3) 

8(2.9) 

Jasper 

65(ll'-.-2) 

108(18.7) 

?7(13.3) 

*  12(2. 1) 

16(2.8) 

^^di80T1 

14(7.5) 

"  ^43(23.0);  , 

19(10.2) 

4(2.1) 

110(5.4) 

Marion 

49(11.6) 

54(12.8) 

43(10.2) 

8(1.9) 

18(4.3) 

Polk 

446(11.8) 

861(22.8) 

366(9.7) 

256(6.8) 

83(2.2) 

S  tory 

49(6. 0>- 

1 

269(32.9) 

106(13.0) 

19(2.-3; 

15(1.8)  <^ 

Warren 

,  49(12.6) 

-  76(19.6) 

32(8.2) 

12(3. 1) 

14(3.6) 

*  •  Data  gathered  by 
on  the  Secretary* 

the  Guidance  Services  Section,  lova  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  a&  reported 
8  aimual  report  £rom  local  school  dietricta.               g         *          '  '% 

r  — 

TABLE  rn 


FOLLOW-UP  INFORHATION, 

AREA  XH  . 

- 

LGCATIONtlF  1971  PUBLIC  HIGH 
ON^R  ABOUT  JUNE  l'. 

SCHOOL  GRADS 
1972  * 

— t-  

ATTENDIKG 
PRIVATE 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTtWDlWC 
PUBLIC 
^  YEAR  SCHOOL 

attending 
Public 
2  yr;  school 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
TRADE, TECH, ETC. 

4494(10.3) 

7938(18.6) 

6692  n3 . 71 

930(2 .2^ 

1580(3*  7) 

Af^a  Totals 

? 

413(14.4) 

350(19^ 

287(10. 0) 

24(0.8) 

115(4.0) 

Cherokee 

36(10.3) 

97(27.8) 

36(10.3) 

1(0.3) 

16(4.6) 

Cravford 

43(12.5) 

64(17.8) 

^  39(10.8) 

HO. 3) 

26(7.2) 

Ida  . 

18(10. 1) 

41(22.9) 

24(13.4) 

1(0.6) 

11(6.2) 

Monona 

36(14.9) 

23(10.4) 

26(10.8) 

3(1.2) 

12(3.6) 

Plymouth 

62g4.9) 

73(18.0) 

46 ( 1 1 . 1 ) 

11(2.6) 

31(7.3) 

Woodbury 

238(16-3) 

273(19.0) 

131(9.1) 

8(0.6) 

26(1.8) 

*    Data  gathered  by 
on  the  Secretary' 

the  Guidance  Services  Section,  lova  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  reported 
s  annual  report  from  local  school  districts. 

V 

r 

 ^  1 

J 


TABLE  HI 


FOUOW- 

UP  INFORMATION, 

AREA  XIII 

LOCATION  OF  1971  PUBLIC  HIGH 
ON  OR  ABOUT  JUNE  1, 

SCHOOL  GRADS 
1972  A  ^ 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

Arr  ENDING 
PUBLIC 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
2  XR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
TRADE, TECH.,  ETC. 

State  Totals 

4ti9ti(10*5) 

7958( 18*6) 

6692(15.7) 

930(2.2) 

1580(3.7) 

Area  Totals  -* 

253( 9.0) 

544(19. 2) 

342(12.  b) 

18(0.6) 

155(5.5) 

Chss 

35(10.0) 

89(25.4) 

1 A  /  A  A  ^ 

13(7.5) 

48(27.8) 

U  -A  ^  ^  ^  ^  An 

ftarr  Lson 

31(11.0) 

43(15.2) 

1  "5  ^  "5  ^ 

Mi  113  = 

14(8,1) 

46(26.4) 

1^  ^  I  O  4  7  I 

Page 

^  26(9,6-) 

54(20.0) 

70(25,9) 

1(0.4) 

\ 28(10.4) 

Pottawattamie 

114(8.9) 

"•205(16.0) 

134(10,5) 

7(0.6-) 

148(3.8) 

Shelby 

< 

*    Data  gathered 
on  the  Secrete 

20(6.8) 

59(20.0) 

38(12,9) 

1(0.3) 

31(10.5) 

by  the  Guidance  Servloes  Section,  Iowa  Departmant  of  Public  Instruction,  as  reported 
iry's  annual  report  from  local  school  dlBtrlcts. 

4   ^-  ^  ^4 


FOLLOW- 

TABLE  III 

UP  INFORMATION, 

AREA  XIV 

LOCATION  OF 
ON 

1971  PUBLIC  HIGH 
OR  ABOUT  JJJNE  I, 

SCHOOL  GRADS 
1972  * 

1 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PUBLIC 
4  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 

PUBLIC 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
2  YR,  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
TRADE, TECH, ETC. 

state  Totals 

4494(10.5) 

7958(18.6) 

6692(15.7) 

930(2.2) 

1580(3.7) 

Area  Totals 

10 I < 8. 6) 

205(17.5) 

251(21.4) 

17(1.5)' 

63(5.4) 

Adair 

^'  5<3.9) 

32(24.6)  . 

37(28.5) 

1(0,8) 

11(8.5) 

Adams 

II<I0,6) 

26(25.0) 

15(14,4) 

3(2,9) 

8(7,7) 

Clarke 

II<8,6) 

12(9.4), 

21(16,4) 

3(2,3) 

15(11,7) 

D&catur 

21(14,8) 

16(11.3)  ' 

11(7.7) 

1(0.7) 

8(5,6) 

Montgomery 

13<6.6) 

t 

48(24.4) 

47(23,9) 

3(1,5) 

6(3.1) 

Ringgold 

8<8.3) 

21(21.7)  ^ 

26(26,8) 

0(0,0) 

0(0.0) 

Taylor, 

10<6,8) 

2? (14, 9) 

25(16.9) 

4(2.7) 

9(6,1) 

Union 

22<9.7) 

28(12,3) 

69(3P.4) 

2(0:9) 

6(2.6) 

^    Data  gathered  by  the  Guidance  Services  Seotion,  Iowa  Department  of  Public;  Instruction^  as  reported 
on  the  Secretary's  annual  report  from  local  school  districts* 

> 


TABLE  IM  «  ; 


a 

 .  

FOLLOW-,U?  INFORMATION, 

•  4 

m  ■ 

 \  '  ^ 

— '  

i 

r 

*             LOCATION  OF  1971  PUBLIC  HIGH 

.ON  OR  ABOUT  i> 

SCHOOL  GRADS 
1972  * 

1 

ATTENDING 
PRIVATE 
4. YEAR  SCHOOL 

ATTENDING             ATTENDING-   ^  ATTENDING 

PUBLIC       ^            PUBLIC  PRIVATE 

4  YR."  SCHOOL        2  YR.   SCHOOL      2;YR.  SCHOOL 

• 

ATTENDING 
-PRIVATE 
'TRADE, TECH, ETC. ^ 

^  State  L^tals 

4494(10.5) 

7958(18.6) 

6692(15.7) 

J     .  *  930(2. 

1580(3.7) 

Area  Totals  ^  , 

291(11.9) 

^2(13.6) 

m;  ■ 

299(12.3) 

^   138(5.7)  . 

89(3.7)  ,^ 

Appanoose 

15(7.6) 

'  9(4.6) 

77(38.9) 

2(1.0) 

8(4. OV 

Davis 

13(10. 2)*7 

5(3.9)' 

.     IP(7.8)  , 

*  *    *  21(16.4) 

6(4.7) 

y(i.6) 

Jefferson 

58(30.2) 

22(11.5) 

'  ,    18(9.4)' ' 

5(2.6)" 

Keokuk 

25(9.7) 

45(17.5) 
35(21.1) 

16^6.2) 

^  16(6.2) 

6(2.3) 

Lucas  ^ 

25(15.2)  , 

• 

15(9.1)- 

0(0. a) 

7(4.2) 

Mahaska 

49(16.0) 

71(23.2)  ' 

22(7,2) 

3(1.0) 

6(2.0)  • 

Monroe  ^ 

15(9.8) 

11(7:2) 

Al(26.8)' 

2(1.3) 

6(3.9) 

Van  Btiren 

26(19,1) 

20(14.7). 

21(15.4) 

1(0.7) 

5(3.7) 

I 

31(4.0) 

Wapello 

61(7.9) 

93  (12*.  I) 

62(8.0) 

88(11.4) 

'  w^yne 

^  4'(3.l) 

2l('l6.'2) 

17(13.1) 

0(0.0) 

11(8.5) 

*    Data^T^athered  by 
on  the  Secretary* 

the  Guidance  Services  Section,  Iowa  Department  of' 
8  annusl  report  from  local  school  districts.. 

Public  Instruction^  as  reported 

4 


TABLE  III 


FOLLOW-yP  INFORMATION,  AREA  XVl 

LOCATION  OF-  L971  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADS 
ON  OR  ABOUT  JUNE  1,  1972  * 


Ail  LNUlNLr 
PRIVATE 
4  YEAR  SCHOOL 

Ail  bnlliNU 

PUBLIC 
4  YR.  SCHOOL 

PUBLIC 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

PRIVATE 
2  YR.  SCHOOL 

rt  J,  I  c  rvjjjiHU 
PRIVATE 
TRADE. TECH, ETC. 

ir 

 1  „_  

State  Totals 

4494(10,5)  ' 

'  7958(18.6) 

6692(15.7) 

930(2.2) 

1580(3.7) 

Area  totals 

L32(9.8) 

180(13.4) 

379(28.2) 

-  *  *  10^0.7) 

40(3,0) 

Dea  Moines 

?7(9.4) 

L  48(12.2) 
5,1(16.2) 

138(35.0) 

3(0.8) 

.  9(2,3) 

Henry 

46(14.7) 

72(22.9) 

4(1.3) 

11(3.5) 

Lee 

40(7,4) 

.  74(13.7) 

148(27.4) 

3(0.6) 

14(2.6)- 

,  Louisa 

22(10.5) 

15(7.2) 

37(17.7) 

"0(0.0) 

12(5-7)       -  ' 

*    D^ta  gathered  by 
on  the  Secretary* 

the  Guidance  Services  Settlon,  louaDepartment  of 
s  annual  report  from  local  school  districts. 

Public  Instruction, 

as  reported  , 

1 — 

to 

00 


to 

t 


TABLE  IV 
AREA  I 

SUMMARY  or  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  FOLLOVCTP  FOR  THE'aREA  AND  STATE  FOR 
•     FOUR  SELECTEDTeARS  -    1964,  1969,  1971,  1972 


1964  -  Attending  4  year* 
Attend  ii^  2  year 
Totals 

Total  M.S.  Grads 


1969  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  M.S.  Grads 


1971  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grads* 


1972  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  a.S.  Grada 


AREA  I  TOTALS 


Number 


602 
62 
664 
2152 


524 
281 
805 
1709 


848 

387 
1235 
3225 


733 
468 

1201 
3290 


% 


28.0 
2.9 
30.9 


30.7 
16.4 
47.1 


26.3 
12.0 
38.3 


22  .3 
14.2 

36  .5 


STATE  TOTALS 


Number 


10934 
,3379 
14313 
33555 


13717 
7439 
21156 
41172 


12452 
6692 
18704 
42695 


11482 
6306 
17788 
43445 


32.6 
10. 1 
42.7 


33.3 
18.1 
51.4 


29.1 
15.7 
44.8 


26.4 
14.5 
40 19 


*  All  totals  reported  are  for  2  year  public  and  4  year  public  .and  private  schools. 
**  DoeB^not  include  segments  of  Area  VIII  which  becam6  part  of  Area  I. 


ERIC 
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^  TABU  IV 
AREA  II 

SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  SCfiOOL  GRADUATE    FQLLflW-UP  FOR  THE  AREA  AND  STATTE  FOR 
•  FOUR  S.ELECTEDJfMSS.  -     1964,  1969,  1971,  1972  


t 

TT 

TUIALb 

CT  ATIT 

% 

% 

-  Attenulng  4  y60r 

2i.2 

Attending  2  year 

544 

23.0 

3379 

loa 

Totals 

1092 

46.2 

14313 

42-7 

Total  H.S.  Grads 

2362^ 

33555 

.  1969 

*  Attending  4  year 

750 

31.0 

13717 

33.3 

1 

Attending  2  year 

737 

■ <30.5 

7439 

18. 1 

Totals 

1487 

61.5 

21156 

51i4 

Total  H.S .  Grads 

2419 

41172 

1971 

-  Attending  4  year 

560 

22.7 

12452 

29,2 

Attending  2  year 

615 

-24-9 

6252 

14.6 

Totals 

1175 

47.6 

*  18704 

43.8 

Total  H,S,  Grads 

2473 

42695 

1972 

-  Attending  4  year 

474 

20.1, 

.  11482 

26.4 

Attending  2  year 

319 

22.0 

6306 

14.5 

Totals 

993 

42.x 

17788 

40,9 

Total  H-S.  Grads 

2355 

43445 

2-16 
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TABLE  IV 
AREk  111 

SUMM.\RY  OFxHlGH  SCHOOL,  GRADUATE  .  JQLLOW-UP  FOR  THE  AREA  AND  STATE  FOR 
FOUR  SELFCT^D  yearS  j!i_l964,  1969,  1971,  1972 


1964  "  Attending  4  ye^ 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H,S*\Grads 


1969  -  Attending  4  year 

Attending  2  year  '^^ 
Totals 

Total  H,S.  Grads 


1971  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grads 


1972  -  Attendihg  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grads 


AREA  III  TOTALS 


Number 


374 
181 
555 
1277 


421 
411 
832 
1470 


408 
369 
777 
U76 


384 
358 
1042 
1544 


29.3 
14.2 


28.6 
28.0 
56.6 


27.6 
25.0 
52.6 


24.9 
23.2 
48.1 


STATE  TOTALS 


Number 


10934 
3379 
14313 
33555 


13717 
7439 
21156 
41172 


12452 
6252 
18704 
42695 


11482 

6306 
17788 
43445 


32.6 
10.1 
42.7 


33.3 
18.1 
51.4 


29.2 
14.6 
43.8 


26.4 
14.5 


2-16 
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TABLE  IV 

*  _ 

AREA  IV 

1   -    S^JMMARY        men  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  %OLLOW~L'P  fO^. 

AND 

STATE 

FOR 

J- 

KOUR  SELECTED  YEARS  -_1964 

1972 

_ 

AREA  IV 

TOTALS 

STATE 

TOTALS 

- 

•V 

-o-^  

% 

.  ■  1964 

^  Attending  4  year 

442 

39.9 

10934- 

32.6 

Attending  2  ye3r  ' 

3.4 

3379 

10. 1 

.  Totals 

480 

43.3 

14313 

42.7 

Total  H , S ,  Grads 

1109 

33555 

1969: 

'^-^ — 

-  Attending  4  year 

413 

36.8 

• 

13717 

33.3 

At  uena mg  ^  year 

1  a<; 

16,5 

7439 

18.1 

Totals  . 

53.3 

21156 

1-1  / 

51.4 

1  oca L  n ,  o  •                        ^  ^ 

1 1  9<; 

^^Pip^     I  i  Z  J 

41172 

1971 

-  Attending  4  year 

4b8 

'33,3 

12452 

29.2 

Attending  2  year 

199. 

16.3 

6252 

14.6 

Totals 

607 

69.6 

13704 

43.8 

Total  H.S.  Grade  - 

1224 

42695 

1972 

-  Attending  i\  year 

*     408  . 

-^0.3 

11482 

26.4 

Attending  2  year 

163 

;.2 .1 

6306 

14.5 

Totals 

571 

17788 

40.9 

Total  H,S.  Grads 

13^8 

43445 

• 

y 

4 
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TABLE  IV 

-  '         ,  AREA  V  *  . 

SUMMARY  'of  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADTfATE  FOLLOW-UP  FOR  THE  AREA  AND  STATE  FOR_ 
FOIIB  SELECIEP  YE\RS^   1964^  ^971,  1972_ 


1964  '  Attendln^4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 


1969  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Tofc^ls^ 

ToC^l  H.S.  Grads 


1971  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals  ^^^^ 
Total  H.S.  Grads 


1972  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
T6tals 

Total  H.S.  Grads 


AREA  V  TOTALS 


Number 


668 
458 
1126 
2252 


914 
877 
1791 
3031 


750 
793 
1543 
2999 


769 
715 
1484 
2975 


29.7 
20,3 
50.0 


30.2 
28.9 
59.1 


25.0 
26.4 
51.4 


25.8 
24.0 
49.8 


STATE  TOTALS 


Hundier 


% 


-X. 


10934 
3379 
14313 
33555 


13717 
7439 
21156 
41172 


12432 
6252 
18704 
42695 


11482 
6306 
17788 
43445 


32.6 
10.1 
42.7 


33.3 

18.1 

51.4 
J 


29.2 
14.6 
43.8 


26.4 
14.5 
■40.9, 


,,.t  , 
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ASH  VI 


SUMMARY  OF  HtGH  SCHOOL  CBADUATE    YQHSM-W  FOR  THE  AREA  AND  STATE  FOR 
.  POim  SELECTED  TfEARS^^  1964 ,  Xm^HyJ-^'i' 


AREA  VI 

TOTALS 

STATE 

TOTALS 

Number 

% 

t 

• 

Number 

1964 

-  Attending  4  year 
iiCcenoing  ^  year 
Totals 

Total  H*S*  Gradi3 

\ 

418 
714 

1462  • 

28.5 
48.8 

10934 

14313 
33555 

32.6 
mi 

42.7 

1969 

-  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  yeof 
Totals 

Total  U,S.  Grad^ 

525 
495 
1020 
1759 

29.8 
28.1 
57,9  . 

13717 
7439 
2115,6 
41172 

33.3 
18.1 
51.4 

1971 

-  Att^ndtag  A  yaar 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H,3*  Gradd 

414 
401 

B15 
1631 

25.4 
24.6 
50.0 

12452 
6252 
18704 
.  42695 

29.2 
..14 .6 
■43.S  1 

1972 

*  Attending  A  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H,S,  Grada 

■ 

441 
376 
817 
'  1759 

■     ■  ■ 

25.1 
21.4 
46.5 
43445 

-    -  ■ 

11482 
6306 
17788 

■  ■ 

26.4 
14.5 
40.9 

2-16 
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ASM  VIX 


1 


SDMKAKY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  CatAPPATE  ..  TOL^W-UP  FOR  THE  AHEA^  AMD ^TMt  J^ 
^UR  SELECTED. YEARS  -Jige^',  1969,  1971,  1972 


AREA  VII,  TOTALS 

STATE  TOTALS 

¥ 

7* 

A 
If 

1964 

-  Attending  4  year 

OLL 

LU9  J4 

Attending  2  year 

5.9 

in  1 

locals 

.  964 

37.4 

14313 

42.7 

Total  H.S .  Grads 

2572 

^ 

33555 

• 

-if 

\ 
1909 

-  Attending  4  year 

932 

28.9 

13717 

33.3 

Attending  2  year 

527 

16.4 

7439 

18.1 

Totals 

1459 

oil 

^1  A 

3220 

4LL72 

1971 

-  Attending  4  year 

•  1034 

33.0 

12452 

29.2 

Attending  2  year 

419 

13.4 

0: 

6252 

14.6 

Totals 

^  1453 

46.4 

18704 

43.8 

Total  H.S,  Grads 

3129 

42695 

1972 

-  Attending  4  year 

938 

28.4 

11482 

26.4 

Attending  2  year 

321 

9.7 

6306 

14.5 

Totals 

1259 

38.1 

17788 

40.9 

.  Totals  H.&.  Grads 

3298 

43445 

f 

^* "" "  "    A  ^ 

V 
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TABLE  IV 
AREA  IX 

,  SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  SCHtWL  GRMmATE    FOLLOW-OP  FOR  THE  AREA  AMP  STATE  FOR. 


f    FOUR  SELECTED  YgARS  -1964.  1969.^^1971,  1972 


1964  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
^  Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grads 


1969  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grads 


1971  -  Attending  4  year 
Atteading  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grads 


6 


1972  -  Attendlai;  4  year 
Attending  2^year 
, Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grads 


Area  IX  Totals 


Number 


875 
378 
1253 
2962 


1014 
497 
1511 
3502 


1064 
471 
1535 
3742 


1058 
386 
1444 
3900 


% 


29.5 
12.8 
42.3 


29.0 
14.2 
43.2 


28.4 
12 ,6 
41.0 


27.1 
9.9 
37.0 


State  Totals 


timber 


10934 
3379 
14313 
33555. 


13717 
7439 
21156 
41172 


12452 
6252 
18704 
42695 


U482 
6306 
17788 
43445 


32.6 
10. 1 
42.7 


33.3 
18.1 
51.4 


29.2 
14.6 
43.8 


26.4 
14.5 
40 .9 


2-16 
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area'x 

■summary  0f  high  school' graduate  follow-up  for  the  area  and  state  for  \ 
four  selected  years  -  i%4,  1969,  1971,  1972 

1964  "  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2*  year 
Totals 

Total  H,S .  Grads 

1969  -  Attending  4  year 
r        Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S .  Grads 

1971  -  Attending  4  year 

Attending  2  year  ^ 
Totals 

Total  ,H.S.  Grads 

1972  -  Attending  4  y^r 

Attending  2  year 
Tcttals 

Total  H.S .  Grads 

*    *         AREA  X  TOTALS  ,.. 

STATE  TOTALS 

Number  % 

Number  % 

1381  .39.6 
144  4.1 
1525  43.7 
3489- 

1607  37.7 
.  782  18,3 
2389  56.0 
4262 

1485  33.6 
611,  13%9 
\           2096  '47,5 
S  44,7 

1310  32,0 
-          495  12,1 
1805  44.1 
4094 

10934  32.6 
3379       10. I 
14313  42,7 
33555 

13717        33.3  . 

7439  18,1 
21156  51,4 
,  41172 

12452       29.2  „ 
.    6252  14.6 
18704  43.8 
42695 

11682  26.5 

erne  i4,5 

17788  40.9 
43445 

#  * 

E 

NOTE:    Three  school  districts  did'  not  report  in  1972.  ^ 

\     -         '  _ 

T 


r 
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TABLE  IV 
AREA  XI 

SUMHAftY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE    FOLLDW-OP  FOR. THE  AREA  AND. 
^  FOUR  SELECTEDYEARS  -    196A,  1969,  1971,  1972 

STATE  FOR_  ^ 
• 

^     FOR  FOUR  SELECTED  YEARS 

Area  XI 

Totals 

State 

Totals 

Number 

% 

Numbs  r 

4 

1964  '  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grads 

2281 
578 
3059 
5969 

38.2 
9.7 
47.9 

10934 
3379 
14313 
33555 

32.6 
10. 1 

42.7 

1969  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grada 

2574 
719 
3293 
6860 

37.5 
lb. 5 
48.0 

'l37l7 
7439 
21156 
41172 

33.3 
18.1 
51.4 

1971  "  Atteading  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H,S.  Grada 

2478 
869 
3347 
.  7711 

32.1 
11,3 
43,4 

«  12452 
6252 
18704 
42695 

29.2 
-  14.6 
"  43,8 

1972  -  Attending  A*  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grada 

2313 
949 
3262 
SOlO 

28.9 
11.9 
40.8 

11482 
6306 
17788 
43445 

26.4 
14.5 

^  40.9 

0 

* 

p 

> 

2-16  ^ 
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TABLE  IV 
AREA  XII 


SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  SCH6ol  GRADUATE^  FOLLOW-UP  FOR  THE  AREA. AND  STATE  FOR 


jaUB.-SELECTED  YEARS  -    1964,  1969,  1971,  1972 


\ 

< 

'       Area  XII 

Totals 

State 

Totals 

V 
A 

% 

1964 

m 

Attending  4  year 

866 



41.2 

10934 

32.6 

r; 

35 

1.7 

3379 

10.1 

Totals 

901 

42.9  / 

14313 

42.7 

To  tai  H . 5 •  Graas 

1969 

-  Attending  4  year 

1122 

42.1 

13717 

33.3 

Attending  2  year 

295 

11.1 

7439 

18.1 

Totals 

1417 

53.2 

21156 

51.4 

Tot  ai  H .  ^  •  uraus 

1971 

-.Attending  4  year 

965 

^3.5 

12452 

29.2 

Attending  2  year 

265 

9.1 

6252 

14\6 

Totals  ^ 

1230 

42.7 

18704 

43.8 

Total  H.S.  Grads 

2880 

42695 

\ 

^72 

-  Attending  4  year 

832 

29.7^ 

11482 

26.4 

\ 

Attending  2  year 

330 

11.8 

6306 

U.5 

Totals 

1162 

41.5 

^   17788  . 

40.9 

\    Total  H.S.  Grads 

2801 

[  • 

43445 

5 
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TABLE  IV 
AREA  XIII 

- 

SUMMAR?  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  FOLLOW- 

UP  FOR  THE  AREA  AND 

STATE  FOR 

FOUR  SELECTED 

YEARS  -_i?64. 

1969,  1971,  1972 

Area  X2:il  Totals 

State 

Totals 

)     ^  .  ■ 

% 

L964 

-  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals  , 
XotaL  H.S.  Grads^ 

731 
103 
834 
i  2342 

31.2 
4.4 
35.6 

10934 
3379 
14313 
33555 

32.6 
10. 1  ' 

42.7^'" 

L969 

-  Attending  4  yeair^ 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grads 

1064 
"384 
1448 
2954 

36.0 
13.0 
49.0 

L3717 
7439 
21156 
41172 

. 

33.3  ' 

a8.l 

51.4 

t 

1971 

-  Attending  4  year 
\  Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Qrads 

797 
342 

1X39 
2827 

28.2 
12  a 
40.3 

l245^ 

6252 
18704 
42695 

29^.2 
14.6 
43,8 

1972 

-  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals. 

Total  H.S.  Grads 

682 

3X3; 

995 
2759 

24-1 7 
11.3 
36.0 

11482 
6306 
17788 
43445 

26.4 
14.5 
■40.9 

'  V*' 

1 
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TABLE  IV 
AREA  XIV 


SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE   FOLLOW-UP  FOR  THE  AREA  AND  STATE  FOR 
FOUR  SELECTED  -YEARS  -    1964.  1969,  1971,  1972 


1964  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  Year 
Totals 
-   Total  H.S .  Grads 


1969  -  Attending  4  Year 
Attending  2  Year 
Totals 

Total  H.'S.  Grads 

1971  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S.  Grada 


1972  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 

t  Totala 

Total  H.S.  Giads 


Area  XIV  Totals 


Number 


318 

^  J  151 

m9 


399 
281 
680 
1252 


306 
268 
574^ 
1173 


290 
22 
514 
1284 


?0  J 
V 


28 .4^ 

13.5 

41.9 


31.8 
22.4 
54^2 


26.1 
22.8 
48,9 


22.6 
17.5 
«0.1 


State  Totals 


Number 


1093A 
3379 
14313 
33555 


13717 
7439 
21156 
41172 


12452 
6252 
18704 
42695 


n4S2 
6366 
17798 
43^5 


32.6 
10. 1 
42.7 


33.3 
18.1 
(51.4 


29.2 
14.6 
43.8 


26.4 
14.5 
40.9 


RIC 
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TABLE  IV 

AREA  XV ^ 

SUMMARY 

OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  '  FOLLOW-UP 

t'OR  THE  AREA  AND  STATE 

FOUR  SFXECTED  YEARS_^-  1964, 

1969 »  19-71, 

1972 

(7 

A 

Area  XV 

Totals 

State  Totals 

\ 

 ^ 

1  '  

% 

Nuidjer 

L964  - 

Actendlng  4  year 

/676 

31.3 

10934 

J,  V  ?  J*T 

32,6 

Attending  2  year 

164  ' 

7,6 

3379 

10  1 

Totals 

640 

38-9 

14313 

42^ 

2163 

33555 

Attending  V  year 

746 

29,0 

13717 

33.3 

Attending  2  year 

431 

16 ,8 

7439 

18.1 

Totals 

U77 

45  8 

21156 

51.4 

Total. H.S-  Grads  ^ 

2573 

41172  ' 

1 

/ 

1971  - 

Attending  4  ye^ 

623 

25,6 

12452 

29,2 

Attending  2  year 

299 

12.3 

'  6252^ 

14.6 

Totals 

922 

37.9 

18704 

43.8 

Total  H,S .  Grads 

2437 

42695 

■  1972 

-Attending  4  year 

546 

21.4 

t 

U482  - 

26.4 

Attendjtng  2  year 

314 

12.3 

6306 

14.5 

Totals 

860 

33.7 

17788 

40.9 

Total  H*S,  Grads 

2551 

43445 

* 

1 
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TABLE  IV 


t 


AREA  XVI 

SOOTHEASTERN  IOWA  AREA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATE  FOLLOW-UP 
For  Four  Selected  Years 


1964  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H.S .  jGrads 


L969  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  y,ear 
Totals 

Total  H.S,  Grads 


19^  ^  Attending  4  year 
.       AttendinJt  2  year 
.  "^^    Totals  J 

Total ^H<S,  Grads 


L971  -  Attending  4  year 
Attending  2  year 
Totals 

Total  H*S*  Grads 

r 


Area  XVI  Totals 


Humber 


330 
287 
617 
1327 


,  405 
434 
839 

1615 


385 
,449 

834 
1550 


312 
379 
691 
1345 


24,9 
21,6 
46,5 


25.1 
26.9 
52,0 


24.8 
29,0 
53,8 


23,2 
28,2 
51,4 


State  Totals 


Humber 


T0934 
3379 
14313 
33555 


137 17 
7439 
21156 
4L172 


13460 
7353 
20^3 
422&1 


12452 
6252 
18704 
42695 


7. 


32,6 

10. 1 
42.7 


33.3 

ia,i 

51.4 


31,8 
17,4 
49,2 


29,2 
14,6 
43,8 
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TABLE  V 


COUNTY-WIDE  OOMPARISOMS  1964  VS. 
FOLLOW-UP  OF  H»S.  GRADS 
.    *  AREk  II 


1971 


Butler 


Cerro  Gordo 


Floyd 


Franklin 

V 

^ Hancock 


Mitchell 


Winnebago 


Worth 


Wright 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals  ^ 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year  ' 
Totals 
Total  ^fids 

4  year 
2  year 
Tata  I  ^ 
Total  Grads 


4  hrear 
2  ^ar 
Totals 
Total  Grads 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grade 

4  year 
2  year 
Totale 
Total  Grade 


1964 


1971 


45 

c 

17,3 

69 

23.5 

39 

15.0  - 

46 

15.7' 

84 

32.3 

115 

39.2 

260 

293 

87 

15,7 

152 

18.9 

201 

36,4 

274 

34. 1 

288 

52,1  ^.  ' 

426 

53.0 

553 

803 

76 

25.7 

82 

21,9 

56 

18,9 

79 

21.1 

132 

44.6 

161 

43.0 

296 

374 

69 

39,0 

53 

27.9 

32 

1ft  1 

43 

22.6 

lOl 

57.1 

96 

50.5 

177 

190 

.56 

26.2 

60 

24.5 

1  S  Q 

7ft  ft 

90 

42.1 

130 

53.1 

214 

245 

^  ' 

36 

21.8 

62 

21.3 

1 1  1 

70 

42,4 

96 

34.6 

165 

,  278 

68 

27,6 

68 

24.5 

38 

15.5 

40 

14.4 

106 

43.1 

108 

38.9 

246 

278 

30 

22.9 

32 

24.4  • 

29 

^2.1 

31 

23.7 

59 

45.0 

63 

48.1 

131 

I3i 

81 

25,3 

81 

22.9 

81 

112 

32.6 

162 

50.6 

193 

55.5 

320 

354 

1 
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TABLE  V  ^  V 


COUNTY'WIDE  COMPARISONS 

196A  VS.  "^71 

• 

FOLLOW 

-UP  OF  H.S. 

GRADS 

AREA  IV 

196A 

1971 

 £  

% 

Cherokee 

A  y  e3  r 

■  47.0 

133 

^,1 

2  year 

1 

0.0 

36 

10,3 

Tnta  1. 

115 

A7.0 

169 

48,4 

L 

Total  (Irfltlci 

2A9 

349 

Lyon 

79 

37.3 

62 

26.1 

2  year 

7 

3.3 

36 

15,1 

Total s 

87 

AO,  6 

98 

41,2 

217 

238 

O'Brien 

A  year 

98 

3^^.A 

107 

33  ..2 

2  year 

5.3 

66 

20,5 

Totals 

•  113 

3y,'7 

173 

53,7 

Total  firAflR 

285 

322 

Osceola 

39 

■  37. L 

S3  33 

24,3 

2  year 

.  13 

12. A 

23 

16,9 

Totalis 

52 

56 

41,2 

ToDpl  Grads 

105 

136 

S  ioux 

4  year 

'112 

44,3 

161 

38,2 

2  year 

2 

0,8 

59 

14,0 

Total s 

U4 

220 

52,2 

Toirnl  Grads 

253 

1 

422 

1 
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TABLE  V 


OOUKTY-WIDE  COMPARISONS  1964  VS ,  1971 
FOLLOW-UP  OF  H.S.  GRADS 

AREA  V  ^ 


Buena  Vista 


Calhoun 


Greene 


Hamilton 


Humbolt 


Pocahontas 


Sac^ 


Webster 


Wright 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  *year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  yfear 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 


1964 


Number 


128 
11 
139 
269 

96 
29 
125 
279 

83 
10 
93 
210 

54 
103 
157 
305 

55 
35 
90 
184 

61 
1& 
77 
162 

91 
17 
108 

226 

74 
191 
265 
481 

i 

81 
162 
320 


% 


47.6 
4.1 
51,7 


34,4 
10.4 
44-8  ^ 


39.5 
4,7 
t44,2 


17,7 
33,8 
51.5 


29,9 
19.0 

4f3.9 


37, 
9. 
47,6 


7 
9 


40.3 
7.5 
47,8 


15,4, 
39,7 
55. L 


25. 
25, 
50, 


1971 


Number 


126 

35.0 

49 

13.6 

175 

48  6 

81  ^ 

25.4 

72 

22.6 

31  Q 

-J  7 

t 

71 

32.1 

26 

11.8 

y  i 

64. 

17,6 

116 

,  32,0 

67 

24,3 

87 

31,5 

82 

38.5 

52 

24.4 

A9  Q 

46 

15.2 

150 

49.5 

303. 

99 

14.7 

256 

38,0 

355 

52. 7« 

673  ' 

f 

81 

22.9 

112 

"  31.6 

:53 

54.5 

354. 
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T 


COJNTY-WIDE  COMPARISON  1964  VS.  19>1' 
FOUm-V?  OP  H.S.  GRA0S 
AREA 


1964 

1971 

Numbdr 

% 

Number 

% 

Grundy 

4  year 

74 

34.6 

94 

33.5 

2  year 

11.7 

44. 

15.7 

Totals 

99 

46.3 

138 

49.2 

Total  Grads 

23A 

281 

Hardin 

4  year 

78 

22.6 

112 

23.7 

Xwrear 

1 10 

31.9 

157 

33.2 

Totals 

188 

54.5 

269 

56.9 

Total  Grads 

3A5 

473 

Marshall 

4  year 

93 

27.0 

120 

20*4 

2  year 

126' 

36.6 

175r 

29.7 

Totals 

219 

63.6 

295 

50.1^ 

I  Total  Grads 

344 

588 

Poweshiek 

4  .year 

IQQ 

30.6 

92 

33.8 

.  2  year 

17  ■ 

6.4 

26 

9.6 

J 

Totals  * 

117 

44^0  ' 

118 

43.4 

Total  Grads 

266 

272 

Tama 

4  year 

73 

26.7 

111  • 

30.8 

2  year 

18 

6.6 

70 

19.4 

Totals 

91 

34.3 

181 

50.2 

Total  Grads 

273 

360 

''1  'f' 


COUHTY-WIDE  COMPARISONS    1964  VS.  1971 
FOLLOW-UP  OF  H.S.  GRADS 
AREA  VII  - 


^1  ."^ 

1964 

1971 

% 

#  % 

Blackhavk 

H  year 

419 

35-0 

1 

619 

35.9 

2  yeat 

43 

*4.2 

202 

11. 7  ^ 

Totals 

464 

39.2 

vim  fit 

LI  6 

Total  Grade 

1196 

MIL 

Bremer 

4  vear 

131 

31.8 

163 

29.4 

'  2  veBr 

1  ^ 

69 

12.^5 

Totals 

147 

35.7 

LI  Q 

Total  Grads 

412 

Bu  chatian 

4  year 

31.8 

79 

31.4 

2  year  * 

1  n 

17. 9 

Totals 

79 

'  36.4 

1  9i 

49.3 

if 

Total  Grads 

m 

Butler 

4  vear  tv 

45 

17.3 

69 

23.3 

2  year  ^ 

39 

15.0 

46 

15.7 

* 

'  Totals 

84 

,  32.3 

^  115 

.  39.2 

Total  Grads 

260 

293 

Grundy 

y 

4  year 

74 

34.6 

94 

33.5 

2  year 

25 

11.7* 

44 

15.7 

Totals 

99  ■ 

46.3 

138 

49.2 

Total  Grads 

214 

281 

4  year 

73 

26.7 

111 

30.8 

2  year 

18 

6-6 

70 

19.4 

Totals 

91 

33.3 

181 

50.2 

Total  Grads 

273 

d 

360 

1 

i-17 


COUNTY-WIDE  COMPARISOHS  1964  VS.  1971 
FOLLOW-UP  OF  H.S.  GRADS 
ARSA  IX 


Clinton 


Musaatlne 


Scott 


Loueia 

■  0 


Jackeon 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grade 

4  year  ^ 
a  year 
Totals 
Total  Jrads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grade 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grade 

4  year 
2  year 
Totai^ 
Total  Grade 


1964 


Number 


149 
105 
256 
598 

70 
162 
232 
403 

506 
60 
566 
1353 

> 

38 
26 
64 
L60 

49 
9 
58 
182 


24.9 
17. e 
42.5 


17.4 
40.2 
57.6 


37.6 
4.4 
42.0 

23.8 
16.4 
40.2 


— pt 
1 .1 


1971 


Number 


1 

I/O 

O  J  y  * 

78 

14.1 

111 

20.0 

189 

34.1 

555 

714 

39.0 

115 

6.3 

829 

45.3 

L831 

37  *^ 

17.7 

37 

17.7 

74 

35.4 

209 

68 

23.1 

35 

U.9 

-103 

35.0 

295 

FRir 


2-17 
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1 ABLE  V 


COt/NTY-WIDE  COMPARISONS    1964  VS.  1971 

FOLLOW-OP  OF  H.S,  GRADS  * 
.    *  AREA  X 


Benton 


Cedar  * 


Iowa 


Johnson 


Jones 


Linn  * 


'iTaship?.'" 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 


4  year 
2  y6ar 
Totals 
TotdL'  Grads 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
^Total  Grads 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 


v<?nr 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 


1964 


Number 


121 
10 
131 

371 


■1^ 
266 


94 

99 
281 


200 
14 
214 
379 


84 
8 
92 
289 


7iO 
65 
775 
1623 


109 
26 
135 
280 


31.3 
2.7 
34.0 


23.7 
6.2 
29.9 


33.5 
35.4 


T 

56.5 


29.1 

2.8 
31.9 


43.8 
4,0 
47.8 

48.2 


197L 


Number 


106 
39 
145 
359 


57 
39 
96 
223 


III 

42 
153 
326 


265 
74 
339 
616 


112 

37 
149 
361 


777 
3^4 
1131 

2312 


85 
44 
129 
307 


31.0 

12.9 
43.9 


43.0 
12.0 
55^0 


31.0 
10.3 
41.3 


33.6 
15.3 

48.9 


27.5 
14.2 
41.7 


NOTE:    Som^  school  districts  (Cedar  Rapids,  Tipton,  and'  Lowden)  did  not 
provide  complete  data. 
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TABL€  V 


Aiidobon 


Boonei 


Carroll 


Dallas 


Guthrie 


Jasper 


Madison 


Marion 


Polk 


Story 


Warren 


ERIC 


COUNTY-WIDE  COMPARISONS  1964  VS, 
FOLLOW-UP  OP  H.S.GRADS 
AREA  XI 


1971 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

k  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

k  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year- 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

k  year 
2  yeaif 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

k  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 


1964 


Number 


T 


5 

130 

97 
71 
168 

343 

85 
4 
89 
193 

131 
II 

142 

333 

81 
13 
94 
271 

134 
24 
158 
463 

64 
'  8 
172 
184 

118 
15 
133 
339 


1144 

352 
1496 
2907 

321 
69 
390 
656 

106 
II 
117 

280 


32.3 
3-9 
36.2 


28.3 
29.2 
57.5 


44.0 
2,1 
46,1 


39, 
3, 
42, 


29, 
5, 
35, 


28.9 
5.2 
34.1 


34.8 
4.3 
39.1 


34.8 
39.2 


39, 
II. 

50, 


48.9 
10.5 
59,4 


37.9 
3.9 
41.8 
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1971 


Number 


.  68 
20 
88 
193 

,68 
106 
174 
407 

71 
19 
90 
219 

119 
40 
159 

69 
41 
llO 
272 

173 
77 
250 
579 

57 
19 
76 
187 

103 
43 
146 
423 

1307 
366 
1673 
3785 

318 
106 
424 
818 

125 
32 
^  157 
388 


4 


'35,2 
10,4 
45.6 


16.7 
26.0 
42.7. 


32.4 
8.7 
41.1 


9Vl 
36.2 


25,4 
15.1 
40.5 


29.9 
13.3 
43.2 


30.5 
10,2 
40.7 


24,3 
10,2 
34,5 


34.5 
9,7 
44.2 


38.9 
13,0 
51.9 


32.2 
8.2 
40.4 


273 


\ 


TABIj^  V 


COUNTY-WIDE  COMPARjSOBSl,  1964  VS.  1971 
FOLLOW-UP  0F^1#B,  GRADS 
AREA  XII 


; 

1964 

;   ^  1971 

Number 

* 

.  'X 

Number 

ij  n  c  r  o  Kc  c 

ffr  year 

114 

47 

■0% 

133 

38 .  U 

2  year 

I  , 

0 

.0% 

36 

10.3% 

Totals 

115 

47 

.0% 

169 

48l4% 

locaL  uracis 

249 

349  . 

99 

34 

7% 

^30.3% 

2  year 

■  3 

1 

1  <v 
1% 

40 

11      1  ^ 
11*1% 

Totjals. 

■  102 

35 

.8%  ^ 

149 

y  1    A 'If 

285 

360 

Tda 

4  year  ^ 

71 

p 

.42 

.8% 

59 

33,0% 

2  year 

3 

I 

.8% 

■  24 

1  A    y.  ^ 

13  .4a 

Totals 

74 

44 

67 

•  ^3 

46 .4% 

T         H-  n  1  i-i 

I  O      L   U  r  B^G  S 

166 

/ 

179 

• 

.     r  i  y wou  c  n 

4  year 

124* 

41 

137 

32 . 97. 

2  year 

4 

I 

46 

11.1%  > 

.    "Totals           ■  % 

128 

183 

44,0% ; 

total  Crads 

^  298^ 

416 

Monona 

4  >ear  ' 

49 

36 

.n 

61 

25.3% 

^    y  CA  L 

3 

2 

.27, 

2j6 

10.8% 

Totals 

o  52 

<'*  ■ 

■38 

.57. 

87  . 

36. 1% 

Total  Grads 

\ 

135 

^241  ' 

Woodbury 

4  year 

406 

42 

.07, 

511 

35.5% 

2  year 

21 

2 

2%** 

131 

9.1^.  , 

Totals 

427 

44 

.2% 

642 

44,^.^-.- 

Total  Crads 

966 

.1441 

■  ^' 

• 

ERIC 
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TABLE  V 


w 

 IT  ■■  

COUNTY-WIDE  COMPARISONS 

1964  VS.  1971 

FOLLOW- UP-  OF  H.S. 

GRADS 

aIiEA  XIII 

\ 

• 

\ 

-  19&4 

< 

X971 

4 

Number 

% 

iMUiupe  r 

Cass            ^  ^ 

4  year 

87 

33.6 

124 

35.3 

11 

4,1 

36 

10.3 

Totals^ 

yo 

7 

160 

45.6 

Total  Grads 

0  Q 

351 

Fremont 

4  year 

45 

28<0 

61 

35. 3 

2  year 

13 

16 

9.3 

Totals 

C  O 

DO 

JO  ,  L 

77 

44.6 

Total  Grads 

1^1 

lol 

173 

1 

w 

Harrison 

4  year 

60  ^ 

25.2 

74 

26. 1 

2  year 

12 

.  5.0 

30 

10,6 

Totals 

f  ^ 

104 

36.7 

Total  Grads  " 

'I  T  O 

285 

Hills 

4  year 

.31 

23.9 

60 

34^  5 

2  year 

^  6 

4.6 

18 

10.3 

Totals 

37 

28,5 

78 

44.8 

Total  Grads 

130 

*    174  „ 

4  year 

u 

102 

"  34,6" 

'  80 

29,6 

2  year 

39 

L2.9 

70 

25.9 

Totals 

14  L 

47.5 

L50 

55.5 

Total  Grads 

295 

270 

* 

X    ^/  W  h-       m        ^       L|L  ^ 

4  year 

298 

31.8 

319 

24,9 

2  year  ■> 

12 

1.3     -  ' 

■/  134 

10.5 

Totals 

310 

33.1 

453 

.35*4 

. Total  Grads 

937 

mi 

Shelby 

4  year 

66 

79 

26.8 

2  year 

5 

38 

12i9 

Totals 

71 

.  3/.0 

fl7 

;9.V 

Total  Grads  |^ 

192 

295 

1^ 

 ^  1 
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TABLE  V 


COIINTY-WIDE  COMPARiSONS 

1964  ys.  1971 

FOLLOW- 

-UP  OF  H.S. 

GRADS 

AREA  XIV 

1971 

Number  7„ 

Number  % 

Adair 

4  year 

35  ^ 

32. ii 

37 

28, 5 

2  year  ^ 

11' 

10,2 

37 

28,5 

Totals 

46  ' 

42,6 

-74 

'57;0 

Total  Grads 

loa 

130 

Adams 

4  year 

19 

27,9 

37 

35.6 

2  year 

9 

13.2 

15 

14.9 

Totals 

28 

41.1 

52 

50.5 

Total  Grads 

68 

104 

Clarke 

4  year 

45 

39,5 

23 

18.0 

2  year 

I 

,9 

21 

16.4 

TotaJLs 

.  46 

40.4 

44 

34.4 

Total  Grads 

114 

128 

Decatur 

4  year 

35 

25.2 

37 

26.1 

*r 

2  year 

15 

.  10.8 

11 

7.8 

Totals 

50 

36,0 

48 

33,9 

Total  Grads 

139 

142 

Montgomery 

4  year 

50 

29,6 

61 

31.0 

2  year 

25 

14.8 

47 

23,9 

* 

Totals 

75 

44,4 

108 

54,9 

Total  Grads 

169 

197 

Ringgold 

4  year 

48 

33. 1 

29 

29,  9 

2  year 

9 

6„2 

26 

26.8  ■ 

Total 

57 

39,3 

55 

56,7 

,  Total  Grads 

145 

97 

Taylor 

4  year 

49 

29,7 

32 

22.0 

/    2  year 

16 

9.7 

25 

16,9 

^ptals 

39,4 

.  -  57 

38.9  • 

Total  Grads 

i 

1 

165 

148 

tFnion  _ 

4  year 

37 

I/.  5 

50 

22.0 

2  yoai^ 

65 

30,8 

69 

30,4 

Tortals  ^ 

102 

48.3 

U9 

52.4  ' 

Total  Grads 

2U 
— *  

4 

227 

2-y 
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COUNTY-WIDE 

COMPARISONS 

1964  vs.  1971 

FOLLOW-UP  OF  H.S, 

GRAD3 

AREA  XV 

1964 

1971 

Number 

Number 

% 

Appanoose 

A  year 

1  -J  *  H- 

12  .2 

2  year 

53 

24,5 

77 

38.9 

Totals 

.  82 

37.9 

101 

51.1 

Total  Grads 

216 

L98 

\ 

Davis 

4  year 

J  J  .  0 

1  A 

14. 1 

2  year' 

3 

2.5 

10 

7.8  / 

Totals 

43 

36.  i 

28 

21.9 

Total  Grad« 

L19 

128 

Jefferson 

4  year 

OH- 

80 

41 .7 

2  year 

5 

3.0 

18 

9.4 

Totals 

69 

42.0 

98 

51. L  . 

Total  Grads 

164 

192 

Keokuk 

A  year 

74 

34 . 6 

70 

27.2 

2  year            '  , 

4 

L.9 

'  16 

6.2 

Totals 

78 

36.5 

86 

33:4 

Total  Grads 

213 

257 

1 

Lucas 

4  year 

/I 

41 

26.8 

36.4 

w 

2  year 

5 

3.3 

15 

9. 1 

Totals 

46 

30. 1 

75 

45.5 

Tocal  Grads 

153 

165 

r 

Mahaska 

4  year 

I  zz 

1  7(1 

39.2 

2  yea^r 

5 

22 

7.2 

Totals 

127 

142 

46.4 

Total  Grads 

280  ^ 

306 

Monroe 

4  year  ^ 

26 

17.0 

2  year 

2L 

15.6 

41 

26.9 

Totals 

51' 

37.8 

67 

43.9 

Total  Grads 

135 

153 

Van  Buren 

-  4  year 

CO 

53  Ti 

.  37.1 

46 

33.8 

• 

2  year  - 

6 

4.2 

21 

15.4 

Totals- 

59 

41.3 

67 

49.2 

Total  Grads 

143 

136 

Wapello 

*  4  year 

188 

31;.  8 

19.9 

2  year 

.  40 

,  -6 '.8 

62 

'  8,0 

Totals  1 

22^6 

38.6 

216 

27.9 

Total  Grads  / 

/591  • 

Wayne 

4  year 

35 

23.5 

25 

19.3 

> 

2  year  i 

22 

'  14;8 

17 

13. 1 

Totals 

57 

38.3 

42 

32.4 

L 

Total  Crads 

149 

130 

er|c 
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TABLE 


COUNTY-WIDl/  CtMPARISONS   1964  vs,  1971 
FOLLOW  UP  OF  H.S,  GRADS 

AREA  XVI 


Des  Moines 


Henry 


Louisa 


4  year  , 
2  year 

Totals  ^ 
Total  Grads 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 


TDt^'  L  Grads 


4  ye^ir 

2  year      -  - 

TotaLs. 

Total  <Ira4^ 


"19  64 


Number 


52 
157 
209 
444 


%A7 
t25l 


^       1 10 
87 
197 
472 


38 
26 
.  64 
160 


/ 


11.7 
35^.4 
47.1 


51.8 
6.8' 
58.6 


23,3 
18,4 
il,7 


23.^ 
16,4 
40  .'2 


L971 


Number 


85 
138 
223 
394 


97 
72 
169 
314 


114 

148 
262 
541 


37 
37 

207^ 


21.6 
35,0 
56.6 


30.9 
22,9 
53.8 


2L,1 
27,4 
4B.5 


17.7 
17.7 
35.4 
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*  TABLE  VI  ? 

FOLLOW-UP  INFORMAHOM  -  DISTRICTS  IN  A-II 
(data  gathered  by  the  ISDPI,  guidance  services  SECTION) 

I97I  Graduates 


FOUR  YEAR  TWO  YEAR 

PyB./mv.  PUBLIC  

~       '  \  Total 

^  %  #  %  Grads 


Belmond  25 

Brltt         '            s  18 

Buffalo  Center  13 

Cal                              '  II 

Charles'  City  69 

, Clear  Lake  *  % 
Corwith*Wesley                '  6 

Dumoiit  3 

Forest  City  25 

Garner^Uay  field  17 

Greene  23 

Hampton  29 

Kanawha  8 

Klemme  5 

Lake  Mills  20 

Mason  City  lOl 

Meservey -Thornton  9 

Nora  Springs-Rock  0 

North  Central  17 

Nor thwood -Ken sett  13 

Osagek  33 

Rake                       -  2 

Rockwell -Swaledale  4 
Rudd-Rockford-Marble  Rock  ^3. 

Saint  Ansgar  29 

Sheffield-Chapin  13 

Thompson  8 

Ventura  5 

Woden-Srystal  Lake       '  6 


,  I 

7.1,1  \ 

il  ,0 

o 
o 

1  1  o 

JO 

o 
o 

.31.4 

5 

14.3 

35 

29.1 

37 

IS. 6 

237 

20.4 

48 

29.6 

162 

18.7 

6 

18.7 

32 

13.6 

4 

18,2 

22 

24.0 

4 

3.9 

104 

23.3 

24 

73 

33 .3 

14 

20.3 

69 

26.4 

26 

23.6 

no 

25. 8 

8 

25.8 

31 

18.5 

8 

29.6 

27 

22.0 

15 

17.2 

87 

if.  6 

ITo 

185 
7 

515 
31 

0.0 

10 

22.7  / 
19.4 

44 

27,4 

12 

62 

21.7 

19 

,27.5 

69 

29.5 

21 

13.0 

162 

16,7 

2 

16,7* 

12 

8.3 

9 

18.8 

48 

14.0 

28 

30.1 

93 

24.8 

4 

3.4 

117 

28.9 

12 

26.7  ,  ' 

45 

25.8 

0 

0.0 

31 

io:6 

11 

23.4 

47 

25.0 

II 

45.8 

24 

280 
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^TABLE  VI 

FOLLOW  UP  INFORMATION  -  DISTRICTS  IN  AREA  III 
(DATA  GATHERED  BY  THE  ISDPI,  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  SECTION) 

1971  Graduates 


FOUR  YEAR  TWO  YEAR 

PUB./PRIV.  PUBLIC  

Total 

%  ,  NO.  .       %  G^ada 


Algona 

32 

1  7 

LO  .  u 

1  nfi, 

17 

97  1 

1 1 

7Q  ft 

44 

Arnolds  Park 

^  Q  f> 
ly  *  Z 

1 1 .  J 

^  Ann 

Ay  rehire 

A 
H 

ID  f> 

a 

y 

^urt  ^ 

^  Q.  Q. 

LO  *0 

f 

7  ^  f» 
£  J  .  u 

It) 

Clay  Center 

11 

28.3 

7 

18.0 

39 

Emmet  a^urg 

25 

21.6 

49 

42.2 

116 

Esthen/llle 

34 

21.0 

46 

28;4 

162 

Everly 

14 

29.8 

8 

17.0 

47 

Graettinger 

13 

32.5 

8 

20.0 

40 

Harris  -  Lake  Park 

15 

32.6 

6 

13.0 

46 

Lakota 

3 

20.0 

0 

0.0 

15 

Ledyard 

3 

20.0  ' 

6 

40.0 

15 

Lincoln  Central 

.  6 

18.2 

7 

21.2 

LuVerne  i 

1 

11.1 

4 

44.4 

9  ^ 

Mallard  f 

•  Hot 

Reported 

Not 

Reported 

Mllford 

18 

28.1 

23 

35.9 

64 

^Rzijgsted 

10 

27.8 

9 

25.0 

36 

Ruthveri 

10. 

24.4 

12 

29,3 

41 

Sen'tral 

6 

16.2 

11 

29.7 

37 

Sioux  Valley 

-  9 

17.0 

18.9 

53 

South  Clay 

12 

33.4  / 

^  10 

27.8 

36 

Spencer 

74 

35.1 

27 

12.8 

211 

Spirit  Lake 
Swea  City  ' 

33 

33.3 

11 

11.1 

99 

15 

40.5 

5 

13.5 

37 

Terril 

15 

46.9  . 

6 

18.6 

32 

Ti tonka 

16 

40.0 

2 

5,0 

40 

West  Bend 

9 

■  1^.7 

1/-. 

25.9 

/  54 

TABLE  VI 

FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATION  -  DISTRICTS  IN  A-IV 
(DATA  GAT^iERED  BY  THE  ISDPI,  GUIDANCE  St'RVI*:EP ''SECTION) 

1971  Graduates 


FOUR  YEAR 
PUB./PRIV. 


TWO  YEAR 
PUBLIC 


r. 


Total 
Grads 


Boyden-HuU 

21 

32.8 

4 

6.3 

64 

Central  Lyon 

28 

33.7 

6 

7.2 

Floyd  Valley 

19 

35.2 

12 

22.2 

54 

George 

10 

23.8 

.11 

26.2 

42 

Hartley 

17 

30.9 

4 

7.3 

55 

Little  Rock 

14.3 

1 

3.6   .  " 

28 

Maurice-Orange  City 

34 

43.0 

15 

19.0 

79 

Melvin 

7 

26.9 

'  3 

ii.5 

26 

Ocheyedan 

5 

17.2 

5 

17.2  '■ 

29 

Paul  Una 

22 

4i;5 

7 

L3.2 

53 

Pt;^imghar 

13 

33.3 

10 

'  25.6 

39 

Roc^  Vaiiey 

28 

45.2 

'  4 

6. 5' 

62 

Sanborn 

8 

32.0 

16.0 

25' 

Sheldon 

31.8 

27 

24.6 

110 

Sibley 

'  '  21 

35.9 

7 

8.6 

81 

Sioux  Center 

52 

44.4 

f 

9.7 

72 

Sutherland 

12 

30.0 

13 

32,5 

40 

West  Lyon 

20 

23.5 

5  - 

5.9 

85 

West  Sioux 

27 

29.7 

7 

7.7 

91 

'ERIC 
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TABLE  VI 


POLLOW-UP  INFORMATION  -  DISTRICTS  IN  AREA  V 
(DATA  GATHERED  BY  THE  ISDPI^.  GOIDANCE  SERVICES  SECTION) 
'  1971  Graduates 


POUR  YEAR 


TWO  TSPAR 
PUBI>XC 


Total 

No; 

% 

No*. 

1  s 

29.5 

g 

1  5  7 

51 

20 

g 

57 

Boone  Vdl lev 

1  n 

29.4 

12 

35.3 

34 

PaHaf  VaI lev 

1  n 

34.5 

5 

17.2 

29 

Cent  rd 1  Webs  ter 

32 .5 

3 

7.5 

40 

Clarion 

24 

25.5 

24 

25*5 

94 

Cres  t Innd 

16 

38 . 1 

8 

19.1 

42 

Dayton  ' 

6 

24.0 

10 

40.0 

25 

Dows 

9 

25.0 

9 

25.0 

36 

Eagle  Grove  ^ 

19 

15.7 

46 

38.0 

121 

E^s  t  G reene 

13 

26.0 

1 

2.0 

50 

Fonda 

4 

16.6 

5 

20.8 

24 

Port  Dodffe 

64 

12.8 

208 

41.4 

503 

Gllmore  Cltv 

5 

16.1 

7 

22.6 

31 

G^ld field 

4 

20.0 

9 

45.0 

20 

HAvel  oclt'PI  ovAF 

13 

40.6 

4 

12.5 

32 

tTiiinKnlh 

"  43 

25  7 

58- 

34.5 

168 

w  c  1. 1,  c  &  a  uii 

^9 

"\ft  ft 

21 

IQ  A 

106 

T  Atr<*  Cltv 

1j  C*  IV  C    u  ^  k  Jr 

21 

31  3 

13 

19.4 

67 

u  a         V       w  v 

1 

42 . 9 

g 

'    19. 1 

42 

24 

T&-2  I 

19 

33.3 

57  ' 

T .           f  1  1  A 

uUIJ  L  V  ^  J,  JLC 

4 

1 1  4 

9 

25  7 

35 

Ly  tton 

7 

31  .JB 

7 

31.8 

22 

ruin  o  un 

q 

'    14  3 

1 6 

lO 

25  a 

63 

7 

43  ft 

1 

6.3 

'16 

16 

35.5 

6 

13  3 

45 

riorcneasc  naiDLicon 

1  1 
i  L 

10  A 
i  J.  D 

\.         1  q 

33  Q 

56 

iHor  c  nwesc  nvDscei^ 

1  5  4 

1 1 

A2  3 

f  26 

1  ft 

?q  S 

1 

1  f\ 

i  .  o 

61 

Jra  inter 

4 

b  o  .  o 

2 

13  3 

^ctjr  c  on  i^n  u  rQen 

q 

^'S  7 

1 

2  9 

ir  *  ^ 

35 

2fi 

46.6 

1 1 

J-  L 

18.3 

60  T 

jroiDeroy 

12 

30  ft 

1  S  A 

39 

F  m  L-t 

23  ' 

2q  1 

79 

KemDranac 

4 

23  6 

0 

0.0 

17 

PnrtrTj«k1  1  Cltv* 

1  ft 

28.2 

9 

14.1 

64 

Rolfe 

9 

36.0 

8  , 

32.0 

'  25 

Sac 

28 

30.2 

15 

16.1 

93 

Scranton 

10 

33.3 

3 

10.0 

30 

Schaller 

13 

38.2 

^0 

0.0 

34 

Sioux  Rapids 

4 

19.1 

2 

9.5 

21 

South  Hamilton 

23 

29.1 

12 

15.2 

79 

§torm  Lake 

65 

42.5 

18 

11. f 

153 

St  at  ford 

8 

24.2 

,^ 

18.2 

33 

Twin  Rivers 

9 

20.9 

8 

18.6 

43 

Wall  Lake 

11 

35.5 

.  6 

19.4 

31 

Webster  City 

22 

:  11,3 

79 

40.5 

195 

2-18 

TAEILE  VI 

POIXCM-UP  IKFORMftTICfN  -  DISTRICTS  IH  A-VI 
(DATA  GATHERED  BY  THE  ISDPI*  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  SECTION), 


1971  gIIaduates 


FOUR  YEAR 


TITO  YEAR 


h 

TOlAZi 

.  NuiEber 

% 

Number 

GRADS 



Ack ley-Geneva 

18 

22.2 

18 

22.2  " 

85 

Alden 

8 

20.0 

14 

35.0 

40 

Beeman- Conrad 

12 

22.2 

9 

16.7 

54 

B-G-M 

14 

22.6 

62 

Eldora 

15 

20.0 

11 

14.7' 

75 

Garoln 

9 

36.0 

5 

20  .j)' 

25 

Gladbrook 

6 

18.2 

7 

2K2 

33 

Green  Mountain 

3 

21.4 

14 

Grlnnell-Hewberg 

26 

16.4 

15 

19.4 

159 

Hubbard 

6 

17;7 

11 

32.4 

34 

Iowa  Falla 

13 

10.0 

70 

53.9 

130 

L-D-F  , 

2 

>.l 

14 

35.9 

39 

Marahalltotfn 

51 

12.2 

136 

32.5 

'  418 

Montezuma 

9 

17.7 

8 

15.7 

-  51 

New  Providence 

2 

•  11.1 

6 

33.3 
11*.  1 

18 

Radctllff 

8 

22.2 

4 

36 

Semco 

9 

23.1 

11 

28 

39 

South  Tama 

19 

12.4 

20 

13,1 

'  153 

Steamboat  Rock 

3 

15.8 

6 

31.6 

19 

Unlon-Whltten 

5 

13.9 

10 

27.8 

36 

Vellsburg 

2 

6.3 

2 

6.3 

32 

Vest  Marshall 

19 

24,^1 

10 

12.7 

79 

2-18 
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FOLLOW-UP  INFORMATIOM  -  DISTRICTS  IN  A-VII 
(DATA  GATHERED  BY  THE  ISDPI,  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  SECTION) 

1971  Graduates  . 


FOUR  YMR  WO  YEAR 
PUB.  /PRIV.   PUBLIC  ■ 


Total 
Grada 


Cedar  Falls 

182 

42.0. 

52 

12.0 

432 

Dunkerton 

20  , 

34.5 

8 

13.8 

58 

Hudson 

19 

52.8 

9 

25.0 

36 

LaPorte  City 

24.6 

12 

17.4  . 

69 

Waterloo 

381 

33.7 

111 

9.8- 

1132 

Denver 

13 

25.0 

1 

1.9 

52 

Janesvl  He 

11 

29.7 

5 

13.5 

37 

Plalnfield 

10 

25Vfl 

3 

7.5 

40 

Sumaer  / 

23 

23^ 

15 

15.5 

97 

Tripoli  ' 

20 

29.0 

4 

5.8 

69 

Wapsle  Valley 

14 

22.6 

7 

11.3 

62 

Waverly-Shcl 1  Rock 

72 

3tf.6 

32 

16.2 

197 

East  Buchanan 

14 

19.2 

12'' 

16.4 

73 

Incept  ndence 
Jesup 

40 

33.1 

26 

21.5 

121 

25 

43.1 

6 

10.'3 

58 

AlUson-Brl^tow 

13 

27.7 

8 

17.0 

47 

Apllngton 

13 

30.2 

,L0 

-23.3 

■  43- 

Clarksvll le 

10 

23.8 

3 

7.1 

42 

New  Hartford 

3 

13.6 

0 

0.0 

22 

Parkers burg 

4 

8.3 

7 

14.6 

A8 

Nashua 

15 

28.3 

3 

•5.7 

53 

Dike 

8 

16.0 

9 

18.0 

50 

Grundy  Center 

41 

46.1 

11 

12.4 

89 

Re In beck 

22 

39.3 

13 

23.2 

56 

Dysart-Geneseo 

16 

28.1 

1^ 

28.1 

57 

Noifth  Tama 

28 

30.4 

21 

22.8 

92- 

2-18 
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TABU  VI 

FOLLOW-UP  INFORM&TIOH  -  DISTRICTS  IN  A-IX 
(DATA  GATHH*ED  BY  THE  ISDPI,  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  SECTION) 

'    I  )7l  Graduates 


f 


FOUR  YteAR 
PUB./PRIV, 


'^^^v:;^a  YEAR 
"PUBLIC 


% 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTaL 
GRaDS 

Andrew 

9 

33.3 

5 

18*5 

27 

Bellevue 

ir 

18*2 

8 

24*2 

33 

Bennett 

29. 

5 

14»7 

34 

Bettendorf 

1  O  1 

lol  t 

12 

3-7 

3zl 

Calamus 

7 

29,  2 

Q 

o 

Camanche 

11 

17,2 

10 

15.6 

64  \ 

Central  Clinton  ^ 

30 

24.2 

32 

25.8 

124 

Clinton 

81 

16,5 

9i  - 

18.5 

493 

Coltimbus 

14 

,     23.8  ' 

6 

10.2 

59 

Davenport 

420 

35.6 

.74 

6.3    •  , 

.  1183 

Deljjood 

.  12 

38.7 

6 

19.4 

31 

Durar^  * 

.8 

14.6 

12 

21,8 

55 

Lost  Nation 

7 

26.9 

1 

3,9 

^  26 

Lou Isa-Musca tine 

7 

13.0 

9 

16.7  ' 

54 

Maquoketa  Cosmnunlty 

41 

27.1 

13 

8.6 

151 

^iles 

6 

20.0 

2 

6.7 

30 

Muscatine 

50 

12.9 

64 

16.5 

389 

Northeast 

8 

11.1 

16 

22.2 

72 

North  Scott 

53 

31.0 

8 

4,7 

171 

Pleasant  ^Valley 

^  60 

38.5 

.  7 

4.5 

156 

Preston 

2 

5.8 

2 

5.9 

34 

Sabula 

4 

20.0 

4 

ao.o 

20 

West  Liberty 

18 

.17.9 

i9 

18.8 

101 

Wheatland 

9 

36.0 

3 

12.0 

25 

Wilton 

10 

15.4 

16 

2A.6 

1.  65 

2-18 
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TABLic  V( 

,  FOLLOW  UP  INFORMATION  ^-  DISTRICTS  IN  MEA^ 
(DATA  GATHERED  BY  THE  ISDPI,  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  SECTION) 

1971  Graduates 


FOUR  YEAR 

TWO 

YEAR 

*■ 

PUB*/PRIV* 

PUBLIC 

No,  % 

Total 

No. 

7. 

Grads 

Alburnett 

,10         26*3  / 

3 

7  9 

#  *  7 

38 

•  Atnana 

13  41,9 

19  4 

31 

Anamosa 

41         30,0  / 

14 

-in  2 

137  ' 

B^le  Plalne 
Benton  Conbn, 

16         25^0  / 

£U  *  J 

64 

26         27f4  / 

0 

0  0 

Cedar  Rapids 

Itot  Reported'  * 

1.502 

Center  Point 

12  26*1 

0 

0  n 

46 

Central  City 

14  23,0 

9 

61 

Clarence 

6  2L*4 

4 

14  3 

28 

Clearcreek 

12  20*3 

12 

20  3 

59 

College 

41  24,6 

22 

13*2 

167 

Deep  River'Miller^sburg 

8         26 , 6 

2 

6,7 

30 

English  Valley 

16  31*4 

8 

15*7 

51 

HLV 

9  19,6 

\ 

2*2 

46 

Highland 

10  13*0 

9 

11*7 

77 

Iowa  City 

231  50,1 

in  ^ 

461 

Iowa  Valley 

21  "      29*2  ' 

lis  T 

72 

Lincoln 

18  32*7 

21  ft 

55 

Linn  Maif 

43  30,6 

7 

S  0 

141 

3         14  3  - 

■a 

14  3 

21 

Lone^Trefe 

8  21,6 

2  7 

37 

Lowf^en  \ 

No  t  Re  DOi*  t  ed 

D  &  n  t~ 

Marion 

74        46  .J   ■  ^  ' 

1  7 

in  f\ 

160  ■ 

Mid-Prairie 

15      i  17.4 

20  9 

86' 

Midland 

11  ,25.6 

If 

7  0 

43  . 
**  136 

Mont  icel lo 

47  .34.5 

17 

12,  5 

Mt .  Vernon 

32  50.1 

11 

17,2 

64 

North  Linn 

17  25.4 

18 

26.9  * 

67 

Norway               ^  ^ 

a  20.6 

4 

10*3 

39 

OLin 

9  37.5 

0 

0*0 

24 

OJcford  Junction 

4         19. 1 

2 

9,5 

21 

Shellsburg  ^ 

6         25.0  ^ 

0 

0,0 

« .    24  ■ 

Solon 

14  23,7 

8 

13.6 

59^ 

Springville 

12  26.7 

*/t 

17,8 

45 

Tiiiton 

Not  Reported 

Reported 

Urbana 

4  22.3, 

2 

11.1 

18  ^ 

Vinton 

Washington,  la* 

•    46         38. 7- 

18 

15,1 

119 

50  41.1 

17 

11,6 

.  146 

West  Branch 

ns  29.4 

3 

5.9 

51  ■ 

Williamsburg 

34  35.4 

10 

10*4 

96 

2-18 


TABLE  VI 

FOLLOW  UP  IMFOBMATIOM  -  DISTRICTS  IN  A-XI 
(D^arA  GATHERED  BY  THE  ISDri^  GUTDAWCE  SERVICE  S?CTION) 
1971  Graduates 


^  POUR  YEAR 

TUO  YEAR 

PUB./PRIV* 

% 

Nuniber 

% 

1 0  1 

Number 

V  X  ou  o 

17 

27»9 

1  9  7 

6l^  ^ 

23 

30»3 

2 

2  6 

Amss  iL 

"  201 

52»7 

10  7 
X  v .  * 

41.  7 

38 

23.3 

A 1  1  A  r  H 

Del  X  X  a  £  U 

20 

25 » 6 

78 

Dayetra 

8 

47»l 

1 

S  9 

1  7 

X  /  f 

5 

15.2 

3 

'9.1 

,  11 

31.4 

«; 

14.3 

XT  .  J 

35 

Boone 

33 

13»9 

65 

27.4 

29 

40.8 

8.5 

71 

t  X 

^a'T'ml  1 

18 

25.5 

4 

5.7 

70 

^oy^  ^        1            1  1  o  o 

4 

20.0 

15.0 

20 

8 

15.6 

Q 

17.7 

X  f   .  f 

51 

\^O10 

7 

24.1 

2 

6.9 

29 

6 

17.1 

17.1 

X  f  .  X 

20 

35.7 

10 

17.2 

1 

1.7 

'  885 

34.9 

7.9 

2534 

Tka^  ^  -I  ^  1  <4 

9 

19.6 

9 

19.6 

46 

13 

29.6 

6 

13*6 

44 

19.4 

4  ' 

11. 1 

36 

bi iGaen^KAXscon 

34. 1 

4 

9.1  ^ 

44 

Grand 

26  4 

X 

c  *a  ■ 
J*  J 

19  ' 

Gucnrie  Lencer           ,  ^ 

18 

26.9 

67  ^ 

inaianoia 

70 

38*1 

;  in 

^        X  v 

5  4^ 

1 

28  6 

4 

8  2 

49 

Johns  ton 

14 

22 .2 

Knoxvi lie 

37 

^2.7 

X^t 

1  63 

XQ  J 

Lyn'nvil  IC'Sully 

13 

26.0 

3 

6.0 

Madrid 

6 

12.0 

10 

20/0 

50 

Manning 

18 

36.7 

^' 

12.2 

49 

Martensdalc'St.  Marys 

3 

12.5 

16.7 

24 

MaxHell 

24.0 

25 

MeLc^er'jDallas 
Menlo 

13 

\> 

27.1  * 
11.2 

12 

15  ' 

25.0 
27. B 

48 
54 

Mingo  } 

10.0 

20.0 

20 

Nesco 

24.5 

13 

24.5 

53 

tJevada 

-  J2 

30.2 

10 

9.4 

106 

New  Monroe 

13 

30.2 

■  4 

9.3 

■  '43 

Newton 

Lr,3 

35.1 

45 

•12.9 

350 

2-18A 
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TABLE  VI  \  (COWTIMOEOl 


FOUR  YEAR 
POB-./PRIV. 


TWO  YEAR 
POBUCC 


Number 

7.  ^  ^ 

L  Number 

% 

Grads 

-  u  ■ 

28.6  ■ 

■  4.1- 

49' 

15 

30.6 

a  ■ 

16.3 

49 

12' 

21 

16 

29;i  i 

•55 

11 

26.8  ■ 

- 

41 

37 

31.6 

6.0 

117 

.45 

■  33.  r 

19 

14.0  ' 

136 

10 

22.8 

5 

il.4 

.44 

.9 

28.1  . 

6 

19.0 

,  32 

26 

35. i 

12 

16. i- 

( ■  74 

37 

24.0 

12  - 

■Z.8 

154- 

30 

• 

16.5 

8.2 

lfr2 

8 

.  13.3 

I  i 

1»7 

6(y 

6  ■ 

11.  iz , 

.      15  1 

27.8 

.54 

11.8 

-  5 

.9.8 

•  51 

12  - 

'  26.1 

12  " 

■  26,1 

-  46 

90 

41/1 

28 

13,0 

219 

4 

■  2t.3 

]-  ~ 

19 

13 

'  30.2 

2 

4.7 

43  ■ 

163  . 

42.3  ^- 

■36  • 

9. '3  . 

386 

30 

31.9 

8 

8.5 

'  94 

11 

26.2 

4 

9.5 

42 

9 

28.1 

5- 

15.6 

32 

No^th  Polk 
Norwalk 
Ogden 

Panora  Linden 
Pel  la 
Perry 

Pledsantville 
Prairie  City 
Roland-Story  . 
Saydel  , 
Southeast  Polk 
SoutWast  Warren 
Stuart 
Twin  Cedars 
United 
LTrbandale  ^ 
Vao  Meter* 
Waukefe 

West  De^  Holnes 
Winteraret  ^ 
Woodward -Granger  ^ 
Yale/jamaica-Bagley 


2-18B 


TABU  VI  -  ; 

*  't  1971  Graduates  • ,  fir 

FOLLOW-UP  INFOBMAyiON  -  DISTRICTS  IN  A-I2 
(D^TA  GATHERED  BY  THE  ISDPI,  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  SECTION) 


FOUR  YEAR 

TWO  YEAR 

Total 

PUB./PRIV. 

PUBLIC 

Grads 

Aurelia 

28 

43.1%  • 

•  9 

13,9%  - 

65 

Cherokee  ^ 

■  54 

/  36.5% 

6 

4.1% 

V  148 

Willow 

^    .  20,0% 

4 

13,3%' 

30 

- Ar-We-Va 

)        ■  15,0% 

10 

25.0% 

49 

Charter  Oak-Vte 

14 

31.1% 

.  6 

13.3% 

45 

DeAiison 

57 

^"  36.3% 

10 

6.4% 

157 

Dow  City-Arion 

7 

■  22.6% 

'  2 

s      6;  5% 

31 

Manilla 

7 

17.1% 

8 

19.5%, 

41 

■ Schleswig 

16 

39.1% 

I 

2.2% 

46 

Battle  Creek 

■  10 

32 . 1%  ■ 

0 

•..0.0% 

.  31 

Galva 

<=  ll 

45.8%  ■ 

8 

33.3% 

24 

Holstein 

17 

30.9% 

12 

21.8% 

55 

Ida  Grove 

21 

30.4% 

.  3 

4.4% 

6$ 

East  Monona 

6 

15.0% 

6 

^  ' 15.0%  , 

40 

Maple  Valley 

21- 

25.3% 

10 

12.1% 

83 

West  Monona 

23 

27.4% 

6 

7.1% 

84 

Whicing 

ll 

'32.4% 

4 

.   11,8%  . 

34 

.Akron 

22 

35.5%  „ 

7 

11,3%  . 

62 

H  in  ton 

17 

37.8% 

7 

15.6% 

4'5 

Kings  ley -Pier son 

22 

32.8%"^ 

7 

10.1% 

^  69 

LeMars 

72 

41.6% 

17 

9.8% 

173 

Remsen- Union 

4 

10.3%/ 

4 

10.3% 
3.6%' 

39 

We^t field 

0 

0.0% 

I 

28 

Anthon-Oto 

•  16 

35/6% 

10 

22.2% 

-  45 

■  Eastwood 

11 

21.6% 

8 

15.7% 

51 

Lavt  on - B  ron  s  on 

■  14 

25.4% 

5 

9,1% 

5? 

Ser^eant-Bluf  f-l^uton,  • 
Sioux  City 

.16 

36.4% 

.  I 

2.3%- 

44 

412 

37.6% 

74.  6.8% 

1095* 

We St wood 

23 

28.4%' 

ll 

13.6%  • 

81' 

Woodbury  (Central 

19 

27.2% 

6 

*ll.4% 

70 

V 

-  c 

* 

2-18 


29.0 


POU-CW-UP,  INFORMATION  -  ^ISTRICTS  IN  A-XIH    •  '  . 
(DATAlGATHI^^       THE.  ISDP-I,  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  SECTION) 
-     ■    1971  Graduates'  „  '  - 


FOUR  YEAR  TWO  YEAR 

PUB./PRIV.   RUBLIC' 


J 

^    ^  ■  #■ 



Totbl 
Grads 

jk 
•f 

Anita 

19 

r 

5 

9,6 

52 

-  Atlantic - 

75 

11 

6.5^ 

170 

C  6c  M 

7 

1  p  n 

3 

7,7 

39 

Grisvold 

23 

>  0 

16  ^ 

17,8  * ^  ^ 

90 

Farragut 

I 

2,2 

*  46 

Fremont' 

-  3 

5,6' 

54  ^ 

Hamburg                •  ^ 

*  12 

11  1 

4 

11, 1 

36 

S Idney 

>  16 

43  *  3 

4 

10.8 

37 

'  Dunlap 

15 

9A  1 

6 

10,5 

57 

Logan-Magnolia 

'  9 

22  *  5 

I  " 

'  2,5 

40  ■ 

Missouri  Valley  ' 

16 

20*0 

8 

10. 0 

80 

West  Harrison 

,  8 

5 

VI  •  6 

43 

Woodbine 

^  26 

41 .3 

8  . 

12,7 

63 

Glenwood  . 

33 

29*  7 

.  8  , 

7,2 

III  ' 

Malvern 

11 

35,5 

7  ". 

22,6 

,  31 

Nishna  Valley 

16 

jU,  u 

3 

9*4 

32 

'  fixarinda 

22  . 

24.2 

38 

41,8 

91 

Essex 

15 

48.4 

4 

12,9 

31  X 

Shenandoah 

39 

38.6 

15 

'  14.9 

lOl 

South  Page 

4 

8.5 

13  ■ 

27.7 

47  ■•■ 

AvoHa  ^ 

19 

32.8 

9' 

15.5 

,  58- 

^  '  Cdtson^Macedonia 

15 

37.5 

-h 

7.5 

4 

Council  plufffi 

196 

23.4 

m 

74 

8.8 

ms 

Lewis,  Central 

34 

26.6 

.     *  12 

9.4  ' 

^  Oakland 

20 

42.6 

4 

8.5  * 

Treynor 

'  12 

32.4 

,  9 

24.3 

37 

Tri-Center 

15 

22.4 

AO 

14.9 

67 

Underwood 

4 

10.3 

5 

12.8 

39 

Walnut  ^ 

4 

14,8 

5. 

18.5 

27*  ' 

Elk  Horn-Kimballton 

10 

^  28.6 

2 

5.7  ~ 

35 

Harlan 

'  51 

25.1 

?9 

U.3' 

203 

Irwin 

7 

'  '22.6 

2 

-  6.5 

31' 

Shelby 

11 

42.3 

2 

7.7 

^6  ' 

V 


i-i8 
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TABLE  VI 

FOLLOW-UP  INPOBMAttON  -  DISTRICTS  tat  A-XIV 
.•(J)ATA  GATHERED  BY^E  ISDPl,  GUIDANCE  SERVICfiS  SECTION) 
-  1971  Graduates  *° 


FOUR  YEAR 
PUBi/PRIV. 


TfR}-YSAR 
PUBLIC 


-  # 

7,' 

TVjtaL  i-  ^  T 

>Tocax 
Grads 

¥ 

Brldgevater*Fontanella  ^ 

e 
J 

1  *1  Q 
'L  J  .  7  ■ 

Q 

.1/ 

Greenfield  Xomm-  ^ 

AX  A 
*         *  0 

V  in 

1  7  O' 

0  r le  n  t  ^Macksbuxg 

7 
/ 

to  *H 

ri*H  \ 

JO .  o 

*lft 
JQ 

Corning  Comm. 

in 

^11  ft 

OJ 

Prescott  Comm. 

in  ^ 

1 

L  7 

Clarke  Comm. 

1  Q 

1  Q  Q 
Lo . 

1  1  O 

1  ni 

Murray  Comm.*    -  ' 

H 

1 A  Q 

Q 

J  J.  J 

£  / 

^Central  Etecdtur  * 

/ 

Q 
O 

1  1 

¥-  A1 

Lamonl  Comm. 

17  ^ 

53.1  , 

I 

■  3*.  I  . 

■32 

Mormon  Trail  Comm. 

.    13  , 

26.5 

0 

0 

49 

Red  Oak  Comm. 

41  ^ 

'34.2 

23 

19.2 

120 

S  tan  ton 

8 

28.6 

10 

35.7  ■ 

28 

Villisca  Comm.  ^  . 

12 

24.5 

/  24.5 

49 

ptagonal  Comm. ' 

5 

"  27.8 

.  -  V 

3flr.9 

18 

Grand  Valley  Comm. 

5 

r  29.4 

17.7 

17 

Mount  Ayr  Comm. 

19 

30.6 

17.7 

62 

Bedford  Comm. 

15 

26.8 

Vi 

7.1 

56 

CleaVfieW  . 

4 

,  21.1 

.  15.8 

19 

Lenox  pomm. 

12 

25,0 

14.6 

48 

N^w  Market  Comm. 

I 

4,0 

8 

32.0 

25 

er^ston  Comm. 

36 

20.9 

37.2 

17Z 

East  tJnion  Comm. 

14 

-  25.4 

3' 

5.5 

55 

/. 
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FOU-OW  UP  INFORMATION  -  DISTRICTS  IM  A-XV 
(DATA  GATHERED       THE  ISDP;,  GUIDAilCE  SERVICES  SECTION) 


19^  Grailuatea 


FOUR  YEAR 


PUB./PRIV. 


TWO  YEAR  A 
PUBLIC. 


\  * 

Tdtal 

A 

) 

Grads 

It 

ACL 

, .  I 

.6.7 

4 

26.7 

15 

*Albia 

11 

7.2^ 

39 

25.5 

^153 

Blakeaburg 

3  ' 

13.6 

2 

9.1 

23 

Cardinal 

Zl 

, 22. 8^ ■ 

'  9' 

43.3 

92 

Centerville 

19 

15.9 

52 

■  120 

Chariton^ 

54 

38.9 

9 

6.5 

139 

Davi3'  Cpunty^ 

'  18 

14.1 

10 

7.8  . 

128 

^dyvllle 

19  . 

26.7 

3  . 

4.2  . 

71 

Fairfield 

80 

41./ 

17 

8.9 

192 

Fox  Valley 

'  7 

.  '25.0 

6 

21.4  - 

2^ 

Fremont 

8 

32.0 

'  '4 

16^ 

.25 

Hanti6ny  ' 

U 

26.2 

.  6" 

14.3 

.  42 

H^drick 

7 

36.9 

1  ■ 

5.3 

19 

Keota 

15 

25.8 

5  * 

8.6 

58. 

Moravia 

'2 

3.8 

20 

3>.0 

54  - 

Moulton-Udell 

3 

12.5 

20.8 

'24 

North  Mahaska 

17 

33.4 

3.9, 

51 

Oskaloosa         ,  " 

95 

41.3 

.6 

2.6 

230/ 

0 1 1  umwa  \ 
Pekin        ^  \ 

nv  ■ 

18.9 

44 

7.5 

587 

16 

,  28.1 

11 

.  5.3 

57 

Russell 

6 

23.1 

23.1 

Seymour 

9 

18.8 

■  5 

10.4 

48 

Sigoumey 

■  17 

23.0 

4 

5.4 

74 

Tri-County 

.  15 

.  30.6 

2 

4,1 

49 

VanBuren 

28 

42.5 

9 

13.6 

66 

Wayne 

15 

22.4 

7 

10.5 

67 

ERIC 


\ 
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^  '  TABLi  VI  . 

FOtLOH.UP.INFORJIATION  r  DISTRICTS  IH  A-XVI 
(DATA  GATHERED  BY  THE  ISDfl,  GUIDANCE  SERSTtCES- 

I9'7l  Graduates 


• 

FOUR  YEAR 
PUB./PRIV. 

TWO  YEAR  ■ 
PUBUC 

Number 

■  V% 

tfuiober 

Orads 

Burlington 

60 

27.1 

69 

.    31. 2 

221 

CetitraT  tee 

9 

13.2 

23 

33.8 

6fiC  • 

l^anvllle 

6 

17.1 

9 

25,7  ' 

 35  - 

Fort  Madison 

69 

26.8 

14.2 

239  ' 

Keokuk 

15.4 

) 

31.2 

234  — 

M^dlapolls 

17 

19,1 

•  ^  32 

36.0 

■  '89 

Morning  Sun  . 

k 

16.0 

'  ■  2 

8,0 

25  • 

Mount  Pleasant 

46 

27.8 

25 

15.1 

166  - 

New  London 

10 

20.8 

21 

43  ,'8 

48 

Uaco 

23 

41.1 

\  1 

12.5 

56 

Uapello 

12 

16,9 

' 

26.8 

71  ■ 

West  Burlington 

2 

4,1 

46.9 

«  49 

Winfield-Mt,  Union 

18 

40,9 

12 

27.3 

44' 

a 
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be  u^ed  in  a  T^^f^tsional  manner^  it  should  ndt  bemused  Judge  the  ^ 
ade<^uacy  oi-  a  given  schotfl  district  or  its'^  staff.  Conditions,  outside 
the  school  affect  gollege  attendance  pcopeAsity  its  mentioned  darller. 

Figure  G.displayi^  the  number  of  1972  graduates  from  each  lowa'schAol 
.district  who  attended  one' o£^ Iowa* s  Ares  Schools  In  1972.    The  numbers  in 
each  circle,  rctpresent  the  number  &om  a  given  disti;|ict  who  went  to  an 
area  school,  and  the  school  ^istribt  nudiber.    The  number  in  each  oval 
r(>preseT\ts  the' number  of  private^school  graduates  from  a  merge^  ares  ^o 
went  to  an  Iowa  area  school.  ^  the  number  ^iti  each  diamond  is  the  area  total. 

Note' that  Area  XI  sent  the  largest  represQntation  to  area  schools  * 
a  function  of  its  size.  *  It  is^the  largest  area  in  population  aatong  the  flf^ 
teen,    OJE  the  1972  graduates,  77%  Area.  XI  etudenta  chose  an  area  school 
Area  V;  and  737  gtadu^tee,  and  ASrea  X  with  681,  were  next.    Only  187  Ai^ea  IV 
grsdilatd^apd*  217  Area  XIV  graduat^es  went  "on  t^  area  schools^ 

On^he*,iQap  sfiowlng  ^the*  high'  school  of  origin  of  Area  I  students, 
(Figure  9)  Che  reader  will  find  thac  many  of  Area  I*s  students  were  recent^ 
^ra^duates  of  schools  outside  Area  I.     In  Area  I,  the. top  number  in  the  circle 
repi'esents^he  nuiiA)er  of  1^972  g]raduates  from  that  school  district  v^o  en* 
rolled  at  Area^  I.    The  j^ottom  number^  represents  the  1972  graduates  from  that 
school  district  who  enrolled  in  one  pf  Iowa*s  area  schools.    The  identity 
of  individual  schoTol  jliatcic^s  can  be  determined  from  Table  I,  which  shows 
school  district  numbers.    F9r  instance,  circle  j:tuniber  1863  is  Dubuque. 

A  study  of' this  figure  revelils  that^  significant  number  of  gr^du^es 
from  Area  I  high  schools  attended  schools  other  tlian|  Northeast'  Iowa  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Schpol.    For  eicampLe,  although  23  1972  graduates  of 
'Du))uque  jHj|blic  schools  were  attending  an  area  school,  only  eight  were 
enrolled^a^-NortJitefl^t  lowaiNt,  * 

Bnrollinent  Trends       the  Area  School  ^      .  ' 

"Hea^count'l  eArrallment  at  Northeast  Ic^a  Vocatipnal  Technical  ^^'School 
(Area  I)  has  been  increasing  steadily  ^ince  the  Institution  op^ed  in  the 
fall  of  1^6^  'This  fac4:^-ia  apparent  in  Figures  I  and  J,  and)  in  Table  VII,  . 

,  In- Figure  rw^e  alternately  dashed  and  dotted  line  represents  fall 
term  enrol Ipent-^aa  reported  by  Ares  I  'to  the  State  Departmeht  of  Public 
InstruQf  ion,  Area  Schools  Branch)  since  the  fall  term  J)f  1967.    The  short 
dashed  line  riei^r^ents^ 'the  winter  term  enrollment  since ^the  winter  term 
o£  1967^68^  longer  dashed  line  Is  indicat^v^  of  the  enrollment  in  the 

spring  qii^rt^Usinc^  spring  o/  1967^68,  and  the  soHd  line  portrays  the 
summer  term  enrollment  since  th^s  summer  of  1967r68.    The, vertical  distance  ' 
between  the  variou^vlinesi  is  representative  of  the  net  gaiit  Or  loss  between 
terms  in  a  ^iven  school  ^^ar,    ,  ^ 

^       The  drop ^ip  Northeast  Iowa's  enrollment  fbr^the  school  year  1971-72 
apparently  refl^ots  a  change  iit  enrollment  reporting  procedures.    Prior  to 
that  time,  tn^^^teran's^atm  Cooperative  students  were^eported,  but  in 
1971/i:he8e  s^ud^rvts  i^i^e  excluded  from  the  hesdcount  of  students.     In  th^ 
'"1"  ''3  sjchooK^ap  <^hese  students  ar^  again  reported  and  are  included  in 
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be  uaed  in  a  prof^salcmal  manner;  It  should  not  be  used  to  judge  the 
adequacy  of  a  glVen  school .district  'Or, Its ■ staff.    Condltlone  outside  the 
school  affect  college  aiitjendjance  ^irop^n^j^t^  as. mentioned  earlier.       \^  * 

Figure  CMlsplays  the  nuntber  of  1972  graduates  from  each  Iowa  dchool 
district  who  attended  one  of  .Iotja*6  Area  Schools  In  1972>    The  nuntbers  li;i 
each  circle  represent;  t^e  numbqr  from  a  given  district  vho  vent  to  an 
area  school^  and  the  school  district  number,    '(he  ^tumber.  In  each  oval 
represents  the  number  ^f  private  school  gr^duates\£rom*  a  merged  area  jAko 
^vent  to'  an  Iowa'  area  school,    the  number  in  e^ch  diamond  la  the  area  total. 

.    .  i  ,    ^     '  ' 

\    Note  that  Area  XI  sent^  the  largest  representation  to  areE'  schools     -    -  ) 
""a  functlon*-of  \ts  olze.    It  Is  the  largest  area  In  population  among  the 
fifteen.    Of  the  1972  graduates^  772  Are&  XI  s€bdeots  chose  an  area  school.     '  '  ^ 
Area  V  vith  737  graduates^  and  Area  £  with  661  uere  nest.    Oply  167  Area  IV 
graduates^  and  217  Arte  XIV  graduates  went  on, to  area  schools'* 

-  .On  the  map  shoving  th^  high  schc^l  of  origin  g£  Area  II  dtuaents^ 
(Figure  H)  the  reader  will  flnd^that  many  jd£  Area^I^^  students  werbo^^ecent  ^\ 
graduates  of  schools  outside  Area  il.    In  Area  II  the  top  number  in  %he 
circle  represents  the  number  of  1972  graduktee  frim  that  schopl  district 
who  enrolled  at  Area  n«   T^e  bottom  number  represents  the  197l2  graduates 
from  4^at  school  district  who  enrolled  In  Oine/o^  IoHa^0  area  schools**^  l!he 
identity  of^  individual,  acihool  districts  can  be  determined  from  Tabl^  I^ ' 
Lch  shows  school  district  numbers.    Fot  Instance^  circle  number  H16 
Charles  City.     -  "  r  '        *  ^  ' 

A  study  of  this  figure  revels  that  a-slgnl£l<^nt  number  of  graduates 
Area  Iljhlgh  schools  attend^d"^  schools  other  tl^an  North  Iowa  Area 
imlty  College.    Fbr.  escsmple^  although  12  1972  gradti&tes  of  Corwlth-  ^ 
Hesle^  public  scHpols  were  attending  an  area  school,  ^enly  seven  were  en- 
rolled at  North  lowa^Area  Community  College..' 

'  '  '  '.  /  .         ■    ■'  ^'   '.      '  :  - 

C.    Enrollment  Trends  in  the  Area  School  ' 

—  ^ —  . 

,  '*Eeadcount"  enrpll^^t  at  North  Iowa  Area  Community  College  (Area  II) 
has  been  decreasing, steadily  since  the  fall  term  In  the  1967-68^chool  yaar. 
This  fact  Is  appar^ent  ^n  Figures  I  &  J»  and  T^ble  VII»    ,     -  ^ 

In  Figure  I  the  alternately  dashed  and  dotted  line  represents  fall 
term  enrollment  (as  reported  by  A^ea  II  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction^  Area  Schools  Branch)  slnc&  the  'fall  term  of  1966.    The  dashed 
line  Is  Indicative  of  the  enrollment  In  the  spring  quarter  since  spring  of 
1967-6d  and  the  solid  line  portrays  the  summer  term  enrollment 'since  the 
summer  of  1966.    The  vertical  distance  between  the  various  lines  Is  repre-^ 
aentatlve  of  the  net  gain  or  loas  bett^en  terms  In  a.  given  school  year. 
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be  ^u^ed  Ih  a  profesalQnal  manner;  it  should  not  be  uaed  to  Judge  the 
adequacy  of  a  glveh^ school  district  or* it3  staff,    tionditlons  outside 
the  school  affept-  college-attendance  propensity  ae  mentioned  earlier.  ^ 

Figure  G  dloplaya  the^  number  of  1972  graduates  frcmt  each  lova  school 
district  who  attei|^ed.bne  of  lawa*^  Area  Schpols  in  1972,    The  numbers  in 
^eoch  circle  repi^aent  the^^iumber  from  a  given  district  vho  went  to  an 
area  schbol,  andr  the  school  ^^^^rict  number.    Tlie  number  in  the  oval  repT 
regents  the  number  o^  Jirivate  dch(^Dl^  graduates  from  a  merged  area  who 
went  to  an  Iowa  area  sdhool,''  ^e  number  in  l;he  diaivond  is  the  area  totalt' 


^  Note  that  Area  sent  Idrg^  ti^. 
fufrtrtjion  ^>f  its  sizc^.  '^It  i^he  largest  Mr^ 
pf  the  1972  gr^uates,  772)^  Ar«a  k'lf^Ufie^^  an  area  s 

with  737,  and  Are^  X  wljti>81,  were'  next.'  <ifefy  187  Area  JV  s^tudents,  and 
217'Ar^a  XIV  students  went  on  (o  area  school£.  \ 


^re^ent&tion  to  ared  schpols^  a 
e  largest  Jar'ea  In  population  among  the  fifteen. 

-  '         chool.    Atea  V, 


On  the  map  showing  the  high  school  of  origin  of  Area  Hi  qtuderits, 
(Figure  H)  the  re£der  will  find '(hat  many  o^  Iowa  Lakes V  atudents^^were  recent 
graduated  of  schools  outolde  Area  XII..   In.Area  III  the  tbp  number  ^n  the 
circle  represents  th^number  o£  1972  grodua^^  from  thar  oiehool  district 
who. enrolled  at  loitaXakea/  ^£  bottom  number  repreeenta  the  1972  graduatea 
from  thdt  school  di^trlcV  who  enrolled    in  one  of  lowS^o  area  ochoola. ,  Zhe 
identity  of  individual  school  distr;Lcta  can  be^determined  from  Table  I*^ 
which  shows  school -district  numbers.    For  instance,  number  2133  to  Bverly.. 

A  atudy  of  thio  figure  reveals  that  a  significant  nm^or.  of  graduates 
from  Area'  III  hi^  achoolo  are  attending  schools  ot;her  than  Iowa  Lake^ 
Connnunit^  College.    For  exafitple,  although  ai:^  1972  graduatee  ot  Overly 
public  achools  are^attending  An  area  school,  &^ly  two  are  enrolled  at 
.  Iowa  Lakea. 


C.    Enrolliiieht.  Trends  in  the  Area  School^  '  o 

"Headcount**  enrollment  ^t  lova  Lakes  Conmmni(y  College  ^ao  been  some' 
what  erratic  a^lnce  the  1967*68  school  ypar.  TMs.fact  is  apparent  in 
Figures  't  and  J»  and  in  Table  ^VII. 

►  *  //  * 

In  Figure  I  the  alternately  dash^- and  dotted  line  represents  fall 

term  enr^ollment  Kas  reported  t>y  Area  III  to  the  State  Deparbnent  of  Public 

Instruction,  Area  Schools  Branch) » ^sinco  the  fall  term  of  1967*  ^The  short 

(Jashed  line  represents  the  winter  term  enrollment  since  the  winter  term 

o£  1967-68.    The  longer  dashed  line  is  ihdicative  of  the  enrollpent  in  (he 

spring,  quarter  since  spring  of  1968  and  the  solid  line  portrayo'  the  sumoer 

term  enrollment  aince  the  sunmer  of  1968.    The  vertical  distance  between 

the  various  lines  shows  the  net  gain  or^  loss  between^  terms  in  a  ^iveh  school 

year,    '  .  '  ,  '  " 
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be  ysed  in  a  professional  manner;  It  should  not  be  used  t6  judg^  the 
adequacy  of  a  given  school  dletrict  or  its  staff.    Conditions  ^tside 
the  school  affect  cotlege-attendaiice  propensity  as  mentiot^ed  earlier^ 

'Figure  G  displays  the  number  of  1972  graduates  from  each  lova  school^ 
district  who  attcfhded  onerof  lowa'^Area  Schools  in  1972,    The  numbers  U 
^ach  circle  represent  the  nuixd>€r  &:om  a  given  district  who  vent  to  an  » 
^area  schoob^  di>d  t;he  school  district  number.    The  number  in  the  oval  ,  * 
represents  th^  number  of  pftwte  school  graduated  from  a  merged  area  vho^ 
went  to  an  Iowa  area  school.    The  number  in  the  diamond"  is  the  area  total. 
:      '  ■  '    /  ■  '  -  ' 

|fo*^e  that  Area  XI  sent  the  largest  represetitatrCbn 'to  area  dohools^  a- 
fUnctlon  of,  its  siz^.    It  is-  the  largest  area  in  pppolatrion  among  the  fifteen. 
Of  the  1972  grafluates^  772  ^^a  Xt  students  chose' an  area  'school,  Are4 
with  737»  and  ^ea  X  with  ^81^  were  next.    Only  187  Area  IV  students^  and^  r 
-217  Area  XIV  students  went ''an  tp  area,  schools. 

^  On  the  map  showing  the  ^igh  echoql  of  orig'in  of  Area  IV  students^ 
<Figure  H)  the^readef  will  find  that  i^ny  of^Northwest  Iowa's  studentb^ 
are  rficent  graduates  of  schoc^s  outside  ArieA  IV.    in  Area  IV^.e^Sli*^ti^^^ 
nu^er  in  the  circle  represents  the  number  of  1972  graduatfes''^i^gs!;]^{^^^ 
school  district  i^d  enrolled  in  Area  tV.^    l*he  bottom  i^umber  represen^^::^^^^- 
^1972  graduates  from  that  school  district  who  enrolled  in  oi^e  oflIaW^*s/^ 
area  schools. >  The  identity  of  itidividual  school  districts  tan  be  deter- 
mined from  Table  I*  which  shows  school^district  numbers.    For  instance^ 
2862  is  .Hartley.        '   *  - 

-  '  •  '  .  '  '  , 

A  study  of  this  figure  re^veals  that  a*  significant;  nunibei;  of  graduates 
from  Area  IV  high  schqols  dre  'attending  school^ 'other  than  Nbrthwest  Iowa 
VocationSl  Sphool .    For  .trample,  althoqgh  four  1972  graduates  of  HartUy 
public  schools  are  attending  an  area  school^  otlly  one  isi  enrolled  at 
Northwest  Iowa.  ^  '  ' 

C,  \  Enrollment  Trends  in  the  Area  School^ 

'  »  I  : —  1  

'^Headcount**  enrollment  at  Northwest  Iowa  Vocartional  School  (Area  IV)  ; 
has  been  increasing  otnco  the  1967-68  school  :year.    This  fact  is  apparent 
in  Flguroa  1  and  J,  and  Table  Ull. 

In  Figure  1  the  altei^tcly  daobcd  and  dotted  line  reprooonto^all 
term  enrollment  (as  reported  by  Area  .IV  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  ^ 
Instruction,  Area  Schools  Branch),  since  the  fall  term  of  1967.    The  short 
.dashed  line  represents  the  winter  term  enrollment  since  the  winter  term 
of  1967-68.    The  long^  dashed  line  is  indicative  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
spring  quartj^r  s^t^ce  Spring  of  1968^  and  the  solid  line  portrays  the 
Summer  ferm  enrollment  since  the  summer  of  1968.    The  vertical  distanee 
between  the  various  lines  is  representative  of  the  net  gaip  or  loss  between 
terms  in.  a  given  school  year.'  ^ 
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be'u6$d  in  a  ptofasalonal  mannerj  it  should  not       us^d  to  Judge  th^ 
,       adequacy  of^a  glVjen  ochool  district  or  its  staff,    (^ondltlons  ^outside 
^he  schbpl  affect  cp^lege-^att^ndance  prc^ehslty  as  mentio|ied  earlier. 
^     y  /  '       ^  "  '  .    '        -      f  ^ 

'Figure  jS'dlsplays  the  number  oj!  1972  ^a<ltiates,  frodi^each  school 
4^st7^^^         att^ed  one  of  lowa'a  Area  Schools  in  1972.-   The  nunibers  in. 
each  circle  represent  the  numher  from  a 'given  district  who  went  ^n 
.  area  schodl^  an^  phe  scho<^l^dlstrict  nfumber.*  ^The  number  in  die  oyal 

represents  the- number  of  private'  school  -graduates  from  a  merged  area.tihd 
'  wqnt  \6  an  Iowa  toea  school.    The  n^m^er  in  the  diamond  is  the  ar^  total. 

.  1  ,  '  '  t 

...  <        ,  ^  ,  '  .  .  , 

Ijote  that  Area-XI  ^ent  the  largest  representation  to  ar$a  school^,  a 
^  functicm  of  its  size.     It  is  the  largest^aVe&  in  pbpulation  among  the 
fifteen.*   Of  the  1972  graduates,  772  AreOCI  students  chose  aJ^  area  *school\ 
'  Area  V,  with  737,  and^ea  X  with  6j81,  were  next/  'Only  187  Area  IV  students, 
and  ^^217  Area  XIV  studentfS'  went  on  to  area  schools;  ^  ' 

On  the  map  sfitowing  the  high  scbpolJof  origin  of  Area  V^^tudents, 
(Figure  H)  the^reader  will  find  that,  many  of^Ax^  V'q  studeaira  are  recen^- 
\^  graduates  of  ischools.  outside  Area  V*     Irt  Area  V^the  to^  nth^er  in  the  circle 
represents  the. number  qi  19 7 2^* graduates  from  tt>at  school  district'who  en-^ 
rolled  at  one  oKthe  three  Area  V  colleges.  ^  The  bottom  number^  represents  the 
1972  graduates  from  tha^  school  district  w^o  enrolled  {n  one  of  Iowa's^ 
:  area  schools,    ^e  idedtity  of  indlvidaul  jBchool  d^strict^  cai^  be  det^frmined 
fiTom  Table  I,  ^ich^ows  school  district  numbers.    For  instance^  B301 
'is  Pomeroy.  '  .  ^ 

^  A  study  of  thl^  figure  reveals  that  a  significant  n^>er  of  graduates 
from  A^ea  V  high  schools  are  attending  schools  other  than  one  of  Area  V*3 
Institutions,    For  ^cadtple,  although  22  1972  graduates  of  Clarion  public 
schools  are  attending  an  area  school,  only  16  are^enrolled  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Eagle  Grove,  Or  W6bster  City  Community  Colleges, 

C.    Enrollment  Trends  in  the  Area  School    ^    '       .  . 

**Headcount''  enrollment  at  Area  V  hasteen  increasing  steadily  since 
the  cr^tlon  of  the^area  school  system  in  the  l^66"67  year.  This  fact  - 
is  apparent  in  Figures  I  an^^J,  and  Tabfe  VII.         '  ^  ^ 

In  Pigure  I  the  altptoately  dashed  and  dotted  ^lino  reprooento  £all  ' 
term  eqrollmont  (ao  ^reported  by  Area  V  to  the  State  Deportment  of  Public 
^   Instruction,  Area  Schiolo  Branch}^  since  the  fal-L  term  of  1966.  The 

longer  daohed  line  Is  Indicative  of  the  enrollment  In  the  spring  ^term 
A  €<lnce  spring  of  1966  and  the  solid  line  .poxtrays  tlie  summer  term 
enrollment  since  the  summer  of  19^6.    The    vertical  distance  between  the 
various  lines  Is  representative  or  the  net  gain  or  loss  between  terms  "I 
a  ^iven  school  year*    ■    ^  .  ^    '  '  . 


staff.    Conditions  outside  the  seliool   affect  college-attendance  pro- 
penalty  as  mentioned  earlier.  .  ,    .*  '\ 

0    Vigme  G  displays  the  nuntber  ^f  1972  graduates  from  each,  Iowa  ; 
school , district  who  atterded  one  of  lotia^s  Area  Schools  In  1972.    The  * 
numbers  In  each  circle  represent  tHe  ictum^er  from  a  given  dlatrlc^^  xA^o  . 
wen(  to  ^>^arto' school >  and  the  ^chool  district  number.    The  nisiid>er 
in  the  oval  represents^ the  number  of  private  school  graduates 'from  a 
merged  area  who  went  to  an  Iowa  area  school.    The  i^umber  In  the  diamond 
Is  ^le  area  total.  ^      ^  , 

note  that/ Area  XI  dent  the  largest  representation  to  ar^a 
a  function  of  ns  slze.^  It  Is  the  largest  6irea' In  populaelonj 
.fifteen.    Of  the  1972  graduates^  772  Area  XI  students  cliose  gA 
school.    Area  V/  with  737j,  and  Ar-ia  X  wlth^  feSli  were  next/,  Ontj 
Area  IV  students  j,  and  217  Area  XIV  students  went  on  to  area  schpol^. 

On  ^he  map,  showing'  the  hl;|gh  school  of  orlgli^  of  Atea  Vl  studentfr^  *  ' 
(Figure  Hy  the  reader  will  find  that  many  o(  the-Area  VI  l3tudents  are 
recent  graduates  of  schools  oi^tslde  Area  VI.    In  ^ea.VI  the  top  num-' 
ber  In  the  circle  represfento^ffi^  number  of  197£  gjraduatei  from- that  ^ 
school  district^  who  enrolled  atrlowa  Valley .\   The  Wttom  nui^e^  represents 
the  1972  graduates  from  that  school  ^Isltlct^  who  enrolled  In  (me  of^ 
Iowa's  area  schools.    The  Identity  o^f  Individual  school  dlst3sift^s 
-can  be  determined  from  Table  I  which  sho^^^^aj^M 
For  Instancy.  2A21  la  Gorwln.  ^-^  i         {  '  ^^^mi^A   ^       '  " 

A  otoay^xtf  rthls^  reveals  thatf^V^  sigjil£ic^t:m  of 

graduates  from  Area  Vl  hig^^'^^i&hoola^-aseT^^  schools  oth^  than 

Ellsworth  or'l^rshalltown  Comminity  Cqlj^^^g^     For  ^p^Bmple^  although 
ten  1972  graduates  of  L.D.F.  public  schools  are  atteH^lng  att^xr^i^  ^hool» 
only  ste  are  enrolled  at  Alther  Ellpworth  4|^^J^shalltpyn>,  ^^y^ ' 

^.    ^nrollmetit  Trends  In  th&  Ai  ea  SchWl 

^Headcount'^  enrollment  at  the  lam  Valley  Community  Cdllege 
(Area  VI)  has  been  decreasing  st.ead>  ly  .slnc^  the  1966-1967  school 

'  In„,  figure,  I  the  J^^ltemately  dashed  and  dotted  line  repreale^^  fall 
term  "enrollment  (as  r^orted  by  Area       to  the^tater  De|kartm€flat^0^^ 
Instruc^ion;r  Area  Schools  Branch)^  since  the  fall  tetin  of  1966.  *  Tl^'-    ^  ^ 
longer  dashed  lln^  Is  Indlcatlve-^f  the  enrollment  In  the  spring  term  < 
since  spring  6f  196^  and  the  solid  line  portrays  the  Rummer  tejna  enroll-  ^ 
lAent  sl^cei^the  sumaer  of  1967.    The  vertical  dlstam^e-hetrween  the. 
Various  Jlnes  f's  representative  of  t^e  net  gain  ^or  .loss, between  terms. 
In  a  gli^en  school  year.'-  *  *        ,  '  "  .  '       '  ^ 


Thlo,  fact  Is  apparent  In  Figures  I  ind       and  Jabl^VlI 


tffV 
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be  used  In  a  professional  mannertdt  shoiSld  not  be  used  to  Judge  the 
adequacy  of     glven^chool  dlst;«.cOor  its  9taf£.-.  Conditions  outside  , 
the  school  affect  coll^ge->attend^G:e  prop^slty  as  .mebtlon^* earlier. 

"  ^      ^        ■      '     s      ^  .  ■  . 

Flffore  G  'dlsp^^s^  the  nus^er  o£^'  1972  graduates  frcnn  each  Idwa  school  ^ 
district  who  attend^  on^^^of  ^oWa*s  Area  Schools  In.  1972.    The  muhber  in 
each  circle  represent  t^e  nun^^^^i^^  given  district  who  went  to  an 
^rea,  school^,  and  ifhe  ^^c^^  district  number,  ^'&e  number  In  £be  oval 
represents  the  number  oc^lvat^  school  graduates  from  a  merged  area  who 
went  to  an  ^lowa  area,  school.    The  njnid)er  itv  the  diamond  is  the  area  total. 
■         '  *  .*         ^         * '  * 

^  Note  that  Are^  tl  .sent  the^  largest,  repi^ent^tlon  to-  ar'ea'*  schocfls^*  a  ^ 
function  of  Its  size.    It  Is  the  largest  ar^,  Ip  population  among  the 
fifteen.    Of  the  1972  griduates^  77i2  Area  XI  students  xhosa  .an  area  school. 
■Area 'V^  with  737,  and  Are^-^X  ^th  681,  ^rere^^next. Only  187  Area  IV  students, 
and  2S^  Ar^a' XIV  students]  wen^  on  to  area  sct^ols.  \  * 

bn  'the  map  shotting  rae  high  schooL  of  Origin  of  Area  V££- s^tudents » 
(Flgurg  H) . the  reader  will  ^flnd  that  many^a£;^e4  VII*s  studeq^ts  are  recent^ 
graduates  of  schools  outside  Areh  VII.    In  A^ea  VII  the  top  number  In  the. 
.circle  ri^reeehts  the  number  of  1972  graduates  frm  that  school  district 
enrolled  ui  Area  VII.    the  bottom  number  represents  the  1972  graduated.  . 
,from  thatl^hool  dlBtiflct;  who  enrol  led  In  one  of  lowa^si  area^schools. 
The  ldentlr|>  of  Indlvldudl^  school  districts  can  be'determlaed  from  Table 
I,  ^Ich  st\ot^'school  district  num&ers.    For  instance,  .,3042  Is  Hudson.* 

A  stifd/  o^  this  figure  reveals  that  a  , significant  jiumber  of  graduates 
from  Area  VII  hi^h  schools  4re  attending  schbols  cither  than  the  ;H^^eye 
Institute  ^of^TechAolggy.    Ecr  ex^pLe,  although  8V1972  graduates  of 
.Waterloo  ^public  schooJsS^ are  atl^endlng.ati  area  school^  only  58  are  enrolled 
at-Hawkeye  fech.    .        /        q  ,     ,         '  . 

C.    EnSrolIment  'trends  in  the  Area  School  ■  ^  ^  \ 

'  **Hekdcourit**  enrollment  at  BaWk^ye  Institute  ot  Technologjr  (Area  VIl) 
}^s  been  increasing. steadily  since  the  institution  was  founded  In  the  • 
1*967*^8  , school'  year.  '  This  fact  Is  apparent  in  Figures  I"  and  X,  'and  Table 
,V1I.^     .       ■  ■  '     '    '  . 

In  Flgute  I^th^altemately  dashed  and  dotted^lp^  represents  fall  ^ 
.term  enrbllmeiit  (as  reported  by  Area  VII  to  the  State  0e|>artment  of  .Public 
Instruction,  Area  Schools  Branch)^  since  th^  fail  term  jo£  1967,    The  short 
dashed*^  line  repr^sents^  the  winter  te^^  enrollment  since  the  winter  term 
of  1967-68.    The  longer  dashed  line  is  indicative  of  the  enrdllment  in  the 
spring  quarte^  <slnce^sprlng  of  196^  and  the  solid  line  portrays^'^e  ' 
summer  term  enro^meiit  since  the  suimner  oi  1968^  *  The  vertical  ^dlstanceV 
be^tween  tfie  various  lines /Ib  representative  of  the  net  gain  or  Ibss  between 
terms  in  a  given  school  yeaif^.  7  r 


be  used  in  a  prcrf  essional  inanner;Vit  ^ould  not  be  used  to  Judge  the 
adequacy  of  a  given  school  district  or  its  staff.    Condition's  mtside 
•the  school  affect  college'att'^dan^e  propensity  as  menWctoejd  earlier.  ^ 

Figjtire  G  displays  the  nuinber  o£t97  2  graduates  from  eddt  iGwa  school 
dis^trict  who  attended  one  of  lowa^s  Area  School  in  1972.  "  the' numbers  ip 
each  circle  represent  the'numbex  frcmt^a  given  district  vHo  wmt  to  an  ^ 
area  school,  and  the  school  district  nuinber.    The  number  in  ohe  oval^ 
represents  the  number  of  private  school  graduates  from  a  merged  area  ^o 
went  to  an  Iowa  arba  school.    .The  nuinber  in  the^di^ond  ifi  the^  area  totals 

Note  that  Area  XI  sent  the  largest  r^i»resentation  to  area  sdioolj?,  a 
function  of  its  size.    It  4.S  the  largesjl^  area  in  population  among  the  flfteep. 
Of  the  1972  graduated^  p72  Are^  XI  students  chose  an  area  school.  Area 
with  737,  and  Area  X  with  681,  vr^re  next.    Only  187  Area  IV  students, _  " 
and  217  Area  XIV  students  went  on  to  area  ^chools,  ^     '  ,  ^ 

^   On  the  map  showing  the  l|is^  School  of  origin  ^f  Eastern  lom^ 
Comnoinity  College  stud^ts^  (Figure  H)  th^  reader  ^ilL  £lnd  that  okny  of 
Area  IX^s  students  are  redent  gr-aduates  of  schools  outride  Area  IXl  In' 
Area  IX  the.  top  number  in  the  circle  represents  the  nuinbbr  of  1972  Waduates 
from  that  dchool  dtstric^  who  enrolled  at  Sastet^  Iowa  Conmnmity  College, 
The  bottom  number  represents  the  1972  graduates  from  that  school' dis^trict 
who  enrolled  in  one  of  Iowa*s  »ea  schools.    The  identity  of  individual 
schpol  districts  tan  be  determined  ^om  Table       which  shows  school  dlstri'ct 
mimbers.    For  instance, ^  6,975  is  West  Liberty. 

1  A  study  of  this  figure  reveals  that  a  signific^t  nuo^^  of  graduates^^. 
^om  Area  IX  high  schools  are  attending  schodls  other  than  Eastern  lo^  ^ 
Ccmmuni,ty  College.    For  escampl^e,  althpugh  22  1972  graduates  of  West  Liberty 
pu)^lic  schools  &re  attendj^pg  aiuarea  school,  only  17  are  enrolled  at 
Eastern  lowa^ 


C.    En^llment  Trends  in  the  Area  School 

*'Headoaunt^  enrolls^nt  ^t  £aat<^rn  £owa  Connnutlity  College  (Area  IX) 
has  .been  increasing  steadily  since  the  1967*68  school  year.    This  fact 
is  apparent  in  Figures  t  and  J,  and  Table  VII. 


\ 


In  Figtire  I  the  alternately  dashed  and  dotted  line  represents  fall 
term  enrollnient  (as  reported  by  Area  IX  to  thej^ate  DepartBoent  olf  Publjc^ 
Instruction,  Area  Schools  Branch),  since  the  fafll  term  of  1966.    The  short 
dashed  line  represents  the  winter  term  enrollment  since  the  winter  term 
of  1968-69,    The  Idnger  dashed  line  is  indicative  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
spring  quartjer  aince  spring  of  1968  and  the  solid  line  portrays  th<3  . 
summer  term  enrol  Iment^slnce  the  summer  of  1969,    The  vertical  distance 
between  the -various  lines  is  representative  of  the^  net  gain  or  loss  between 
terms  in  a  given  school ^jfearJ  ^  ,  ^  -  ^ 
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,        ^        Table  VI  is  comprised  of^ individual  school  district  data.    From  thls^ 
area  school  personnel  can  se6  which  school  districts  are  roost  and  least  * 
^   '   Likely  to  "send**  stwdjsnts  to  two  and  fourryear  institutions.     It  is  impor- 

tfant  that  the  data  displayed  In  this  table  be  treated  confidentially  and- 
^      be  used  in  a  professional  manner;     it   should  not  be  used  to  judge  the 
^        adequacy  of  a  giver\^  school  district  or  its  staff.    Conditions  outside 
'    the  school  affect  college-attendance  propensity  as  in6ntioned  earlier, 

Figure  G  displaj^s  the  number  of  1972  graduates  from  each  Iowa  school 
district  who   attended  one  of  Iowa*s  Area  Schools  itf^l972.    The  numbers  in  _ 
.  each  circle  represent  the  number  from  a  given  district  who  went  to  an 
area  school,  and  the  school  district  number,    'The  number  in  the  oval, 
represents  the  number  of  private  school  graduates  from  a  merged  area  who 
went  to  an  Iowa  area  school.    The  number  in  the  diamond  is  the  ajea  total. 

Note  that^Area  XI  sent  th4  largest  representation  to  are^  schools^^ 
\  a  function  of  its  size,     ic  is  the  largest  area  in  population-  among  the    ^  ^ 

f      fifteen.    Of  the'  L97^  graduates,  772  Area  XI  students  chose  an  area  school. 

Area  V,  with  737  ,  and  Area  X  with  681,  were  next.  Only  l87*Area.IV  students, \ 
and  2l7  Ar^a  XIV  students  went  on  to  area  schools,  ,     "  ^  ' 

'      ^      On  the  map  showjing  the  high  scfiool  of  origin  of  Area  X  stutlents, 
(Figure  H)  the  reader  will  find  that  many  of  Area  X's  students  are  recent 
gra4uates  of  schools  outside  Area  X.     In  Area^  X  the  top  number  in  the  circle, 
^  represents  the  nulnber  of  19^2  graduates,  from  that  school  district  whQ  enrolled 
at  Kirkwood^.    The  bottom  number  represents  the  197-2  graduates  from  that  , 
school  district  wh9  are  enrolled  in  one  of  Iowa's  ^rea  schools.    The  iden-  ^ 
,  tlty  of  individual  .school  districts  c^n  be  determined  from  Table  I,  which 
'  shows  school  dlstrict'numbers.    For  instance,  609  is  the  Benton  county 
scJhool  district.  *  '  '  - 

A  Study  of  this  figure,  reveals  that  a  significant  number*  o£  graduates 
from  Area  X  high  schools  are  attending  schools  pther  than  Kirkwonod^ommunity 
Colleg^e-,    For  example^  although  19  1972  graduates  of  Benton  .county  publ^. 
.^schools  ahe  attending  an  area  school,  only  12  are  enrolled  at  Kirkwood, 

'  C.    Enrollment  Trendfe  la  the  Area  School 

**Headcount***  enrollment  at  Kirkwbod  Communit;y  College  (Ar^a  X)  has 
been  increasing  steadily  since  the  196?'*68  school  year,'^  This  fact  is 
'    ,      apparent  in  Figures  I  &  J,  and  Table  VII,  » 


In  Figure  I  the  alternately  dashed  and  dotted  .l£ne  represents  fallf 
term  enrollment  (as  reported  by  Area  X  to  the  State  Depairtment ,  of  Public 
Instruction,  Area  SchoPls  Brinch) ,  since  the  fall  term  of  1967.    The  short 
dashfed  line  represents  the  wrificer  term  enrollment  since  the  winter  tivm 
fat  1967-68,    The  longer  cashed  line  is  indicative  of  the  enrollmeiK  in-  the 
^^pring  quarter  ^ince  spring  c&^Ti968  and  the  solid  line  portrays  t\\^  summer 
term  enrollment  since  the  summer  of  1968.    The  vertical  distance  betii^een  ^ 
the  various  lines  is  representative  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  betvean  tierms  / 
in  a  given  school  year.     ^ ,  ^  .  *  ,  >iL 
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be  used  in  a  professlorml  manner;  it  should  not  be  used  to  Judge  the 
adequacy' of  a  gfven  school  dlstrlcTt  or  its  staff-    Conditions  outside 
the  school,  atiect  c611ege7att€ndance  propensity  ae  mentioned  earlier. 


Figure  G  displ^^  the  taunbei^  of  1972  graduates  from  each  Iowa  achool 
district  who  attended  ^ne  of  It>wa*s  Area  Schools  in  1972.    lUip  numbers  in 
eafeh  circle  repr^esent  the  number  froi^  a  given  district  who  went  to  ari 
area  school,  and  the.  schpgl  district^^umber.    The  number  in  the  oval 
s  represents  the  numbervof  private  school  graduates  from^.*werged  area  who 
went  to  an  Iowa  area  school.    The  num^r  foi  the  diamond  is  the  area  total. 


•      Not^  that  Area  XI  sent  the^argest  representat'ion^o  area  schools  a 
futtyatiQn"  of  its  sizes    It  is  th^  largest  area  in  population  among  the 
«fi^reen*f^   Of  the  1972  graduates,  772  Area  XI  students*  chose  an  ar^  sch^l.  ^ 
^  Area  V,  ^with  737,  ancl  Area  ^with  681*  were  next.    Only  187 'Area  IV  students^ 
and. 217  Area  XIV  students  went  on  to  area  schools. 

On  the  map  showing  the  high  school  of  .origin  of^Des  Efolnes  Area  Ccp- 
munitx  College  (Figure  H)S  the  reader  will  find  theft  njany  of  Area  XI's 
students  are  recent  graduates  of  schpols  outside  Area*XI.    In  Area  XI  the 
top  number  in  the  circle  represents  the  number  of  1972  graduates  from  that 
school  districtwho  enrolled  at*  Des  Moines  Area  Comoiunity  College.    The  bottom 
number  represents  the  1972  graduates  from  that  scho'ol  district  who  en* 
rolled  in  orte  of  lowa^Vs  area  schoqls.  *  The>  ^Idetitity  of  individual  school 
districts  can  be  determined  from  Table  I,  which  shows  s&hool  district  numbers 
For  instance,  1359  ia  Colo.  '  " 

A  study  of  this  figure  reveals  that  a  signif i^cant  .pumbelr  of  graduates 
from  Area  XI  high  schools  are  attending  schools' other  than  Das  Moines  Area 
Comotunity  College.    For  example,,  although  seven  1972  graduates  of  Colo 
public  schools  are  atj^'ending  an  area  school,  only  thr^e  are  enrolled  at 
Des  Moines  Area  Community  College.  n 
»    "  "  *         .     '  \ 

C.    Enrollment  Trends  in  the  Area  Schoal 

,  "HeadcQunt"  enrollment  at  Des'Mbines  Area  Comii^nity  College  (Area  XI) 
has  been  increasing  steadily  since  th^  1967-6&  jschpol  year.    Thl^  fact  is 
apparent  In  Figures  I  and  J,  and  Table  VII, 

In  Figure  I  the  alternately  dashed  and  dottejU  line  represents  fall 
term  enrollment  (as  reported  by  Area  XI  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Area  Schools  Branch)^  since  the  talfi  .term  of  1^167.    The  short 
dashed  line  represents  the  winter  term  enrollmei(t  since  the  winter  term 
of  1967r68;    Thje  longer  dashed  line  Is  indicatwe  of.ther  enrollment  in  the 
spring  quarter  since  spring  of  1968  and  the  so/id  line  portraj^s  the  summer 
term  enrollment  since'the  summer  of  1968.     The    vertical  distance  between  the 
various  lines  is  representative  of  the  net  gain  or  -Ipss  between  terms  in 
a  given  school  year.  ^  j  ' 
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be  used  in  a  profeaslonalntanner;  it  should  not  be  used  to  Judge  the 
adequacy  of  ^  given  school  district  or  its  staff.    Conditions  outside" 
the  school  aftect  college-^attendance  propensity  as  mentioned  Earlier* 

Figure  G  displays  the  nuinber  of  I97^gr^ates  from  each  Iowa  school 
district  who  attended  one  of  Iowa's  LArea  Schools  in  1972*     The  numbers  in 
ea^h  circle  represent  the  number  from  a  given  district*  ^o  went  tjo  an  ^ 
area  school,  and  the  school  district  number-    The  nuitiber  in  each  oval 
r'epresents  the  number  of  private  school  graduates  from;a  merged  area  who 
went  to  an^Iova  area  school.     The  number"  in  eaih  diamond  is  the  area  total. 

'Note  tha^  Area  XI  sent,  the  largest  representation  to  area  schools,  a 
function  of  its  size.    It  is  the  largest'area  in  population  among  the  fifteen* 
Of  the  1972  graduates,  772  Area  XI  students  chose  ^  area  school.    Area  V, 
with  737  graduates;  and  Area  X  with  681,  were  next'     Only  187  Area  IV  graduates 
and  217  Area  XIV  graduates  went  on  to  art&a  schools. 

On  the  map  showing  the  high  school,  of  origip  of  Area  XII  students, 
(Figure  H)  the  reader  will  find  that  many  of  Area  XII' 9  students  were  recent 
graduates  of  schools  outside  the  area.     In  Area  XII  the  top  number  in  the 
circle  represents  the  nuinber  of  1972  graduates  from  that  ochool  jdistrict  who 
^^jirolled  at  Western  Iowa.  Tech.     The  bottom  number,  represents  the  1972 
graduates  from  that  school  district  who  enrolled  in  one  of  Iowa's  area  * 
schpols.     The  Identity  of  Individual  school  districts  eaq  be  determined 
from  Table  I,  which  shows  school  district; numbers .    For  instance,  circle 
numlTer  1152  is  Cherokee.  *         •  \  . 

w    ^  .  »  V         .  ' 

A  study  <^f  this^i^re  reveals  that  a' singificant  number  of  graduates 
from  Area  XII  high  scfiools  attended  schools^  other  than  Western  Iowa  Tech, 
For  example,  althou^~2l  1972  graduates  of  Cherokee  public  schools  were 
attending  an  area 'school,  only  four  were  enrolledlat  Western  Iowa  Te^h. 

C» ,   Enrollment  Trends  in  the  Area  School 

"Headcount"  enrollment  at  Western  Iowa  Tech  (Area  XII)  has  been 
Increasing  markedly  since  the  1966  School  year.    This  fact  is  apparent  , 
in  Figures  I  and  J,  and  Table  VII.        ,  ^ 

la.  Figure  I  the  alternately  dashed  and  dotted  line  represents  , fall 
ter^n  enroKment^  (as  reported  by  Area  XII  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instmictlon,  Area  Schools  Branch)  since  the  fall  term  of  1966*     The  short 
dashed  l^ne  represents  the  winter  term  enrollment  since  the  winter^  term 
^of  1966-6^*    The  longer  dashed  line  is  indicative  o^^Hie  enrollment^  in  the 
spring  quarter  since  spring  of  1967  and  the  solid  lii^  portrays'the 
summer  term  enrollment  since  the  summer  of  1967.     The    vertical  distance ^ 
between' the  various  lines  is  r^resentativ^  of  the  net  gain  or  loss     '  ' 
between  terms  in  a  given  school  y^^ar. 
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be  used  in  a  professional  mannW;  it  flhot(J.d  not  be  used  qp  judge  the 
adequacy  of  a  given  school  district  or  it£r  staff.     Conditions  outside 
the  school  affect,  college-attendance  propensity  as  ^ntioned  earlier. 

/ 

*        Figure  G  displays  the  number  of  1972  graduates  ^rom  each  lam  school 
district  who  atten<ied  one  of  Iowa's  Area  Schools  in  1972-     The  iiuftibers  fli  ^ 
each  cir<;le  represent  the  number  from  a  given  district  who  went  to  an  *^ 
area  schopl,  and  the  school^district  number.    T^e  number  in  the  oval 
represents  the  number  of  private  school  graduatfes  from  a  merged  area  who 
went  to  an  Icjwa  area  school.-  The  number  in  tjcie  diamond  is  the  area  total.  ^ 

that  Area  XI  sent  the  largest  j^epjresentation  to  ^ea  schools,  a 
function^f  its  size.     It  is  the  largest  a/ea  in  population  among  the  fifteen. 
Of  the  L^72  graduates,  772  Area  IX 'Students  chose  an  area  schools    Area  V, 
with  73A  and  Area  X  with  68I,  t?ere  next.  '  Only  187  Area  IV  students,  and 
.    217  Area^XIV  students  went  on  to  ar$a  schools.     ^      -  ^ 

On  the  map  showing  the  high,  sthool  of  origin  of  Area  XIM  ^tud^^nts, 
.    (Figure  H)  the  ;^reader  will  find  that  many  6f  Iowa  Western  Community  College's 
/      students  are  recent  'graduates  of  schools  outside  Area  XIII.     In    Area  JCIII 
^     the  top  number  in  the^citcle  represents  the  number  of  1,972  graduates  from 
^  t^hat  school  district  who  enrolled  ^  Iowa  Western.,    The  bottom  number  represent 
the  1972  graduates  from  that  school  dl«rict  who  enrolled  in  one  lowa^'s 
area  schools.     The  Identity  of  individual  school  districts  can  be  deter- 
mined from  Table  I>  which'  shows  sctfbol  district  numbers^.  ■  For  instance, 
1917  is  Dunlap. 

A  study  of  this  figure  reveals  that  a  significant  number  of  graduates 
from*Area  XIII  high  schools  are  attending  schools  other  th^  Iowa  Western 
Community  College.    For  example,  although  five  1972  graduates  of  Dunlap 
public  schools  ara  attending  an  area  school,  only  two  are  enrolled  at  lov^ 
^       Western  Community  College. 

C.     Enrollment  Trends  in  the  Area  School 

^  *'Beadcount"  enrollment  at  Iowa  Western  Community  College  (Area  XIII) 

h^s  been  increasing  steadily  since  the  1966*67  school  yeai-^  This  fact  is  , 
apparent  in  Figures  I  and  J,  and  Ta&le  VII. 


In  ^Figur^  I  the  altei;nately  dashed  and  dotted  line  represents  fall 
term  enrollment  (as  reported  by  Area  XIII  to  the  State  Qepartment  of  Public 
Inst^ruction,  ^rea^  Schools  Branch),  since  the  fall  term  of  1966^    The  |hort 
tiashed  line  represents  the  winter  term  enrollment  aince  the  winter^  tejm 
of  1968-^.    -The  longer  dashed  line  is  indicative  of  the  enrollment  In  the 
Spring  quarter  since  spring  of  1968  and  the  sdlid' line  portrays  the  | 
sumEDer  term  enrollment  since  the  aiumner  of  1968.    The  vertical  distance 
between  the  vsCrious  lines  Is  representative  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  between 
'terms  in  a  given  school  year. 
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"be  used  in  a  professional  ntanner;    It;  sbou^  not  be  used  to  Judge  tik^C  i^^^ 
adequacy  of  a  given  school  district  ojr  its  staff.    Conditions  outfftde  .^"^ 
the  school  affect  college^attendance  propensity  as  mentioned  earlier^ 

Figure  G  displays  the  number  of  1972  graduates  from  each  lowa  school^  ^  ^  - 
district  who  attended  one' of  Iawa*s  Area  ^cHdoIb.  in  1972.    The  nunifbers  in  * 
each  circle  represent  the  number  from  a  given  district  T?ho  went  to  an  area 
school,  and  the  school  district  number.    The  number  in  the  oval  represents 
the  number  of  privarte  school  graduates  from  a  merged  area  who  went  to  an 
Iowa  area  school.^    The  number  in  the  diamond  is  the  area  total. 

Note  that  Area  XI  sent  the^  largest  representation  to  area  ochools,  a 
function  of  its  size.     It  Is  tt^^  largest  area  in  population  at^ong  the 
fifteenv    Of *  the  1972  graduates,  772  Area  XI  students  chose  an  area  school. 
Area  V,  with  737,  and  Area  X  with  661,  were  n^t.    Only  187  Ai^ea  TV  stui^ents, 
and  217  Area  XIV  students  went  on  to' area  schools.  y  ^  j 

t-ff     "  * 

On  the  map  showing  the  high  sch9oI  of  origin  of  Area  XIV  students, 
(Figure  H)  the  reader  will  find  that  several  of  Southwestern*  8  students 
are  recent  graduates  o£  schools  outside  Area  XIV.     In  Area  XIV  the  top' 
number  in.  the  circle  represents  the  ntunber  of  1972  graduates  from  that 
school 'district  who  enrolled  In  Area  ^V.    The  Bottom  number  represents  the 
1972  graduates  from  that  school  district  who  enrolled  in  one  of  Iowa's 
area  schools.    The  identity  of  Individual  school  districts  can  be  deter-* 
mined  from  Table  I,  which  s hows ^  school  district  numbers.    For  Instance, 
''1,211  is  Clarke  Community. 

A  study  of  this  figure  reveals^  that. a  si^lficant  number  of  graduates  . 
from  Area  XIV  high  schools  are  a'ttendlng  dchools  other  thari'Soutbwestern 
Community  College.     For  example,  although  13  1972  ^aduates  of  Clarke 
public  schools  are  attending  an  airea  school,. only  S  are  enroiled  at 
Southwestern.  .  '  ^  - 

'    :        '     Kjy'     '         .  .  ■ 

C.    Enrollment  Trends  In  the  Area  School 

*'Headcount**  enrollment  at  Southwestern  Community  College  (Area  XIV^ 
^ds  been  increasing  steadily  since  the  1966  i^choal  3^^*  ^  This  fact  is 
apparent  in*  Figure  I  &.  J,  and  Table  VII.  *  W 

In  Figure  I  the  alternately  dashed  and  dotted  line  represents  fall 
term  enrollment  (as  reported  by  Area  XIV  to  the  State  Deportmant  of  Public 
Instruction,  Area  Schools  Branch),  Qlnce  the  fall  term  of  1966.    The  ^  j 
dashi^d  line  is  Indicative  of  the  enrollmeik  in  the  spring  term  since  : 
spring  of  1968,,  and  the  solid  J^lne  portrays  the  summer  te^*  enrollment 
since  the  summer  of  1968.    The  vertical  distance  between  the  various  lines 
is  representative  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  between  terms  in  a  given  school 
year. 
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be  used  in  a  professional  manner;    ic  should  not  be  used  to  Judge  the 

^dequacy  of  a  given  school  district  or  ics  ataff.    Conditions  outside' 

Che  school  affecc  college-attendance  propensity  as  mentioned  eaflier.    .        ^  * 

Figure     displays  t1^#  number  of  1972' graduates  from  each  Iowa  school 
discrlcc  who  accend^d  one  of  Iowa  *s  Area  Schools  In  1972*    The  numbers  in 
each  circle  represenc ' the  number  from  a  given  district  who  want  ta  an 
area  school,  and  che  school  discricc  number.    The  numtber  in  the  oval 
repi'esencs  che  number  of  privace  school  graduates  from  a  merged  area  who 
wenc  Co  an  Iowa  area  school;    The  number  in  t\)B  diamond  is  the  oreQ  total. 

Noce  chac  Area  XI  senc  the  largesc  representation  t<f  area  cchoOLle,^  a 
funccion  o^  fc's  size.     Ic  is^che  largesc  area  in ' population  {UBong  the  fifteen,  - 
Of  che  1972  graduaces ,  772  A^rea  XI  students  chose  an  area  school.    Area  V, 
with  737,  and  Area  X  wich  681,  were  next.    Only  187  Area  IV  students,  }f 
and  217  Area  XIV  scudencs  wenc  on  co  area  schools. 
>  > 

On. che  map  showing  che  high  school  of  origin  of  Area  XV  otudjsnto, 
'  (Figure  H)  the  reader  will  find  that  many  of  Indlin  Bills'  atudentc  are 
recent  graduaces  of  schools  *outside  Area  XV,     In  Area  XV  the  top  number  in 
che  circle  represencs  che  number  of  1972  graduaces  from,  chat.  School  district; 
enrolled  ac  Indian  Hills  Communicy  College.  ^  The  bottom  number  represents 
^  che  1972  graduaces  frtim  chac  school  districc  ^Ao  enrolled  In  one  of 
lowa^s  area  schools.    The  idencicy  of* individual  school  districto  can  be 
determined  from  Table  I,  Which  shows  school  ^^crict  numbers.    For  inscance, 
5,013  is  Oskaloosa.  *^ 

A  scudy  of  thisi  figure  reveals  that  a  significant  number  of  gradtiaces 
froth  Area  XV  high  sphools  are  att^ending  Qchools  ochei^  chan  Indian  Hills. 
>  For  example,  alchoi^gh  thirceen,  1972  graduates  of  Oskaloosa  public  sohools 
are  accending  an  at;ea  school »  only  eighc  are  enrolled  ac  one  of  che  Indian 
Hills  campuses.  . 
'  ,  ■ 

C,     EnrgllmentL  Trends  in  the  Area  School 

"iieadcounc"  enrollmenc  ac  Indian  Hills  (Area  XV) ^  has  been  approKlittacely 
mainca\ning  since  che  1967-68  School  year.  This  face  id  apparenc  in  Figures 
I  &  J,  and  Table  VII, 

In  Figure  I  che  alcernacely  dashed  and  dotted  line  represents  fall 
cenn  enrollment  (as  reported  by  Area  XV  co  the  Scace  Deportment  of  Public 
Inscrucclon,  Area  Schools  Branch)^  since  the  fall  term  of  1967*    Thp^shorc  !  ^ 
dashed  line  represencs  che  winter  term  enrollment  since  the  winter  cerm  of  ' 
1968-69,    Thd  longer  dashed  line  is  indicative  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
spring  quarter  since  spring  of  1968,  and  the. solid  line  portr&ys  the  summer 
cerm  enrollmenc  siqpe  che  summer  of  1968,    The  **S**  lines  represents  sdnescer 
cerm  enrollmenc;  che  "Q"  lines  represenc  <tuarcer  term  enrollmenc,    Th#>  vertical 
distance  between  the  various  lines  is  representative  of  ch€  net. gain  or  loss 
between  terms  in  a  given  school  year,  '  • 
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be  used  in  a'  profeBBiooal  toanner,    it  ehould  not  be  used  to  judge  the  ^ 
.  adequacy  of  a  given'aclfoat  district  or  its  staff.    ConditipiiEt.  outside 
the  Bchool^af feet  cottege'-attendance  propenaity  ae  mentioned  earlier/ 

Figu^  Q'diBpUye  the  number  of"l972  graduates  from  each  Iowa  school 
district  who    attended  one  of  lowa^B  Arda  Schools  in  1972*    The  nupib^rs.in 
each  circle  represent  the  number  from  a  given  district  who  vtent  to  ao  ^ 
area  scho&l,  ^nd  the  school  district  ninid}er.  '^The^number  in  the  oval  . 
represents  the  number  &|^rivate  school  graduates  from  a  merged  area  who 
went  to  an  lima  area  school.    The'^umber  .in  the  diamond  is  the  are^  total\ 

■         -  '  .  ■  t  ^  \  ' 

Nota  that  Ar^&\XI  sent  tjie  largest  representation  to  area  schools »  a 
..function  of  its  size,    lit  is  the  largQot  a^ea  in  population  aiE^g  tho  fifteen. 
Of  ehe  1972  girad^ates,  772  Area  XI  students  chos^  an  area  school.  ""AreaV, 
with  737,  and 'Area  X  with  681,  were  next.    Only  187  Area  IV  students,  and 
,217  Area  ^IV  students  went  on  to 'area  schools, 

J  On  the  ntap  showing  the  high  school  of  origin  of  Area  XVI  students, 
(Figure  H)  the  reader  will  -find  that  some  of  Southeastern 's  students  are 
recent  graduates  of  schools  out^idoiArea  XVI.  ^In  Area  XVI  the  top  number 
in  the  circle  represents  the  number  ot  1972  graduates  from  that  school 
district  who  enrolled  in  Area  XVI*    The  bottom  ntmiber  represents  the  1972 
graduates  from  that  school  district  who  enrolled  in  one  of  Iowa's  area  % 
schools.    The  identity  of  ^Individual  school  district^  can  be  determined 
from  Table  I,  which  shows  school  district  ntunbers.    For  Instance,  3312 
is  Kepkuk.  .  * 

A  study  of  this  figure  reveals  th^t  a  significant  number  of  graduates 
from  Area  XVI  high  schools  are  attending  schools  ott^er  than  Southeastern 
Iowa  Community  College. ^  For  example,  although  65  1972  graduates  of  Keokuk 
'public  school?  are  attending  an  area  ^hdoli  only  58  are  enrolled  at 
Southeastern  J ow^  Community  CPllege.  , 

'^s  ■ 

C.    Enrol  Inffint  Trends  in  the  Area  School  o  , 

^^"Headcount'*  enra^lment  at  Southe^tem  Iowa  Cotnmunity  tottog^  (Area-XVl) 
has  been  increasing  steadily  since  the  1967*68  school  year.    This  fact 
is  apparent  in  Figures'  I  &  J,  and  Table  VII. 

In  Figure  I  the  alternately  dashed  ^nd  dotted  line  represents  fall 
term  enrollment  (as  reported  by  Area  XVI  to  the  State  Departn^nt  bf  i^ublic 
Instruction,  Area  School's  Branch),  since  the  fall  term  of  1967.    The  she  rt 
dashed  line  r^prnesents  the  wint^^quarter  enrollment  since  the  winter  t^rm 
9f*l968.    The  longer  dashed  lin^,- is  indicative  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
spring  quarter  since  spring  o^^68,  and  the  solid  line  portrays  the 
.  summer  tetm  enrollment  since         summer  of  1968,    The  "S'*  linefl  represent 
semester  enrollment,  the  "Q"  represents  quarters.    The  vertical  distance 
between  the  various  lines  is- representative  of  the  net  gain  or  lo.js  btitween 
terms  in. a  given  school  year.  ^ 
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AREA  6  ENROLLMENT  BY  QUARTER  AND  SBMESTER    1966  72 
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AREA  10  ENROLLMENT  BY  QUARTl^R     1967  72 
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AREA  13  ENROLLMENT  B¥  OUARJEH-AMD  SfMESTER       1968- 72 
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AREA  14  ENROLLMENT  BY  SEMESTER  1M6-1972 
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AREA  10  ENROLLMENT  BV  Qt»WTER  WITHIN  YEAR     1967  -72 
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I 

TABU  Vil 

^  AREA  I 
VOCATIONAL  TECHMICAL  ENROLLtiEHT 

-  HEADCOUNT  ONLY 

-TERM 

,  HBADCOUWT 

CHANGE  WITH 
QTR.  IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING 

CHANGE  WITH 
SAME  QUARTER 
A  YEAR  AGO 

 ">4»  '  !  

170 

N,A- 

N.A. 

■  Winter 

M.A.  * 

V       n.'a,  ^ 

N.A. 

Spring 

N.A- 

N- A-  V 

■  ^N-A. 

1968-69/ 

Summer 
Fait 

339 

M  A 

V*  *  A* 

:  N.*A.. 
.      99,4%  , 

Winter 

,309          .  , 

f        8  •  8% 

N.A. 

Spring 

■  V 

»  320 

N.A. 

'  "  Summerr 

208 

-35.0%  ' 

N.A.  ■ 

1969-70 

Fall 

454 

+118.3% 

.+33.9% 

Winter 

423' 

'  •  -6.8% 

+36.9% 

Spring 

425 

+0.5% 

+32.8% 

Slimmer 

291^ 

• 

-31-5% 

•■   ,  +39.9% 

1970-71 

Fall 

531 

+182:5%. 
-3',  6% 

+17.0% 

Winter 

512  ' 

+21 .0% 

Spring  , 

485  ^ 

■  -5.3% 

+14.1% 

Summer 

341 

-29.7% 

+17.2% 

197V-72 

Fap 

•    '  515 

+151.0% 

-3.1% 

Winter 

505  ' 

-2.0% 

-.11,4% 

*  .-  trif'.  f 

Spring 

ia9 

-3,2%      :t  ■"■ 

i:^  ■'  -4.5% 

Summer 

240 

* 

v-50.9%  / 

-29.6% 

1972-73 

Fall 

827 

+3^44,6%  / 

+60.6% 

Winter 

823 

■■-0.5%-"  .,. 

+6fec^.  ■ 

X 


ERIC 


TABLE  ysj 
AREA  ZZ. 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 

* 

•  -  HEADCOUHT  QNLY 

YEAR 

f 

TERM. 

\   '  ■ 

HEADCOUNT 

CHAMGE  WlTH . 
SEM.  yiMMEtHATELY,. 

Receding 

CHANGE  WITH 
SAME  SEt&STER. 
A  VEAR  AGO 

1966-67  V 

Fall 

17(3©  . 

 ,.  i 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Spring 

N-A. 

N.A. 

Summer 

N.A.- 

N.A. 

■  N.A. 

1967-68 

Fall 
Spring 

.     ,  1800 
N.A. 

N.A.    •  ' 
N.A. 

+5.3%'  . 
'.  N.A. 

Sunsner 

.  N.A. 

'■*rN.A. 

N.A. 

1963-69 

Fail 

1674 

N.A. 

-7.0%= 

Spring 

1536 

N.A. 

Sumtner 

403 

.-73.8%  * 

H.A. 

l969-7\) 

Fall 

1728 

+328^37. 

+3.2% 

5  Sorine 

15A8  ^ 

^0.4% 

+0.8% 

Sumntsr 

417  ^ 

-73.1%  ^ 

+3.5% 

1970*71 

Fall 

163? 

+293.0% 

-5.2% 

SorinE 

N  ^^^^ 

-4.0% 

+1.6% 

Summer 

)  434 

-72,4% 

+4. 1% 

1971-72 

Fall 

1532  \ 

+253.0% 

-6.5% 

r  ^ 

Sorine 

1403 

-8.4% 

-  -lp.8% 

#  f 

Summer 

339 

-75.8% 

-21.9% 

1 Q77-71 

Fall 

LOLL 

( 

Spring 

1429 ; 
1460 

+321.5% 
4*2.2% 

-6.7% 

.   '  *    Day^ienrpllDiBnt  "only*    Evening  enrollment  (not  ^hown)  is  increasing. 
N,A.       Not  Applicable    .  \      ^  { 
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YEAR 


1968-69 


1969-70 


L97'd-7L 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Vtjl 

AREA  III  . 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT, 
-  HEADOOUKT  ONLY  - 


TERM 


HEADCOUirr 


CHANGE  WITH 
TERM  IMMEDIATELY 
.  PRECEDING 


CHANGE  WITH 
SAMS  TERM 
A  YEAR  AGO 


rail-  ^ 

Summer 
Fall  . 
^priitg 
Summer 
Fall 
^Spring 
Summer 

tin 

\ 

Summer 

Hall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 


\ 


743 
ti.A. 
N-A. 
889 
.989 
157 
•919 
790 
124 
1030* 
1166 
457 
84^ 
875 
787 
507 
806 
1149 
1220 


N-A- 
N.A. 
M.A. 
N.A. 
+ll.2?o 
-84.i:i 
+485.4% 
* -U.07, 
-84.3?i 
■F730.W 
+I3.2:i 
-60.87/ 
+84-7% 
+3 .71% 

-io.,a% 

• 

-35.6% 
+59.0% 
+42.6% 
+6.2% 


.  N.A. 
N-A. 
N.A. 
+19.6% 
N>A 
.A^ 
.4%  e& 
-20. 1% 
21.0% 
+12 . IX 
+47.6% 
+268 . 5% 
;  -18.0% 


+i.' 


'  +55.0% 


ERIC 


2-24 

358 


YEAR 


TABt.£  VM 
AR£A  ly 

TOCATIOHAL  TECHNICAL  'ENROLLMENT 
.   -  HEADCOUNT  ONLY  - 


TERM 


• 

HEADCOUNT 

CHANGE  WITH 
QTR.  IMMEDIATELY 
,  PRECEDING 

CHANGE  -WITH- 
SAME  QUARTER 
A  YEAR  AGO 

185 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

-  N.A. 

^  N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

236  • 

N.A. 

+27.6%  ; 

237 

■+0.4Ti 

N.A. 

at 

V  '  221 

N.A. 

.200 

-9-57, 

N.A. 

310 

'  +31.4% 

329 

+6.1% 

+38.8% 

305 

+38.0% 

232 

-23.9% 

+16.0% 

436 

+87.9% 

■•  VtO.6% 

U27 

-2.1% 

+29.8%' 

430 

+0.7% 

+41.0% 

275 

-36.0% 

+18.5% 

.    .  380 

+38 . 2% 

-12.8% 

372 

-2.1% 

-12,9% 

334 

-10.2% 

.  r22.3% 

232 

-30.57. 

-  390  , 

+68.1% 

+2.6% 

1967-68 


1969-70 


1970^71 


J97L-72 


1972-73 


Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
Summsr 
Fall 
'  Winter 
Spring 
»    ^  Summer . 
Fall 
Winter. 
Spring 
-  Summer 
Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
'Summer 
.  Pall 
Winter 
Sprirfg 
Stnmner 
Fa^l 


2-24 


TjgteJLE  Vtl 

AREA  V  \ 
TOTAL  EMROLLMENT 

-  HEADCOUMT  ONLY  - 


YEAR  ' 


TERM 


flEADCOUNT 


CHANGE  WITH 
TERM  IMMEDUTELY 
.i  '  ^PRECEDING 


CHAMGE  Wrcf"^ 
SAME 

A  YEAR  AGO 


1966-67 


1967-  68 

1968-  69' 


1969-70 


1970-71 


197^2 


1972-73 


,  Fall 
S  piling' 
BuDmer. 
■.Fall 
Sprlhg 
i  Sutemer 
Fall 
Spring 

SunBKMT 

Fall 

Spring 

Sunmter 

Fkll 

Sprlnr. 

Summsr 

Fall 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall  ' 

Spring 


1659 
H.A. 
M.A. 
.  1735 

N.A.; 
^1875 
1720 
431 
1988 
1783 
'  456 
2l3b 
\  1928 
S23S 

2188 
1964 
477 
2115 
.  2144 


N.A. 

n:a. 

N.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
N.A. 

N.A. 

t 

-08.3% 


-74.9% 
■  +361.2% 
-J^.3% 
-74.4% 
'+367.1% 
-09.5% 
-72.9% 

+318.4% 
-11.4% 
-75.7% 

+343.4% 
+01.4% 


N.A./- 

N.A. 
-04.5% 

'  N.A.' 
+08.27. 

I?.A.  ' 
+06.0% 
+03.7% 
+05.8% 
+07.1% 
+08.1% 
+1^.7% 

+02 s 7%  . 
+01.9%  J> 
-08.8% 
-03.3% 
i*-09 .2% 


24 


YEAR 


1966-^67 


1967-68- 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


'  1971-72 


.  1972-73 


ISlEA  VI 

TOTAL  EMOLLMBm:  BY  SEMESTER  AMD  QUARTER 


TERM 


Fall 

Spring 

Sunmtsr 

Pall 

Spring 

5/11 
spring 

Fall 
spring 
SunoD^r 
Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
Susmzsr 
(  Pall 
^  Winter 
Spring 
Suicmar 
?all 

Spring  ^ 


HEADCOISJT  ONLY 

READCOUNT 

CHAKGE  tJITH 
TERM  miEDUTELY 
PRECEDING 

CHANGE  WITH 
SAME  TERM 
A  YEAR  AGO 

N^A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.  A« 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2l9i 

N.A. 

A^  ^CV 

-06. 27. 

n.A. 

N.A. 

9 

H.A. 

N.A.  * 

N.A. 

2195 

N.A. 

+0.1% 

2f009 

*08.5% 

N>A. 

*7ft.97. 

A 

2231 

+452.2% 

+01 .0% 

2061 

'07.0% 

+U^ . 0% 

305  \ 

' -85.2% 

*24^% 

2144  (86Q) 

+603.0% 

-03 . 9% 

(7AQ) 

(-14.07.) 

.N.A. 

2014  (68Q) 

low    ^    n  4n\ 

*e6.i%  ('3.1^) 

A1 

378 

r8l.2% 

■  ^  y  ACf 

+24;0% 

1926  (84q) 

+409.5%  (+23.5%) 

-J,0*2%  ( 

(72Q) 

J['14.3%) 

( 

-05.3%  (9,7%) 

AQ    A<7  / 

^81.47 

-07.9% 

1691  (89Q) 

+397.4%  (+36.9%) 

(70Q) 

(21.3%) 

■  -2,87. 

1738  (66q) 

^       +2.8%  C  -S.77,) 

-1.57. 

2-24 

36i 


TASLE  yti  ;  , 

AREA  VII 
VOCATIOHfiL  TECHNICAL  EMROLLMENT 

-  HEADCOUKT  ONLY  - 

\ 

CHANGE  WITH  CHANGE  WITH 

QUARTER  IMMEDIATELY  QUARTER 


YEAR 

TERM  , 

PRECEDING 

A  YEAR  AC 

lyo/ -DO 

FQ.ll 

a.  At 

Wl,oter 

tl?A-. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

T  ■■ 

Spring 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.^. 

Sunetmr 

252 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1968-69 

Fall 

737 

+192.3% 

+36.7% 

Winter 

648 

-12.1^ 

N.A. 

/ 

Spring  V 

609 

-6.07, 

N.A. 

Summer 

281 

-53.8% 

+11.5% 

1969-70  ' 

Fall  ^ 

793 

+l«2.2% 

+7.6% 

Winter 

761 

-4.0% 

+17.4% 

Spring 

717 

-5.8% 

+17.7% 

Summer 

383 

^6.6% 

+3^3% 

1970-71 

Fall 

1026 

+167.9% 

• 

+29.4% 

Winter 

948 

-7.6% 

+24.6% 

Spring 

897 

-5.4% 

+25.1% 

Summer 

492 

-45.2% 

+28.4% 

H71-72 

Fall 

1096 

+122.8% 

+6.8% 

Winter 

1046 

-4.6% 

+10.3% 

Spring 

965 

+7.6% 

Summer 

454 

-53.0% 

-7.77 

/J- 

Fall 

1089 

+139.9% 

13 

-0.6% 

Winter 

^=1054 

-3.2% 

+0.8% 

Spring 

1014 

-3.8% 

+5.1% 

2-24 

362 


TABLE  VII 


\        ABE/V  IX 
TOTAL  ENROILMEKT  BY  QUARTESl  AKD  SEMESTER 

-  HEADCOUtlT  ONLY  - 


YEAR 


TERM 


19<  3-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


L!'70-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summar 

Pall 

Winter 

Spring 

Sunmiar 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Suinmer 

Pall 

Winter 

Spring 

Sumster 

Pall 

Winter 

Spring, 

Summer 

Pall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summsr 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 


HEADCOUNT 


CHANGE  WITH 
TERM  IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING 


137a 


N.A.  ^  Y 


N.A. 
tt.A. 
1695 

H.A. 

N.A. 
L669 
1493 
*1390 

606 
1590 
1495 
1446 

447  (242S) 
1277  (457S) 
U78 
^    1163  (445S) 

514  (64S) 
1247  (484S) 
1135 

1172  (445S) 
•660  (94S) 

1149  (4928) 
1178 

1215  (431S) 


N.A. 
H.A. 
N.A. 

n.A. 

M.A. 

n.A. 

N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
-10. 5?^ 
-06.9% 
-56.4% 

-162.4% 
-06.0% 
-03.3% 
-60.1% 

+185.7% 
-07.8% 
-01.3% 
-55.8% 

+142.6% 

-09.0% 

+03.3% 

-43 . 

+74.1% 
+2.5% 
+3.1% 


(+88.8%) 

(-2.6%) 

(-595.3%) 

(+656.2%) 

(-8.0%) 

(-78.9%) 

(+60.37.) 

(-12.4%) 


CHAIKJE  WITH 

SAME  rmi 

A  YEAR  AGO 


/ 


H.A. 

H.A. 

H.A. 

N.A. 
+23.7% 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 
-01.5% 

N.A. 

H.A. 

N.A. 
-04.7% 

+0.1% 
+04.0% 
-26.2% 
-19.7% 
-21.2% 
-19.6% 

+15.0%  (-73.6%) 
-02.3%  (+5.9%) 

f''..6% 

-^.8y."  (0.0%) 
+28.4%  (+46.9%) 

J7.8%  (+1.6%) 
(3. 8% 

).7%  (-3.1%) 


2-24 

'363  . 


^  TABLE  VII 


AREA  X 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 

-  HEADCOUNT  ONLY  - 


YEAR 


/ 


ERIC 


1967-68 


1968-69 


^  1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


CHANCE  WITH 
TERM  IMMEDUTELY 


CHANGE  WITH 
SAME  TERM 


TERM 

HEADCOUNT 

PRECEDING 

A  YEAR  AGO 

Fall 

V 

1  1  r1  * 

.1151 

N.At 

N.  A- 

Winter 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N,  A. 

Springy 

N.A* 

N.A* 

Rummer 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Nt  A* 

Fall 

1648 

N,A. 

+43. ^it 

Winter 

1501 

-08,9% 

N.A. 

Spring 

1501 

0.07. 

-  N.A^ 

Summer 

730 

-51.4% 

N.A^ 

Fall 

2298 

+2 14 . 8% 

+48.4% 

Winter 

2159 

-06,07. 

+43.8% 

Spring 

1993 

-07.77. 

+32.8% 

Suiwner ' 

971 

-51.37. 

+33 . 07* 

Fall 

2788 

+187,17. 

+21.3% 

Winter 

2538 

-09.0% 

+17.6% 

Sprjlng 

2433 

-04.  U 

+22,1% 

SunQQ|er 

IISL 

-52.77. 

+18,5% 

Fall 

2850 

■H47.6% 

+02.2% 

Winter 

2604 

-8.6% 

+02 ,6% 

Spring 

2479 

-04.8V. 

+01.9% 

Samnter 

1173 

-52.77. 

:;)l.9% 

Fall 

3074 

+162 . U 

+07.8% 

Winter 

2999 

-2.4% 

+15,2% 

Spring 

?940 
2-24 

3oi 

-2,0% 

-18 . 6% 

J 

*     TABLE  VII 
ARE&  XI 
TOTAL  EKROLLMEKI 
-  HEADCOUNT  ONLY  - 


\ 


CHANGE  WITH 
TERM  IMMEDIATELY 


CHANGE  WITH 
SAME  TEBM 


YEAR 

TERM 

HEADCOUNT 

PRECEDING 

A  YEAR  Al 

1967-68 

Fall 

648 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Winter 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Spring 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Sumnisr 

N.A. 

N.A.  *. 

N.A. 

1968-69 

Fall 

990 

N.A. 

+52.8% 

N 

Winter**^ 

516 

-47.9% 

N.A. 

Spring 

863 

^        +67 . 2% 

N.A.- 

Summer 

864. 

+0.1% 

N.A. 

1969-70 

Fall 

1222 

+41.4% 

+23.4% 

Winter 

877 

-28.2% 

+70.0% 

( 

+10.7% 

.  '  Spring 

955 

.  +8.9% 

Summer 

867 

-9.2% 

+0.3% 

I970'7l 

Fall 

2268 

+161.6% 

+85.6% 

Winter 

• 

1969 

-13.2% 

+124.5% 

Spring 

2085 

+5.9% 

+118.3% 

Summer  i 

1234 

-40.8% 

+42.3% 

1971-72 

^  Fall 

2790 

+126.1% 

,  +23.0% 

r 

Winter 

2515 

-9,8% 

+27 . 7% 

Spring 

2440 

1 

-3.0% 

+17.0% 

Summer 

{  1501 

-38.5% 

+21.6% 

1972-73 

rail 

3575 

+138. 2% 

'ff,(i.  1/. 

Winter 

3358 

-6 . 1% 

+33 . 5% 

Spring 

3590 

+6.0% 

+47 . 1% 

AREA  All 
VOCATTONAL  TECHmCAL  ENROLLMENT 
-  HEADCOUNT  - 


YEAR 


TERM 


HEADCOUNT 


CHANGE  WITH 
QTR.  IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING 


CHANGE  WITH 
SAME  QUARTER 
A  YEAR  AGO 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


L969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-/3 


Foil 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring  . 

Sununer 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summei' 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 


89 

tso 

N-A, 

N.A. 

345 

315 

329  - 

241 

450 

418 

415  ' 

319 

589 

521 

484 

349 

646 

585 

.567 

413 

840 
781 


N-A 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A, 


2-24 


N.A.  . 
N.A. 
N.A. 
-8.67, 
+4. 41 

-26.77. 

+86 . 7% 
-7,1% 
-0.7% 

-23.1% 

+«4.67. 

-11.5% 
-7.1% 

-27.9% 

+85.1% 
-9.4% 
-3.1% 

~2J.2t 

+134.1% 
'13.1% 
-7.0% 


N-A. 

N.A.^ 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A., 

H.A. 

H.A. 
+91.7% 

N.A.- 

N.A. 

N.A. 

+30.4% 

+32.7% 

+26.1% 

+32.4% 

+30.9% 

"  +24.6% 

+l6.^% 

'  +9.4% 
t 

+9.7% 
-12,3% 

r  ^7.1% 

+  18.37. 
^9,7% 
(3.67. 
i  -.-J7,7%' 


TABLE  VII 

AREA  jEIII 
TOTAL  EmOLLMENT 
-  HEADCOUNT  ONLY  - 


Q 
S 


Quarter 
Semester 


1 

TFT3M 

HEADCOUNT 

CHANGE  UITU 
TERM  IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING 

CHANGE  WITH 
SAME  TERM 
A  YEAR  AGO 

L  900-0/ 

587  (68Q.  519S) 

N.A. 

N-A. 

W  In  1 6  r 

N,A, 

N.A. 

N-A- 

S  pring 

N-A- 

N.A. 

N,A-> 

^  1  ifnmP  1^ 

N-A- 

N.A. 

■J 

N,A- 

1  ?o / " oo 

17a  1  1 

rail 

858 

* 

N.A. 

446-2% 

'  Winter 

N.A. 

N.A, 

opt ing 

'N,A- 

N.A. 

N,A, 

Summer 

N,A- 

N.A. 

N,A, 
« 

19o8*o9 

rail 
Winter 

1039  (Q.  S) 
297  (Q) 

N.A. 
Exc luded 

+21.1% 
N-A- 

Spring 

1049  (311Q, 

738S) 

+01.0% 

N.A.  ^ 

bununer 

376  (242Q, 

133S) 

-64.0% 

N.A. 

t  ^ 
1 yoy *  /u 

C  ^  1  1 

r al  L 

1199  (436Q. 

763S) 

+2 19. OX 

1 

+15,47* 

Winter 

463  (Q) 

Exc luded 

+55,9% 

Spring 

1101  (a94Q,^ 

707S) 

-08.2% 

+05 , 07* 

Summer 

548y322Q. 

f 

216S) 

-50.2% 

445,77* 

1970-7 1 

rail  / 

1174  (Q)' 

+114.0% 

-02,1% 

Winter 

1209  (Q). 

+03,0% 

+161. 1% 

Spring 

1091  (0) 

-10. OX 

-0.9% 

Sununer 

709  (Q) 

-35.0% 

+29.4% 

L  97 1 -72 

ra  1 1 

1405  (Q) 

+98.2% 

+X9.^ 

Winter 

1308  ^Q) 

-07.0% 

•  ) 

+13,3% 

Spring 

Spring 

1.236  (Q) 

-05.5jt 

Summer 

723  (Q) 

-41,5% 

02.0% 

1972-73 

Fall  >  , 

1522  (Q) 

+110.5% 

38.3% 

'a 

Winter 

1627  (Q) 

+6.9% 

^    ■  »4.4% 

Spring 

1579  (Q) 

2-24 

-3,0% 

^27. 8% 

TAtLI  VII 

TOm  EKROLLMEMT  BY  TEHM 


^   -  HEADCOUKT  ONLY  - 


CHAt^  WITH 
SEM,  IMMEDIATELY 


CBAK6E  WITH 
SAME  SEMESTER 


YEAA 

TERM 

HEADCOUNT 

PRECEDING 

A  YEAR  AGO 

1966-67 

Fall 

351 

H.A. 

N.A. 

Spring 

,  K.A- 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Stumcer 

K.A. 

H.A. 

1967-68 

Fall 

527 

N.A. 

+50. 1% 

! 

Spring 

N.A. 

N.A. 

) 

N.A. 

Summer 

if.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1968-69 

Fall  r 

^  ■  473 

N.A. 

^10.2% 

Spring 
Sumnier 

405 

99 

-14. 4r  , 

tl.A. 
•  N.iL 

1969-70 

Fall  ^ 

*  465 

+369,7% 

^-01.7% 

* 

Spring 

418 

-lO.U 

+03.27. 

Summer 

139 

-66.7%_^ 

+40,4% 

1970-71 

X 

483 

+247,5% 

+03,9% 

Siting 

479 

-00.8% 

+14.6% 

Sumner 

143 

-70rl% 

+02.9% 

1971-72 

Fall 

469 

+228.0% 

-02.9% 

Spring 

453 

-03.4% 

.  -05.7% 

Summer 

121 

-71.1% 

-15.4% 

1972-73 

Fa^ll 

568 

+:i69.4% 

-*^2i,l% 

^  pr  i.ng 

580 

+2.1% 

* 

+28^0% 

( 

4 

% 

3t)8 

TA9i£  VIO 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT^  BY  QUARTER  AND  SEMESTER 


-  HEADCOUMF  ONLY  - 


YEAR 


TERM 


.HEASCOUHT 


CHANGE  WITH 
TERM  IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING  • 


CHAKGE  WITH 
SAME  TERM 
A  TEAR  AGO 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Fall  / 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Fall  ■ 
Winter 
J  Spring 


427 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 

662 
487 
424 
372 
536 
475 
485 
379 
594 
527 
530 
449 

.579 
559 
545 

'  457 
509 
576 
583 


(940S)  . 


(7068) 

(792S) 

(672S) 

(587S) 

(81S) 

(647S)' 

(579S) 
(109S) 
(531S) 

(516S) 
(109S) 
(433S)  ' 

(401S) 
2-24 


,  N.A.  - 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 
-26.47. 
-l2.97o 
-l2.37o 
+A4:U- 
-11.4% 
+0l.6i 
-21.5% 
+36.2% 
-11.3% 

+0.6% 
-l5.37o 
+29.0% 
-03.4% 
-02.57o 
-16.1% 
+11.4% 

i 

+13.27. 
+1.2% 


(+12.0%) 
(-15.27.) 


N.A. 
N.A.  ' 

N.A.  f 
N.A. 

^5.07.  (-24.9%) 
i(.A.  , 
N.A. 
\^N.A.  ■ 

-19.07.  (-4.8%) 

(-12.6^)         +13.9%  (-25.9%) 
(-624.7%)  +01.9% 

(+698.8%)       +10.8%  (-3.*^%) 

r 

+10.9% 

(-10.5%)  +09.7% 
(-81.2%)         +18.5%  (+28!o%) 
(387. 2%j^     •   -02.5%  (-19.5%)' 
+06.1%' 

(-2.8%)  .  '    +0^.8%  <-l0.9%)" 
(-78.9%),   „    +01.8%  (0.0%) 
(+297.2%)       -12.1%  (-18.4%) 

'     -1  ..0% 
(-7.A%)'      *    '    8%  i-n.3%) 


YEAR 


>AI^  XVI 

TOTaT  EHROLLMEST  by  semester  AKD^QIBIR'^ 

-'^  -  ■■  j.*^' 

-  HfeADCOUNT  OHLY  -  ^;.^0y 

1^  ■ 


TERM 


HEADCOUNT 


CHANGE  WITH 
TERM  jmBDlAHELV 
PRECEDING 


CHANGE  WITH 
SAME  TERM 
A  YEAR  AGO 


1967-64 


1968-69 


p6^-70 


1970-71 


1^71-72 


1972-73 


Fall 

Wiiaier 

Spring 

Sunmier 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

/.Spring 
SunHiter 
Fall 
Winter 
Spring 

,  Suirmer 
Fall 
Winter 
Spring 


(1487  S) 
N.A. 

n'.a. 

N.A.-^^  . 
220  (1053S) 
203 '  , 
200  (988S) 
■94  .(126S)  . 
273  (1062S) 
244- 

212  (985S) 
6^^^S9S)' 

■  im  (1067S) 

235 

216  (1023S) 
79  (247 S>  ■ 
320  (1067S) 
301 

286  (936S) 
364  (132S) 
1549 
1473 
1351. 
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N.A. 

I 

H.A. 
N.A. 
-  "N.A. 

',  N.A.;-' 

-03.2%.' 
-01.5::  (-6.2%) 
-03.0%  (-87. 2%) 

+190.4%  (+742,8%p 
-10.6%  ' 
-13.1%  (-7.2%) 
-70.8%  (-83,8%) 
+291.9%  (+571.1%) 

"-03.3% 
-08.1%  (-4.1%) 
-63.4%  (-314.2%) 

+305.l%|(+332.0%) 
-05.9% 

-05.0%  (-12.3%) 
+20.9%  (-85.9%)  . 
+525. 51^ 


N.A. 
N.A. 

N.A. 


(-29.2%) 

K.A. 

N.A. 
+24,1%  (+0.8%) 
+20,2% 
406.0%%^0,3%] 
-34.0%^ +26. 2? 
-11.0%  (+0.5%i 
-03.7%  . 
+01*9%  (+3.8%; 
+27.4%  (+65.31 
+31.7%  (0.0%) 

+28.1% 

!  •  * 
+32.4%  (-8.5%; 

+360.8%  (-46.6 

+384.1%    •  * 

+339.4% 

;+345;  1% 


,  Th^  relatively  large  gap  between  the  sunnner  term  enrollment  and  the  ^ 
other  terms  represents '^t^ubstantial  enrollment  loss.  '  Additional  Income 
gained  from  increasing  suWer  enrollment,  although  countered  by  some  addi- 
tional expenses,  dco^  mean  that  institutional  resources  are  distributed 
more  evenly  and  efficiently.    Administrators,  secretaries,  and  custodial 
personnel  are  ac  w<^rk  even  when  enrollment  is  down.    The  buildings  are  , 
available,,  and  there  ^re  no  heatiirg.  costs  in  the^^summer.    It  appe^s;  ' 
therefore,  that  some  means  of  raising  ^irollment  for  the  summer  quarter 
needs  to  be  devised.    Alterriatlves  are  suggested  in  the  "Opening  Doors" 
section  of  this  report;  possibilities  are  limited  only  by  the  imagination 
of  the'^staff  in  each  <±rea  sc}tool. 

The  opening  of  che  Souch  Center  in  Dubuque  has  had  a  singular  effect 
on  the  overall  enrollment  pattern  of  Area^I.    The  trend  depicted  in  these 
figures  is  obvious;  enrollment  increases^as  new  programs  are  offered. 
There  is  no  apparent  disinclination  for  students  to  choose  Ar^  I  as  a 
viable  post-high  school  educational  alternative,  as  has  been  the  case  at 
some  institutions  of  higher  education.  t 

1     .Figure  J  depicts  the  same  information  as  Figure  I.    Figure  J^'^hc^wever^ 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrollment. 

The  dat^a  from  which  Figures  I  and  J  were  drawn  are  disfplayed  in  Table 
VII.     It  is  possiblts  to  scudy  growth  (or  l,oss>  from  one  term  to  another 
by  perusing  this'^table.    The  reader  will  note  for  instance,  as  shown  in 
the  far  right-hand  column,  that  there  was  a  3.1%  drop  in  enrollment  between 
the. fall  terms  of  1970  and  1971.    Howeyer^  there  was  a  17. 2X  increase  in 
the  summer  of  1970*1971  over  the  suniner  of  1969-70  and  the  fall  of  1971 
showed  a' 1^517*  Increase  over  the  summer  of  1970-71  (shown  in  column  headed, 
"Change  with  Qtr-   Immediately  Preceeding") .         ^  . 

Figure  K  compares  full-tlme/part-time  enrollment  and  male/female  ratio 
by  year'for  Area  I,     (Discrepancies  in  data  exist  in  official  records  and 
so^lrce  documents  of  the  Department  of  Ihibllc  Instruction.,  Hoif?ever,  in 
nearly  all  ba^es  the  discrepancies  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  meaning  and  interpretations  of  the  data).    It  is  obvious,  and  should 
surprise  no  one  familiar  with  the  Area  I  Vocational  School  curriculum,  that 
nearly  all  students  in  the  Area  I  Vocational  School  are  full-time  students. 
One  very  encouraging  trend,  of  .recent  origin,  is  a  better  balance  of  the 
sexes.    This  is  du^.  In  part,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Veterans'  Farm  Co^ 
Operative  program'  from  data  Qollected  in  1971  and  1972.    Nevertheless,  in 
terms  of  recrulcment,  it  is  logical  that  a  more  even  balance  of  males. and 
females  attracts  more  students  of  both  sexes  than  does  a  serious  i3QDbalance. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  Area  School  Administrators  to  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  )^eir  school"*  with  the  .state  as  a  whole. 

y     Figures  L,  M,       and  0  represent  enrollment  characteristics  for  the 
arfea  school  system  in  Iowa.  -Specifically,  Figure  L  is  addressed  to  the 
full-time/part-time  enrollment  in  Career  Education  prograjus;  Figure  M 
'deals  with  the  fuil-clme/jt>art-tlme  enrollment  phenomenon  in  Arts  and 
Sciences^  Figure  N  depicts  the  male/female 'enrollment  in  Career  Education; 
^ile  Figure  0  shows  the  sex  of  students  in  Artd  and  Sciences. 
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The  relatively  large  gap  betweep  the  summer  term  enrollment  Bnd  the 
other  terms  represents  a  substantial  enrollment  loss.    Additional  income 
gained  from  increasing  summer  enrollment^  although  countered  by  some  addi- 
tional expenses,  does  mean  that  instUiutional  resources  are  distributed 
more^evenly  and  efficiently,   .Administrators j  secretaries^,  and  custodial 
personnel  are  at  work  ^en  when  enrollment  is  Sown.    The  buildings  are 
available;  and  there  are  no  heabing  costs  in  the  summer,    tt  appears^ 
therefotej  that  some  means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  sunHner  quarter 
needs  >to  be  devised.    Alternatives  ate  suggested  in  the  '^Opening  Doors'^ 
section  of  this  report;    possibilities  are^llmited  only  by  the  imagin- 
ation o£  the  staff  in  each  area  school,  .  . 

Figure  J  depicts  the  same  information  as  Figure  t-    Figure  J»  hoi^er^ 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  of  the  net  gainf  or  loss  in  enrollment. 

The  data  from  ^ich  Figures  I  and  J  were  drawn  are  displayed  in  Table 
VII.    It  is  possible  to  study  groi^th  (or  loss)  from  one  term  to  another 
by  perusing  this  table.    The  reader  will  note«for  instance,  as  dhown  in 
the  far  right-hand  column^  that  there  was  a  6,57o  drop  in  enrollment  between  ' 
the  fall  terms  of  1970  and  1971.    However,  there  was  a  4,1%  increase  in 
the  spriiig  of  1972-73  over  the  spring  of  1971-72.    And,  the  fall  of  1972-73, 
showed  a  321.5%  increase  over  the  summer  of  1972  (shown  in  column  headed 
"Change  with  Qtr,  Immediately  Preceeding") ^ 

■  Figure  K  compares  full-time/part-time,  enrolljnent  and  male/female  ratio 
by  year  for  Area  II.     (Discrepancies  in,  data  exist  in  of ficial!  i  records  and 
source  documents  o£  the  Department  of  Public  Instr\jction^     However,  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  discrepancies  are  not  of^ sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  meaning  and  ipterpretations  of  the  data).     It  id  obvious,  and  should 
surprise  no  one  familiar  with  Vocational  Technical  curricula,  that  nearly 
all  Voc  Tech  students  at  Area  II  are  full*time  students.  ^  Oprte  very  encourag- 
ing trend,  of  Recent  origin,  is  a  better  baliUice  o|  the  sexes.    The  per- 
centage of  women  in  Voc  Tech  increased  from  16%  in|l9^5  to  53%  in  1972; 
and  from  31%  to  39%  in  Arts  and  Sciences.     Xn  term  of  recruitment,  it  is 
logical  that  a  more  even  balance  of  males  and  'females  attracts  mbre, students 
of  both  sexes  than  does  a  s^ricAis  imbalance. 

y  ■■.../- 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  Area  School  Administrators  to  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their  school  with  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Figures  I^,  M,  N,  and  0  represent  enrollment  characteristics*  for  the 
area  school  system  in  lowa^     Specif ically*  i  Figure  L  is  addressed  to  the 
full-time/part-time  enrollment  in  Career  Education  programs;  Figure 
deals  with  the  full-time/part-time  enrollment  phenomenon  in  Arts  and^ 
Sci'ences;'^  Figure  N  depicts  the  male/female  enrollment  in  Career  Edu<^^ffbn; 
while  Figure  0  shows  the  sex  of  students  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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The  relatively  large  gap  betx^een  the  summer  term  enrollinent  and  the 
other  term^  represents  a  oubstantial  enrollment  loss.    Additional  income 
gained  from  increasing  susmer  enrollment,  although  countered  by  some  addi- 
tional expenses,  does  mean  that  institutional  resources  are  distributed 
more  evenly  and  efficiently.    Administrators,  secretaries,  and  custodial 
personnel  are  at  work  even  >when  enrollment  is  down.    The  buildings  are 
available^  and  there  are  no  heating  co^ts  in  the  summer*  appears, 
tKerefore,  that  some  means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  summer  <{uarter 
needs  to  be  de  ^.sed.    Alternatives  are  suggersted  in  the  ''Opening  I>oors** 
section  of  this  report;  possibilities  are  limited  only  by  the  imagin-  ^ 
ation  of  the  staff  in  each  area  school. 

Figure  J  depicts  the  same  information  as  Figure  I.     Figure  J,  however, 
provides  a  more  graphic  por^trayal  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrollment. 

The  data  from  which  Figures  I  and  J  were  drAwn  are  dis^flayed  in  Table 
VII,     It  is  possible  to  study  growth  (or  loss^  from  one  term  to^another 
by  perusing  this  table.    The  reader  will  note  for  instance,  as  shown  in 
the  far  right-hand  column,  that,  there  was  a  4.5%  drop  in  enrollment  between 
the  fall  terms  of  1971  and  1972.    However,  there  was  a  55.0%  increase  in  ^ 
the  spring  of  1973  over  the  spring  of  1972.    And,  the  fall  of  1972  showed 
a  59.0%  increase  Wer  the  summer  of  1972.    <Shown  in  column  headed  **Change 
with  Qtr.  Immediately  Preceeding") . 

'  Figure  K  compares  £ull^tlme/part->tlme  enrollment  aiid<£he  male/female 
ratio  by  yelr^for  Area  III.     (Discrepancies  iif  data  exist  Sn  official  record© 
and  source  documents  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.     However,  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  discrepancies  are  not  Of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  meanin^^  and  interpretations.  oi£  tjie  data).     It  is  obvious,  and  should  y 
Mprlsortn  i  ^^ni^  famiM/tr  with  most  Vo^tational  Technical  curricula,  that 
-Vuc-TecUi  sfndents  at  Area  III  Wre  full-time  students.     Even  in  Arts  add 
Sciences  tliere  w^ere  fow  part-time  students  at  Iowa  Lakes.    "A  better  balance 
of  [he  P<?x-s  might  be  desirable,  in  terms  of  recruitment,  as  it  is  logical 
that  a  more  even  balance  of  males  and  females  would  attract  more  students 
of  both  sexes  ^^n  does  a  serious  Imbalance. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  arfea  school  administrators  to  tiotnpare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their  school  with  the  statje  as  a  whole, 

/ 

.    Figures  L,  M,  N,  and  0  represent  enrollment  characteristics  for  the 
area  school  system  in  lowa^     Specifically,  Figure  L  is  addressed  to  the 
full-time/part'^time  enrollment  in  Career  Education  programs;  Figure  M 
deals  with  the  full-time/part-time  enrollment  phenomenon  in  Arts  and 
Sciences;  Figure  N  depicts  the  male/female  enrollment  in  Career  Education; 
while  Figure  0  shows  the  sex  of  students  in  Arts  and  Sciences'^ 


The  relatively  large  gap  between  the  summer    term  enrollment  and  ^the 
ottier  terms  represents  a  substantial  ermollment  loss/    Additional  Income 
g^tied  from  Increasing  sunnier  enrollment,  although  countered  by  some  add^-*  i 
clonal  eKpenses/does  i^an  that  Institutional  resgtirces  are  distributed 
more  evenly  and  eff Iclervtly,    Administrators,  secretaries,  and  custodial 
personnel  are  at  work  even  when  enrollment  la  down.    The  buildings  are 
available,  and  there  are  no  heating  costs  In  the  sunzmer.     It  appear?, 
therefore,  that  some  means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  summer  <]uarter 
needs  to  be  devised.    Alternatives  are  suggested  In  th^  "Openlffg  Doors" 
section  of  this  report;  possibilities  ^e  limited  only  by  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  staff  in  each  area  school.  ^  ,  * 

Figure,  J  depicts  the  same  Informtlon  as  Figure  I,     figure  J,  however, 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrollment-. 

The  data  from  which  Figure  I  and  J  were  drawn  are  displayed  in  Table 
VII.     It  is  possible  to  study  growth  (or  loss)  from  one    term,  to  another  ^' 
by  perusing  ^xHls^  table.    The  reader^  will  note  for  Instance,  as  shown  in 
the  far  right-hand  column,  that  there  was  a  12.8%  drop  in  enrollment  between 
£he  Fall  terms  of^l970-and  1971.    However,  there  was  a  2,67*  Increase  ir^ 
the  Fall^f  1972  D vet  the  Fall  of  1972,    The  Fall  of  1972  however,  tfhoiTed 
a .  68,  l%^mcrea3e  over  the  Summer  of  1972,  (shown  In  column  headed  "Change 
with  Qj^T  ImmediatNely  1?reCeedlng"), 


jre  K  compare^ -full*tlme/pafT-tliae  enrollment  and  male/ female  ratio 
by  yfear  for  Area  IV.  ((Discrepancies  in  data  exist  in  official  records  and 
sourbe  dqcuments  in  tfte  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    However,  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  discrepancies  are  not  of  auffic/ient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  meaning  and  interpretations  of  the  data).  .  It  is  unusual  for'  schools 
iJifh  an  emphasi.*;  an  vocational  technical  ^^duca^ion  to\have  such  large      ^  ^ 
^miTTibGrs  of  part-glme  students.    At  Area  IV  Iz       obviously  a  function  of 
the  enrollment  of  students  still  enrolled         Klgh  pchool,  who  are  therefore 
enrolled  P^^rt  tfme.     It  is  unfortunate  thtf:  ^  "'cre  ^-v^n  male/female  ratio 
is  not  foundatArea  IV.-    In  terms  of  recruttnient,  ^  it  is  logical  that  a 
more  ever^  balance  of  males  and  females  would  attract  more  students  of  both 
sexes  than  does  a  serious  imbalance. 

It  shoyld  be  of  Interest  to  area  school  administrators  to  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their  school  with  the  state  a'jS  a  whole. 

Figures  L,  M,  N,  and  0  represent  enrollment  characteristics  for  the 
^ea  s<:!hool  system  in  Iowa.    Specifically,  Flgui^-L^is  address^  to  the 
;ful I* time/par t-^tlme  enrollment  in  Career  Education  prbgrams;  Figure  H 
-"dgals  with  the^full-tlme/parfe'tlme  enrollment  phenomenon  in  Arts  i^nd 

t fences;  Figure  M  depicts  the  male/ female  enrollment  in  Career  Education; 
Ite  Fi^re  0  shows  the  sex  of  students  in  Arts  ^nd  Sciences. 
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ThG  relativoly  large  gap  between  the  suimier  term  enrollnzant  and  Che 
other  terms  represents  a  aubetantlal  enrollment  losfi\    Additon&l  Incosne 
gained  from  increasing 

stmoiter  enrol Imenty  although  countered  by  sGme  addi- 
tic^l  ^penseSy  does  mean  that  institutional  resources  ore  distributed 
iQore  evenly  and  efficiently.    Admlnietratorsy  secretaries,  and  custodial 
personnel  are  at    Hork  even  ^en  enrollment  is  docjn.    The  1]^ildings  are 
available^  and  there  are  no  heating  cost  in  the  summer.    It  appears ,  thereforOp 
that  some  means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  summer  quarter  needs  to 
t^e  devised.    Alternatives  are  suggested  in  the  "Opening  Doors"  section 
of  this  r^ort;  possibilities  are  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the 
staff  in  each  area  school.  \ 

Piguje  J  depicts  the  came  information  as  Figure  I.    %gure  J,  houevw, 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrol Im^t. ' 

The  data  from  ^ich  Figures  I  and  J  xoere  drawn  ore  displayed  in  Table 
VII.    It  is  possible  to  study  groETth  (or  loss)  from  one  term  to  another 
by  |>erusing  this  table.    The  reader  Hill  note  for  instance,  as  shown  in 
the  far  right-hand  column^  that  there  ^s  a^8.8%  drop  in  enrollment  betc?een 
the  sumner  terma  of  1971  and  1972?.    However,  there  was  a*14.  7%  Increase  ih 
the.  summer  of  1971  over  the  sunsner  of  1970.    The  fall  of  1972  however, 
showed  a  343,4%  increaise  over  the  aummer  of  1972  (shorn  in  column  headed 
"Change  with  Qtr.  Immediately  F^^ceeding") , 

Figure  K  compares  full-tlme/partrt^  enrollment  and  male/fenale  ratio 
by  year  for  Area  V,     (Discrepancies  in  data  exist  in  official  records  and 
source  documents  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    However,  ^ 
nearly  all  cases  the  discrepancies  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  meaning  and  interpretationa  ot  the  data).    It  Is  obvious,  and  should 
surprise  no  one  familiar  ^ith  Vocational-Technical  curriculum,  that  most 
students  in  that  division  are  full^tliqe  students.    It  is  also  of  interest 
to  note  that  there  was  a1  aignificant  increase  in  the. part-time  enrollment 
In  1972,    This  event  was/unique  In  the  case  of  Area  V,  ,  .  no  other  area  ''  ' 
school  ^cperlenced  this  l^roth.    In  terms  of  recruitment,  It  Is  logical 
that  a  more  even  balance  of  males  and  femalea  woul'^d  attract  more  students 
of  both  sexes  than  does  a  seri^oa  Imbalance. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to^^ea  school  administrators  to,  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their  school. with  the  state  as  a  whole. 

/    Figures  L,       N,  and  0  reprf^^ent  enrollment  characteristics  for  the 
area  schoiol  system  in  Iowa,    Spe^:ifically,  Figure.  L  Is  addressed  to  the 
full^tljoe/part-tlme  enrollment  in  Career  Education  programs;  Figure  M 
deal's  with  the  full-tlme/part*'tlme  enrollment  phenomenon  in  Arts  >nd 
Scieiaj(;je^;  Figure  N  depict;^  the  male/ female  enrollment  in  Career  rauca- 
tion;  while  Figure  0  shows  ^he  sex  of  students  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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liSiG  relatively  large  gap  bet^en  the  sunsaer  term  enrollment  and  the 
other  tenoB  represent^  a  gubGtantlal  enrollsieiit  loss^    Additional  incoine 
gained  from  increaaing  siHEaEer  enrollnient^  although  cotmteredi  by  eome 
additional  expenaee^  doea  mean  that  institutional  reeources  are  distri- 
buted naore  evenly  and  efficiently*    Mminlstratorai^  secretarie^j^  and 
cuatodial  pereonnel  are  at  ^^ork  even  t^en  enrollment  is  doun.  The 
buildtngo  are  available^  and  there  are  no  hearing  Qosts  in  the  summer* 
It  appears^  thereforep  that  ooioe  meand  of  raising  rarollment  for  the 
suomier  quarter  needs  to  be  devised.    Alternatives  are  suggested  in  the 
"Opening  Doors"  section  of  this  report;    possibilities  are  ""limited 
only  by  the  imagination  of  the  staf]  in  each  area  school. 

Figure  J  depicts  the  saiEiie  inforutatlon  as  Figure  I.  Figure 
hoHever^^  provides  a  ^re  graphic  portrayal  of  the  net  gaii\  or  loss  in 
enrollment. 

The  data  from  t^ich  Figures  I  and  J  uere  drem  are  dlaplayed  in 
*  Table  VII.    It  is  possible  to  study  groi^  (or  losa)  from  one  term  to 
another  by  perusing  this  table.    The  reader  ^11  note  for  instance^ 
as  showi  in  the  far  right-hand  column^  that  there  tiras  a  24.5%' drop  in 
enrollment  between  the  Summer  ter^  of  1970  and  1969*    Bowever^  th^re 
was  s,24.0%  increase  in  the  Summer  of  1971  over  the  Summer  or  1970*^ 
The  Fall  of  1972  however^  showed^a  397.4%  incrctase  over  the  Summer  of 
1972  Cshowp  in  colunm  headed  "Change  with  qtr.  Iiranediately  Predeedi^g^')* 

Figure  K  compares  full-time/part-time  enrollment  and  male/female 
ratios  by  year  for  Area  VI.     (Discrepancies  in  data  exist  in  official 
records  and  source  documents  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Howeverp  in  nearly  all  cases  the  discrepancies  are  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  affect  the  meaning  and  interpretations  of  the  data). 
It  is. obvious^  and  should  surprise  no  one  familiar  with  vocational- 
technical  cg^rriculum^  that  newly  all  vbc-tech  students  in  Area  VX 
are  full-time  students.    One  very  encouraging  trendy  of  recent  prlginp 
is  a  better  balance  of  the  sexes.    In  1966^  86%  of  the  voc-tech; 
67%  of  the  arts  and  sciences  students  were  male;    in  l972  the  per- 
centages were  54  and  59  respectively.    Nevertheless^  in  terms  of 
^Recruitment  p  it  is  logical  that  a  nzore  even  balance  of  males  end  fe- 
v^^les  would  attract  .more  students  of  both  sex^s  th^  does  a  serious 
^  imbalance. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  school  administrators  to  compare 

enrollment  patterns  at  tteir  school  with  the  state  ae  a  whole. 

tr 

Figures  Lp       Np  and  0  represent  enrollment  characteristico  for 
the  area  sc  lool  system  in  Iowa.    Specifically^  Figure  L  is  addresses  o 
to  the  full-time /part- time  enrollment  in  Career  Education  pro-ams; 
Figure  M  deals  with  the  full-tlo^/partr-':ime  enrollment  pheiiOB!snon  in  / 
^Arts  and  Sciences;    Figure  N  depKits  the  male/female  enrollment  in 
Career  Education;    while  Figure  0  ahotirs  the  sex  of  atiidencs  In  Arts 
and  Sciences^ 

*   /■ , 
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The  relatively  large  gap  beti7een  the  suiAmer  term  enrollm^tit  and  the 
other  terms  represents  a  substantial  enrollment  los8\    Additional  income 
gained  f^om  increasing  sunoner  enrQllment,  although  countered  by  some  ad<?i- 
tional^ expenses t  doea  mean  that  institutional  resources  are  distributed 
more  evenly  and  efficiently,    AdministratorSr  secretaries^  and  ov.stodidl 
personnel  are  at  work  even  when  enrollment  is  doc^n.    The  buildici^gs  are 
available^  and  there  are  no  heating  costs  in  the  summer.    It  appears » 
therefore,  that  some  means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  sunmier  quarter 
needs  to  be  devised.    Alternatives  are  suggested  in  the  "Opening  Doors** 
section  of  this  report;    possibilities  are  limited  only  by  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  staff  in  ^acn^area  school. 

Figure  J  depicts  the  same  inforsmtion  as  Figure  I.    Figure  J»  hai^ew&r^ 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrollment. 

The  data  f  rom  whicii  Figures  1  and  J  were  dra\;a  are  displayed  in  Table 
VII.     It  is  possible  to  study  growth  (or  loss)  from  one  term  Co  another^ 
by  perusing  this  table.    The  reader  ifill  note  for  3&nstance»  as  sho^o  in 
the  far  right-hand  column*  that  there  was  a  7^7%  drop  in  enrollment  between 
the  Summer  terms  of  1971  and  1972,    Hmever  ^  there  was  a  5,1%  increase  in 
the  Spring  of  1973  over  the  Spring  of  1972,    The  Fall  of  1972  however, 
showed  a  139,9%  increase  over  the  Suomier  of  1972  (shown  in  column  headed 
"Change  with  Qtr,  Inpnediately  Preceeding")  • 

Figure  K  compares  full^tin^/part-time  Enrollment  and  male/female  ratios 
by  year  for  Atea  VII    (Discrepancies  in  data  exist  in  official'  records  and 
source  documents  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction*    However,  in 
^    nearly  all  cases  the  discrepancies  are^of  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  meaning  and  interpretations  of  the  data).     It  is  obvious,  an^  should 
surprise  no  one  familiar  with  the  Hawkeye  Te.ch  burrlculuiri,  that  nearly  all 
students  in  the  Area  Vll^Vocational  School  are  full-tiToe  students.  One 
very  encouraging  trend,  of  recent  origin ,  id  a  better  balance  of  the 
sexes.     In  1972  f^omen  compr-ised  327,  of  the  enrollment «  whereas  in  1966  only 
267»  of  the  students  were  f^omen,     Nevertheles&j  in  terms  of  recruitment,  it 
is  logical  that  a  more  even  balance  of  males  and  females  attracts  more 
students  of  both  sexes  than  does  a  serious  imbalance. 

^    It  should  be  of  interest  to  area  school  a^dministrators  to  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their  school  with  the  state  as  a  whole, 

Flgurjes  L»  Ht  N»  and  0  represent  enrollment  characteristics  for  the 
area  school  system  in  lov^a.    Specifically,  Figure  L  is  addressed  to  the 
full-time/part-time  enrollment  In  Careet  Education  programs;    Figure  M 
deals  with  the  full-time/part-time  enrollment  phenomenon  in  Arts  and 
Sciences;    Figure  N  depicts  the  male/female  enrollment  in  Career  Educa-^ 
tion;    while  Figure  0  shoiirs  the  sex  of  student;s  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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The  relatively  large  gap  beti^een  the  suinmer  term' enrol  Intent  and  t^ 
other  tJrmd  representB  a  Bubatantlal  enrollment  loss.    Addltlcmal  Incosne 
gained  from  increasing  sucmbr  enrollment,  although  countered  by  soma  ^dl* 
tlonal  expenseBy  does  mean  that  institutional  resources  are  distributed 
more  evenlj^  said  efficiently.    Administrators ,  secretaries,  and  custodial 
personnel 'are  at  work  even  whan  enrollment  is  down.^  The  buildings  are 
available,  and  there  are  no  heatilng  costs  In  the  It.  appears, 

therefore,  that  scmie  means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  sunmier  ^tiart&r 
needs  to  be  devised.    Alternatives  are  suggested  In  the  ^'Opening  Doors'' 
section  of  this  report;    podslbllltlea  are  limited  only  by  the  Imagin- 
ation of  the  staff  In  each  area  ochool. 

Figure  J  depicts  tho  eai&a  information  as  Figure  I.    Figure  J,  hc^veir^ 
provides  a  more  graphic  pQrtrayal  of  ttie  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrolln^t. 

The  data  from  which  Figures  I  and  J  were  drawn  are  displayed  In  Table 
VII.    It  Is  possible  to  study  growth  (or  loss)  from  one  term  to  another 
by  perusing  this  table.    The  reader  will  note  for  instance,  a?  shown  ^ 
the  far  right-hand  column,  that  theru  was  a  7-8%  drop  in  en^llment  between 
the  fall  terms  of  1971  and  1972.    However,  there  was  a  3.7%  increase^in 
the  spring  of  197^  over  the  spring  of  1972.    The  fall  of  1972  however,  ^ 
showed  a  74.1%  In^irease  over  tha  sunmzsr  of  1972    (shown  In  column  headed 
'Change  with  Qtr.  Imnffidiately  Preceedlng") 

Figure  K  compares  full-time/part-tlc^  enrollment  and  male/female  ratio 
by  year  for  Area  IX.    (Discrepancies  in  data  exist  In  official  records  and 
source  documents  of  the  Department  of  Public  Xndtructlon.    However,  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  discrepancies  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  meaning  ^nd  Interpretations  of  the  4^ta).    It  Is  obvious,  and  should 
surprise  no  on€^  familiar  with  vocational- technical  curricula,  that 
students  In  the  Area  IX  Vocstlonal  Division  are  full«tiroe  students.  One 
very  encouraging  trend  Is  a  better  balance  of  the  sexes.  In  both  divisions. 
In  terms  of  recruitment,*  It  Id^loglcal  that  a  tnore  even  balance  of  males 
and  females  iKnild  attract  more  students  of  both  sexes  tharh  dd&a  d  serious  Ini 
balance.    It  Is  also  of  Interest  to  note  that  there  has  b^^^  an  Increase 
in 'the  enrollment  of  students  on  a  part-time  basis,  with  a  concurrent 
decrease  In  full-time  enrollments. 

It  should  be  of  Interest  to  area  school  administrators  to  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their  school  with  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Figures       M,  N»  and  0  represent  enrollmsnt  characteristics , for  the 
area  school  'system  In  lorn.    Specifically^  Figure  L  is  addreQoed  to  the 
full-tlin&/part-tlme  enrollmant  In  Career  Education  programs;    Figure  M 
deals  with  the  full-tim3/part-tims  enrollmant  phenosiuafnon  in  Arts  and 
Sciences;  .  Figure  N  depL:ts  the  male/fem£ile  anKoUUieiit  in  Carser  Sduca* 
tion;    while  Figure  0  shtn^s  the  seu  of  students  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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The  relatively  large  gap  betf^edn  the  auiomer  term  enrollmsnt  and  the  ^ 
other  term  represents  a  stibstantial  enrollment  loss.    Additional  income 
gained  from  increasing  summer  enrollment,  although  countered  by  some  addi- 
^  tional  expenses,  does  mean  that  institutional  resources  are  distributed 
more  evenly  and  efficiently.    Administrators,  secretaries,  and  custodial 
personnel  are  at  work  even  tfhen  enrollment  is  dovm.    The  buildings  are 
availab^^and  there  are  no  heating  coats  in  the  summer.    It  appears, 
theref ^^ftthat  some  means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  summer  quarter  ^ 
needs  tobe  devised.    Alternatives  ax^  suggested  in  the  '^Opening  Doors'* 
section  of  this  report;    posalbilities  are  limited  only  by  the  imagln-  f 
ation  of  the  staff  in  each  area  school, 

r%\ 

Figure  J  depifcts  the  same  information  as  Figure  I,    Figure  J,  hot^ever, 
provides  a  more  gVaphic  portrayal  of  the  pet  gain  or  loss  in  artrollmsnt. 

The  data  from  which  Figures  I  and  J  were  drawn  ^re  displayed  in  Tobla 
VII^    It  is  possiblg^to  st^y  growth  (or  loSs)  from  one  term  to  another 
by  perusing  this  table*    TSe  reader  will  note  for  instance,  as  shown  in 
the  far  right-hand  column,  that  there  was  an  18/6%  increase  in  the  Spring 
of  1973  ovtfr  the  Spring  of  1972,    The  Winter  of  1972-73  liowever,  showed 
a  2.4%  decrease  from  the  Fall  of  1972  (shown  in  column  headed  "Change  ^ 
with  Qtr.  Immediately  Pre cee ding" ) , 

V 

Figure  K  compa^€f^full-time/part**tlme  enrollment  and  male'female  ratio 
b/  year  for  Area  X/    (Discrepjandes  in  data  exist  in  official  records  and 
source  documents  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    However,  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  discrepancies  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  meaning  and  interpretations  of  the  data).     It  is  obvious,  and  should 
surprise  no  one  familiar  with  vocational  technical  curricula>  that 
most  students  in  the  Area  X  Vocational  Division  are  full-time  students. 
One  very  encouraging  trend  is  a  better  balance  of  the  sexes.    In  1966 
women  comprised  only  22%  of  the  Voc-Tec\i  student  body,  but  ip-^72  females 
accounted  for  U6%  of  the  Division's  enrollment*    In  terms^^^  recruitment, 
it  is  logical  that  a  more  even  balance  of  males  and  females  vould  stimulate 


enrollment  of  students  of  both  sexes. 


It  should  be  of  interest  to  area  school  administrators  to  compare  ^ 
enrollment  patterns  at  th^ir  school  with  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Figures  L,  M,  N,  and  0  represent* enrollment  characteristics  for  the 
aifea  school  system  in  Iowa.*    Speciflci&ly ,  FiguTC  L  is  addressed  to  the 
f ull-time^part-tiiiie  enrollment  in  Career  Education  programs;    Figure  M 
deals  with  the  f ull~time/partr:^iiQa  enrollment  phenomenon  in  Arts  and 
Sciences;    Figure  N  depicts  ^he  male/female  enrollment  in  Career  Educa- 
tion;   while  Figure  0  shOtf^^he  sex  of  students  in  Atts  and  Sciences* 
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The  relatively  large  gap  between  the  summer  term  enrollment  and  the 
other  terms  represents  a  substantial  enrollment  loss.    Additional  income 
gained  from  increasing  summer  enrollment,  although  countered  by  some  addi- 
tional expenaeSy  does  mean  that  institutional ^resources  are  distributed 
more  evenly  and  efficiently.    Administrators >  secretaries^  and  custAJial  ^ 
personnel  are  at  work  ^ven  when  enrollment  is  down.    The  buildings  are 
available,  and  the1*e  are  no  heating  costs  in  the  summer.     It  appears, 
therefore^  that  some  means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  suanter  <luarter 
needs  to  be  devised.    Alternatives  are  suggested  in  the  "Opening  Doors" 
sections  of  this  report;  possibilities  are  limited  only  by  the  imagin-  - 
ation  of  the  ^taff  in  each  area  school. 

Figure  J  depicts  the  same  information  as  Pigui^e  I,    Figure  J,  however, 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  or  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrollment. 

The  data  from  wh^ch^  ^igur^S  I  and  J  were  drawn  are  displayed  in  Table 
VII.     It  is  possible  to  Vtudy  growth  (or  loss)  from  one  term  to^another 
by  perusing  this  table.    The  reader  t^ill  note  fot  instance,  as  shown  in 
t^e  far  right*hand  column^^that  there  was  a  47.1%  increase  in  the  spring  of 
1973  ovet:  the  spritig  of  1972.    The  winter  of  1972-73  however,  showed  a 
6.17.  decrease  from  the  fall  of  1972  (shown       tolumn  headed  *'Chaoge  witb^ 
Qtr.  Immediately  Preceeding") . 

Figure  K  compares  full-time/part-time  enrollment  and  male/female  ratio 
by  year  for  Area  XI.     (Discrepancies  in  data  exist  in  official  records  and 
sourcfe  documents  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    However,  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  d iscrepsncies  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  meaning  and  interpretations  of  the  data).     It  is  obvioUs,  and  should 
surprise  no  one  familiar  with  traditional  Vocational/Technical  curricula, 
that  nearly  all  students  in  the  Area  XI  Vocational  Divisionj^e  full-time 
students.    One  very  enJ^ouraging  trend,  of  recent  origin,  is  a  better  balance 
of  the  sexes,  in  both  divisions.    In  terms  of  recruitment,  it  is  logical  . 
that  ^  more  even  balance  of  males  and  females  would  attract  more  students  of 
both  sexes  than  does  a  serious  imbalance.    One  of  the  most  striking  reve- 
lations provided  by  Figure  K  is  the  definite  tendency  for^n  increase  in 
both  full-time  and  part-time  students  in  the^rts  and  Scfiences. 

'  t 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  area  school  administrators  to  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their  school  wlt:h  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Figures  L,.M. ,  N,  snd  0  i^epresent  enrollment  \haracteristics  for  the 
area  school, system  in  Iowa.    Specifically,  Figure  L  is  addressed  to  the 
full-time/part-time  enrolljnert  in  Career  Education  programs;  Figure  M 
deals  with  the  full-tlme/Art-time  enrollment  phenomenon  in  Arts  and 
Sciences;  Fig^*re  N  depicr  Jlthe  male/female  enrollment  in  Career  Education: 
while  Figure      Si\^a  the  sex  of  students  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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The  relatively  large  gap  between  the  summer  term  enrollmeiic  and  Che 
other  terms  represents  a  substantial  onrollment  loss.    Additional  Income 
gained  from  Increasing  summer  enrollment  i  although  c^^tered  bjr  some  addl^ 
tlonal  e>q>enses,  does  , mean  that  ln8tltu.tlonal  resour<^8  are  dl^rlbuted 
more  evenly  and  efficiently.    Adinlnlstrators ,  secretaries^  and  custodial 
personnel  are  at  work  even  vhen  enrollment  Is  dotm.     The  buildings  are 
available,  and  there  are  no  heating  costs  In  the  summ^.    It  appears,  therefore 
that  some  means  o£  raising  enrollment  for  the  summer  quarter  needs  to  be 
devised.    Alternatives  are  suggested  In -the  "Opening  Doors'*    section  of  . 
th^s  report;  possibilities  are^  limited  only  by  the  Imagination  of  the 
staff  In  ?ach  area  school.  ,  " 

Figure  J  depicts  the  scmie  Information' as  Figure  I.    Figure  J,  however, 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  iJt  onrollmsnt. 

The  data  from  which  Figures  I  ^d  J  irare  dra^        dlaplayed  in  Table 
VII*     It  rls  possible  to  study  growth  (or  Iobq)  from  one  term  to  another 
by  peruslijg\this  table.    The  reader  will  note  for  instance,  as  shown  in 
the, 'far  right-hand  column,  that  there  was  a  37.7%  Increase  in  the  spring 
.of  1973  over  the  spring  of  1972.    The  winter  of  1972-73  however*  showed 
a  13.1%  decrease/ from  the  fall  of  1972.     ^own  in  column  headed  ^^Change 
wlth.Qtr.  Inmiediately  Preceedlng'*).       '  ^  , 

Figure  K  compares  full-time/part-time  enrollment  and  male/female  ratio 
hy  year  for  area  XII.     (Discrepancies  in  data  exist  in  official  records 
'and  source  documents  of  the  Department  of  Publics,  Instruction.  However, 
In  nearly  ail  cases  the  discrepancies  are  not  bf  sufficient  magnitude  to 
affect  t>^  meaning  and  interpretations  of  the  data).     It  is  obvious,  and 
should  surprise  no  one  familiar  with  the  Western  Iowa  Tech  curriculum, 
that  all  s^tq^ents  in  the  Area  XII  "Vocational  School  are  full-time  students. 
It  would  be  helpful  if  there  were  a  better  balance  of  the^  sexes*  In 
ter^s  of  recruitment,  it  is  logical  tftat  a  more  even  distribution  of  rubles 
and  females  would  attract  more  students  of  both  sexes  than  does  a  serious 
Imbalance.  ^  ^  r  ' 

It  should  be  of  Interest  to  area  school  administrators  to  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their  school  with  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Figures  L,  H,  N,,and  0  represent  enrollment  characteristics  for  tfhe 
area  school  system  in  Iowa*     Specifically,  Figure  L  is  addresses  to  the 
full-time/part-time  enrf>llment  In  Career  Education  programs;  Figure  M 
deals  with  the  f ullTtlme/part-tlme  enrollment  phenomenon  in  Arts  and 
Sciences;  Figure  N  depicts  the  male/female  enrollment  in  Career  Educa- 
tion;   while  Figure  0  shows  the  sex  of  students  in  Arts  and  Sciences*  , 
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The  relatively  large  gap  between  the  duinmer  term  enroDmeiit  and  the 
*  othef  termfi  representd  a  dubetantlal  enrollment  lodd.    Additional  Income 
gained  from  Increasing  summer  enrollment,  although  countered  by  dome'addi" 
tional  expended,  does  isk&a^t^^p.^lnBtitutional  resources  are  distributed 
more  evenly  and  ef f icien^[^%^^4^minifitratorfi,  decretarled,  and  custodial 
personnel  are  at  x*ork  ev4fli:;i%6n  enrollment  is  down.    The  buildings  are 
available,  and  there  are  no'^heatlng  costs  \n  the  summer.    It  appears, 
therefore,  that  some  means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  summer  quarter 
needs  to  .be  devised*    Alternatives  are  suggested  in  the  **Opening  DoorS" 
section  of  this  report;    pos^ibi^Llties^  are  limited  only  by  the  Imagin- 
ation of  the  staff  in  each  area  schooli 

Figure  J  depicts  the  same  Infomnation  as  Figure  I>    Figure  J,  hov-iever^ 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrollment/ 

The  data  from  which  Figiy?es  I  and  J  were  drawn  are  displayed  in  Table 
VII.     It  is  possible  to  sM^  growth  (or  loss)  from  one  term  to  another' 
by  perusing  this  table,    ^le  reader  will  note  for  Instance,  as  shown  In 
the  £ar  right-hand  column,  that' there  was  a  27.8%  increase  in  the  Spring  of 
1972  over  the  Spring  of  1971.    The  Fall  of  1972  however,  showed  a  110,5% 
Increase  over  the  Summer  Q^f  1972    (shown  in  column  headed  **Change  With  Qtr. 
Immediately  Preceeding") .  ■    ►  ® 

Figure  K  compares  £ull-*tlme/part*time  enrollment  and  male/female,  rat io 
by  year  foi^  Area  XIII.     (Discrepancies  in  data  ejcist  in  offi^clal  records  and 
source  documents  bf  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    However,  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  discrepancies  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  n^aning  atij  Interpretations  of  the  data).     It  is  obvious,  ^apd  should 
surprise  no  one  familiar  with  Vocational  Technical  curri'cula,  that  nearjy - 
alj^students  in  the  Area, XIII  Vocational  Division  are  full-time  students. 
One  very  encouraging  trend,  of  recent  origin,  is  a  better  balance  of  the 
sexes,  especially  iti  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Div;i3 ion  at  lowi  Western.-  tn 
terms  of  recruitment,  it  is  Logical  that  a  more  even  balance  of  males  and  / 
females  would  attract  more  students  of  both  sexes  than  does  a  serious  Imbalance* 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  area  school  administrators  to  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their  school  with  the  state  as  a  whole. 

* 

Figure  L,  M»  N,  and  0  represent  enrollment  characteristics  for  tl^ 
ai'ea  school  system  in  Iowa.    Specifically,  Figure  L  is  addressed  to  the 
fuLl'tiine/part-time  enrollment  in  Career  Education  programs;    Figure  M 
deals  WL^h  the  full-time/part-time  enrollment  phenomenon  in^rts  and 
Sciences;    Figure  N  depicts  the  male/female  enrollment  in  Career  Educa-*  ^ 
tion^    while  Figure  0  shows  the  sex  bf  students  in  Airts  and  Sciences. 
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The  large  .gap 'b/&t^Qen.  the  0uiiQE3r  tdrm  enrollment  an^  tbo  o^or 
terms  represents  a  substantial  enrollment  loss.    Additional  income  gained 
from  increasing  summer^  enrollments  alt^hough  countered  by, same  additional 
expenses^  does  mean  that  inatitutional^^^ources  are  distributed  ntore  evonly 
and  efficiently^    Administrators,  sec^^'CarlBa^  and  custodial  p^oonual  are 
at  work  even  ^en  enrollment  is  douip^  The  IbjidLIdingo  are  a^llelbla,  an4 
there  ar^  no  heating  costs  in  the  sii^^T^^t  appears^,  fi%are£6irDi^  that  sossa  ' 
means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  sumer  quarter  needa  to, bo  lieviaed. 
Alternatives  are  suggested  in  the  'Idpening  DoorsV  section  of  thla  report; 
possibilities  are  limited  only  by  the  Imagination  of  the  staff  in  each 
area  school. 

Figure  J  depicts  the  eome  information  as  Figure  I.    Figure  Jp  hd^ver» 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrol Isnisnt. 

The  data  from  which  Figure  I  aad  J  were  drami  are  displayed  In  Table 
VII.    It  is  possible  to  study  grovth  (or  loss)  from  one  term  to  onotdier  by 
perusing  this  table.    The  reader  Hill  note  for  instanfie^  as  ehoun  in  the  , 
far  rlght*hand  column^  that  thetW  -m^s  a  IS. 4%  drop  in  enrollment  between 
the  susoner  terqis  of  1971  and  I9)p.    However^  ^there  was  a  28.0%  increase  in 
the  spring  of  1973  over  the  spring  of  1972.    The  fall  of  1972,  however, 
showed  a  369^4%  increase  over  the  sjmnejc  of  1972  (shown  in  column  headed 
"Change  with  Qtr.  Immediately  Preceeding") . 

Figure  K  compares  full*tlme/part*time  enrollment  and  atale/feEoale  ratio 
by  year  for  Area  XIV.     (Discrepancies  in  data  exist  in  official  records  and 
source  documents  of  the  pepartment  of  Public  Instruction*    Boweger,  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  discrepancies  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the  ibeaning  and  interpretations  of  the  data)^    It  is  obvious^  and  should 
surprise  no  one  familiar  with  vocational-tectinlcal  curricula  that  nearly 
all  students  in  the  Area  XIV  Vocational  Division  are  full-rtlme  students. 
One  very  encouraging  trendy  of  recent  orlginf\is  a  better  balance  of  the 
sexes.     In  tenns  of  recruitment^  it  is  logical  that  a  more  even  balance 
of  males  and  females  would  attract  mor^  students  of  both  sexes  than  does 
a  serious  Imbalance.  '  — 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  Area  School  Administrators  ^o>compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  xheir  school  .with  the  state  as  a  whole.  )^ 

Figures  L,  and  0  represent  enrollment  characteristics  for  the  ^ 

area  school  system  in  Iowa.     Specifically^  Figure  L  ^is  addrea^sed  to  the 
full^tlme/part-tlmte  emrollment  in  Career  Education  programs;    Figure  M 
deals  with  the  full-^tlme/part-^tlme  enrollment  phenomenon  in  Arts' and 
Sciences;    Figure  N  depicts  the  male/female  enrollment  in  C&reer  fiduca-^ 
tion;    i^ile  Figure  0  shows  the  sex  of  sttMents  In  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
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The  relatively  large  gap  beWeen  the  sunsiier  term  ettrolliaept  and  the 
other  terms  represents  a  substantia  enrollment  loss.    Additional  incom^  -^^ 
gained  from  increasing  summer  enrollment,  although  countered  by  some  addi- 
tional expenses,  does  mean  that  institutional  resources  are  distributed 
more  evenly  and  eff icientfly.   .Administrators,  secretarl^&s^  and  Qustodiali* 
pers<g^nnel  are  at  \rork  even  when  enrollment  is  doun;    The  buildings  are 
available,  and  there  are  no  heating  cost^  in  the  st^er.     It  a|^p%ars»* 
therefore,  that  some  means  of  raising  enrollment  for  the  sunaner  quarter 
needs  to  be  devised.  -  Alteratives  are  suggested  in  the  ^*0|>enin^  Doors'* 
sectiotf  of  this  report;  possibilities  are  limited  only  by  th^  Imagin- 
ation of  the  staff  in  each  area  School.  .    \  " 

Figure  J  depicts  the  same  information  as  Ifiguse  I.    Figure  Jj^  t^O'^^eTt 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  of  , the  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrollment. 

The  data  from  which  figures  I  and  J  were  dra^        displayed  In  Table 
VII.     It  is  possible  to  study  growth  (or  loss)  from  one  term  to  another 
by  perusing  this  taJ>le*    The  reader  will  note  for  intance,  as  sho^  in 
the  far  right-hand  colunuri,  that  there  was  a  12.1%  drop  in  enrollpei^t  be-^ 
tyeen  tbe  fall  quarters  of  1971  and  1972.    However^  there  ms  a  6.8%  in**  ^ 
crease  an  the  spring  quarter  of  1973  over  the  spring  quarter  of  1972*  Tbe^ 
fall  qtjprter  of  1972,  however^  shoved  an  11.4%^increase  over  the  summer 
quarte|  of  1972.     (Sliown  xn  column  headed  "Change  with  Qtr.  Bmnediately 
Preceefling,  **)  .  ' 

Figure  K  compares  full-time/part-time  enrollment  and  male/female  ratio 
by  ^ear  for  Area  XV.     (Discrepancies  in  data  exist  in  official  records  and 
^ource  docxnnents  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instnuction.'    However^  in 
nearly  ^11  cases  the  discrepancies  are  npt  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  affect 
the'meaning^  and^  interpretations  of  the  data).     It  is  obvious*,  %nd  should 
surprise  no  one  familiar  with  vocational  technical  curricula  that  nearly 
all  students  in  the  Area  XV  Vocational  Division  are  full-time  studente.  One 
very  encouraging  trend,  of  recent  origin,  is  £l  better  balance  of  the  sexes, 
although  there  is  still  a  substantial  discrepancy,  especially  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.     In  olrms  of  recruitment,  it  is  logical  that  a  more  even  ^'  ^ 
balance  of  males  and  females  would  attract  more  g^tudents  of  both  sexes  ^ 
than  does  %  serious  imbal'ance*  '  *  J  - 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  area  echool  administrators  to  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their'school  wj.th  the  state  as whole. 

Figures       ^t,       ^and  0  represent  enrollment  characteristics  for  the 
^ari&a  school  system  ip  Iowa.    Specifically,  Figure  L  is  addressed  to  the 
*full-time/part-time  enrollment  in  Career,  Education  programs;  ^Figure  M 
deals,  with  the  full-tlme/part-tlme  enrollment  phenomenon  in  arts  and 
sciences^  Figure  N  depicts  tHe  male/fe^lye^^enrollment  in  Career  Education; 
.while  Figure  0  shows  the  sex  of  students  in  arts  and  ^ciences,  ^ 
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The  }urop  In' onrollnient  that  ^ippeared  to  occur-In  1972^73  i^as  due 
trr  the  combining  of  sentester 'O^d  quarter  enrollments.  ^ 

The  relatively  large-  gap  between  the  summer  term  enrollment  and  the 
other  cermt;  represents  a  substantial  enrollment  loos.    Additional  income 
VT'ii^ncd  from  inertias ing  'frummer  enrollment,  although  countered  by  some  addi- 
tional expenfief),  does  mean  that  institutional,  r^^ources  are  distributed 
mort  evenly  and  otficlently.    Administrators^  secretaries^  and  custodiajj' 
,)erst'nriel  arv  at  woric  even  when  enrollment  is  down.  •The  buildings  are 
available,*  ^d  tliere  are  no  heating  cQsts  in  the  summer.    XC  appears,  ^ 
therefore,  that  some  means  of  raising  enrollmant  for  the  aumitner  quarter 
needs  to  be  devised*  >  Alternatives  are  ffuggeated  in  the  ^'Opening  Etoprs"' 
section  of  this  report;     possibilities  are. limited  only  by  the  imagination 
^^yof  the  staff  in  each  area  school*       ^  *  * 

Figure  J  depicts  ^he  aame  infonnation:*as  Figure  L*    Flguro  J,  however, 
provides  a  more  graphic  portrayal  of  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  enrollment 
I  ^  ■ 

^The  data  fronr  which  Figures  I  and  J  verb  (Jravn  are  di^playe^  in  Table 
^  Vir^    It  is  possible  ^:o  study  gi^owth  (o'r  loss)  from  one  term  to  another  > 
by  perusing 'this  table.    The^  reader  vill  note  for  inst^ca>  as  sho^*  In  ' 
the  far  tight^-han^  columi),  that  there  ^as  a  11.07d  drop  in  enrollment  betvreen 
•the  Fait  quarterM:enns  of  1969  and  ,1970.    However,  there  was  a  31.7%  increase 
in  tfie  Fall  ofyi971  over  the  Falf  of  1970*    The  Fall  of  197?.  however ,  showed 
a  325.5?ioincrease  bver  the  Summer  o/  197^  (showi\  irT  column  headed  "Change 
with  Qtr*  Inmediately  Preceeding"*)  •    As  mentioned  above,  the  combination 
of  semefiterr>  and  quarters,  results  in  spuriooe  daCa,  and  require  careful 
interpretation .  -      -    '  ^      T     '  ^ 

,       ,  .  ■^^  *  ' 

Figure  K  compares  full-time/part-time  enrollment  and  male/female  ratio 
by  year  for  Area  XVX.     (discrepancies  in  data  exist  in  official  records  and 
source  documents  of  the^ Department  of  Public  XnfftructijDn*    However,  in^ 
n^arly'all  cases  the  discrepancies  are  nottof  efficient  magnitude  to  affect' 
the  meaning  and  interpretations  of  the  data).    It  ia  obvibus,  and  should 
surprise  no  one  f^mifiW  wi^th  vocPtional-technical  curricula^  that  more  ^ 
students  in  the  Area  XVI  Vocat-lonal  Division  ar^e  £ull*-tia^  students. 
One  very  encouraging  trend,  of  jrecent  origin,  ia  a  better  balance  of  the 
sexes.     In  terms  of  recruitment,  it  is  logical  that  a  more  even  balance 
of  males  and  females  would  attract^  more*  students  of  bbth  sexes  than  does  a  , 
serious  imbalance.^    It  is  also  notable  that  there  is  an  ,increafl4  in  the 
percentage  of  part-time  students  in  arts  and  sciences.  * 

> 

It  should  be  of  Interest  to  areat^achOol .  administrators  to  compare 
enrollment  patterns  at  their  'school  with  the  state  as^a  whole.       '  -  ^  - 

.  ;  '* 

Figures  L,  M, 'N>  and  0  represent;  ^n^^-f^lltr/nt  characteristics  for  thiB 

area  school  system  in  Iowa/    Specifically,  Flgi'ce  L  is  adoressed  to  the 

^ jU-tlme/part-time  enrollment  in  Gareer  Educat vn  programs ;  FigureM 

deals  with  the  full-time/part-time  enrdllment       iiomenon  in  Arts  and 

Sciences;    Fi;eure  N.  depicts  the  male/female  r;;T  Hment  in  Career  Educa-: 

tion;    while  ^5if;ure  0  shows  the  aex  of  studen  ?    i/Arts  and  Scieftceff. 
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TJje  most  str'klng  disclosure  in  Figure  L  is  the  phetiomWal  enroll- 
ment increase  in  Career  Education  since  a  relatively  small  initia^l  enrollment* 
in  1965.    With  ^he  advent  of  the  are^i  school  system  in'1966,  enrollment  in- 
creased from  839  to  2419,  a  growth  of  1580,  or  1887,,  in  one  year.    The  next 
ye^  yielded  an  additional  1954  students,  for  an  81% "  incirease.     The  5935 
Career  Education  students  -in  1968  represented^  a  36%  increase  over  1967,  Al- 
though in  the  remaining  years  to  1972  .the  acceleration  was  slowed,  there  was 
still  gJ^O^th  each  ydar ,    There  were  increases  of  10%,  22%,  7%,  and  13%  in  the 
years  196^^-1970,  197J,  and  1972  respectively.    There  was  an  increase  6f  1163X 
betwjeen  11965  and  1972,  from  839- students  to  10,420  students. 

Another  interesting  finding  is  that  part-time  enrollment  in  Career  £du* 
cation,  although  tending  to  iacrease  slightly,  is  still  only^a  miniscule 

percentage  of  the  total;  ^ There  is  little  question  that  there  are  many  persdus 
in  the  state  who  might  profit  from  an  opportunity  to  enroll  part-time  in  ^ 

.Career  Education.  ^However,  sigce  most  career  prograjns  fill  C(JD4>letely  with 

Students  who  wish  to  enroll  full-time  and/or  limited  by  the  n^^ure  of  the 
curriculum  to>  full^^Une*  students,  not  iftany  studeitts  have,  an  oppdi^tunity  to 

enroll  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  reader  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  although  there  was  an  early 
tendency  between  1965' and  1970  for  a  moderate  growth  in  enrollment  itt  Arts 
and  Sciences,  that  trend  has  been;,  if  not  reversed,  certainly  arrested. 
Between  1970  and  1972  there  was  a  re<luction  of  over  six  per  Cent  in  Arts 
ind  Sciences  enrollment.  ■  . 

However,  perhaps  more  Important  is  t^lie  marked  reduction  of  full*time 
students  in  Arts  and  Sciences  with  a  concomitant  Increase  in, part-time 
enrollees.     In  \^hb^  93.37.  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  students  were  enrolled 
full  time.     In  1972  that  figure  was  reduced  to  72.9%,     Jn  1969  there  were 
9941  ,full-ttme  students,  but  in  197^,  tiiat  number  was  reduced  to>8l84,  a 
"Jrop"  of  17.77>  .in  four  yeats.    Meanwhile,  part-time,  enrollment  went  from 
;K^25  in  1969  to  2045  in  1972,  for  ah  increase  of  113.7%'  in  the  same  four 
yearS/        "      '  '  t 

Sucfi  a  shift  of  enrollment  from  full-to  part-tinfe^resdlts  in  lower- 
income  from  the  same  ^^headcounts".    The  reduction  is  f^lt  both  in  tuition 
and  in  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  (FTEE),  bo^h  of  which  are  important 
sources  of  revenue.    This,  however,  is  a  definite  trend.     Garland  Parker, 
in  his  annual  report  on  college  enrollment  nationwide,  reports ^that' in 
1V^2  part-time  student  enrollment  increased  in  all  types  of  institutions, 
Sut  i*;;prc  1  al  1 V  in  two-year  schools.     In  a  speech  ma^e  at  the  Iowa  Advisoify 
Council  of  the  American  College  Testing  Program,  he  stated  that  part-time 
onrollmfcTiL  increased  12,9% -in  the  two  ye&r  schools,  while  full-time  enrollment 
in  these  ^rhool«  rose  only  0*2%.^  '  . 

The  area  £:cliool  administrator  who  does  not  capitalize  on  the  trend  to 
parL- L ime' enrollment  probably  finda  that  his  school  is  suffering  a^  enroll- 
mc»nt  drop,  espec  iall^^  in  Arts  and  Sciences;     Especial  programming,  counseling 

'  '  »*  .  . 
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and  curricula         important  to  attract  jthe  par^^time  stU'dent-     It  is  also 
significant^^that  a  segment  of  the  population  who  could  or  would  not  pre- 
5iriou61y  take  advantage  of  |iigher  educat  ion,  is  now  enrolling.     This  new 
^^^^tarkGt        the  mature^  working  student,  ^  - 


Fissures  N  and  0  depict  encouraging  trends  toward  a  male/ female  balance 
■^in  both  Career  Education  apd  Arts  and  Science^.     The  ratio  was  slightly 
/;PmoM-^ favorable  in  Career  Education  with  42.5?*  females  enrolled  in  Career 
I.  J  Education*  against  38.8%  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,     Nonet h^tfe^ both^ 


^^tiivisipns  showed  a  positive  trend  toward  affirmative  action\lh^his 
M-^  regard,  /»This  trend  si^ggests  that  area  sdhogls  shouU  develofy^ograms  for 
women  who  are  becoming  aware  of  their  potential*  especially  programs  for 
hpusewives. 


The  data  in  this  report  ^Joint  to  a  decline  in  the  availability  of 
V' traditional  co*llege*age  youth  in  the  mid  and  late  1970*s/    However*  already 
"  Iq  the  early  1970's  there  was  a  declining  enrollment  of  students  on  a  state- 
.wide  basis*  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences*  not  only  in  area  colleges  but  in 
pl^lvatc  and  public  four-^year  colleges  as  wel^.. 

In  an  effort  to  explain  this  phenomenon  of  declining  numbers  of  high 
schooL^  graduates  who  went  into  h%her  education*  area  school  administrators 
cite  the  following  factors:  '  \  ,         ^  ^ 

1)  Alternatives  were  available  that  did  not  exist  previously* 
especla-lly  in  Vocational-Technical  education*  and  caused  students 
to  eleci:,  in  smallet  numbers*  the  more  traditional  programs.  In 
1965  there  were  very  few  Vocational-Technical  courses  in  public  ^ 
higher  education.     In  the  fall  of  1972  there  were  more  than  100 

.different  p'rograms  from  which  high  school  graduates  could  choose. 
,        In  addition*  there  was  a  wider  societal  acceptance  of  Vocational- 
Technical  or  Career  Educatioi;^.  * 

2)  Some  male  students  enrolled  fn  higher  education  previously  because 
of  tiie  Availability  of  a  defermept  from  the  military  draft..  With 
the  elimination  of  the  draft  it  no  longer  was  a  valid  reason  for 
enrolling;.  ^  ^     ,  .  ^ 

3)  life  styles  of  young  people  were  different  in  1972  than  in  1969, 
*       *  Many  v,.iJiCt!d  to  delay  any  decision  about  post-high  school  plans 

for  a  year  or  two  to  reflect  on- their  goals*  to  satisfy  a  wander 
lust*  and  to  determine  their 'values--in  ^ort*  "to  fi^jd  themselves." 
Furthermore-^  many  students  seemed  to  h§ve  a  greater  need  for  im- 
medlate  gratification  of  desires; 'and  since  higher  education  offered\ 
little  of  intrinsie  satisfaction,  such  students  were  "opting  out**. 
,\  Students,  furthermore,  were  rejecting  th^  middl^^^^class"  "American 

Dream"*  and  in  some  cas^s,  becau^  their  parents  were  encouraging 
\^        higher  education,  students^^rgfeelled  against  the  idea. 

The  economic  picture  ^^n  certain  areas  of  Iowa  i^  1972  was,  such 
that  students  who  wanted  jobs  could  find  them      .   *  a)id  many  paid 
very  well.    Therefore,  there  was  no  immediate  need  to  go  on  to 
higher  education  for  job  preparation. 
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5)  The  volunteer  military,  with  higher^  pay  ^nd  oUier  benefits, 
drew  numbers  of-  students  who  might  othervls«  have  enrolled 
in  higher  education  Institution^.  j         ^  ' 

6)  Many  stL-dents  belleAred  that  persons  with  bachelor's  degreed 
aould  ^ot  find  jolis.     The  oversupply  of  teachers,  especially, 

V         ^ent  crederrte  to  th^  fear  that  a  bachelor's  degree  no  longer 

♦carried  wit)i  it  a  guarantee       employment,  ^ 

7)  Finaacial  Reasons  were  very^  Important  in  students'  decisions 
.  not  to  attend  college-     First,  college  tuition  kept  rising; 

second,  inflation  made  it  more  difficult  for  parents  to  provide 
substantial  financial  support;  and  thirds  the  f^eral  govern- 
ment's slow  action  on  financial  aids  causf^  students  to  "give 
up'*  on  receipt' of  financial  assistance  ai;^d  seek  other  alterna- 
tives. > 

8)  The  private,  colleges  cJf  Iowa,  long  interested  only  in  superior 
Iowa  high  school  graduaites,  found  their  tr^itional  sources  of 
students  in  other  states  no  longer  3s  fruitful.  Consequently, 
.such  schools 'commen<;^d: 

a)  actively  recruiting  alt  Iowa  high  school  seniors, 
with  an  expertise  and  stajff  in  recruiting  that  was 

'  not  common  in  area  3chools. 

b)  becoming  more  like  community  college^ by  incorporating 
two  year  degrees.  Career' Edycat ion  prctgt^s,'^and  open 
adml.ssions.  \ 

creaticln  of  the  Iowa  Tuition  Grant  Program  has  had,  according 
to  many  area  sch?siol  perso^n'el,^  a  singular  effect  on  enrollments  at  the  ^ 
area  schools,  especially  in  Arts  and  Sciences.^  The  prospect  of  a  ^ 
$1,000  scholarship  at  a  private  college  is  a  powerfiil  recruitn^nt  tool; 
one  that  area  college  personnel  find  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Gac^and  ^arker,  at  a  speech  given  before  the  Iowa  Advisory  Council 
of  A.C.T,  in  April,,  1973,  stated  several  reasons,  for  the  drop  in  freshman 
enrollment  on  a  national  level.    Among  them  were; 

1)  There  J^s  less  iiVedibility  and\respect  for  higher  education, 
^tudent^ activism,  th6  tragedy  of  Kent  State,  etc.,  have 
frightened' per^PDS  away  from  higher  education.     The  enrollment  - 
drop  Lii  simply  a  reaction  to  violence  which  lagged  .behind  the 
event^^  bv  2-3  years.    '  '^-^  ,  i 

2)  Too  many  persons  oversold  the  idea  of  pollegiate  tralseing-- 
in  effect,  an  academic  **overkill"  haa  resulted. 

^  ■  ■  V 

3)  Students  ^(^e,  in  large^ numbers,  *'stopping-out'^  to^  "f ind  themselves". 

4)  Late  federal  decisions  on  financial  aids  are  causing  students  to 


delay  enrolling. 
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D,    Poi^ulatlon/Census  T>ata  and  trends        *  I  ^  . 

T         u  ! 

*    '  a  ) 

Area  school  boundaries  are  established  by  the  boundaries  of  their  . 
constituent  elementaicy/secondary  school  districts:    The  school  districts  -'j 
that  cGiapBise  Area  I  co^^^sume  substantial  portions  of  the  following  counties: 
, Allamakee,  Chickasaw,  .Clayton,  Delavare,  Dubuque,  Fayette,  Hovard,  and 
Winne^hi^k.    Al^ough  these  counties  are  not  completely  withiQL  the  bound- 
aries of  the  are$,  and  although  there  are  smalL  parts  of  other  counties; 
i,  e,.  Linn,  Jones,  Jac^cson,  Buchanan, .  etc, ;  >^ich  ara  wl^in  Area  I>  the 
present^  study  assumes  ^hat  the  eight  .counties  named  above  comprise  Area  I. 
Since  the  school  dl&trijct  boundary  limits  are  real  only  for  tax  puri^Qses, 
and  b^e^use  many  s^tudenxs  cross  such  boundary  lines  when  enrolling  in 
higher  education,  there  is- further  reason  to  consider  them  arbitrary *and 
of  little  consequence  j^n  this  report, 

s  ■       ■  . 

At  the  time  of  tK^  preparation  of  this  report  the  o6nsus  tapes,  ^ fourth 
count,  by  school  district,  were  not  available,  -More  accurate  definition 
dnd  population  description  of  the  merged  area  ^ill  be  possible  .^en  t!he3e 
tape^  become  available. 

In  19.60  there  were  214,475  pep^on^  in  the  eight  p>untie8  of  Area  I' 
In  there  were  220,020  persons,  for  a  new  population  increase  of  2,6%, 

The  State  of  Iowa  experienced  a  2.4%^  increase  in  the  same  dec 


When  the  population  of  various  age  cate^ries  is  studied  in  detWlt 
some^  rather  startling  facts  are  Revealed.     In  1960  theria  were  5263L  cjiildren 
under  one  year  of  age  in  AVea  I»  but  in  1970^  ^y^^^  same  age  category  con- 
tained  only  3834  persons.    This  was  a  decline  of  1429  persons,  or  a  loss 
of  27,27.  from  1960  to  197o/   At  age  one  there  were  5340  persons  in  Area  I 
in  1960;  but  only  37^0  In  1970,  a  losff  of  29,07.,    The  readerS^s  attention 
is  directed  to  Jable  VIII  for  further  information  on  age  group  population 
comparisoifs,  ^ 

In  T^ble  VIIX  the  "horizontal"  coluitois  display  the  difference  between 
the  1960  a^d,1970  census  counts  in  eaoh  of  the  age  categories.  The 
"horizontal^'  change  i|  simply  a  comparison  of  the  same  age  group  "^category 
for  the  two  diff^rez^c  years,  and  points  out  the  fact  that  in  some  age 
groups  in  1970  there  was  a  -bigher  number  and  in  others  a  lesser  number  of^ 
persons  that    |ln  1960.    Th^rje  were,  for  instance,  in  the  fifteen  year  old 
category,  1204  more  persons*'!^  1970  than  in  1960,^  ^This  represents  a  35.3% 
increase  over  1960,     However,  in  the  age  group  under  five  Jrears,  there  are 
5969  fewer  resioer.^i,  in  1970  than  there  were  in  1960,  yielding  a  22.9%  loss. 

The^'diagonal''  change,  on  the  other  hand,  assun^s  the  ^ame  population 
cohort  t;hat  exldt^a  in  1960  would  exist  in  the  same  numbers  in  1970.  By 
simply  addi^  ten  years  to  each  age  group,  it  is  possible  to  determine  .if 
that  assumpt^n  is.  vali^.    There  were,  for  instance,  47  fewer  ten  year  olds 
in  1970  than  there  were  in  the  age  grbup  "under  one  year"  in  1960,  fox  a 
loss  of  0,9%,    There  was  then,  a  net  loss  of  less  than  one  percent  of  the  ^ 
persons  in  that  age  group  cohort,  over  a  10-yaar  period.    However,  there 
were  994  fewer  twenty  year  olds  in  1970  than  ten  year  olds  in  1960,  a  net 
loss  of  22.7%  for  that  cohort,    A  study  of  this  table  reireals  that  there 
was  a  loss  of  persons  during  their  late  teena  in  Area  I, 

The  five  year  age  groups  at  the  bottom  half  of  this  table  reveal  that 
this  net  loss  of  persons  continued  at  a  ^substantial  ,rate  at  least  until 
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D.    Pomilatlon/Cenflus  Data  and  Jrends  , 

Ares  Bct|jpol  boundaries  are  established* by  the  boundaries  of  their 
constltu^t  elementary/ Becondary  school  districts.  *  The  school  "dlstr^ts 

.  that  comprise  Area'^ll  coneume  substantial  portipna  of  the  following  counties^ 
Cenro  Gordo,  Floyd,  Franklin,^  Hancock^  Mltchelli,  Winnebago,  and  Worth. 
Although  these  counties  ar^  not  cpmplet^y  within  , the  boufadaries  of^tlie 
Brea,  add  although  there  sye  small  parts  of  other  couiiti^s;  i.e.,  Wright, 
Butler,  KoBeuth,  ej^c,  which  are  within  Area  II,  the  present  dtudy  assumes 
that* the  sevin  counties  named  above  comprise  Area  II,    Since  the  school 

<  district  boundary  limits  are  real  only  for.  tax  put^oses,  and  because  many 
students  cross  such  boundary  lines  when  enrolling  in  higher  educatic^, 
there  is  further*  reason  to  consider'  them  arbft^^  and  of  lit;tle  con$eqt4ence 
in  this^xeport.  ,     ^  '*         b     ,  • 

At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  canataa  tapea^  fourtli 
jcount,  by  school  districts,  were  not  available.    Ifor^  accurate  ^definition  ^ 
'  ^and  population  deaqription  or  the.  merged  area^^wlll  be  poesible^^en^tftese 
tap^s  become  available. 

In  1960  there  were  138,473  persons  in  the  seven  counties  of  Area  II. 
In  1970  ther^  were  130,743  pers.ons,  for  a  7730  population  decrease  of  5.6%. 
The  State  of  Iowa  e^erienced  a;2.4%  dncrease  in  the  same  decade. 

When  the  popul^ation'  of  various  age  categories  is  stttjlied  In  detail 
some  rather  startling  facts  are  revealed.    In  1960  there  were  3002  children 
undergone  year  of  age  in  Area  II,  but^  in  1970  that  same  age  category  con-^ 
tained  only  1867  ^persons.    This  was  a  decline  of  1135  petspns,  or  a  losa 
-  of  37. 87^  from' I960  to  1970.^   At  age  one  there  were  2980  persons  in  Area  II 
in  I960,'  but  only  1917'  in  1970^,  a  Idss  of  35,>%.    The  reader's  attention 
is  directed  to  Table  VIII  for  further  information  on  age  group  population 
'  coiiq>arisonB.      *  * 

In  Tabic  VIII  the /Tiqrizontal"  columns  display  the  difference  between 
the  1960  and  1970  census  counts  in  each  of  the  age  categories.  The 
"horizontal"  change  is  simpl^^a  compkrison  of  the  same  age  group  category 
for  the  twcT  different  years^  and  points  out  the  fact  tiiat  In  some  age 
groups  in  19tO  there  was  a  higher  nt^er  and  In  dthers  a  lesser  number  of 
persons  than  in  196Q^  There  were,  for  in^ance.  In  the  fourteen  year  old 
category,  670*more  persons  in  1970  than  in  1960.    This  represents  a*  30.8^ 
^  increase  over  I960)'  Ifoweveri,  in  the  age  ^oup  under  5  years  there  were^ 
5284  fewer  residents  in  1970  than  there  were  in  1960,  yielding  a  35./f% 

The  diagonal  change,  pn  the  other  hand»  assumes  the  same  population 
cohort  that  existed  In  1960  would  exist  in  the  same. numbers  in  197Cr.    By  ^ 
simply  adiling  ten  years  to  each  age  grouPi*  it  is  possible  to  determine  if 
that  assumpton  is  valid.    There  were,  for  instance,  232  fewer  ten  year  olds 
in  1970  than  there  were^  in  the  age  jsroup  under  one  year  in  I960,  for  a  loss 
of  7.7%.    There  was  then,  a  net  loss  of  nearly  eight  percent  of  the  persons 
in  that  age  group  cohort,  over  a  10-year  periodv    t&>wevef,  there  were  812 
fewer  nineteen  year  olds  in  1970,  than  nine  year  olds  in  1960,  a'net  loss  of 
28,2%  for  that  col^prt,  ,A  study  of  this  table  reveals  that  there  was  a  loss 
of  persons  in  all  age  categories  in  Area  II  frost  I960  to  19^70. 


The  five-year  age  groups  at  the  bott^  half  of' this  ta^le  reVeal  that 

at  a 
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thia  loss  of  persons  continued  at  a  aubstanti^l.rat^e  at  least  until*  age  40. 
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D.    Population/Census  Data  and  Trends 


Area  School  boundaries  are  established  by  the  boundaries  pf"  their 
constituent  elementary/secondary  school  aistricts.    The  school  districts 
that  comprise  Area  III  consume  substantial  portions  of  the  following  ^counties: 
Clay,  Dickinson,  Eimnet,  Kossuth,  and  Palo  Alto.   *  ^ 

Although  these  counties  are  not  completely  Within  the^boundaries ^ 
of  the  ar^a,  and  although  there  are  amall  parts  of  other  counties;  i.e, » 
Buena  Vista,  Osceola,  Humboldt, 'etc>  which  are  within  Area  III,  ikhe' 
present  study  assumes  that  the  five  counties  named 'Above  comprise  Area^  lit; 
'   Since ^  the  school  district  boundary  limits  are  real  only  for  'taa:  purposes, 
,         and  because  many  students  cross  such  boundary  lines  when  enroll^i^  in 

higher  education,  there  is  further  reason  to  consider  than  arbitrary  and 
of  little  consequence  it)  this  report*  .  ,  ' 

At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  ^this  report  tBie  census  tapes,  fou&£h 
count,  by^school  districts,  were  not  .available.    More  kccurate  definition^ 
and  population  description  of  tb^^merged  area  will  be  possiblewhen  .these^ 
tapes  become  available,         '     /  ' 

J  In  1960  there  were  85,999  persons  in  tthe  five  Coutities  of  Area  III* 

In  1970  thero^were  81,2j&4  persons  for  a  4,7j5  population  decrease  of  5.5%/ 
The  State  of  Iowa  experienced  a  2^4%  increase  in  the  save  decade,  ' 

When  the  population  of" various  age  categories  is  studied  in  detisiil 
seme  rather  startling  faets  are  rkvealed.     In  1960  thete  wete  1900 
childr"etr>under  one  year  of  age  In  Area  ill,  but  in  1970  that  same  age  category 
contained  9nly  1216  persons.    Thils  was  a  declijie  of  684  persons,  or  a  loss 
□  f  36.0%  from:  1^960  to  1970^    At  age  one  there  were  1943  persons  in  Area  III* 
in  I960,  but  only  1187  in  1970,  a  loss  of  3a.0%.     The  reader's  attention 
^"    is  dir^ected  to  Table  for  further  ^fon^ation  on  age  group  population 

comparisons. 

^     la  Table  VIII  the  '^horizontal"  columns  display  the  difference  betweet^ 
the  196ff  and  1970  census  counts  in  eac'h  of  the  age  categories.  The 
''horizontal**  change  is  simply  a  comparison  of  ^he  same  age  group  category 
for  the  two  different  years,  and  points  out'  the  fact  that  in  some  age 
groups  ia  J,970  there  was  a  higher  number  and  in  others  a  lesser  number  of 
'  persons  than  in  1960.    There^were,  for  instance,  in  the  fourteen  year  old 
'     category,  402  more  persons  in  1970  than  in  1960.     This  represents  a  28.9% 
increase  over  1960.     tiowever,  in  the  5  year 'age'group,  there  were  552,  fewer 
residents  in  1970  than  there  were  in  1960;  yielding  a  27.4%  loss.  .  ^ 

'  '  '  ' 

The  '*Diagonal**  change,  on  th^  other  hand,  assumes  the.  same  population 

cohort  that  existed  in  1960  would  exist  in  the  same  numbers  in  1970,  By 

simply  adding  ten  years  to  ^ch  age  groqp,fit  is  pdsslble  to  determine  if  , 

that  assumption  is  valid*    There  were,  for  instance,  144  fewer  10  year 

olds  in  1970,  than  ghere  were  in  the  ^e  gf,a^p  under"  one  year  in  1966^ 

fo^  a  loss  of  7*6%,    There  was  tbe^^  a  net^  loss  of  nearly  eight  percent 

of  the  persons  in  that  age  group  cohort,  ovei:  a  10  year  period.  However,' 

there  were;  439  fewer  18  year  olds  in  1970  than  8  year  olds  in  1960,  a 

'  net  loss  of  21.37.  for  that  cohort,-   A  study  of  this  table  reveals  that 

there  was  a  loss  of  persona  in  all  age  groups  under  20  "In  Area  III, 

The  five-year  ifiage  groups  at  the  bottom  half  of  this  table  reveal  thair^ 
this  loss  of  persons  continued  ^t  a  substantial  rate  at  least  until 

Q  >  2-34  '  '  * 


D.    Populatlon/Censua  Data  and  Trends  ' 

Area  achool  boundaries  ar6  established  by 'the  boqndarie^  of  their  .' 
contft'l^u^t  elementary/ secondary  achqpli^stricts.    The  BC^ool  districts 
^hat  comprise  Area  IV,  ophsumes  substantial  portions  of  the  following  counties: 
Cherokee/ Lyon y  b^'Brlen,  Oscepla,  and,Siou3t:.    Ali;J^ough  these  counties 
^are^not  cbmpletely  within  the  boundatietf  of  the  a^^,  the  .present  study 
assumes  that  the  five  counties  named- above  comprise  Area  IV.   'Since  the 
school  district"  boundary  timit$  are  real  only  fot  tax  purposes^  and  /  ( 
because  many^students  cross  such  bounaaryllnes  when  enrolling  in  higher  \ 
education,  there  is  further  reason  to^>c<msider  them  arMtr&ry  and^of  little 
consequent  tu  this  report.      -  '      -  ,  ' 

At  the  time  of-  the  preparation  of  .tbl^  report  the  census  tapes,  fourth 
county,  by  school  districts^  were  not  available,    liore  accurate „definitsion' 
and  population  description  of  the  merged  ^S^a  will  be  possible'^Aen  these 
tapes  becoinje  available.  ' 
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In  I960,' there  were  88,345  persons  in  ^he  five  counties  of  Area  IV. 
In  1970  ^here  were  84,6S2  persons,  for  a  36^3  pq^latlbn  decrease  of  4.1Z. 
The  State  of  Iowa  experienced  a  2.4%  iricre^e'in  the  same  decade. 

'      ^   ^  '  / ,  ^         '  ■ 

-  *  When/the  popu^lation  of  various  age  categories  ts  studied  in  Retail  \ 
some  rather  startling  facts  are, revealed.    In  1960^  th^re  were  2049 
children  under  one  year^of  age  In  Area  IV,  but  Xn-'1970  that  same'a^e  - 
c^t^gory  contained  only  1400  persons.    Thij*  was 'a  decline  of  649"  persons,  , or 
a  loss. of  31.7%  ifrom  1-960  to  1970.    At  age  one  (here'were  2008  persons  in 
Area  IV' in  1960^  lJufc  only  ^^1331  in  1970,,  a  loss  of  33.7%.    The  reader's 
attention  is  directed  to  Table  VIII  for  further  information  on  age  group 
.population  comp^isons.  .  ' 

In  Tat>le  VIII  the  "horizontal'^'  coltnmia  display  the  difference  between 
the  1^60  ani  1970  census  counts  in  each  of  th^  age  categories..    The   /  v 
."horizontal"  change  is  simply  a  comparison  of  the  sameage  group  category 
for  the  two  different  ye^s,  and^  points  out  the  fact,  that  in  some  age'  ^ 
groups  In  1970*  there  was  a  higher  number  and  in  othejrff,  a  lesser  number  of  ' 
persons  than^ln  1960.    ^X^ejge-  were,  for  instance/  in  the  eleven  year-old 
category,  hi  more  persons  in  1970  than  ln>1960.,   This  represents  a  3- 4%^increase 
over 'I960.    However,  in  the  'two 'year  old  age  group  there  are  829*  fewer     ^  - 
residents  in  1970  than  there  were  in  1960,  yielding  ^  40.0%^  loss. 

The  "diagcmal"  change,  on 'the other  hand,  assumes  tfhe  same  population 
cohort  ttfatr^exlsted  In  1960  would  exist  iit  the  same  numbers  tn  L970,  ^  By 
simpl-y  addlng^^t^n  years  to  each  age  group »  it  is  ppsaible  to  determine  if 
^that  asdUmtion 
in  1^70  ttiari  ther 
a  Iq^s  of  3»8%. 
'^persons  ^n  that 


wertf'86^ewer  20 
iff  44.6%  for  that 


lid. There  were»  for  ins^tance,  78  fewer  . 10  year  olds, 
were  in,thfe  age  ^oup  under' olffe  y^ar^rOld,  in  1960^  for 
e^£^s  then,  a  ,net  Iqss  of  nearly  four  percent  of  the 
group  cohort^  over\a  10-year  ^fiod.    In  addition,  there 
y€^r  olds  in  1970  thart  10  year,  olds  in  1960,  a  neCloss 
hort-    A  study  of  t;his  tabli^  r^veais  .that  there  was 


f  loss  of  persons  during  the  decade  of  the  60*s  in  al*L.  Qf  the  age  categories, 

■  \ .    ^   '     ^  ^     ^    ^  -  /        '        :   ^       ,    .  /      ^  \  ' 

The  five-yeat  age  , groups  at  the  bottom  hal£  of  this'table  reveal  that 
this  loss  of  personsj^ontinued  at  a  .^substantial  rate  at  least  until 


,2^34 
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D.    Populatl^/Can^tis  Data        Trando  ^ 

Area  school  boundaries  are  eotabllohed  by  the  boundlQiles  o£  their 
constituent  elementary/secondary  ochool  districts.    The  school  districts 
that  comprise  Area^V  conounesubstantial  portions  of  the  follcvwing  counties: 
Buena  Vista,  Ca;Lhpun,(  G];eena,  Hamilton,  Humboldt,  Pocahontas,  Sac,  Webster^ 
and  Wright.    Although  these  counti^Q  are  not  completely  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  area,  and  alchough  thera  are  small  parts  of  other  counties; 
i.e.,  Boone,  Crawford,  etc.,  which^ ore  within  Area  V,  th6  present  study 
assumed  that  the  nine  counties  named  above  comprise  Area  V,    SlncS  the 
schooL  district  boundary' limits  aro  real  only  for  £ax  purposes, 
,and  because  many  students  cirooa  ouCh  boundary  lines  when  enrolliqg  in 
higher  education,^  thS^  is  further  reaoon  to  consider  them  arbitrary  and 
of  little  conseqiience  In  thio  repotft.  ■ 

At  the  time  of  the  preparation  q£  "fchio  report  the  cenau^tapesj,  fourth 
count,  by  school  dis trict'S ^r<i  not  available,    More  accurate  definition 
and.popul^tijm  description  of  the  merged  area  will  be  posaible  when  these 

tapes  bedome  available.  ^  .       ^     ^     '  .  ^ 

ft. 

In  ^1960^  thBT^  were  183,177  ^avoms  in  the  ninp  counties  of  Area  V.  ' 
In  1970  there         172,585  perooua,  for  a  10,592  popu^tion  decrease  of  5*8%. 
Tfie  State  of  Iowa  eicperienced  a  2.4%  Increase^in  the,  same  ^decade. 


'  ^     ,Hhen  the  -population  of  voriouO  age  categojries  is>  studied  in  4^6tail 
some  rather  startling  facto^arOy^evealed.    la  ^960  tKer^  were  4092.  ^ 
children  .u^4^r  one  year  o^  age  in  Area  V,  but  In  1970  t^t  same  age  category'^ 
cpntained \only  2477  persons.    Thio  was  a  d^jpline  of  1615  personB,OQr  a  loss 

39.57o/frQm  1^60  to  19^0.   'At' ago  one  there  were  3984  person^  in  Area  V 
in  1960/  but:  only  ^78  in  1970,  *a  loos  of  37.8%.    The  reader^s  attention 
is  directed  to 'Tabfe^^VIII  for  further  information  on  age  ^oup  population 

►  comparisons,    -.'^  'V  -  ^     -       *  □    '    ,  *  *  ^  ^ 

'  In  Table  VIII  the  ^horizontal"  coltlffihs  display  the  difference  between  * 
the  1960  and  197JD  censiiG  ^counts  in  each yOf  the  age  categories.    The  ^ 
'*tiorizontal"  change  is  simply  a  comparteon  of  the  same  age  gtoap  category 
fot  the  two  different  years^  and  points  out  the  fact  that  in  some  age    *  ' 
groups  iiT^1970  there  was  a  higher  number  and  in  others  a  lesser  number  of 
persons  than  in  I960.    ^There  were,  for  instance,  in  the  fourteen  year  old 
category^  '^926' more  persons  in  1970  than  in  X|60.    This  represents  a  32.0%  increase 
over  I960.,  ;  However,  in  the  age  group  21/^ears  and  over,  there  were  4671 
ftwer  residents  d^n  1970  than  there  were  in  19^0,  yielding  a  4.2%  loss. 

'  The  "diagonal"  change,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  same  population 
cohort  thar. existed  in  1960  would  exist  in  the%ame  numbers  in  1970.  By 
slmpl]^  adding  ten  y^ars  ttf  each  age  group,  it  is  possible  to  determine  ^f 
that  assumptdn  is  valid.  ,  There  were,  for  instance,  205  fewer^lO  year  ^ 
olds  ih  l370*than  there  vere  tn'the  age  ^oup  tinder  one  year  old  in  1960, 
for  a  loss  of  5.0%/   Thete  Vera  954  fewer  18  year  olds  in  1970  than  8 
yearolds  in.  1960^  a  net  loss  of  23.7%  for  that  cohort.    A  study  of  this 
table ^^eveals  th^^there  was  a  loss  of  persons  during  all  age  groups  to        ^  ]^ 
age  20  in  Area  •  ^  \  . 


* 

The  five-year  age  groupo  at  the  bottom  half       chis  table  reveal  that 
this  loss  of  persons  cpntitmed  at  a  subst^tial  rate  at  l^ast  until 
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D.    Population/CQTiflua  Data  and  Tyende 

♦  ^ 

Area  Bcjiaol  boundariea,  ara  eatabliahed  by  the  boundaries  of  tbelr 
constituent  elementary/ secondary  school  districts.    The  school  districts  . 
that  c<»npri8e  "Area  VI  consume  substaatldl- portiiona  of  the  follo^ng  ^ 
counties:    Hardin,  Marshall,  Foveshiek,  Grundy,  and  Horna.  Although 
these  i^nties  are  not  ccnnpietely  within  the  boundaries  of  ttie  area,  and 
although  there  are  small  parts  of  ottiar  counties;  e.g.,  ^Jasper*  Frahklinp 
and  Hamilton  which  ar^  within  Area  VI,  the  present  study  aaaitmes  that 
the  five  counties  named  above  comprise  Area  VI.    Since  the  school 
district  boundary  limits  are  real  only  for  tax  purposes*  and  because 
ns^y  students  cross  such  ,bound^ry  lines  yAien  enri^llng  ^  higher  education, 
there  is  further  reason  to  consider  them  arbitrary  a^id  of  little  con- 
sequence in  th^s  report^ 

At  the  time  of  the  preparatl^  of  this  report  the  census  tapes, 
fourth  count,  by  school  districts^  were  not  available.    Ifore  ocoirate 
and  population  description  of  the  merged  area  Will  be  pos- 
sible when  these  tapes  become  abailable. 


.    ,    In  1960  there  w^e  115,362  persons  in  the  five  counties  of  Area 
VK^  til 4970  there  were  116,393  persons^  for  a  I03i  population  increase 
of  0.9%.    The  State  of  lowa  experienQed  a  2.4%  increase  in  the  same  de* 
cade. 


■  When  the  population  of  various  age  categories  is  studied  in  detail 
some  rather  startling  fact;^  are  revealed.    In  196Q  there  were  24U 
children  under  one  year  of  kge  in  Are^  VI,  but  in  1970  that  same'^e 
^tegory  contained  only  1877  persons.    This  was  a  decline  of  594  persons, 
or  a  loss  of  24.0%' from  1960  to  1970.    At  age  one  there  were  2318^.* 
persons  in  Area  VI  in  1960,  but  only  1737  in  1970,  a  loss  of  25.1%. 
The  reader^  attention  is  directed  to  Table  VIII  for  further  infonnation 
on  age  groui>  population  comparisons^ 

-         In  Table  Vlll  the  *Tiorizontal"  column  display  the  difference  be- 
tween the  1960  and  1970  census  counts  in  each  of  the  age  categories. 
The  *^ori80ntal**  change  is  simply  a  comparison  of  the  same  age  group 
category  for  the  two  different  years,  and  points  out  the  £act  that  in 
some  age  groups  in  1970  there  was  a  ligher  number- and  in  others  a  lesser 
number  of  persons  than  in  1960.    The  e  were,  for  instance,  in  the  ten 
year  old  category,  197  loore  persons   xi  1970  than  in  1960.    This  repre-.^ 
sent^  an  8.6%  increase- over  1960.    Erwever,  in  the  age  group  5  ye^rs, 
there  were  410  fewer  residents  in  1970  than  there  were  in  I960;  yieldfing 
a  17.1%  loss. 

The  **diagonal**  change,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  same  popula* 
,Clon  cohort  that  existed  in  1960  would  exiat  in  the  same  numbers  in  1970, 
By  simply  adding  ten  years  to  each  age  group,  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine  if  thaf  assumpton  is  valid.  ^  Th^e  were,  for  instance,  112  fewer^ 
13  year  oldd  in  1970  than  there  vere  3  year  oldsf  in  1960,  for  ^  loss  of 
4.6%.    There  was  then,  a  net  loss  of  nearly  five  percent  of  the  persons 
in, that  age  group  cohort,  over  a  iO-year  period.    However,  there  were  661 
fewer  20  year  olds  in  1970  than  10  year  olds  in  1960,  a  r.zl  loss  of  29.09« 
for  that  cohort.    A  study  of  this  table  reireaXs  tha^  there  is  a  slight 
*  fluctuation  of  population  gains  and  losses  in  all  age  groups  until  age 
19.    At  that  time  the  losses  are  significant.  ^ 
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D.    POpulatton/CGmjus  Data  a«d  Tyi^nAa  ^ 

^    '  .  4^  * 

Area  school  bcimdarleG  ore  established  hy  the  boundaries  of  their 
coAotltuent  elanentory/aecondary  school  dlotrlcts.    Ihe  school  districts 
that  comprlae  Area  VII  ccmaume  aubatantl^l  poftlona  of  tbe  following  counties; 
'  Bucler,  Buchanan,  Bremer,  BlacUiawk,  Tanta^,  and  Gniild]^*    Although  these 

1^  .  countlea  are  not  conq>letely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  area,  and  although  ' 

there  are  small  parts  of  other  counties;  I.e.,  F^jyette^  Benton,  Chickasaw 
^Ich  ore  vtthin  Area  VII^  the  present  study  assnmas  that  the  six  counties 
named  above  comprloe  Area  VII.  *Slnce  the  school  district  boundary  Ifmlcd. 
are  real  only  for  tax  puirposda,  and  because  many  students  cross  auch 
boundary  l|.neo  i^en  enrolling  In  higher  education,  th^e  I0  further  reason  to 
cooalder  than  arbitrary  and  of  tittle  conoequence  In  tkls  report. 

Ac  the  time  of  the  preparatlo  i  of  this  report  the  census  tapes^  fourth 
pouTHf;.  by  school  districts,  irore  n>t  available.^  More  accurate  definition 
Itid  population  depcrlptlon  of  the  iisrged  area  vfll  be  possible  idien  these 
become  available. 
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In  1960  there  wgro  218,^5  persona  in  the  sis  countlea  *of  Area  VI,I. 
In  197&  there  were  228,618  persons^  for  a  9723  population  Increase  of  4.4%. 
The  State  of  totfa  experienced  a  2.4%  Increase  In  the  same  decade. 

*  f*  *  - 

When  the  population  of  various  age  categories  la  studied  in  detail 
some  rather  ptartllng  feicta  are  revealed.    In  1960  there  «ere  5346 
children  undet*  one  ye£]Sr  of  age  in  Area  VII,  but  In  1970  .that  same  age 
category  oontalhed  only  3885  persons.    This  was  a  decline  of  1461  persons, 
or  a  loss  of  ti;^  from  1960,  but  only  3850  liri,970,  a  loss, of  25.8%.  The 
reader's  attention  la  directed  to  ^able  VIII  for  further  Information  on  age 
group  population  comparisons.  '    ^     '  j 

In  Table  VIII  the  'Tiorlzontal"  colunma  display  the  difference,  between 
the  1960  and  1970  census  counts  In  each  of  the  age  ^tegorlea^  The 
"horizontal*  cbange^a  simply  a  con^rlson  of  the^aame  age  group  category 
for  the  two  different  yedrs,  and  points  out  the  fact  that  In  some  age 
groups  In  1970  there  vas  a  higher  number  and  In  oth^s  a  less^  number  of 
persons  than  In  1960.    There  were  for  Instance^^  In  the  nine  year  old  bategory, 
165  more  persons  than  in  1970  than  in  1960.    This  represents  a,  3. 5%  Increase 
.over  1960.    However,  tn  the  3  year  age  group,  there  were"  1425  fewer  resi- 
dents In  1970  than  there  were  In  1960^,  yielding  a'^7.3%  loss. 

The  "diagonal"  change  oi^  the, other  hand,  aaaumes  the  same  population 
cohort  that  existed  In  1960  would  exist  in  the  same  numbers  In  1970.  fiy 
dimply  adding  ten  year's  to  each  age  group.  It  Is  possible  to  determine  If  ^ 
that  assumpton  Is  valid. ^  There  were,  for  Instance,  279  fewer  10  year  olds 
jin  1970  than  there  were  in  the  age  group  under  one  year  old  In 'I960,  for  a  ^ 
loss  of  5.2%.    There  was  then,  a  net  loss  of,  about  one  person  in  20  of  the 
persons  In  that  age  group  cohox^t,  over  a  10-year  period.^  A  study  of  this  table 
reveals  that  there  Was  h  loss  of  young  persons  during  the  decade^n  Area 
VII  at  least  up  until  age  20. 

The  five-year  age  groups  at  the  bottom  half  of  this  table  reveal 
tEiat  this  lo^s  of  persons  continued  ^ntll^  age  10.    The  loss  can  be  at^ 
trlbuted  to  de^'th  and  to  a  negative  net  difference  between  In-and-out 
mlgrajtlon. ' 
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D.    PoPttlatlon/ Census  Data,  and  'Er^i^ 


Area  Bchool  boundarlee  are  eBt&bllshed  by  the  boundaries  of  their 
constituent  elementary/ secandar2:.8cbool  districts*    The  school  districts 
that  comprise  Area  IX  conaum^'^subs^uitlal  portions  of  the  following 
'Counties:  ^  Scott »  Muscatine^  Louisa^  Jackson,  and  Clinton.'  Although 
these  counties  are  not  completely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  area, 
and  although  there  kre  smalj.  parts  of  other  counties;  l.e.»  Gedar;  Johnsoi^, 
etc.,  which  are  Within 'Area  IX,  the  present  study  assumes  that  the  five 
counties  named  above  comprise  Area  IX.    Since  the  schpol  district  boundary 
limits  are  real  only  for  tax  purposes^-  and  because  many^  students  cross 
such  boundary  lines  wt^n  enrolling  In  higher  education*  there  Is  fitrtber: 
reason  to  consider  them  arbitrary  and  of  little^  ^Sjcmsequence  In  this  report. 

At  thJ  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  cen^is  tapes^ifourth 
count,  by  schooI/mstrlctSf  were  not  available,    (tore  accurate  definition 
and  population  description  of  the  merged  area  will  be  possible  x^ien  these 
tapes  become  available.       -       ,  ^ 

Zu  - 
lu 1960  there  were  239^011  person^  in  the  fjlve  counties  of  Ai'ea  IX. 

In  1970  there  were  268,138  persons,  for  a  29,127  population  Increase^f 

12.2%.    The  State  ^f  lova  experienced  a  2.^%  Increase  in  the  same  decade.  ' 

X    Mien  the  population  of  various  age  categories  is  studied  in 
detail  some  rather  startling  facts  ^e  revealed.    In  1960  there  were  5,730  ^ 
children  under  one  year  of  age  in  Are&  IX,  but  in  1970  that  sas^  agc^  category 
contained  only  5,020  persons^    This  was  a  decline  of  710  persons,  or  a  loss 
of  12.4%  from  1960  to  1970.    At  age  one  there  were  5^701  persons  in  Area  IX 
In  1960,  but  only  4,892  in  1970»  a  loss  of  14.2%.    the  reader's  attention 
is  directed  to  Table  Vllt  for  further  information  on  age  group  population 
conq>arlsons .  .  .  '         *  ' 

■  1^ 

In  Table  VIII  the  '*horlzontal*V  columns  display  ttib  difference  between 
the  1960  and^l970  census  counts  in'  each  of  th^  age  categories,  the 
**horlzontal*^^  chan^  is  simply  a,  comparison  of  the  same  age  group  category 
for  the  two  dl^Krent  years,  and  points  out  the^fact  that^  in  some  age 
groups  in  1970  there  was  a  higher  number  an  in  others  a  lesB^  number  of 
persons  than  .in  1960.  '  ■ 

The  "diagonal"  change^  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  same  population 
cohort  that  existed  in  1960  wdufd  exist  in  the  saxoe  numbers  In  1970.  By 
simply  adding  ten  years  to  each  age  group,  it  1b 'possible  to  determine  if 
that  assumption  1j^ Valid.    There  ^^e,  for  Instance,  498  fewer  eighteen 
year  olds  in  1970  than  thj^e  were  In  the  elgh^t.year  old  group  in  1960^ 
for  a  loss  of  9.7%.    There  was  then»  a  net  loss  of  nearly  ten  percent  of 
the  persons  in  that  age  gi^oup^  over  a^O-year  period.    However>  there 
v-ere  1,060  fewer  twenty  year  olds  in  1970  than  ten  year  olds  in  1960,  for  ^ 
ii  ned  loss  of  22.6%  of  that  age  group.  ,  /  ^ 

The  five-y^r  age  groups  at -the  battom  half  of  this  table  reveal  that 
there  Is  a  iossyof  persons  In  the  age  groups  S-9  and  10-14,  and  again  at  t:ii«^ 
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D .    Populaclon/Censua  Daca  and  Trends 

Area  school  boundaries  are  escablished  by  che  boundaries  of  their 
conaticuent  elemencary/secondary  school  discriccs.    The  school  discricts 
"  chac  comprise  Area  X  consume  substantial  portions  of  the  following  counties: 
Benton y  Ced^r,  Iowa,  Johnson ,  Jones »  Lion  and  Washington.  Although 
these  counties  are  not  completely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ^rea»  and 
alt;hough  there  are  spall  parts  of  other  counties;  i.e.,  Keokuk,  Bucbtoan,' 
etc.  f  which  are  within  Area       the  present  ?tudy  assumes  that  the  seven 
'    counties  named  above  comprise  Atea  X;    Since  the  schoQl  dil^trict  boundary 
limits  are  real  only  for  tax  purposes ,  and  because  many  students  cross 
such  boundary  lines  when  enrolling  in  higher  education,  there  is  further 
reason  to  consider^  them  arbitrary  and  of  little  consequence  in  this  report. 

At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  census  tapes,  fourth 
^  count,  by  school  districts,  were  not  available.    More  accura,te  definition 
•and  population  description  of  che  merged  area  will  be  possible  when  these 
tapes  become  available.  ^  * 

In  1960  there  were  268,270  persons  in  the  seven  counties  of  Atea  X. 
In  1970  there  were  330,134  persons »  for  a  41,664  population  ipcraase  of  14,5%. 
The  State  of  Iowa  experienced  a  2. 4^increase^^^Jii  the*  same  decade. 

However,  when  the  population  of  various  age  categories ^is  studied  in 
detail  some  rather  startling  facts  are  revealed.    In  1960  there  werq  7QS7 
children  under  one  year  Of  aga^in  Area  X,  but  in  1970  that  same*  age  categdhry 
contained  only  6055  oersons.     This  was  ^decline  of  1002  persons,  or  a  loss  J^* 
of  14. 2J!  from  1960  to  1970,    At  age  one  there  were  6815  persons  in  Area  X 
in  1960,  but  only  6074  in  1970,  a  loss  of  10*9%,   ^The  reader's  attention 
Is  directed  to  Table  VIII  for  further  information'on  age  group  population 
^  comparisons.  ,  '  .  . 

In  Table  VIIi2  the  **horl^ontal"  columns  display  the  di^fgrence  between 
the  1960  and  1970  census  counts  in  each  of  the  age  categories.  The 
"horizontal"  cha^ige  is  simply  a  coinpafison  of  the  same  a^e,  group  category 
for  t^e  two  different  years,  and  points  bi^  the  fact  that  in  soifoe  age 
groups  in  1970jmhere  was.  a  higher  number  and  in  others      lesser  number  of    ^  . 
persons  than  iny.960.  *  y  . 

The  "dlagon'^l"  change,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  same  popul^ion^ 
cohort  that  existed  inil960  would  exist  in  the  same  numbelrstln  1970,  By 
simply  adding  ten  years  to  eadh  age^grOup,  it  is  possible  to  determine>if ^ 
that  assumption  is  valij^K  I^^ere  were,  tor  instance,  1^  ^ewer  10  year  \  *- 

olds  in  1970  thap'  thete  Mere  in  tbB  age  group  under  one  yeat  of  aige.ib  1960, 
for  a  loss  of  1.9%.    The^  was  then ,  a,  net  loss  of  nearly  two  p^rcetfit'  * 
of  the  persons  in  that  af^V^  tf^elTa  10-year  period.    However,  there 

wcf're  375  fewer  11  i^^r^^^j^in  1970  than  one  year  olds  in  1960,  for  a 
^  net  loss  of  5.5%  of  thatK^^e  group,    A  study  of  this"  table  rfilveals  that 
there  was  a  loss  of  perr^d^  until  age  17  in  Area  X  between  l960^ajad  1970, 
The  loss  changes  to  a  g^in  at  age  18^  however.  *  1 

The  five  year  age  groups  at  tbe  bottom  half  of  this  table  teveal    ^  . 

that  after  age  35  there  is  another  loss  of  persons.    The  loss  c^  be 

attribute^  to  death  and  to  a  negative  net  difference  between  intand-out 

*  migration*  r 

'  \ 

j  \ 
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*  D,    PoDulfltion/Censufl  Data  and  Trends  ^ 

Area  school  boundaries  are  e&tabliohed  by  the  bounda^rieo  of  their 
constituent  elementary/secondary  school  districts.    The  school  districts 
that  comprise  Area^XI  consume  substantial. portions  of  ^e  following  counties: 
Audubon,  Boone,  Carroll,  Dallas,  Guthrie,  Jasper,  Madison,  ^rion.  Polk, 
«  Story,' and  Warren,     Although  these  counties  are  not  completely  within  the 
^     boundaries  of  the  area,  and  although  there  are  small  parts  of  other  oountien; 
V  i.e.,  Crawford,  Hamilton,  etc.,  which  are  within  Area  XI,  the  present  study 
assumes  that  the  eleven  counties  named  above  cotaprise  Area  XI.     Since  tl^ 
school  distrijct  boundary  limits  are  real  only  for  tax  purposes,  and  because 
many  students  cross  Such  boundary  lines  when , enrolling  in  higher  e^vcation, 
there  is  further  reason' to- consider  them  arbitrary  and  of  little  ctffesequence 
in  this  report.  '  '  , 

-    ^  ^ 

At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  census  tapes,  fourth^ 
count,^  by  schoo],  districts,  were  not  evallable.     More  accurate  definition 
an<tf  population  description  of  the  merged  area  will  be  possible  when  these 
tapes  become  available.         '  '  / 

In  1960  there  were  520, ?4A  persons  in  the  eleven  counties  of  Area  XI, 
In  1970  there^vere  556,4^6  persons,  for  a  35,502  population  increase  of  6,8%. 
^e  State  ^of  lowa^experieoced  a  2,4%^  increase  iir^he  same*  decade, 

^  When  the  population  of  various  age  categories  is  studied  in  detail 
some  rather  startling  facts  a^re-revealed, ,    In  1960  there  were  11,937 
children  under  one  year  of  age       Area  XI,  but  in  1970  that  same  age  category 
contained'only  9,632  persons.    This  was  a  decline  of  2^305  persons,  or  a  Ions 
of  19.  3%  from  1960  to  1970,    At  age  one  there  were  11,679  persons  in  Area  XI 
in  1960;  but  only  9^324  In  1970,  a  loss  of  20.2%.  render  *  s  attention 

Is  directed  to  Table  VIII  for  furtlier  information  on  age  group  population 
' comparisons.     <     ^  - 

In  Tables  VT II  the  ''horizot>tal**  columns  display  the  difference  between  ' 
the  1960  and  1970  census  counts  in  each  of  the  age  categories.  The 
''horizontal*'  change  Is  simply  a  comparison  of  the  same  age  group  category 
for  the  two  different  years,  and  points  out  the  fact  that  in  some  age 
group^s  in  1970  there  was  a  higher  number  and       others  a  lesser  number  of 
persons  than  in  196().    There  were,  for  instance,  in .  the  ten  year^old  category, 
2,014  more  persons  in  197D  than  in  1960.    This  represents  a  20.7%  increase 
over  196CI.    However,  in  the  age  group  of  4  year  olds  there  are  2,090  fewer 
residents  in  1970  than  there  wer^  ii^  1^60,  yielding, an'18. 4%  loss. 

The  ''diagonal''  change,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  same  population 
cohort  that  existed  in  1960  ^^Id  exiet  in  the  same  numbers  in  1970.  ^ 
simply  adding  ten  years  to  each  age  group,  it  is  possible  to  determine  if 
that  assumption  is  valid.    There  were»  for  instance,  186  fewer  10  year  ol< 
in  1970  than  there  were  iti  tne  age  group  under  one-year  old  in  196(>'y^fora 
loss  of  1.6%.    There  was  then,  a  net  loss  Of  nearly  two  percent  of  iChe  persons 
"  in  that  age  t^^^oup  co!tcr' ,  over  a  lO-year  period..    However,  there  :7ere  70? 
fewer  eleven  year  ol4s  in  1970  than.^one  year  olds  in'  1960,  a  net  low  for 
6.0%  of  that  coh9rt.    A  study  of  this  table  reveals  that  there  was  a\loss  of 
persons  through  age  17  in  Ar^  XI,  after  which  ^^re  is  an  increase  of  per^ 
sons  through  age  17  in  Area  XI,  after  which  there  is  an  increase  of  persons 
over  what  would  be  expected. 
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that  comprlBe  Area  XII  conaunte  oubotantial  portions  o£  the  following/ couzitiea: 
Crawford^  Cherokee,  Ida»  Monona,  Plymouth  and  WoocOmry*    Although  theae 
counties  are  not  completely  wlth^  the  bduadories  o£  the  area,  and  although 
there  are  small  parts  of  other  counties;    i.e.,*  Buana  Vl^ta,  Shelby,  etc. 
which  are  within  Area  XII,  the  present  study  aaaumeo  chat  the  siic  counties 
named  above  comprise  Area  XIll    Since  the  echool  district  boundary  limits 
are  reaj.  only  for  tax  purpoaea,  and  becauea  mazly  atudenta  croaa  such 
boundary  lines  ^on  enrolling  In  higher  education,  there  is  further  reason 
to  consider  them  arbitrary  and  o£  l:^ttle  coime(|uanCQ  In  tfiis  BK^dtt. 

At  the  time  of^the  pi^paratlon  of  this  ^port  the  ceasua  eapes,  fourth 
^ count,  by  school  districts ^  were  not  available.    More  accurate  definition 
and  population  deactiptlon  of  the  Merged  area  ulll  bo  posalbla  when  these  ^ 
tapes  become  available.% 


In  1960  there  were  193,107  persons  in  the  Qlx  counties  of  Area  XI1 1 
In  1970  there  were  184,672  persons,  for  a  8435  population  decrease  of  4.4%. 
The  Stat&.of  Iowa  expetiencied  a  2.4%  increase'^in  the  aoma  decade. 

When  the  population  of  various  age  categories  is  atudled  In  detail 
9OT0e  rather  I'tartXing  facta  ^tb  revealed.    In  I960  there  were  4291 
children  under  one  year  of  age  In  Area  XII,  but  Jin  1970  that  saioe  Ag8 
categoi^y  contained  only  3063  persona.    This  w^s  a  decline  o^  1228  pdrsond, 
or  a  lo9s  of  28.6%  from  1960  to  1970.    At  age  one  there  were  4222  perMme 
In  Area  XII  in  1960,  but  only  "2890  in  1970,  a  loea  df  31.5%*    Tha  reader's  ^ 
attention  is  directed  to  Table  VIII  for  further  Information  on  age  group 
population  comparisons. 

In  Table  VIII  the  '^horizontal"  columns  display  the  difference  between  ^ 
tihe  1960  and  1970  censXis  couiita  in  each  of  tho  age  categories.  The^*^ 
"horizontal'*  change  is  simply  a  comparison  of  the  semet  age  group  category 
for  the  two  diffe^'eot  years,  and  joints  out  the  fact  that  In  some  age 
groups  in  1970  there  was  a  higher  number  and  In  otiber  a  lesser  number  of 
persons  than  In  1960.    There  ware,  for  Instance,  in  the  fourteen  year  old  category 
'1023  more  persons  in  1970  than  in  1960.    Thia  represents  a  35.1%  increase  ' 
over  1960.    However,  In  the  age  group  21  years  and  older,  there  5177 
fewer  residents  in  1970  than  there  were  In  i960,  yieldlng*a  4.4%  loos. 

The  "diagonal"  change,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  sajob  population 
cohort  that  existed  in  1960  would  e^st  in  the  same  numbers  in  1970.  By 
simply  adding  ten  years  tQ  each*  age  group,  it  Is  possible  to  determine  if 
that  assumption  is  Valid.    There  were,  for  instance,  306  fewer  10  year 


*  The  fiv%-year  age  groups  at  the  bottom  half  of  tlflB  ^able  reveal  that 
this  loss  of  persons  continued  at  a  substantial  rata  at  least  until 


D,    Population/Census  Data  ajid  Trends  ^  *  ^ 

Area  school  boundaries  ar*e  established  by  the  bouftdaries  of  their 
cpnsltluent  elementary/secondary  school  districts.  ■         school  dl0trlct&%. 
that  comprise  Area  XIII  consume  substantial    pdftTotfs  of  the  following  counties; 
Cass,  Fr^ont,  Harrison*  Mills,  Page,  Pottawattamie  and  Shelby.  Although 
these  counties  are  not  completely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  area,  and' 
although  there  are  small  parts  of  other  coultities;  i.e.,  Montgomery, 
Crawford,  etc.,  which  are  within  Area  XIII,  the  present  study  assumes  that 
the  seven  counties  named  above  comprise  Area  XIII.  .  Since  the.  echool  district 
boundary  limits  are  "^eal  only  for  tax  purposes,  and  because  many  students 
cr^ss  such  boundary  j'ines  when  enrolling  in  higher  education,  there  is 
further  reason  to  consider  them  arbltary  and  of  Httle  consequence  in  this 
report,  -  '  ^  ^  ^ 

At  the  time 'of  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  census  tapes,  f6urth 
.    count,  by  school  districts,  were4iot  available,    More  accurate  definition 
and  population  description  of 'the  merged  area  will  berpossible  when  these 
tap^s  become  Available.  ^ 

In  1960  there  were  178,801  persons  in  the  seven  counties  of  Area  XIII. 
In  1970  there  were  175,161  persons,  for  a, 3640  population  decrease  of  2.0%. 
_      The  State  of  loWa  experierrced  a  2.47>  increase  in  the  same  decade. 

When  the  population  of  various  age  categories  Is  studied  detail 
some  rather  startling  facts  are  revealed.     In  1960  there  were  3962  children 
under  one  year  of  age  in  Area  XIII,  but  in  1970  that  same  age  category 
^    contained' only  2812  persons.    This  was  a  decline  in  1130  persons,  .or  a  loss 
of  29.6%  from  1960  to  1970.    At  age,  one  there  were  3922  persons  In  Area  XIII 
Is  directed  to  Table  VIII  for  further  information  on  ag^  group  population 
compar  isons .  .  '  ^  ^  * 

In  Table  VIII  the  "horizontal"  t;olumns  display  t)ie  difference  between 
the  1960  and  1970  census  counts  in  each  of  the  age  categories.    Tbev         ^  - 
"horizontal"  change  is' simply  a  comparison  of  the  same  age  group  category  ^ 
for  the  two  different  years,  and  points  out  the  fact  tHat  in  some  a^e 
groups  in  197Q^  there^was  a  higher  number  and  in  others  a  lesser  number  of 
persons  than  in  I960.     There  were;  for  Instance,  in  the  fourteen  year  old 
category,  1026  more  persons  in  1970- than  in  1960.     This  represents  a  37.4% 
increase  over  1960.    however,  in  the  age  groupY21  and  older,  there  were  2141  fewer 
residents,  in  1970  than  there  Were  in  1960,  yielding  a  i.0%  loss. 

The  "diagonal"  change,  on  the  other  hand,  aaaumes  ^he>^ame  population 
cohort  that  existed  in  ,1960  would  exist  in  the  same  numbers  1^  1970.  By 
simply  adding  ten  years  to  each  age  group,  it  is  possible^'  to lAetenalne  if 
chat  as^sumption  is  valid.    There  were,  for  Instance,  86  fewer  10  year  olds 
*       in  1970  than  there  were  in  the  age  group  under  on^  year  of  age  In  1960\ 
/  /    *    for  a  loss  of  2.27..'  However,  there  were  fewer  eighteen  year  olds  In  1970 

than  eight  year  olds  in  1960,  a  net  loss  of  22.9%  for  that  cohort.  A 
study  of  this  table  reveals  that  th^re'was  a  loss  of  persons  during  all 
age  groups  until  age  20  in  Area  XIII. 
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PoQulatlon/^ensus  Data  and  feends  ■  '  ^  . 

Area  flchoo|^. boundaries  are  established  by  the  boundaries  of  their 
constituent  elementary/secondary  school  difltricU.    !|lie  school  districts 
bhat;  comprise  Ai^a  XIV  consume  substantial  portions  of  the  following  counties: 
Adair,  Adams,  Clkrke,  Decatur,  Montgomery,  Ringgol^.*  Taylor,  and  Union.  ' 
Although  these  counties  ar^not  completely  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
area,  and  although  there  are  small  parts  of  other  cppntiefl;  i.e..  Page, 
Madispn,  etc.,  wl^ch  afe  within  Area  XtVp  tj^e  present  study  assumes  that    ^  ^ 
the  eight  countie|  named  above  comprise  Area^XIV.    Since  the  school  district 

^rear  only  for  tax  purposes,  and  because  many  students 
lin^s  when  enrolling       higher  education,  there  is 
onsider  them  arbitrary .and  of  little  consequence  in 


boundary  limits  a 
cross  such  trounda 
further  reason  to 
this  report. 


At  the  time  oSI 
cotint,  by  school  dj 
and^opulatlon  des< 
tapes  became  avails 


preparation  of  this  report  the  censUB  tapes,  fourth 
^Btricts,  wer^  not  available,    ftare  accurate  definition, 
iption  of  the  merged  ar^a  will  be  possible  when  these' 
le.  ^ 


In  I960  there  irere  83,499  persons  Iti  the  eight  counties  of^^ea  XIV. 
tn  1970  there  were  §4,628  persons,  for  a  8,871  po^lation  decrease  of  10.6%.' 
The  State  of  Iowa  experienced  a  2.4%  increase  in  the  same  decade. 


When  the  popull 
some  rather  startli 
under  6ne  year  of  a; 
Joined  only  923  per 
37.6%  fr  c>m  i960  to ' 
in  1960,  but  only  9 
directed  to  Table  V 
comparison's. 


Ition  of  various  age  categories  is  studied  in  detail  ^ 
[g  facts  are  revealed.    In  I960  thkre  were  1,478  children 
in  Area  XIV»  but  in  1970  that  same  age  category  cqfap*  ^ 
>ns.    tnis  was  a  decline  of  555  persons^  or  a  Ipss  or 
'70.    At  age  one  there  were  1 ,457  .persons  ^in  Area  XIV 
in  1970,  a  loss  of  36.0%.     The  reader  U  attentjlon  is 
il'^for  further  information  on  age  group-  population 


^  ^  an  Table  VIII 
the  l'^60  and  l970  c 
"horizontal^'  cliange 
for  the  two  differei 
groups  in  1970  ther 
persons  than  in  196 
category,  277  more 
increase  over  I960, 
residents  in  1970 


le  '*hotizon'tal**  coluimis  display  the  difference  between 
isus  counts  in  elich  of.  the  age' categories.  The 
Ls  simply  a  comparison  of  the  same  age  group  category 

years,  and  points  out  the  fact  that  in  some  age 
was  a  higher  number  and  in  other  a  lesser  number  of 
There  wfere,  for  instance  in  the  eighteen  year-old 
irsons  in  1970 'than  in  I960.     This  represents  a  24.0% 
HowevBr,  in  the  7  year  old  group,  there  were  259  fewer 
Ian  there  were  in  I960,  yielding  a  17.5%  loss. 


The  "diagonal*] 
^  cohort  that  existec 
simply  adding  ten 
that  assumption  i^j 
in  1970  than  ther- 
a  loss  of  .2:3%. 
than  eightr  y^ar  o. 
study  of  this  tab] 
ages  at  least  unt! 


Ichange,  on  the  other  hand,  assumeC>the  same  population 
in  I960  would  exist  in  the  same  numbers  in  1970^  By 
^ars  to/each  age  group,  it  is  possible  to  determine  if 
/alid.     There  were,  for  ^instAnce,^  34  fewer  10  year  olds 
^ere  in  the  age  group  und^r  one  year  old  in  I960,  for 
jever,  there  were  234  fewer  eighteen  year  olds  in  1970 
3  in  I960i  a  net  loss  df^  14.0%  fpi^  that  cohort.  A 
reveals  that  there  is  a  loss  of  persons  during  ait 
age  20  in  Ar^a  XIV.  *  ^ 
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Area  school  boundaries  are  established  by  the  boundaries  of  their 
constituent  elementary/secondary  school  districts.    The  school  districts 
that  comprise  Area  XV  consume  substantial  portions  of  the  following  counties: 
Appanoose^  Davis,  Jefferson,  Keokuk,  Lucas,  Mahaska,  Monroe',  Van  Buren,  ^ 
Wapello,  and"  Wayne.    Although  these  counties  are  not  conipletely  within  the      -  - 
boundaries  of  the  area,  and  although  there  are^small  parts  of  other  counties? 
which  are  witl^in  Area  XV^  the  present'  study  assumes  that  the  ten  counties 
nam^d  above  comprise  Area  XV.,  Since  tTie  sch^oal  district  bouh^ary' limits 
^re  real  only  for  tax  pui^oses,  and  because  many  students  cross  such  bound- 
ary lines  when  enrolling  in  higher  education,  there  is  fjjrther  reosou  to  ' 
consider  them  arbitrary  and  of  little  consequence  in' this  report. 

At  the  tim^  of  the  preparation  of  this  report. the  census  tapea,  fourth 
count,  by^school  districts,  were  not  available^    Hore  accurate  definition 
and  population  description  of ^ the' merged  area  will  be  possible  when  these 
tapes  become  available.      *  f*^ 

^  .  .  ^ 

1^1  1960  there  were  167,216  persons  in  the  ten  counties  of  Area  XV. 
In  1^^  there  were  153,825  petisons,  for  a  13, 3M  populaticn  decrease  of 
8^0%.    The  State  of  Iowa  experienced  a  2.4%  increase  in  the  same  decade. 

When  the  populat^.on       various  age  categbiles  is  studied  iri  detail 
some  rather  startling  facts  are  revealed.    In  I960  Jthere  were  3,173  children 
under  one  year  of  age  in*Area  XV,  but  in  1970  that  same  age  category  con- 
tained only  2,123  persons/    This  was  a  decline  of  1,050  persons,  or  a  loss 
of  33.11  from  1960  to  1970.    At  age  one  there  were  3,205  persons  in  Area  XV 
in  1960,  but  only  2,075  ih  1970,  g  loss  of  35.3%.    The  reader's  attention 
Is  directed  to  T^ble  VIII\for  further  information  on  age  group  population 
comparisons .  ^  ^  ' 

In, Table  VIII  the  'TioriAntal"  columns  display  the  difference  between 
the  I960  and  1970  census  counts  in  each  of  the  age  categories.  The 
'horizontal*'  <fhange  is  simply  a>  comparison  of  the  same  age  group  category 
for  the  two  different  years^  a^d  points  out  the  fact  that  in  some  age 
groups  in  1970  there  was  a  higher  number  and  in  others  a  lesser  number  of 
persons  than  in  I960.    There  were,  for  instance,,  in  the  fourteen  year-old 
category,  375  Saore  persons  in  1970  than  in  I960.    This  represents  a  14.1% 
increase  over  I960.    However,  in  the  age  .group  21  years  and  oldfer  there  ^ 
were  6,961  fewer  residents  in  1970  th^  there  were  in  I960,  yielding  a  6.6%  lose, 

The  "diagonal"  change,  on  the  other  hand,  aVsufues  the  same  population 
cohort  that  existed  in  I960  would  exist  in  the  same  numbers  in  1970.  By 
simply  adding  ten  years  to  each  age  group, *it  is  possible  to  determine  if 
that  assumption  is  valid.    There  were,  for  instance.  III  fewer  10  year  olds 
in  19^0  phan  there  were  in  the 'age  group  Onder  one  year  old  in  I960,  for  a 
loss  of  3.y^.    There  was  then,  a  net  loss  of  the  persons  in  that  age 
group  cohert,  over  a  lO-year  period.    However,  there  were  1,147  fewer  20  year 
olds  in  1970  than  10  year  olds  in  I960,  a  net  loss  of  37. (J%  for  that  cohort. 
A  study  of  this  table  reveals  that  there  is  a  loss  of  perflfons  at  leafft  t^i^ugh 


age  20  in  Area  XV. 


The  five-year  age  groups  at  the  bottom  half  of  this  table' reveal  that 
this  loBB  of  persons  continued  at  a  substantial  rate  at  least  until 

4 
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jy.    Populat  lon/fcenBuB  Data  and  TrandB  , 

Area  school  boundaries  are  eB^abliahed  by  the  bounddrie3  of  their, 
constituent  elementary/secondary  Bchoot  diBtrictB.    The  school  diati^ictB 
that  comprise  Area^XVI  consume  substantial  portions  of  the  following  counties; 
Des  Moines y  Henry,  l^ee,  and^Louisa,    Although  these  counties  are  no^  com- 
pletely within  the  boundaries  of  the  area/  and  although  there  are  small 
parts  p4  other  counties  which  are  within  Are^  XVI,  the  present  study  assumed^ 
that  the  four  counties  named  above  comprise  Area  XVI*    Since  the  school 
district  boundary  llmi^ts  are  real  only  for  tax  purposed,  and  because  many 
students  cross  such  boundary  lines  when  enrolling  in  higher  educatioi^,* 
there  is  further  reason  to  consider  them  arbitrary  and  of  little  consequence 
in  this  report.  • 

At  the  tiooe^  of  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  census  tapes,  fourth 
count,  by  school  districts,  vere  not  available.    More  accurate  definition' 
^nd  population  description^  of  the  derge^  ^^^^  will  be  possible  Whensthese 
tapes^become  available.  ^  ' 

In  1^60  there  were  117,289  persons  in  the  four^counties  of  Area  XVI, 
In  1970  there  were  lt8,774  persons,  for  a  1,485  population  increase  of  1,3%, 
The  State  of  Iowa  experienced  a  2.4%  increase  in  the  same  decade. 

When  the  population  of  various  age  categories  I9  studied  in  detail 
some  rather  startling  facts  are  revealed.     In  1960  there  were  2,296  ,  , 
children  under  one  y^ear  of  age  in  Area  XVI,  'but  in  1970  that  same  age  * 
^category  contained. only  1,913  persons.    This  was  a  decline  of  383  persons, 
or  a^loss  of  16.7%  from  1960  to  IWO.    At  age  one  there  were  2,392  persons 
in  Area  XVI  in  196Q,  but  only  J.,8W  in  1970,  a  loss  of  21.4%.    The  reader's 
attention  is  directed  to  Table  VIII  for  further  information  on  age  group 
population  comparisons. 

In  Table  VIII  the  "horizontal"  columns  display  the  difference  between 
the  L960.and  1970  census  counts  in  each  of  the  age  categories.  The 
"horizontal^'  change  is  simply  a  comparison *of  the  same  age  group  category 
for  the  4:vo  different'  years ,  and  points  out  the  fact  that  in  soioe  age 
groups  in  1970  there  was  a  higher  number  and  in  others  a  lesser  number  of 
persons  than  In  1960,    There  were,  for  instance,  in  the  ten-year  old  category, 
125  more  persons  in  1970  than  in  1960.    This  represents  a  5.5%  Increase 
over  L960.    However,  in  the  2  year  old  age  group  there  are  559  fewer 
residents  In  1970  than  there  were  in  1960,  yielding  s  23.6%  lose. 

The  ^'diagonal''  change,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  the  same  population 
cohort  that  existed  in  I960  would  exist  in  the  same  numbers  in  1970,  By 
simply  adding  ten  years  to  each  age  group,  it  is  possi^e  to  determine  if 
that  sssumptlon  is  valid'.    There  were,  fOr  instaqce,  102  fewer  11  year 
oLds  In  1970  than  .there  were  in  the  one  year  age  group  in  1960,  for  a  loss 
of  ^,37o^    There  was  then,  a  net  loss  of  persons  in  that  age  group  cohort, 
over  s  ten-year  period.    However,  there^were  83  more  ten«year  olds  in  1976 
than  under  one-year  olds  in  1960^  a  ntc  gain  of  3*6%  i'^T  that  cohort.    A  studj^ 
of  this'  table  reveals  that  there  is  a  loss  of  persons  during  the  late  teens 
in  Area  XVI.  ' 
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ALL  AOES 

UHD£R  1  YEAR 

1  YEAit 

2  YEARS  - 

3  YEAliS 

4  YEARS 

5  YEARS 

6  YEARS 

7  YEARS 

8  YEARS 

9  YEARS 

10  YEARS 

1 1  YEARS  - 

12  YEARS 

13  YEARS  ■ 

14  YEARS 

15  YEARS 

16  YEARS 

17  YEARS 

18  YEARS 

19  YEARS 

20  YEARS 

I  ABLE  VIU 
AGE  POPULATION  CHAMCE 

Area  I 
HORIZONTAL 


,  diagonal' 


1970 


Change 


Change 


1960 


21  YEARS  AND  OVER 

UNDER  5  YEARS,  ' 
5  TO  9  YEARS    *  • 
10  TO  14  'YEARS 
15  TO J  9  YEARS 
20  TO  24  YEARS 
25  TO  29  YEARS  ' 

30  TO  34  YEARS 

35"tO  39  YEARS 

40  TO  44  YEARS 

4.5  TO  49  YEARS 

50  TO  54  YEARS 

55  TO  59  YEARS 

6C(Ito  64  YEARS 
65  TO  69  YEARS 
70  TO  74  YEARS 
75  TO  -79  YEARS 
80  TO  84  YEARS 
tJ5  YhLARS  AND  OVER 


220.020  1 

 rr 

1          -  .  1 1  1 
214.475 

'   .  3834     (  -1429' 

-97  9 

t      -  A.7 

n  o 

-  Uj^. 

3790 

-1550  -0 

9  Q  n 

^19 

-  5.8 

5340 

3888 

-1267 

'152 

-  2.9 

5155 

4t28 

-926 

t  a  1 

-L8,3 

2.8 

5054 

4401 

-797 

^  3.3 

5198 

4592 

-216 

-195 

-  4.1 

4808 

-     -     -     -  - 

»  — 

4781 

0 

ft 

-217 

-  4.5 

+144 

+  :i-0 

-  'l-? 

*  4967 

+270 

-1-   'I  7 

'-  8.4 

.  4697^ 

5072 

+544 

-A9A 

-15.3  4528 

5216 

+841 

+  1  Q  9 

-11,1 

4375 

,  -  -  -  -  - 

.  T  *  -  - 

-    -    -  -r 

+732 

+17  n 

' 

* 

4296 

5003 

+575  / 

'4428 

4913 

+739  * 

XI  7  7 

^174  ■ 

5024 

+1633 

+48,2 

* 

3J91 

4613 

+1204 

TJ  J  ,  J 

^409 

-----  - 

-  -  -  - 

"     "  " 

*  

4564  ' 

+1077 

+4n  Q 

TJHJ, 7 

34tt7 

4561 

+1045 

+29  •  / 

«lti. 

.  \30U 

+873 

J-*)     /i  - 
,  +2j,'fr 

J4il  

3334 

,  +816 

+2  A*  U 

3018 

338 1 

+646 

+23.6 

2735 

125.172 

+591 

+  0*5 

124. 5BL 

20  041 

-59fi9 

-22.9, 

-826 

26.010 

■  11  266  ^ 

+742 

+  3,^ 

-1748 

.  -  7,4 

23.624 

2S^184  ^ 

+4520 

j_9 1  O 

 — 

20.66A 

^  jL  /D 

TJU  ID 

+29,? 

-5^97 

U,86t 

+  18  ,X 

-1562 

-12.8 

12,199 

1  1  IAA. 

tJoU 

+  3^5 

-589 

-  5,4 

10.984  . 

10.637 

.  1  9  a  7 

-10.8 

-656 

-  5,5 

^  J  7  J 

-15.6 

-884 

'  7.2 

2  12,344 

"      1 1 . 268 

-1018 

-  8.3 

—H   ■ 

12,286 

11.460 

-361* 

-  3.1 

11,821 

li:323. 

+460 

+  4.2 

10,863 

'    '  LO . 622 

+450 

+  4.4 

'  l(l,l7^  ■ 

+  150 

+  1,6 

8473. 

-2199 

8,675  ■■ 

■  7382 

+464 

+  7,0 

+10.  7 

50U 

i  +660 

t23.0 

2866 

!  -f^ilfi 

t3l9 

1831 

er|c 


These  figures  were  deriv-.d  frt^iii  the  following  counties; 
Diibuque,  Delaw^re^  Clayton^  Al  Lamalcee  and  Chickasaw/ 
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TABLE  Vlll 

AGE  population' CHAMGE 

-  Area  II  .' 


HORIZONTAL 


DIAGOHAL 


ALL  ACES  ' 
UNDER  r  YEAR 

1  YEAR  ' 

2  YEARS 

3  YEARS 

4  YEARS 
•5  YEARS 

6  YEARS 

7  YEARS 

8  YEARS 

9  YEARS ^ 
LO  YEARS 

M  YEARS 
L2  YEARS 
L3  YEARS 
LA  .YEARS 

15  YEARS 

16  YEAR^ 
L7. YEARS  . 

18  YEARS 

19  YEARS 

20  YEARS 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER 

UNDER  5  YEARS 
5  TO^  9  YEARS 
10  TO  14  YEARS 
5  TO  19-  YEARS 
0  TO  24  YEARS  ' 
2  5  TO  29  YEARS  <=• 


3U  TO  34  YEARS 
35  TO  39  YEARS 
40  TO  44  YEARS 
i5  TO  49  YEARS 
50  TO  54  YEARS 
55  TO  59  YEARS 

60  TO  64  VeaRS 
65  TO  69  YEARS 
70  TO  .74  YEARS 
75  TO  79^  YEARS 
80  TO  84  YEARS 
YKARS  ANO  nVSM 


130-743 

• 

■  l,38-.473 

^ .  1867 

-ii3'5 

-37.8 

■  -232 

-  7.7 

•  3002 

1917 

-1063 

•  -35.7 

-281 

-  9.4 

■  2980 

1882 

-1147 

.-37.9 

^275 

-  '9.1 

3029 

192^ 

-  976 

-33.6 

-239 

-  8.2 

2905 

2049 

-963 

■  -32.0 

'  -144 

t  4.9 

3012  * 

2213  , 

•  -775 

-  -25.9 

-236 

-  7.9 

2988 

.24or 

-543 

-l8-i 

-217 

-  8.0 

2950 

'  .  2517 

-4?2 

-16. 4 

-279 

3009 

-463 

-15.1 

-498 

-16.2 

^307 1 

"  .  2629! 

-255 

-  8.8 

■-812  , 

-28.2 

2884 

2770 

-■38 

'     -  1.4 

-1322- 

2808 

2699 

-  79 

-  2;p 

'  27-78 

1  2754 

-  -143 

-  4.9 

2897 

'2666 

-138- 

-  4.9 

2804 

28^ 

+670 
— X"' "  - 

+36.5 

2198 

27S2\ 

4488 

+21.-6 

2264 

.  _  .  _   .  > 

ly"  -  "  V 

2713 

+16.8 

2323 

2730 

+387 

+16.5 

2343 

2573 

+7  55 

+41.5 

IRlfi 

2072 

+571 

+38.0 

1501 

■  14fl6 

+iii3 

+10 :  A 

1343 

'  80.662 

-zm 

-  1-5 

,  ft3.566 

9644 

-5284 

-35-4 

t1171 

-  7,8 

14,928 

12.374 

-2528 

-17;0j 

-2  0*62  , 

-13.8 

14,902 

13.757 

+272 

+  2.0 

-6605 

-49.0 

li,465 

.  12.840 

+2571 

+25^3 

,-3457  t 

16.249 

6880 

+  191 

+  2.9 

-201 

-  3.0 

^6689 

6792  1 

-139; 

-^2.0 

-543 

-  7.8 

6931 

6488 

•-1741 

^21, 2 

-661 

-  8-0 

8229  „ 

6388. 

-2167 

-25.3 

-771 

-  •g.'O 

8555  • . 

7568 

-92^1 

-10.9 

 Li 

8491 

.  7784 

+243 

+  3.2 

7541 

7816 

+253 

'    +  3.3 

.  7563 

7188 

+351 

+5.1 

6837 

^  ' 

^  7129 

+678 

+10. 5~ 

> 

&451 

5582 

-275 

-  4.7 

4873 

+  84 

+  1.8 

4789. 

^R2  7 

+51  n 

■  +15.4 

3317 

+74n 

+40.5 

1827 

ERIC 


These  figures  Vere  dferivfed  from  the  icrllowing  counties:  - 
Cerro  GoVdo,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Mitchell^  Winnebago, 
and  Worth.  .  '* 
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'       TABLE  VI It 
AGE  PQPULATIOH  CHAiKE 

AREA  III 
HORIZOKTAL     .  . 


'DIAGONAL 


ALL  AGES 
-•WIDER.  1  YEAR  . 
.1  YEAR 

2  YEARS 

3  YEA^ 

4  YEARS 

5  YEARS 

6  YEARS  • 
7 'years 
8  YEARS 

■9  YEARS 
IP  YEARS 

1 1  YEARS  ' 

12  YEARS. 

13  YEARS 

14  YEARS 

15  YEARS 

16^YEARS 
(17  YEARS 
18, YEARS . 

'  20  YEARS- 
2i  YEARS  AND  OVER 

UNDER  5  YEARS  • 
■  5  TO  ,.9  YEARS 
10  TO  14^  YEARS  ' 
15  TO  1?' YEARS 
20  TO  24  YEARS 
25  TO  29,  YEARS, 

30  TO  34  YEARS 
35  TO  39  YEAR§ 
40  TO  44  YEARS 
45  TO  4^  year's 
50  TO  54  YEARS  ^ 
55  TO  59  YEARS 

60  TO  64  YEARS 
65  TO  69  YEARS. 
70  TO  74  years" 
75  TO  79  YEARS 
80  TO  84  YEAIIS 
as  YEARS  AND  OVER 


These  figures  werQ 
KosstrtK  and  Palo  Al 


8L.264  1 

i  

.  12  L6    1  -684. 

-36. p 

^ — p. 

1       r  Qnn 

1 —  _^^JJUU — ^ 

•  mi 

-756  . 

'  .  -38.9 

^  7^7 

.  -85*^  1  '  -43.1 

-  -Q  A 

 1 

[         1  Qfl7 

1  A^O/  

-657  1 

-33.2 

-  t  1  1 

1  Q7ft 

1274 

.  -37,.? 

— O 

,  aUaD — 

1462 

-*i52  1 

-27.4 

in  n 

^  ^014 

-  -  -  -  - 

1595 

-407  1 

-JO.  3 

-L49 

1649-^ 

-  -363 

-in  n  1 

L   

1720 

■  *  -337 

-16.4 

7rtc7 

1833 

-107 

■:  5-5 

/i  1  ^1 

1  Q/tH 
Ly4U      .  J 

-124 

-  6.6 

L793 

-144 

-  7.4 

'  ^ 

1800 

-  74 

-  3.9 

iB74 

'  L755 

-  52-^ 

-  2.9 

+402 

.  ^+2% .  9 

!  '  "  ^  ■ 

— :^  ' — ^ 

1497 

181:^ 

+439 

\.  +32.0 

— I — ^  

■  ■   -  . 

'     1853  , 

+318 

.+20.7 

r  1535 

1811 

+37^6 

+26,2 

1618 

•  +623 

1  +63,4 

1133 

+404 

[  +55.4 

72  9 

881 

'  +153 

|.  +21.0 

 it-^^ 

726 

,48.766 

-1587 

-  3.2 

. — —  

SO 

~  ~  ~  ~ 

6128' 

.  -3708 

-37.7 

ft  S 

8259 

-1-766' 

-1-7.6 

-  1  7  Oft 

-  1  7  Q 

1  0  02  5 

9003. 

+\ '  8 

-  0-^ 

'  'ft995 

.8227 

+2165 

.  +35.7 

ftnft2 

4125 

+32T 

+  8,6 

+  12 

+  1.9 

3798' 

.  3904 

-m 

-11.4 

-  7  ft 

4407  ' 

3870 

-im 

-23;o 

5024 

-1148 

M  ^22.0 

-459 

-  8.8 

5218.- 

"  445? 

-709. 

'  -L3,7 

—  J 

5168 

-177 

-  3.6 

'   .4936.  ■ 

4689 

+  80 

+  1.7 

'*  -i 

4609  ■ 

4429 

"+  2.7 

4314  . 

- —  r-' 

^^^"^  ^ 

-  -  -  -r 

4t52 

+  7.2 

3873 

3551 

•  -  22 

-  0.6 

357^ 

2961' 

+285  ' 

+10.71 

2244 

+392 

+21.2 

-  TO. 

1420  ' 

^  +439 

+44.8 

914  ^ 

+265 

+40.8 

 j 

- 

derived  from  tho  following  countiee; 

tOi 
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TABLE  Vltl 

ACE  POPULATION  ClClVKGR 

area"  IV  ,^ 


HORIZONTAL 


DIAGGMAL. 


1970 


Change 


%s '  Change 


I960 


ALL  AGES 
UNDER  I  YEAR- 

1  YEAR 

2  YEARS  : 
3^  YEARS 

4  YEARS 

5  YEARS  t 

6  YEARS  . 

■  7  YE^S  "  ' 
«  YEARS  .  . 

9  YEARS  . 

10  YEARS 

11  YEARS  * 

12  YE^ 

13  YEARS  .'  , 
L4  years'     '  ' 
L5  YEARS 

16  YEARS  , 

L7  YEARS  JJ  ,  if: 

18  YEARS  >' 

19  YEARS 
ZO  YEARS 

2l'  YEARS  AND. OVER 

UNDER  5  YEARS 
5  TO  9  YEARS 
10. TO  14  YEARS 
15  TO  19  YEARS 

20  TO  24  YEARS 
25  TO  29  YEARS 


34 
39 


30  TO 
,35  TO 
40  TO  44 
45  TO  49 
50  TO 
55.  TO 


54 
59' 


65^TO 
70  TO 


60  TO  64 
69 
74 

7^  TO  79 
80  TO  84 
as* YEARS 


YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 

YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 
AND  OVER 


•84.682 

88  US 

1400 

-649 

.■  -31,7 

-  78 

-  3 . 8  i 

_  2049 

1331 

-677 

-33.7. 

-157' 

-  ^,8 

■  2008 

^246 

-829  ■ 

-40.0 

'  -  93  . 

-  4,5  1 

2075 

1312 

„-.-739 

,-36.0 

-100 

-  4.9 

2051 

1462 

-682 

-31,8 

-197 

1     -  9,2 

.2144  .  ' 

1537 

-533 

-25.7 

69 

■   -  3,3 

2070 

* 

1674 

-428 

-20.4 

-10,2 

2102. 

1689 

-MV 

-18.8 

-139- 

-  ft. 7  1 

208(1 

-2^1  . 

-11  ^ 

-1Q.2  1 

Iftqi 

■  -  2.7 

-lA.I  i 

.  1934 

_  +  ^9  - , 

-  1  . 

-866 

-44.6 

1442 

1851 

,    +  61 

■  +^ 

"  1790 

1982.' 

■   +  91 

+  4. '8 

1891 

1951, 

+197 

+11.2 

> 

1754 

'1947 

+511 

,+35.-6 

1436 

2001 

+538 

..+36.8 

14J63 

1887 

+495 

+35.6 

1392 

-  1941 

+417 

+27.4 

1524 

1664 

+520 

+45.5 

,  1144 

1267 

+372 

+4U6 

- 

895 

1076 

+277 

+34.7 

799 

49.776 

+1967 

'  +  X,8 

•  -  ... 

..51,743 

6751 

-3576 

-34  .-6 

-625 

-  6.1 

10,327 

.  8617 

-1628  : 

J-  J  1 

-15.9 

-1485 

-14;5 

10.24^ 

g702 

+889 

-LO.l 

-4046 

-45.9 

S813  - 

1  ft7ftn 

+714? 

-?147 

'-16,6 

4767 

+624 

+15.1 

-178 

-  4,3 

4071 

-  -542 

-LI,  7 

-329 

-  7,t 

^-I  ~  J 

3965 

-1162 

-22.7 

-  8.9 

512  7 

4284 

-945 

-18.-^r^ 

-  9,8 

r  5229 

4670 

-526 

""-LO.  1 

5196 

-      ^  4717  . 

-161 

-  3.3 

' — ^    ^  ■ 

4d>8 

4676 

-112 

-  2-5. 

4564 

4240 

-149 

-  3,4 

 ^ 

 1 

 , 

3996 

-162 

i   ,  ,.  .-- 

4158  , 

3542 

-247 

-  6.5 

3152 

+17  7 

+  5.9 

2445 

+35,1 

1810  ^ 

U22  ' 

+415 

-+4L,2 

"J 

1007 

901 

+241 

+36.3 

:  

664 

These  figures  were  derived  from  tlje  follpwlng  cpuntles?  i:lu^rokee,  Lyon,  0*Bfrlen, 
Osceola  and  Sloux.  * 
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TABLE  VIM 
AGE  POPULATIOM.  CH^KCE 
AREA  V 


HORIZONTAL 


DIAGOKAL 


1970 


Change 


change 


1960 


ALL  AGES 
UKDER  1  YEAR 


YEAR 

YEARS 

YEAkS 

YEARS 

YEARS 


^  YEARS 

7  YEARS 

8  YEARS 

9  YEARS 

10  YEARS  , 

11  YEARS 

12  YE4RS  ' 

13  YEARS  ' 

14  YEARS 
15.  YEARS 

16  YEARS 

17  YEARS 

18  YEARS 

19  YEARS  ' 

20  YEARS 

21  YEARS  and'  OVER 

UNDER  5  YEARS 
5  TO  9  YEARS 
10  TO  14  YEARS 
15  TO  19  YEARS 
.20  TO  24  YEARS 
25  TO  29  YEARS 

30  TO  34  YEARS 
35  TO  39  YEARS  , 
40  TO  4A  YEARS 
45  TO  49  YEARS 
50  TO  'S4  YEARS 
55  TO  59  YEARS 


60  TO 
65  TO 
70  TO 
75  TO 
80  TO 


64 
69 
74 

n 

SA 


YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 


85  YEARS  AND  OVER 


172.585 

183.177 

1  A  T  T 

•  1015 

-205  -'5.0] 

4092 

-  15U0 

-"17  ft 

-427  1  -10.7: 

3984 

1  C  1  1 

- 1511 

-2  y3 

-  7.3 

4013 

1  AO  o 

1     - 14JB 

TOT 

-  8.41 

3994 

1  TOT 

-1356 

_o  1  ft 

-  7.7l 

4138 

30  Ot* 

-1011 

-24,8 

-3^U 

-  7.9j  4075 

325^ 

-737 

-18,4 

o  o  c 
-335 

'  '  8.4  3996 

3379 

-703 

-17.2 

O  rfi  ri 

-399 

-  e. ft  11  60ft2 

3534 

-491 

-L2.2 

-954 

-2^.7 1  i025 

-213 

-  5.5 

- 1*59,3 

— 3856  

3887 

+  27 

-1971  , 

-51. L 

 ^ 

1 

^  e  e  *t 

3557 

-157   1      -  4.2 

3720 

+  16 

+  O.i 

* 

'IMA. 

3657, 

-  0.3 

 nJ   — 

3819 

+926 

-+32. 0 

3755  ' 

+7519 

+?5.<1 

366  L 

\  +611 

3050 

3683 

+630 

+;?p.& 

J3U5A^  

+1027 

+50  J! 

JiG4A. 

2263 

+563 

1  TrtA 

+270 

.  +16.7 

,  

■  ^  ^  

 '  

1  ^  1  o 

105 . 

-4671 

-  4.2 

-7426 

. -36,7 

i.  JO  i 

-  7,8 

20,221 

1  £  OTA 

-3155 

-15^7 

^   -18. d 

20,034 

+800 

+  4.5 

-49,9 

+3590 

+28.0 

-*tj.i 

'■m  ■ 

•  +456 

+  5.4 

8476 

-571 

-  5;6 

"  /  /  1 

-  8.4 

9221  ' 



"*  ^    —     —  — 

8287 

■  -2S  7 

-2  3-.  4 

'  -  8,4 

10,814 

__ 

-24,6 

-905 

-  8.1 

■  11.294 

-U05 

-U.4 

11,309 

10.299 

-257  ' 

•  ,"2.4 

10.556 

+580 

•  +  6.0 

9649'  ■ 

9454 

+281 

+  3.1 

9173 

-  8492 

-155 

1,8 

mi 

7440 

-596 

-  7.4 

8636" 

W5           -  7JI,  . 

-  1.1 

 , 

6546 

.     5344  +772 

+),6,9 

:  

4572  , 

3421      I  t«22 

+36.9 

2499 

2i07      i     +870  • 

+=i6.6 

I  S3  7 

These  figures  were  derived  from  ^he  following  counties:  Buena  Vi?^>a,  Calhoun, 
Greene,  Hamilton,  Humboldt,  Pocahontas,  Sac »  Wt:fb*iter  i^wi  w-  '     f  . 
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TABfcE  Vlif 
AGE  POPUUriON  CHANGE 

AREA  VI  ' 
HORIZONTAL 


DIAGOHAL 


1970 

Change 

Change 

)  I960 

ALL  AG^S* 

116.393 

115.^62  - 

UNDER'  1  yEAB 

1877 

-594 

-24  0 

+  8 

+  0.3. 

2471 

L  YEAR 

17.37 

_  CO  1 

-  2R 

-  1-2 

23Ift 

1     VTC*  ADC 

I  YEARS 

1703 

_  cat 

■  ICQ 

0 

0 

2296' 

1     UP  ABC 

182-3  . 

-615 

-25  2 

-112 

'   -  4.6 

2438^ 

if  YEARS 

1902 

-  24 

-  1,0 

2350 

D  YEARS 

W2 

-410 

-17  1 

-  47 

2,0 

2402  * 

£l     V0"ARP  * 

0  YEARS 

2108 

-  7  9 

+  81 

+  3.5 

 -r  

228^ 

■*     VOA  Off 

y  YEAR3 

2313  ■ 

1  — 

-  2  7 

+  13 

+  0.5 

2377^ 

0  YEARS  ,  ' 

'     '  2226 

 LDJ. — 

-  7  n 

+  25 

+  1  -0 

2393 

YEARS 

^3^4 

-  15 

-  0.6 

YEARS 

• 

^  \+L97 

,  +  8-6 

£^C.  1 

-OO  L 

^    11 01 

1 1  YEARS 

2290 

'  4-1  A1 

*      +  7  A 

1  1  1  n 

2  Li  9 

12  YEARS 

.  2296 

-OS 

13  YEARS 

2326 

+1  in 

+  59 

21'96 

14  YEARS 

2326 

+29  4 

'L798 

15  YEARS 

2355 

_  — ^JJO 

* 

1819 

16  YEARS 

2369 

t+22  2 

 (  

1939 

L7  YEARS 

+23-5 

1935 

.  18  YEARS 

^  — 

+50  3 

1609 

19  YEARS 

2069 

+:5i  *a 

1363 

20  YEARS 

162  X 

A  ^-i^iTw 

-r^  ii  \ 

1265  ' 

21  YEARS 

AND  OVER 

71^4-19 

-tin? 

-1-  fl 
-r  u  -  o 

■ 

71.037  ^ 

UNDER  5 

YEARS 

'  qnA7 

_9DT  t 

  ^" 

.  -  1-3 

11,873 

5  TO  9. YEARS 

.  — 

_    J  1 

-208 

-  U8 

LI. 809 

10  TO  14 

YEARS 

11  717 

 JJJJUa 

-3696 

,-34,  5 

L0.713 

15  TO  19 

YEARS 

11  hOl 

+29:16 

+33.9 

-2106 

"  t*+  r  ^  J 

.  k65 

20  TO- 24 

YEARS 

•a  7017 

+1115 

+  L8  ;9 

+218 

+  J ,  / 

5902 

25  TO  29 

YEARS 

fi'i'iS 

+13  0 

-  84 

1  /l. 

580^  [ 

3Q  TO  34 

YEAR^^ 

6120 

-577 

-  8.6 

-299 

+ 

35  TO  39 

YEARS 

5722 

-13L3 

-18,7 

-462 

'  mi .  . 

40  TO  44 

YEARS 

~  6398 

-678  , 

-  9.6 

^  '  7076 

45  TO  49 

YEARS 

-  hS73 

-49  7 

-  7.0 

7070 

50  54 

YEARS 

6675 

+543- 

+  8,9 

—  

6132 

55  TC  59 

YEARS 

6394 

+=^02 

+  8,5 

mi  " 

60  TO  64 

YEARS 

5526 

+  77 

'  +  1,4 

;b44y 

65  TO  &9 

YEARS 

4806 

-m 

-  6.5 

70  TO  74 

YEARS 

&214 

\-  60 

-  1.4 

41!  ;4 

75  TO  79 

YEARS 

3378 

V+343 

•  +L1.3 

* 

iHj  10  84 

YEARS 

'  +4P?, 

+23,5 

174i 

YEARS- AND  OVER 

1527 

-f474 

445.0 

1 

L05J* 

1 

Th€!»^  figured  were  derived  from^he  following  countl  'S: 
PoweL  lick,  Grundy,  Tarn  i ,  *  - 


Hardin.  M;3rsftalU 
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1970 


TABLE  Vtit 
AGE  POPULATION  CHA^K 
AREA  VU' 

HORtZOHTAL  ' 
Change 


DIAGOtiAL 
Change  i      ■  7. 


I960 


ALL  AGES 
UNDER^l  YEAR 

1  YEAR 

2  ye;^ 

3  YEARS 
A  YEARS 

5  YEARS 

6  YEARS 

7  YEARS 

8  YEARS 
9'  YEARS 

10  YEARS 

11  YEARS 

12  YEARS 
1,3  YEARS^ 
I A  YEARS 
L5  YEARS 

16  YEARS 
tl  YEARS 

18  YEARS 

19  YEARS 

20  YEARS 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER 


UNDER 

5  YEARS 

5  TO  9  YEARS 

i 

\  15 

TO 

lA  YEARS 

TO 

19  YEARS 

20 

TO 

24  YEARS 

.2  5  .TO, 29  YEARS 

30 

TO 

34  l^ARS 

35 

TO 

39  YEARS 

i,r 

44  YEARS 

.  A5 

TO 

49  YEARS 

TO 

54  YEARS 

55 

ro 

59  YEARS 

60 

TO 

64  YEARS 

65 

TO 

69  YEARS 

7*. 

TO 

74  YEARS 

7'> 

TO 

J9  YEARS 

80 

84  YEARS  / 

85 

YEARS  AND  OVER 

228^618 

r 

 ?  

1  218.895 

3885 

.  -1461 

-27  3 

-279 

5,346 

3850 

-1339 

-25  8 

-487 

5189 

3758  . 

-L425 

-357 

 / — 

- 

3950 

-1177 

-23  0 

-  7,7 

5X27  . 

4070 

-950 

*  -266 

^  V  u 

-  5.3l    •  5020 

4318 

-682 

1 —  ^ — 

soon 

.  JWU  

4517 

-449^ 

^  Q  n 

4690 

-188 

»  Q 

-  in  L 

,  Q 

4874 

+  6 

J-  n  1 

AO  AA 

4850 

+165 

-  79 

'   :  ^  ? 

 k.S_IL 

4685 

V  V 

5067 

+A56 

+  99 

-  90 

  ^'P 

4611 

 1 

'4702 

+303 

+  6.9 

4399 

4826 

+196 

4630 

4730 

+418 

+  Q  7 

4754 

+1394 

3360 

4742 

+1408 

442,2 

4720 

+1319 

+38  .8 

.  

4597 

+1159 

3438 

 J*>JQ 

4867 

+1650 

+5t  3 

'321  7 

4606 

+1699 

+58  .4 

2^07 

'^^y*  

4521 

+1690 

+59^7 

283L 

133,724 

+5531 

+  43 

128  193 

19.513 

. -6352 

- 1786 

*  -  6  9 

25  865 

23.249 

-1148 

-  A  7 

1  =^-=^ 

24,397  ■ 

24.079 

+  13.0 

-2913 

-13'.  7^ 

21  312 

+72.1 

4Aa  L 

-16  6 

L6  297  * 

'  18.399 

+5198 

+39  4 

-1232 

-      .  3 

13  201 

+1481 

-  8.1 

12.104 

i  1 

11  .969 

-149,4 

- IL .  J 

- i  074' 

131463 

11.127 

-2790 

-20.0 

-U8L- 

-  8.5 

L3,917 

"  12,389 

-8?3 

-  6.6 

r: 

1^,262  ' 

■  12.736 

+100 

+  0.8 

^  

12,636 

12.239 

+1070 

+  9.6 

11,169 

11,239 

+1207 

+12.0 

10,032 

■  

_y-z  : — 

*  9771 

+1097 

.  +12,6 

7854 

-  13 

-  0.2 

766?  '  ■ 

6426 

'  +113 

+  l.fe 

63  L3 

4958 

+537 

.  V12.1 

'  ■  ' 

3293  . 

+868 

+35.8 

2425 

2260 

+720 

+46.,  8 

1540 

'■*jres  were .  der  ived  from  the  follovlng  coutitles: 
^ ,  TaniJ  jnd  C-i  uf  . 


!ire^i£ 


Crupi.led  t\om\     U.S.  Bi/r€au  of  ''he*  CeVieue 
<^    Cen.^o.=?  o:  populatiou  1970 

Gc*v  -^^^^     *       "  ' on  Characteristlca 
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ALL  AGES 
UNDER  I  YEAR 
•1  YEAR 

2  YEARS 

3  YEARS 
4^'YEARS 

5  YEARS 

6  YEARS 
7/ YEARS  - 
8  YEARS 

(Wears 

10  yEARS 

11  YEfiitS 
.2  YEAltS 
L3  YEARS 
L4  YEARS 
15  YEARS 

■6  YEARS 

7  YEARS' 

8  YEARS.' 
.9  YEARS 

20  YEARS 

21  YEARS  AMD  OVER 

UNDER-  5  YEARS 
5  TO  9  YEARS 
10  io  14  YEARS 
15  TO  19  YEARS 
20  TO  24"  )fEARS 
25  TO  29  YEARS 

30  TO  34  YEARS 
35  TO  39  YEARS 
40  TO  44  years'- 
.45  TO  49  YE/5lS 
50  TO  54  YEARS 
55  TO  59  Y£ARS 

60  to  64  YEARS 
65  to  69  YEARS 
. 70  TO  74  YEARS 
75*  TO  79  YEARS 
80  TO  S4  YEARS 
85  YEARS  AND  OVER 


W70 


TABLE  VIU 

AGE  FOPOLATIO  I  CHAKGE 

AREA  IX 

HORIZOSIAL  ^ 
7, 


VUGOML 


Change 


mo 


268.Lft8 

1 

239.011 

5020 

-7  to 

-12.4 

+335  1 

+  5.8. 

^  5730 

4892 

•  -809 

-14.2 

+1.06  1 

+  1.9 

5701 

4829 

-884   1  .  -15.5 

+156 

+  2.7 

■  5713 

5107 

'  .-3?S  --7.0 

+  61 

+  1.1  1  5492 

5282 

.    -154   1     -  2.8 

+128 

+2.4  5436 

5422. 

+ 

+I.C^ 

+2.0I  S330 

5773 

-l-Al  7 
tD  l  f 

+  65 

+  1.31  ] 

S156 

5834  . 

-  7 

-O.ll 

S025 

5889 

'  +756 

+14.7 

-4§8 

-  5.7 

5133 

^9^ 

+t2ii 

+25.8 

-863 

-18.2 

4742 

6065 

+1374 

+29. ,3 

'  -1060 

-22  A 

—     —     —    ^  ^ 

"  "  *  ■ 

»  *  *  *  * 

5807 

-W?A  ft 

4652 

■  5869 

+9n  ft 

4860 

5553 

+O0O 

j-l  Q  c 

+lo.  J 

4685 

5564 

^  +ZUo  J 

+5? » 0 

■  f 

3481 

x1  ftQA 

+j.Bya 

J  i'VL 

3541 

—         V        M         _  V 

^     -     ,  - 

*           4*           *           *          H  — 

5221  ^ 

3744 

5018 

3599 

4635 

+<f^.7 

1  

3182 

3879 

+U1J 

-  2766 

3631 

+J,uyy 

2532  ' 

L57.445 

143.819 

2^.130 

-10.5 

+763 

+  2.8 

28.072 

.28.882  ' 

+lAQf^ 

+13.8 

-1194 

-  4,7 

25,386 

— TWttJ  , 

f3917 

22.370 

24.192 

+7360 

+43.7 

T+tt6 

i6!d3i! 

18. 453 

+5144  » 

+38  M 

,  +2039 

'  +15.3 

13,309 

»      17  648 

+3889 

+28 . 3 

+3075 

•+  2.7 

13.7^9  ■ 

^     m     m  — 

1^.348 

+606 

4i;4.1'' 

>  +133 

+  0.9 

U.7ii 

14*134 

-1090 

"260 

-  1-7 

15.iii 

14.575 

+421 

14,454 

14.964 

+  6.1 

■■    '  11 — ^ — 

13,839 

1 ^ .908 

+1251 

+  9.9 

■ 

;2  i657. 

12.601 

+1080 

+  9.4 

711,521  " 

»  •»  •  • 

-  *  •  -  (  -  • 

M    M  — ^ 

10.950 

+413. 

+  3.9 

.  10,537 

8884 

.  -660 

-  6.9 

7564 

+  74 

+  i.b 

■ 

5945 , 

.  +948 

+19.4 

3587 

+878 

+32.4 

1  2315 

+647 

+58.8 

U6ti 

Jackson  and  Clinton. 


Scott,  Muscatine,  Louisa 
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TABLE  VMI 


ALL  AGES 
UNDER  1  YEAR 


YEAR 

YEARS 

YEARS 

YEARS 

YEAR5 


6  YEARS 

7  YEARS 

8  YEARS 
4  Y^ARS 
10  YEARS 

n  YEARS 

12  YEARS 

13  YEARS 

14  YEARS 

15  YEARS 


V 


16  YEARS 

17  YEARS 

18  YEARS 

19  Vears 

20  YEAliS  • 

21  YEARS  AMD  OVER 

l/NDER  5  YEARS 
5  TO  9  YEARS 
10  TO  14  YEARS 
15  TO  19  YEARS 
20  TO  24  YEARS 
25  TO  29  YEARS 

30  TO  34  YEARS 
35  TO  39  YEARS 
.40  TO  44  YEARS 
45  TO  4?  YEARS 
50  TO  54  YEARS 
55  TO  59  YEARS 

60  TO  .64  YEARS 
65 'TO  69  YEARS 
70  T©  74  YEARS 

75  "O  79  YF  J  Z 
80  TO  84  YEARS 
85  YEARS  AND  OVER 


AGE  POPULATION  CHANGE 
AREA  X 


HORIZOttTAL 


DIAGONAL 


1970 


Change 


Change 


7* 


'I960 


330.13^  I 


6055 


6074 


5767 


5976 


6027 


6424 


6672. 


6630 


6656 


6284 


6440 


6522 


6161 


62  6i 


59^ 


5900 


5840 


6937 


7166 


7W7 


[95.744 


29.899 


33.L66 


32.313 


tl  HIS 


19-355 


17  05-3 


L7.2Q7 


16-940 


15.908 


L4.156 


1002 


■741 


1114 


■450 


■453 


+26$ 


+67? 


+720 


+11L£ 


.kl204 


+  1087 


+879 


+23a3 


+  1970 


+  L883 


+  1756 


+2117 


+2574 


+2601 


+22^433 


•3760 


+3281 


+7009 


+1 "  300 


+1Q.744 


t537J. 


+1310 


dm. 


+576 


+1235 


+1999 


+1291 


12.223 


10.293 


+610 


■208 


L4.2 


-10.9 


16.2 


©  7.0 


7.0 


+  4.3 


+  8.2 


+11.4 


+  12-1 


+19. 


+26.6 


+23.0 


+  20.0 


+  16.6 


+61.3 


+49.0 


+46.9 


+43.0 


+43.9 


+56.0 


+  56.8 


+  12  .9 


11.2 


+  11.0 


\+27.7 


+47.8 


+48.6 


+26.4 


+  7.3 


+  3.9 


+  3.5 


+  7.9 


+  14.4 


+  10.0 


+  5.3 


2.0 


+  3.1 


+  760 


+917 


+B51 


■H2  8 


+27.2 


135 


■359 


■265 


■212 


167 


-269 


lLLX 


+  10Q1 


+  t7U 


1346 


+  1950 


+7541 


■t-27ai 


+2746 


1M2_ 


■838 


-799 


1,9 


5.5 


5.2 


4,1 


3.3 


2.7 


-^4.4 


+16.9 


h26.4J 


+31.3 


-  4.0 


+  6.5 


+29,8 


+  12.9 


+  12  .4 


10.0 


-  4.6 


4.5 


288  ,170 


7057 


6815 


6881  * 


6426 
^6480 


6159 


6169 


5936 


=5ML 


5466 


5236 


5435 


5282 


3885 


4022 


4017 


4084 


4820 


4592 


4576 


173.311 


33,659 


29,885 


25,304 


21.535 


22_^_101 


18.945 


18,045 


16,631 


15,705 


13,909 


11,613 


10,501 


33  7A 


Tliese  t  igures  wltl-  dc  r  i  vi  d,  t  i  cir 
Jones,  Johnson,  Iowa  and  Cedur- 


the  fol  Lowing 


It; 


2140 


Wiiiihiti.'.t  'n .  l-.ini 
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TABLE  VMI- 
^      A'^F  POPULATIC'rt  CHAKGB 

AR2A  XI 


.  ALL  ACES 
\  UNDER  1  YEAR 

1  YEAR 

2  YEARS 

3  YEARS 

4  YEARS 

5  YEARS 

6  YEARS 

7  YEARS 

8  YEARS 

9  YEARS 

10  YEARS 

11  YEARS 

12  YEARS 

13  YEARS 
.  14  YEARS 

15  YEARS 

16  YEARS. 

17  YtARS- 

18  YEARiS^  ' 

19  YEARS 

20  YEARS 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER 


tmDER 

5 

YEARS 

5  TO  9  YEARS 

10  TO 

•  14 

YEARS 

15  TO 

19 

YEARS 

/tp  TO 

24 

YEARS 

li^5  TO 

29 

YEARS 

30  TO 

34 

YEARS 

35  TO 

39 

YEARS 

40  TO 

44 

YEARS 

45  TO 

49 

YEARS 

50  TO 

54 

YEARS 

55  TO 

59 

YEARS 

60  TO 

64 

YEARS 

65  TO 

69 

YEARS 

70  TO 

74 

YEARS 

75  TO  ,79 

YEARS 

8U  TU 

84 

YEARS 

85  YEARS 

AND  OVER 

1970 


HORIZONTAL- 


Change 


DIAGOMAt 


i960 


 J 

1 

.«;9n 

9632 

-2305 

-19.3 

-I86j       -  1.6. 

111937 

9324 

-2355 

-20,2 

-702T      -  6,Q 

11.679 

8812 

-^876 

-24.6 

-671 

■  -  5.7 

11,688 

9148 

-2203 

-19.4 

"  -426 

-  3.8 

11.351 

9275 

-2090 

-18.4 

'  -552 

_      -  4.9 

11.365  ' 

9876 

-1095 

-10.0 

-495 

-  4.5 

10.971 

_  _  _  _ 

1 0 , 344 

-572 

-  5.2 

1-490 

-  4.1 

10,916 

,  - 

-  4.8 

1 

1  jOOd 

+218 

+  2.0 

+1199 

+  11.1 

, 10j788 

11    in  □ 
.  L  L  J  ZU? 

+r063 

^  +10.5 

+1686 

+  16.7 

1  rt    1  y  i 

lOa 146 

11^751 

+2014 

+20.  7 

+1407 

■  +14.5 

.  9.737 

10,977 

+  1336 

+  13.9 

9.641 

11     f\  1  T 

L 1 ,U1 7 

+883 

+  8.7 

10434 

10, 925 

+  1134 

+  11 

9.791 

10,813 

+3396 

445. S 

1  '-^^-^  

10,476 

■  +2773 

+36.0 

7.7(lr3 

10,426 

+2824 

+37.  1 

X602 

10,105 

+2130 

+26.7 

V 

X7.975 

^  8-OlL 

11 ,832 

^  +4059 

+52.2 

 V 

y 

•  7-773 

lUl4i 

+50,7 

7.396 

335.6^8 

+19322 

+  6.1 

-  — 

 t  ■ 

316.326 

46,242 

-11758 

-20.  3 

-2517 

-  4.3 

58 , 000 

*  53,100 

-338 

-  0.6 

+1388  J 

+  2.6J 

53,438 

55,483 

^+8763 

+  18.8 

+1188 

+  2.5 

46.720 

+  I'i762 

+40,3 

-2863 

-  7.3 

39.064 

47.9f>fl 

+13960 

-3171 

-  9.3 

33 . 948 

36.201 

+5163 

+  16.6 

-2211 

-_Z.l 

1  1     rtl  A 

31 «03o 

^ — _ 

-1797 

,  

-  5.5 

-1772 

'      -  5.4 

32, 574 

28.827 

-45L2 

-2247 

-  6.7 

33 , 339 

30.802 

-606 

-  1.9 

11      /  f\Q 

31 ,408 

+L7L5 

+  5.^ 

29 , 377 

29.174 

+2408 

■  9.0 

/OD 

2f>.623 

+  7.3 

24.625 

2  3. SOI 

+  4.8 

22.416  • 

19.202 

-15A1 

-  7.5 

20.749 

L6.372 

+349 

+  2.2 

16,023 

12,762  +L556 

+13.9 

11.206  1 

8.058 

+27.2 

6,,  333  1 

S.687. 

+1767 

+65.1 

3.920  1 

These  figures  were  derived  froM  the  following  counties:  Audubon^  Boone,  Carroll, 
Ddllds,  Guthrie,  Jasper,  Madison,  Marlon,  Polk,  Stoty  ^lad  ^IJ-ir  ren . 
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TABLE  VIII 

AGE^PULATION  CHAIEGE 

AREA  XII- 


V  ■         ,  ■ 

ALL  AGES 
UNDER  1  YEAR 

1  YEAR 

2  YEARS 

3  YEARS 
U  YEARS 

5  YEARS 

6  YEARS 

7  YEARS 

8  YEARS 

9  YEARS  . 

10  YEARS 

11  YEARS 

12  YEARS 

13  YEARS 
U  YE/OIS 

1 5  YEARS 

16  YEARS 

17  YEARS 

18  YEARS 

19  YEARS 

20  YEARS  • 

2-1  YEARS  AND  OVER 

-UNDER  5  YEARS 
'  b  TO'  9  YEARS 
10  TO  14  YEARS 
15  TO  19  YEARS 
20  TO  24  YEARS 
.25  TO  ^9  YEARS 

TO  34  YEARS 
35  TO  99  YEARS 
40  TO  44  YEARS 
.45  TO  49  YEARS 
50  TO  54  YEARS 
■55  TO  59  YEARS 

60  TO  64  YEARS 
65  TO  69  YEARS 
70  TO  74  YEARS 
75  TO  79  YEARS 
80  TO  84  Yr^S 
85  YEARS  AND'O^ER 


HORIZONTAL 


DIAGONAL 


1970       ,  Change 


Chang' 


% 


1960 


1^4.672 

r 

193, 107., 

3063 

-1228 

 ^ 

-28.6 

 ^ 

 — ■ 

-  7.1 

i29l 

2890 

-1332 

-31 .5 

-352 

-  8.3 

4222 

2838 

- 1479 

-3^.3 

-354 

-  8.2 

4317 

2857 

- 1404 

-33.0 

-3^3 

-  8. -3 

4261 

2995 

-U23 

-30.6 

'  -377 

-8.7j  4318 

3303 

-1052 

-24.2 

-343 

-  7:91  4355 

1-  -  -  -'\\ 

3516 

-724 

r  17.  1 

-351 

-  8.3 

4240  . 

3710 

-15,3 

-3^Jz 

-  8,7 

4382 

391 8 

*'425 

*  9.8 

-781 

-18.0 

4343 

3o39 

-207 

'  5,1 

- 1 147 

-28.3 

4046 

3985 

1    1  1 

-1267 

'32r2 

3938 

■ 

1  

^  3870 

10 

+  0,3 

3860 

3963 

+  51 

+  1.3 

3912 

3908 

+150. 

+  4.0 

3758 

3941 

+  1023 

+35, 1 

2918 

401^ 

+1044 

+35.2 

2968 

■  

3889 

+859 

+28.3 

3030 

4000 

+1006 

+33-6 

2994  . 

3562 

+961 

+37-0 

2601  J 

2899 

+761 

+35-^ 

2L38 

2671 

+670 

2001 

111.043 

-5171 

-  4.4 

116.214 

L4 .643 

-31,6 

-1742 

-  8.1 

'  21.409 

- JOBU. 

1  A  A 

-3004 

-14.  1 

2 1 , 366 

\  l\    £.  £  ^ 
19jt)D/  _^ 

+  128  t 

+  7,0 

-6151 

-33.5 

18.386 

lo  Jb^  _| 

^J^4b31 

+33-7 

-3689 

-26.* 

13.731 

12. -£35 

+2634 

+z  7 , 4 

-854 

-  8.9 

9601 

10-042  ^ 

-129^ 

*  1-3 

•  -?72 

-  9.6 

0  / 

0  TOO 

-1116 

-  9.7 

11,545 

9199 

-254^ir 

-21.7 

-1186   I      -10. 1 

.11.748 

LO .429 

-LJL23 

-  9.7 

11.552 

L0.562 

-319 

-  2-9 

10.881 

10.360 

-  19 

-  0.2 

10.378 

9297 

-538 

-  5,5 

'9835 

.  9^9? 

-  5-5 

91«9 

7434 

-L2$4 

-14.4 

8688 

6524 

-  36 

-  0.5 

— r- 

656-0 

5059 

+655 

+14.9 

4404 

3L03    ;  +829 

+36.5 

?274 

2030    i      +641  1  +46.1 

1  

1389  . 

These  figures  were  derived  from  the  , following  counties: 
Monona,  Plymouth  and' Woodbury . 


Crawford  ,  Cherol^ee ,  Ida , 
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fABLE  Vtll  fi 
N     AGE  POPUU^ION  £RAKGE 

AREA  •XIII 
HORIZOMTAh 


19ib 


Chfif 


1960 


ALL  AGES  % 

17S  I'Sl  ' 

1  

—  ; 

j  

\ 

1 7A  801 

tJNDER  L  YEAli  7 

Ji  1  so 

^Q62 

 J  3  DA  

i  YEAR      V  M 

2  71  ft 

'  -120^ 

*  IfJ  7 

1-2A1 

-  6  7 

1Q22 

2  YEARS    ^  ^§ 

2705 

-1318 

-32.8 

-173 

-  4.3 

4023 

3  YEARS  if 

-1158 

*29,  7 

-138 

-  3,5 

3895 

4  YEARS  § 

2898 

-1018 

-26.0 

-148 

-  3.8 

3916 

5  YEARS  S 

3236- 

-621 

-16. 1 

-241 

'  6.2  1 

3857 

.  .  X  -^V 

6  YEARSo        S  ^ 

3487 

,  -231 

*  6.2 

'  129 

-  3.5 

'  3718 

1  YEARS  f 

365? 

-225 

■    -  7.5 

m'l 

8  YEARS  m 

37^7  ^ 

-  9^6 

-  2.5 

-882 

-22,9 

3fiS3 

9  YEARS  f 

3879 

+249 

+  6,9 

-1327 

-36.6 

3630 

10  YEARS  Jr 

3876 

+2^52 

+  7-0 

'1626 

-44.9 

3624 

.  '.T  - 

_  .  . 

_  _  , 

11  YEARS  § 

3681 

+480 

'+  5. 1 

•  3501 

\12  YFIARS  M 

 -   JQ-J^  - 

+  28 

'  +  0.7 

3822 

13  YEARS  g  ' 

^         *  J_LDJ 

+  *r7 

+'  1  3 



3708 

LI    1  CAKS^gF 

JJ768 

+1026 

+J/  .M- 

2742 

L5  YEAR^ 

 JUULO 

+27  1 

2846 

L6  YEA® 

T    tM  T 

+20  2 

2986 

17  YEA^       '  ^. 

^  COO 

J589 

+DOa 

2905 

18  YEjSs  ' 

 ^  ^   



2201  " 

19  YEra£  * 

. — '  +J->  J- 

1752 

20  YMRS  1            '  " 

+360 

+22.0 

21  Ym^RS  AMD  OVER 

106  27  7 

-2141 

-  2.0 

UN#R  5  YEARS 

13  870^ 

-5848 

.  JtJTg  ■ 

'29.  7 

-^786 

-  4.0 

19,718 

-5  W  9  YEARS 
^igflO  14  YEARS 

-924 

-  4  9 

-2872 

-15. i 

18,44<^ 

18.932 

+  L515 

+  8,8 

-7213 

'41.5 

17,397 

l^TO  19  YEARS 

16.068 

+^378 

+26/6 

-2941 

-23.2 

12.690 

^  TOJSA  YEARS 
p  TO  29  YEARS 

10,184 

+1416 

)+.16,l 

+111 

+  U3 

8768 

9749 

-'76 

-  0,8 

-663 

r     -  6-7 

9825 

*•  ^  — 

JjO  TO  34  y'^EARS 

8879 

-2038 

-18,7 

-805 

-  7,4 

10,917 

f35  TO  39  YEARS 

9162 

-1961 

-17,6  J 

'1130 

-10,2 

11,123 

1^40  TO  44  YEARS 

L0,U2 

-401, 

-  3,8  1 

10,513 

^  45  TO  49  YEARS 

9993 

-170 

-  1.7 

10.163 

50  TO  54  YEARS 

96f7 

+225 

+  2,4 

9392 

55  to  59  YEARS 

8954 

-  54 

-  0.6 

—  -1 

60  TO  64  YEARS 

8135 

-279 

-  3.3 

8414 

65  TO  69  YEARS 

7158 

'520 

-  fr,8 

7678 

70  TO  74  YEARS 

6296 

+164 

+  2,7 

6132 

75  TO  79  YEARS 

4842 

+621 

+14,7 

4221 

oO  TO  84  YEARS 

3117 

+700 

•  +29,0 

1 — 

H17 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER 

2077 

.  +59? 

+40.0 

These  figures -were  jderlved  frosfi  the  following  counties;  Page,  Cass,  Fremont, 
Harrison,  Mills,  Pottawattamie  and  Shelby.^  ^  \ 
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TABLE^  VIII 
AGE  roPULATIOH  CHAISE 

AREA  XIV  ■ 


9 


1970. 


HORIZOMTAL 
Change 


Chango 


I960 


ALL  AGES 
UHDER  1  YEAR 

1  YEAR 

2  YEARS 

3  YEARS 

4  YEARS 

5  YEARS 

16  YEARS 

7  YEARS  , 

8  YEARS 

9  YEARS 

10  YEARS  - 

11  YEARS 

12  YEARS 
[3  YEA^ 

14  .YEARS 

15  YEARS 

16  YBARS 

17  YEARS 
18- YEARS 

19  YEARSx 

20  YEARS 

21  YEARS  AHD  OVER 

Um)ER  5  YEARS 
5  TO  9  YEARS 
10  TO  14  YEARS 
15  TO  19  YEARS 
20  TO. 24  YEARS 
25  TO  29  YEARS  • 

30  TO  34  YEARS 
35  TO  39  YEARS 
40  TO  44  YEARS 
45  TO  49  YEARS 
50  TO  54  YEARS 
55  TO  59  YEARS 

60  TO  YEARS 

65  TO  69  YEARS 

70- TO  74  YEARS 

75  ^TO  ,79  YEARS 

80  TO  84  YEARS 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER 


1  \  r  

83.499 

-555 

-37,611      -  34 

-  2.3 

1478 

-525 

-36.01      -  38 

-^2.6 

1457 

-502 

-33.8 

-  29' 

-  2,0  1  I486 

*  QAQ 

-4931  -34.2 

-  53 

-  3.7  1442 

you 

-480 

-32.91 

-  48 

-  3.3- 

1460 

-A80 

-30.4 

-  82 

-  5,2 

1577 

-242 

-16.2 

-146 

-  9.8 

1490 

*-259 

-17.5 

-  94 

-  iX 

\.m 

-345 

-20.7 

-234 

-14.0 

1666  ' 

-245 

-15,7 

-517 

-33.2 

1559 

1  AAA 

-  88 

-  5.7 

-710 

'  1^1  Q 

-172 

.  -10.8 

1591 

-208 

-12,5 

i  JO  7 

-288 

-17.2 

16// 

L4L2 

+  87 

+  ef,6 

1325 

1  AQ^ 

'  +  84 

+  6,0 

1/11 
1411 

*  "  *  " ' 

-  80 

-  5.6 

1  A  '>A 

-  93 

-  6.3 

1  A  T  T 
14/  / 

+277 

+24.0 

115J 

-131 

■H14.4 

7  L  1 

•     +  76 

*  +10.2 

■  ; 

 :  

746 

-4471 

-  8.4 

53.492  . 

A  7 Aft 

-34.  9 

-202 

-  2.8 

^  7323 

6199 

-L571 

-20,2 

-1073 

-13.8 

7770 

*  71  1 

-669 

-  8.6 

-3915 

-50.3 

7790 

□n^  / 

+319 

+  5.0 

-294a 

-46.1 

6378 

+533 

+^50. 

+  .1.5 

3342 

^A  ^(l 

-262 

-  liX 

-218 

-  5.9 

3700 

1 

-R71 

-:^o.5 

-303 

-  7.1 

4265 

^Afl^  ■ 

-  T 1  ft^ 

t-  -331& 

-  7.2 

4645 

-lOfiO 

-21-1 

5022 

.19.1 

5091 

-i7fl 

-  9,3 

5032  . 

-?-;3 

- 

4808 

-  as 

r  ft™a 

4561 

4034 

-  7.6. 

4368 

1612 

-  A-8 

i795' 

^   2A32 — ^ 

-  41 

-  1,4 

1 

1,921 

+2:^9 

+14.2 

V— 

1682  1 

1 

+300 

.  +28.5 

1054 

These  'figures  ^4^e  derived  from  the  following  counties: 
^ITecatur,  Montgomery,  Ringgold,  Taylor,  Union. 


Adair,  Adams,  Clarke, 
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ALL  AGES 
UNDER  I  YEAR 
I  YEAR 
-2  YEARS 

3  YEARS 

4  YEARS 

5  YEARS 

6  YEARS 

7  YEARS 

8  YEARS 

9  YEARS 

10  YEARS 


1 1  YEARS 

1-2  YEARS 

13  YEARS 

14  YEARS 

15  YEARS 


16.  YEARS 

17  YEARS 

18  YEARS 

19  YEARS 

20  YEARS 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER 

UNDER  5  YEARS 
5  TO  9  YEARS 
10  TO  14  YEARS 
15  TO  1$  YEARS 
20 -TO  24  YEARS 
25  TO  29  YEARS 

30  TO  34  YEARS 

35  TO  39  YEARS 

40  TO  44  YEARS 

45, TO  49  YEARS 

50  TO  54  YEARS  V  • 

55  TO  59  YEARS 

60  TO  64  YEARS 
65  TO  69. YEARS 
-70  TO  74  YEARS 
75  TO  79  YEARS  ' 
80  TO  84  YEARS 
85  YEARS  AND.  OVER 


TABLE  VH) 
AGE  POPULATION  CHAIOJE 
AREA  XV 

HORIZONTAL 


PIAGOML 


1970 


Change 


% 


% 


153.825  ! 

 !  

1 67  ^tl6  1 

2123  j  '  -1050 

-33. 1 

fit 
-  Ill 

-  3,p 

3173 

—  2075  \  -1130 

-35.3 

-254 

.     -  7-? 

3205 

1970  -UOl 

-35  9 

-131 

-  4,3 

3071 

2149 

-946 

-30  6 

-174 

-  5.6 

3095  . 

2271 

-949 

-186 

-  5.8 

3220 

-  2427 

-  7.4 

3290 

2539 

-650 

-?n  A 

^ .  -223 

-  7.0 

3189 

2698 

-482 

-15.2 

-260 

.  -  8.2 

3l80i 

2796 

-423 

 ^ 

-53? 

3219 

2851 

-303 

-  9.6 

-941 

-29.8 

3154 

3662 

-  35 

^     *r  1,1 

-37.0 

3097 

2951 

-117 

V  3.8 

■  

306a 

2?40 

-285 

-  8.8 

3225 

O  1 

-4h0 

-13. 1 

3361. 

^3034 

+375 

^045 

+286 

10,4 

2759 

2966 

+208 

+  7.5 

2738 

2920 

+132 

>    +  4.7? 

2788 

,  2686 

+552 

+25.9 

Z134 

22  L3 

+478 

+27;6 

1735 

1950 

+318 

+19,5 

•  1632 

no  O /  o 

-  6,6 

0 

106.209 

10.588 

-51  /b 

-32.8 

-86^ 

-'5.5 

15.764 

L J , JL 1 

-17.0 

-2202 

-13.7 

16,032 

-  3,3 

-6L91 

-40.2 

+i030 

+13.6 

-454'Si 

-37.3 

ti.m 

9214 

+21.9 

-646 

-  8,5 

7558 

-  J^U 

'   -  4,0 

-613 

,     V-  7.7 

7952 

6912 

. -2057 

-23.0 

-727 

-  8.1 

8969 

•  7339 

-2420 

-24.8 

-863 

-  8.8 

9759 

82A2 

.  -J,74P 

-17.4 

9582 

8fJ96 

-1211 

-12.0 

10.107 

9206 

-  -784, 

-  7.8 

9^90 

90,7.5 

-159 

-  t-.7 

9ii4 

-  ^  .  

8877 

+  41 

•    '+  t}.i 

li8Jb 

-373 

-  4.6 

 V 

8094 

ftfl29 

-267 

-  ?-7 

7096 

-  26  1 

-  0.5 

5257 

.3487 

-f420 

+13.7 

3067 

25.37 

•+597 

+30.8 

1940 

These  figures' were  derived  frcftn  <fch'e  following  countieff;  Appanoose,  Davis,  Jefferson,- 
Keokuk,  Lucas,  Mahaska,  Monroe',  Van  Buren,  Wapello,  Wayrfe. 
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TABLE  Vm 

AGS  P0Pl3tATI0K.  C^AKCE 


AREA  XVI 
HORIZOW^AL . 


DIAGONAL 


ERIC 


1970 

Change 

% 

Change   ,  7. 

,1960 

118,774  (  • 

117  2ft9 

1913  1 

-383 

1  A  7 
"ID-/ 

+  83 

^    +  3.6 

9  90A 

1879  1 

— ^ 

-9  1  A 

'  -102 

1       ^  4.3 

.  9109 

1812 



«9  T  >  A 

■  y  -  83 

^      -  3.5 

9    7 1 

J  YEARS 

1918 

-413  i 

—  ^TTl 

+  6 

+  0.3 

Y£Alw 

,  2023 

-387 

-  1  O-*  1 

J     -  30 

-  1.2 

^4  10 

^  Y£ARS  * 

2195 

-195 

-    (I  9 

'  36 

-  K5 

?     H  ft 

o  '  I Ano 

2336 

-  8 

U  *  J 

27 

-  K2 

^**AA 

7  VFAn<5 

227P 

-  7 



-  3.6 

.  2339 

^     +  20 

^    /I  Q 

-264 

1  ^ 

9^10 

0  VFADC 

2277- 

-  U 

- 

-478 

^20.9 

09OQ  fl 

2379 

: 

-595 

-26.4 

^         90  "LA 



■ 

*   *   *  li 

i  i  YLAKa 

2290 

.  +  59 

1. 

1  9  V1?ADC 

2288 

-  54 

-  2Ji 

'>1/i  9 

IJ  YtAKo 

-  23 

1  n 

I**  Y£ARS 

_  2380 

+6fia 

15  YEARS 

2354 

+588 

>33.3 

1766 

1  A  ADC 

2317 

+436 

^91  ? 

1  ftfti 

1  7  WADC 
L/  ICkAKa 

2367 

+429 

1  QIA 

lo  YEARb 
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agt^  25,^  The  I:  r  .   -    >^   t'^trrlbuted'  to  death  and  tp'a  negative  net  dif- 
ference between  i..-^:ii*Ljc  Diigratlon. 

Ff pares  )*i  o       *i      ceplct  graphically  the  data  shown  in  Tabl^  VHI. 
Fi^rc  F  dififi.  ;s  i-  .        v^-cceristics  of  the  area  Sdr  ages  from  birth  to 
20  years  of  aS*.>.     Figure  Q  covers  the  same  in;fonnation  for  all  age  groups, 
in  five  year  iatervals.    The  solid  line  on  hoth.figttr^s  represents  the^  1970 
population  count  by  age  categary.     The  lon^  dastjg^4j:^ine  Represents  the^ 
1960  population  by  age  category.    The  short  dasjh^^^^^  .represents  the: 
1960  population- plus  ten  .years^straight  cohorl^'^^^^t^^Ffl.) .  ^  short 
dashed  line  is  bastd  jn  the  assumption  that  l^lj^^^^^^^g^j^^ion  residing 
in  the  ar^a  in  1960  would  all  be  al^ve  and  in  ^^^^^^^If^n^y^^:?^ later; 
that  is,  no  allowa.^iZG  is  made  for  the  factors  oi  w^^^^tid^' migrat"^^ 
The  vertical  difltarice,  or  difference  between  the  sh^r  dashed  line  and 
the  solid  black  lioct  represents  either  the  net  gain  o^r  the  net  loss  in 
population  between  r}60  and  1970>     This  gain  or  .toSs  would  be  attributed  ^ 
to  migration  or  death.  .  ^ 

i  ^  \ 

Figure  P  for  Area  L  shows  that  in'every  age  group  under^  &ge  6,  there 
were  fewer  perss'ons  in  i9/0  ^than  there  were  in  1960.     The  difference  is 
most  proriounced  in  the  one  year  age  group  category.     In  eve rj^  age  group 
beyond  six,  however;  there  were  more  perspns  in  1970  than  there  were  in 
1960,  until  the  mid-20  age  groupings,  as  shown  by  Figure^  Q,     From  25  to 
45  there  were  more  persons  in  Area  1  in  1960  than  there. were  in  1970, 
also  ishown  by  Figuit:  Q,     From  that  point  on  the  differenc-es  azfe  slight* 

The  shaded  portion  on  both  Figures  P  and  Q  represents  the  population' 
loss  between  1960  and  1570  in  each  age  groap.     The  shaded  portion  makes 
it  clear  that  there  were  fewer  persons  in  every  age  group  after  age  10 
in  Area  I  than  one  \/ould  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  census/    At  the 
higher  ages  the  discrepancy  can  be  attributed,  in  ^jibs tan tial  number s^,  '  to 
death,  but  at  t^ct^-ller  agi>s  the  primary  cause  for  such  a  decrease  was  net 
out-migration.     It;  is  striking  to  note  the  acceleration  of  loss  occurring 
between  the  ages  oi  I?  and  the  late  20's,    This  substantiates  the  suspicion 
that  this  area,  of  the  Scate  is  losing  its  young. people  to  orther  p^rts  of 
the  State  o^  C'>  ocfu^-^  .^tatcs.    A  large  number  of  them,  of  course,  leave 
whr  area  to  ^<  to 

Tlie  meaning  of  uhewo  data  in  terms  of  enrollment  projections  becomes 
obv-u^s.     If  tiit,^  o.^ :-tuL^i  acion  continues  at  the  rate  that  it  did  between  s  " 
1960 ^nd  1970,   it  compounds  the  already  substantial  decrease  lit  th^  number 
of  .Available  young  j^^^oplt^  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate>  In 
other  words,  not  only  ato  chere  few^r  yoimg  persons  than  10  years  ago 
below  the  age  of  six  in  Area  1,  but  by  the  time  they  reach  lage  18,,  there 
will,  in  all  Iikelih.^^>d._  be  an  additional  decline  in  their  numbers  due 
ro  out-migration,     lincil^^liat  time,  of  course,  there  will  be  a^ujbstantlal 
lacreas^  of  availaL-iWty       young  persofis.     One  would  predict  tnen,  an 
Ln'crease  uncil  1981  or  1932  after  which  there  will  probably  bg^^  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  numLn^r  of  eighteen  year  olds^in  Area  ^J|rom  which  Northeast 
Tpwa  Vocational  Tecl<riicaA  School  can  draw  as  It^  primary  source  of  potential 
iitudents.  '  J  -       '  / 

Figure  R  ^howi;  cht^  Tendency,  statewide,  for  out-migration  of. persons, 
w'Spoeially  ^if--^-    ^  -  -.,.1:.^.     The  area  school  administrator, <may  want  to 

or;i^  com;>arioi>'*  ^        4.  f  .     iCinre  his  area  .shows  ^ind  Khe  State  of  Iowa* 
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The  loss  can  be  attributed  to  death  and  to  a  negative  net  difference  between 
in-and-out  migratj^ojl,  * 

o  ^ 

Figures  F,  Q,  and  R  depict  graphically  the  data  shovim  in  Table  VIII. 
Fi^re  P' displays  the  characteristics  of  the  ^rea  for  ^ges  from  birth  to 
20  years  of  age.     Figure  Q  covers  the  saioe  information  for  all  age  groupsj, 
iu  f  ive  year  intervals.    The  solid  line 'ou  toth  figures' represents  the  1570, 
population  count  by  age  category.    ,^e  long  dashed  line  represents  the 
1960  population  by  age  category.    The  shofft  dashed  line  represents  the^ 
1960  population,  plus  ten  years  '  Cstrai^t  cohort  ^projection)  /  This  efhort 
dashed  line  Is  based^on  the  assuiopton  that  tsAe  same  population  residing 
in  tKe  area  in  1^60  would  all  be  alive  and  in  the  area  ten  years  later; 
that  is,  no  allowance  is  made^for  the  factors  of  death  and  migration. 
-The  vertical  distance,*  or  differen<;e  between  the  short  dashed  line  and  the 
solid  black  line,  reffresents  either  the^uet  gain  or  the^niet  loss  in  popu* 
lation  between  .1960  and.  1970,     This  gain  or  lodjs  would  be  attributed  to, 
migration' or  death. 

Figure  ^  for  Area^  II  stt&ws  that  in  all  age  grcups  until  age  21,  there 
were  f^lfiter  persons  in  1970  than  there  were  in  1960,     The  difference  is 
most  pronounced  in  the  older  age  group  categories.    Ther&  were  more  persons 
In  Area  II  ii\  1960  than  there  werl  in  1970,  in  all  age  groups  as  shown  by 
Figure  Q,  .  .        ^  ^ 

^   The  shaded  portion  on  both-Fig*«f^  ?  and  Q  repfeaents  the  population 
loss  between  1960  and  1970  in  each  age^group*    The  shaded  portion  amplifier 
the  fact^  that  there  were  fewer  persons  in  every  age  group  in  Area  II  than 

^ne  would  e^jfict  on  the  badis  of  the  1960  census.    At  the  higher  ages  the 
discrepancy  can  be  attributed,  in  substantial  number,  to  death,  but  at^ 
earlier  ages  the  primary  cause  foy  such  a  decrease  was  net  out^migratioa. 
It  is  striking  to  notOe  the  acceleration  of  loss  occurring  between  the  ages  r 
of  li  and  the'  late  20' s.     This  substantiates  the  suspicion  that  this  area 
of  the  state  is  losing  its  youpgnpeople  to  other  part«  of  the  state  or  to 

^  other  states.    A  large  number  of  thent,  of  course,  leave  the  area  to  go  to 
school.  *  _  - 

The  meaning  of  these  data  in  terms  of  enrollment  projections  becomes  '  ^ 
obvious.     If  the  out-migration  continues  at  ,the  rat;e  that  it  did  between 
1960  and  1970,  it  compounds  the  already  substantial  decrease  in  th^'^number 
of  available  young  people,  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate.'    In  ^ 
other  words,  not  only  are  there  fewer  young  persons  than  IQ  years  ago  in  ' 
Area  II,  but  by  the  time  they  reach  age  18,  ther  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  an  addltijonAl  decline  in  their  numbers  due  to  out'^igration;      One  would 
predict  then,  an  increase  until  1980  or  1981,  after  which  there  will  probably 
be  a  continuing  decline  in  the  ru^^^r  of  eighteen  year  olds  in  Area  II  frofa 
which  North  Iowa  Area  Community  cSiiTege  can*  draw  as  its  primary  source  of 
potential  students.  ^ 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency^,  statewide,  for  out-mlgration  of  persons, 
especially  among  young^ ^adults.    The  area  school  admlnlgtrator  may  want  to 
draw  cQniparLSons  of  the  picture  his  area  shows  and  the  State  qf  lox^. 
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age  30*34.    The  loss  can  be  attributed  to  death  and  to- a  ne^^lve  net  dif* 
ference  between  ln*and-out  migration.  , 

Figures       Q/and  R^deplc  t  graphically  the  data  shown  in  T^ible  VIII. 
Figure  F  displays  the  characteristics  of  the  area  for  ages  frcn  birth*  to 
20  years  of  ^ge.    Figure  Q  covers  the  same  infortoation  for  all  age  groups* 
in  five  year  intervals.    The  solid  line  on  both  figures  represents  the  1970 
population  count  by  age  category.    The  long  dashed  line  repreaentd  the 
J^60  population  by  -age  .category.    The  ehort  dashed  line  represents  the 
960  population  plus  t;;en  years  (straight  cohort  projection).-    This  short: 
ashed'  line  is;based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  population  residing 
in  the  area  in  1960  would  all  be  alive  and  in  the  area  ten  years  later; 
that  iS|  no  allownace  is  made  for  the  factors  of  death  and  migration. 
The  vertical  distance*  or  difference  between  the  short  dashed  JLipe  and  the 
solid  black  line*  represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  in  popu* 
lation  between  1960  and  1970.    This  gain  or  loss  would  be  attributed  to 
'  migration  or  4eath. 

Figure  F  for  Area  III  shows  that  in  all  Bge  groups  until  age  14  there 
were  fe^er  persons  in  1970  than  there  were  in  I960.    The  difference  is 

1  most  pronounced  in  the  2  year  age  group  c&tegory*     In  the  age  group  15 
years  however*  there  were  more  persons  in  1970  than  there  were  in  I960* 
until  the  25-29  age  groupings*  as  shown  by  Figure  Q.    From  that  group 

t  to  age  45-49  there  were  more  persons  in  Area  III  in  1960  than  there  were 
in  1970*  again  shown  by  Figure  Qi  " 

The  shaded  portion  on  both  Figures  F^^and  (^represents  the  popiilation 
losV  between  .1960  and  1970  in  each  age  group.    The  shaded  portion  makes 
it  clear  that  there  were  fewer  persons  in  every  age* group  after  age  10 
in  Area  III  than^'one  would  eicpect^on  the  basis  of  the  1960  census.    At  the 
higher  ages  the. discrepancy  can  be  attributed*  in  substantial  numbers*  to 
death*  but  at  earlier  ages  thc^ptlmary  cause  for  such  a  decrease  was  net 
out-migration.    It  is  striking  to  note  the  acceleration  of  loss  occurring^ 
-between  the  ages  of  17  and  the  late  20*  s.  ,  This  substantiates  the  suspicion 
that  this  area  of  the  State  is  losing  its  young  people  to  other  parts  of 
'the  State  or  to  otffier  states.'    A  large  number  of  them*  of  course*  leave, 
the  area  to  go  to  school. 

The  meaning  of  these  data  in  terms  df  enrollment  projections  becomes 
obvious.    If  the  out-joigratioa  continues  at  the  rate  that  it  did  between 
1960  aiid  1970*  it  compounds  the  already  substantial  decrease  in  the  number 
of  availa^e  young  people  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  In 
other  words*  not  only  were  there  fewer  young  persons  in  1970  than  10  years 
before  below  the  age  of  14*  in  Area  III*  but  by  the  time  they  reach  age  18* 
there  will*  in  all  likelihood*  be  an  additional  decline!  in  their  numbers 
due  to  out^migration.    One  wouI<i  predict  then*  aa  increase,  until  1974  or 
1975*  after  whidh  there  will  probably  be  a  continuing  decline  in  the  number 
of  eighteen  year  olds  in  Area  lll  from  which  Iowa  Lakes  Community  College 
can  draw  as  its  primary  source  of  potentisl  students. 

Figure  k  shows  the  tendency^  statewide*  for  out-migration  of  persons* 
especially  among  young  adults,    the  area  school  administrator  may  want  to 
draw  comparisons  of  the  picture  his  area  shows  with  the  State  of  Iowa. 
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age  40.    The  loss  can  be  attributed  to  death  and  to  a  negative  net  dif* 
ference  between  in-and-<mt-ipigration. 

Figures  P,  Q,  and  R depict  gf^aphically  the  data  shoim  in  Table  Villi 
Figure  P  displays  the  chaffa<steristico  of  the  area  £or  ag^s  from  birth  to 
20  years  of  'age^    Figure  Q  covers  the  same  information  for  all  age  grouM,  ' 
in  five  year  intervals.     The  solid  line  on  both  figures  represents  the  1970 
population  count    by  age  category.    The  long  dashed  line  repreoehts  the 
L960  population  by  age  category.     The  short  dashed  line  represents  the 
1960  population 'plus  ten  years  (straigiht  cohort  projection).     This  ohort 
dashed  line  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  population  residing' 
in  the  area  in  1960  would  all  be  alive  and^  in  the  area  ten  years  later; 
that  is,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  factors  of  death  and  migration. 
The  vertical  distance,  or  difference  between  t:he  ^hort  dashed  line  and  the 
solid  black  line,  represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  losa  in  popu- 
lation between  1960  and  1970,    This  gain  or  loss  would  be  attributed  to 
migration  or  death. 

The  shaded  portion  on  both  Figures  P  and  Q  repre^sents  the  population 
los^s  between  1960  and  1970  in  each  sge  group.    The  shaded  portion  makes 
/ it  clear  that  there  are  fewer  persons  in  every  age  group  after  age  10 
/  rin  Area  IV  than  one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  census.    At  the 
higher  ages  the  discrepancy  can  be  attributed,  in  substantial  numbers,  to 
death,  but  at  earlier  ages  the  primary  cause  for  sucK  a  decrease  was  net 
out-migration.     It  ia  striking  to  notie  the  acceleration  of  loss  occurring 
betW»&en  the  ages  of  17  and  the  late  20's.    This  substantiates  the  suspicion 
that  this  area  of  the  State  is  losing  its  young  people  to  other  parts  of 
the  State  or  to  other  stated.  '  A  large^ numb'er  of  them,  of  course,  leave 
the  area  to  go  to  school.  ^ 

The  meaning  of  these  data  in  .terms  of  enrollment  projections  becomes 
obvious.  '  If  the  out-migration  cont'inues  at  thoi  rate  that  it  did  between 
1960  and  1970,  it  compounds  the  already^  substantj^til  decrease  in  the  number 
of  available  young  people  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  In 
other  wrds,  not  only  are  there  fewer  young  persons  than  10  years  ago 
below  the  age  of  10  in  Area  IV,  but  by  the  time  they  reach  age  18,  there 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  an  additional  decline  In  their  numbers  due 
to  out-mig.ration.    Until  that  time,  of  course,  there  will  be  a*  substantial 
increase  of  availability  of  young  persons.    Dne  would  predict  then,  an  ^ 
increase  until  1979^ or  1980,  after  which  there  will  probably  be  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  number  of  eight&en  yea?r  olds  in  Area  IV  from  which  Northwest 
Iowa  Vocational  School  can  draw  as  its  primary  source  of  potential  students.' 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency,  statewide,  for  out-migration  x^f  persons, 
especially  among  young  Adults*    The  area  school  a<lminist;rator  may  want  to 
draw  compar iso/is  of  the  picture  his  area  shows  the  State  of  Iowa* 
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age  49.    Hie  can  be  attributed  to  death  and  to  a  negative  net  dif- 

ference between  In-and^out  migration. 

/y    Plgureo  P,  Q,  an*l  R  depict  graphically  the  data  ehoOTi  livable  VIII. 
Figure  P  displays  the  cheuraclierlotlca  of  the  area  ^or  ages  from  birth  to 
20  years       age^    Figure  Q  covers  the  dame  Information  for  all  age  groups. 
In  five  year  Intervals.    The  solid  line  on  both  figures  repreaent^  the  1970 
population  count  by  age  category.    The  long  dashed  line  repreaentd  the 
1960  population  by  agd  category-    Xhs  ahaft  dashed  line  repreoents  the 
1960  population  plue  ten  years '  (straight  cohort  projection).    Xbla  abort 
dashed  line  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  ^ame  population  resj.dlng 
In  the  area  In  1960  would  all  be  alive  and  In  the  area  ten  years  later; 
that  Is,  no  alloimnce  Is  made  for  the  factors  of  death  and  mlgratrlon. 
The  vertical  distance,  or  difference  betveeii  the  short  dashed  line  and  the 
solid  black  line,  represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  In  popu* 
latlon  between  1960  and  1970.    This  gain  or  loss  would  be  attribute  to  ^ 
migration  or  death.  ^ 

The  Bhaded  portion  on  ^^th  Figures  P  and  Q  represents  the  population 
loss  between  ^960  and  1970  In  each  age  group.    The  shaded  portion  makes 
It  clear  that  there  were  fewer  persons  In  every,  age  group  after  age  10 
In  Area  V  than  one  would  eicpect  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  census.  '  At  the 
higher  ages  the  discrepancy  can  be  attributed.  In  substantial  nuaibers,  to 
death,  but  at  earlier  ages  the  primary  cause  for  such  a  decrease  was  net 
out-mlgratlon.    It  Is  striking  to  note  the  acceleration  of  loss  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  the  la*te  20's.    This  substantiates  the  Suspicion 
that  this  area  of  the  State  la  losing  Its  young  people  to  other  {(arts  of 
the  State  or  to  other  states.    A  large  number  of  them,  of  course,  leave 
the  area  to"  go  to  school. 

The  meaning  of  these  data  In  terms  of  enrollment  projections  becoms 
obvious.     If  the  out-mlgratjlon  continues  at  the  rate  that  It  did  beCweerU. 
1960  and  1970,  It  compounds  the  already  substantial  decrease  In  the  numm^ 
of  available  young  people  caused  by  the  decline  In  the  birth  rate.    In  I 
other  words,  not  only  are  there  fecwer  young  persons  than  10  years  ago 
below  the  age  of  nine  In  Area  V,  but  by  the  time  they  reach  age  18,  there 
will,  In  all  likelihood,  be  an  addltonal  decline  In  their  numbecs  due 
to  out*iiilgratlon.    Until  that  time,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
Increase  of  availability  of  young  persons.    One  would  predict  then,  ^an 
Increase  until  1975  or  1976,  after  which  there  will  probflA>ly  be  a  continuing 
decline  In  the  number  of  eighteen  year  olds  In  Area  V  from  which  the  Insti- 
tutions can  draw  ^s  their  primary  source  of  potential  students. 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency,  statewide,  for  out*mlgr^tlon  of  persons, 
especially  among  young  adults.    The  area  school  admlnl!strator  may  want  to 
draw  Comparisons  of  the  picture  his  area  shows  and  the  State  of  Iowa. 
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The  five-year  age  groups  at  the  bottom  half  of  this  table  reveal  that 
this  loss  of  persons  stops  at  age  20-24  then  continues  again  at  least  until 
age  40.    The  loss  can  be  attributed  tt>  death  and  to  a  negative  net  .dff- 
ference  between  in-and'-out  migration. 

Figures       Q,  and  R  de^iict  graphically  the  data  shown  in  Table  VIII. 
Figure  P  displays  the  characteristics  of  the  area  for  ages  from  birth  to 
20  yeats  of  age.  ^  Figure  Q  covers  the  same  information  for  all  age  groups, 
in  five  year  intervals.     The  solid  line  on  both  figures  represents  the' 
1970  population  count  by  age  category.     The  long  dashed  line  represents  the 
I960  population  by  age  category.    The  short  dashed  line  represents  the 
I960  population 'plus  ten  years .  (straight  cohort  projection).    This  short 
dashed  line  is  based  on  the  ass;jtmption  that  the  same  population  residing 
in  the  area  in  I960  wo^d  all  be  alive,  and  in  .the  area  ten' years  later;  ' 
that  is,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  factors  of  deat^  and  migration. 
The  vertical  distance,  or  difference  between  the  shorted  daSih  line  and 
the  solid  black  line,  represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  in 
populatiTJn  between  I960  and  1970.    This  gain  or  loss  would  be  attributed 
to  migration  or  death.  ^ 

Figure  P  for  Area  VI  shows  that  in  all  age  groups  until  age  9,  there 
were  fewer  persons  in  ^^70  than  there  were  in  I960.    The  difference  is 
im>st  pronounced  in  the  under  2  ag^  groijp  categories.     In  age  groups  10 
and  II,  however,  there  were  more  persons  in  1970  than  there  were  in  I960. 
Then  in  the  12  year  age  group  there  was  a  slight  decrease.    As  shown  by 
Figure  Q,  there  was  no  consistant  gain  .or  loss  of  persons  in  Area  VI 
in  the  decade  between  I960  and  1970. 

The  shaded  poj^gi'dh  on  both  Figures  P  &  Q  represents  the  population 
loss  betwee^  I960  and  1970  in  each  age  group.    The  shaded  portion  makes 
it  clear  that  there  are  fewer  persons  in  every  age  group  after  age  10 
in  Area  I  than  onei*would  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  I960  census.    At  ^the 
higher  ages  in  discrepancy  can  be  attributed^  in  substantial  number^,  to^ 
deaths  but  at  earlier  ages  the  primary  cause  for  such  a  decrease  is  net  ^ 
out-raigratlon.     It  itj  striking  to  note  the  acceleration  of  loss  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  the  late  20*s.     This  substantiates  the  suspicion 
that  this  area  oi  the  State  is  losing  its  young  people  to  other  parts  of 
the  State  or  to  other  states.    A  large  number  of  them,  of  course^  leave 
the  area  to  go  to  school. 

The  meaning  of  these  data,  in  terms  of  enrollment  projections  becomes 
obvious.     If  the  out-migration  continues  at  the  rate  that  it  did  between 
I960  and  1970,  it  compounds  the  already  substantial  decrease  in  the^ 
number  af  available  young  people  cause  by  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate. 
In  oth^  wordSf  not  only  are  there  fewer  young  persons  than  10  years  ago 
below  the  age  of  LO  in  Area  VIp  but  by  the  time  they  reach  age  18,  there 
willy  in  all  likelihood^  be  an  additional  decline  in  their  numbers  due  to 
out -migration.    One  would  predict  then,  an  increase  until  1980  or  1981, 
after  which  there  will  probably  be  a  continuing  decline  in  the  number  of 
18-year  olds  in  Area  VI  from  which  the  Iowa  Valley  Community  College 
Mstrict  can  draw  as  its  primary  source  of  potertial  students. 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency,  statewide,  for  out-migration  cf  perbor^s^ 
especially  amon^  young  adults.    The  area  school  administr^icor  may  want  to 
uFdw  compdrlsonii  of  the  picture  his  are^  sbf^v.    ,       ^^it   ,^^'*te  of  towa. 
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Figure  P,  Q,  and  R  depict  graphically  the  data  shown  In  Table, Vlll. 
Figure  F  displays  the  characteristics  of  the  area  for  ages  froiB  .birth  to 
20  years  of  age.     Figure  Q  covers  the  same  Information  for  all  age  groups, 
in  five  year  Intervals,     The  solid  line  on  both  figures  represents  the  19/0 
pQpulatlon  count  by  age  category.    The  long  dashed  line  .represents  the 
I960  population  by  age  category.    The  short  dashed  line  represents  the 
1960  population  plus  ten  years  (straight  cohort  projection).     This  short 
dashed  line  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  population  residing 
in  the  area  In  I960  would  all  be  alive  and  In  the  area  ten  year*&  later; 
that  Is,  no  allo^^ce  Is  made  for  the  factors  of  death  and  migration. 
The  vertical  distance,  or  difference  between  the  short  dashed  line  and  the 
solid  black  line ,  ^represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  In  popu- 
lation between  I960  and  19?0.    This  gain  or  loss  would  be  attributed  to 
migration  or  d^th. 

Figure  P  for  Area  VII  shows  that  In  all  age  groups  under  20,  there 
were  fewer  persons  In  1970  t;han  there  were  In  |960.     The  difference  Is 
most  pronounced  In  the*  younger  age  gjoup  categories.    A  shown  In  Figure 
Q,  in  the  age  group  10-14,  there  w^s  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  persons 
until  the  35-39  category  when  a  drop  again  occurred. 

The  shaded  portion  on  botb  Figures  f  and  Q  represents  the  population 
loss  between  I960  ftnd  1970  In  each  age  group.  ^  The  shaded  portion  makes 
It  clear  that  there  are  fewer  persons  In  ivery  age  group  after  age  tO  Iti 
Area  VII  than  ond  would  expect  on  the  basts  of  the  i960  census.    At  the 
higher  ages  the  dl^repancy  can  be  attribited.  In  substantial  numbers,  to 
deatti,  but  at  earlier  ages  the  primary  cause  for  such  a  decrease  was  net 
out-mlgratlon<    Although  not  true  ot.  Area  VII  many  areas  of  the'  state  suffer^ 
a  substantial  loss  between  the  ages  of  17  end  20.     The  existence  of  the 

Vtlnj-verslty  of  Northern  Iowa  In  Area  yil  accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  this 

"area's  holding  or  drawing  power. 

ff 

The  meaning  of  these  4§tav In  terms  of  enrollment  projections  become^ 
obvious.     If  the  out-migration  continues  at  the  rate  that  Lt  did  between 
I960  and  1970.  it  compounds  the  already  subfltdntial  decrease  in  the 
niimber  of  available  young  people,  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate. 
In  other  words,  not  only  are     there  fewer  young  persons  than  10  years  Wge 
in  all  age  categories  in  Area  Vlt,  there  will  be  continued  losses  as  persons 
in  all  ages  due  tq  out-mlgratloiK    One  would  predict  then,  an  Increase 
until  1980  or  1981.  after  which  there  will  probably  be  a  continuing  decline 
In  the  number  of  eighteen  year  olds  in  Area  VII  from  which  Hawkeye  Institute 
Technology  can  draw  as  its  pri^nary  source  t>f  potential  students. 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency,  statewide,  for  out-migration  of  persons, 
especially  among  young  adults.    The  area  school  adminlstratoi' may  want  to 
draw  comparisons  ot  the  picture  his  ^rea  shows  and'the  State  of  Iowa< 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  significant  migration  within  the  boundaries 
6f  Area  VII.    Tables  IX-A  through  IX-F  display  the  age  group  comparisons 
for  each  of  the  counties  of  Area  VII,     No  horl'sontal  or  diagonal  change 
columns  are  shown,  though  from  the  raw  dat?  presented if  des4<^,  they 
r^n  be  easily  calculated. 
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older  age  groups.    ThcA  tJere  many  age  groaps  where  a  gain  tjaa  experienced^ 
however/  The  galjx  o|l  ioM  can  be  attributed  to  death  and  to  a  negative 
net  diffe^enc^  b^p8|p  in*aiu]t-out  migration. - 

Figures  P»       and  R  depict '^aphically  the  data  shaim  in  Xdble  VIII. 
Figure  P  displays  the  characteristics  of  the  area  for  ages  from  birth  to 
20  years  of  age.    Figure  Q  cavers  the  saozs  infomtation  for  all  age  grodpp^ 
in  five  ye^r  intervals.    The  solid  line  on  boths^igures  represente  the  1970 
population  count  by  age  cate^gory.    The  long  dashed  line  represents  the 
196(^  population  by  age  category.    The  short  dashed  line  repro^enta  the  ^ 
1960  population  plus  ten  years  (straight  cohort  projection) .    This  short 
dashed  line  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  sams  population  residing 
in  the  area  in  1960  igpuld  all  be  alive  and  in  the  area  ten  years  later; 
that  is^  no  alloimnce  is  load^  for  the  factors  of  death  an4  migration. 
The  vertical  distance »  or  difference  between  the  short  Joshed  line  and  the 
solid' black  line,  represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  in  popu* 
lation  between  1960  and  1970.  ^This  gain  or  loss  would  be  attributed  to 
migration  or  death.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  crosshatched  portion  on  both  Figures  F  and  Q  represento^the 
population  gain  between  I960  and  1970  In  each  age  group ^  while  the  shaded 
portion  represents  the  population  loss  between  I960  and  1^0  in  each 
age  group.    It  is  clear  that  there  wera  more  persons  in  every  age  group 
from  age  10  until  ^ge  17  in  Area  I^M^an  one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of 
the  1960  census,    then  a  drop  occurs.    Xbe  primary  cause  for  OPch  a  decrease 
is  net  out*migratiDn*    It  is  striking  to  note  the  acceleration  of  loss 
occurring  befrveen  the  ages  of  17  and  the^late  20*s.    Th^s  substantiates  the 
suspicion  that  this  area  of  the  state  is  losing  its  young  people  to  other 
parts  of  the  State  or  to  other  states.  *A  large  number  of  them^  of  course^ 
leave  the  area  to  go  to  school.  ^ 

The  meaning  of  th^se  data  in  terms  of 'enrolltnent  projections  becomes  < 
obvious.     If  out*migration  continues  at  the  rate  ^hat  it  did  between  1960 
and  1970,  it  compounds  the  already  substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of^ 
available  young  people  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  There 
Is  ali^  an  additional  decline  in  the  numbers^due  to  outHoiigration  in 
the  late  teens. 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency^  statewide ,  for  out^migration  of  persons , 
especially  among^young  adults.    The  area  school  administrator  may  want  to 
draw  comparisons  of  the  picture  his  area  ^hows  and  the  State  of  Iowa. 
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Figures  and  R  depict  graphically  the  data'shown  In  Table  VIII. 

Figure  P  displays  the  characteristics  of  the  area  for  ages  from  birth  to 
20  years  of  age.     Figure  Q  covers  the  same  Information  for  all  age  groups^ 
In  five  year  Intervals.     The  solid  line  on  both  figures' represents  the  1970 
population  count  by  age  category.     The  long  dashed  line  represents  the 
i960  population  by  age  category.     The  short  dashed  line  represents  the 
I960  population  plus  ten  years  (straight  cohort  projection)*    This  short 
dashed  line  Is  based  on  the  assumption  thap  the  same  population  residing 
In  the  area  in  I96n  would  all  be  alive  and  In  the  area  ten  years  later; 
that  Is,  no  allowance  Is  made  for  the  factprs  oE  death  and  migration. 
The  vertical  distance,  or  difference  between  the  shorted  dash  line  and  the 
solid  black  line;  represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  In  popu- 
lation between  i960  and  1970.     This  gain  or  loss  would  be  attributed  to 
migration  or  djeath.  ^ 

The  shaded  portion  on  both  Figures  P  6r  Q  represents  the  population 
loss  between  l$^0  ^nd  1970  In  each  age  group.    The  sliaded  portion  makes 
It  clear  that  there  are  fewer  persons  In  every  age  group  from  age  10  to  age 
17  In  Area  ^  than  one  would  expect  on  the  b£|^sls  of  the  i960  censua.  There 
are  more  than  expected  from  16-29,  howlver.     Then  the  losses  again  occur 
at  the  upf>er  age  groups.     At  the  higher  age$  In  discrepancy  can  can  be 
attributed.  In  substantial  numbers,  to  death,  but  at  earlier  ages  the 
primary  cause  for  such  a  decrease  Is  net  out-mlgratlon.     It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  there  was  actually  a  growth  occurring  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  the  late  Zn's.-^  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  young  persons  enter 
this  part  of  the  state  to  go  to  school  and  because  there  are  job  opoor- 
. tunltles  for  young  Persons  In  this  area.  ^ 

The  meaning  of' these  data  In  terms  of  enrollments  projections  becomes 
clouded.     If  the  out-migratlon  continues  at  the  rate  that  It  did  between 
I960  and  1970*,  It  compounds  the  difficulty  In  projective  enrollment. 
In  other  words  ^  although  there  are  fewer  persons  between  10  ^d  17  ^ 
by  the  time  they  reach  age  16»  £here  will.  In  all  likelihood,  be  an 
Increase  In  their,  numbers  due  to  In-mlgratlon. 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency,  statewide,  for  out-migratlon  of  persons, 
especially  among  young  adults.     The  area  school  administrator  may  want  to  - 
draw  comparisons  of  the  picture  his  area  shows  and  the  State  of  Iowa. 

There  Is  undoubtedly  a  significant  migration  within  the  boundaries  " 
of  Area  X.     Tables  IX-A  through  IX-G  display  the  age  group  comparisons 
for  each  of  the  counties  of  Area  X.     No  horizontal  or  diagonal  change 
columns  are  shown»  though  from  the  raw  data  presented.  If  desired,  they 
can  be  easily  calculate^. 
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The  five  year  ag^  groups  at  the  bottom- half  of  this  table  reVeal  that 
a  loss  .of  persons  resumed  agal^  at  a  ntoderate  rate  after  age  25,    The  loss 
can  be  attributed  to  death  and  to  a  negative  net  difference  between  inland*  " 
out  migration. 

Figures  P,        and  R  depict  graphically  the  data  shown  in  Table  VIII, 
Figure  P  displays  the  characteristics  of  the  area  forages  from  birth  to 
20  years  of  age.    Figure  Q  covers  the  same  Information  for  all  age  groups, 
In  five  year  intervals.    The  solid  line  on  both  figures  represents  the  1970 
populat ion *count  by  age  category.    The  long  dashed  line  represents  the 
I960  population  by  age  category.    The  short  dashed  line  represents  the 
I960  population  plus  ten  years  (straight  cohort  projection),  ThiSbhort 
dashed  line  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  population  raiding 
in  the  area  in  I960  J^ould  all  be  alive  and  in  the  atea  ten  years  later; 
tha€  IS,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  factors  of  death^  and  migration. 
The  vertical  distance,  or  difference  between  the  shairt  dashed  line  and  ttte 
solid  black  line,  re[>resents  either'  the  net  gain  or  the^  net  loss  iti  popur 
lation  between  I960  and  1970.    This  gain  or  loss  would  be  attributed  to 
migration  or  death. 

The  anaded  portion  on  both  Figures  Pand  Q  represents  the  population 
loss  be^i»^ei;t  I960  and  1970  in  each  a$^  group,    ^e^^haded  portion  makes 
it  clear  that  there  are  fewer  persons  in  every  age  group  after  age  10 
in  Area  'XI  than  one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  I960  census  until 
age  17.    Then  there  is  ah  ln*migratlon  of  persons  u>itil  the  mid-twenties,  ^ 
following  which  the  losses  agai^  resume.    At  the  Jht'lgher  ages  the  discrepancy 
can  be  attributed,  in  substantial  numbers,  to  deatK,  but 'at  earlier  ages  the 
primary  cause  for  such  a  decrease  was  net  out-mlgrat  ion.    The  influx  of  persons 
17^23  can  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
post  high  school  educational  opportunities  within  Area  XI,  notably  Iowa  Sta1:e 
University,  Drake,  and  now,  Des  Moines  Area  Community  College. 

The  meaning  of  these  data  In  terms  of  enrollment  projection  is  unclear. 
Because  of  in^migration  of  young  adults  there- should  be  more  persons  availabl 
for  enrollment  of  Des  Moines  Area  Community^ College,  but  the  reason  they' are  k 
Immigrating  is  to  attend  some  other  institution  of  higher  education.    There  i^ill 
probably  be  a  continuing  decline  in  the  number  of  indigenous   eighteen  year  olds 
Area  XI  from  which  Des  Moines  Area  Community  College  can  draw  as  its  primary 
source  of  potential  students,  after  1980.,  ^  . 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency,  statewide,  for  out^migratlon  of  persons,  . 
especially  among  young  adults*    The  area  school  administrator  may  want  toft  , 
draw  comparisoT\s  of  the  picture  his  area  shows  and  the  State  of  Iowa. 

V 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  significant  migration  within  the  boundaries  gf  f 
Area  XI*    Tables  IX -A  through  IX -K  display  the  age  group  compari<ions  forS 
each  of  the  counties  of  Are^  XI.    Ko  horizontal  or  diagonal  change  coluMkS 
are  shown^  thougli  from  the  raw  data  presented,  if  desired,  they  can  be  gaslly 

.nlculatod.    A  summary  of  some  of  the  findings  of  such  a  county-by-cou^y 
comparison  follows; 
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age  45-59.    The  loss  .can  be  attributed  to  death  and  to  a  negative  net  dif- 
ference between  in-and-out  tf^gratton,. 

Figures  P,  Q,  and  R  depict  graphically  the  data  shown  in  table  VIII. 
Figure' P  displays  tKe  characteristics  of  the  area  for  ages  ftom  birth  to 
20  years  of  age.     Figure  ,Q  covers  the  same  information  for  all  age  groups, 
in  five  year  intervals.     The  solid  line  on  both  figures  represents  the  1970 
population  count  by  age  category.     Th&*lorig  dashed  l£ne  represents  the 
I960  population  by  age  category.    The  short  dashed  line  represents  the 
I960  pofJulation  plus  ten  years  (straight  cohort  projection).^  This  short 
dashed  line^  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  population  residing 
in  the  area  in  I960  would  all  be  alive  and  in  the  area  ten  years  later 
that  1^,  no  allowance    is  made  for  the  factors  of  death    and  migration. 
The  vertical  distance,  or  difference  betw^n  the  short  dashed  line  and  the 
solid  black  line,  represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  in  popu- 
lation-between  i960  and  1970.     This  gain  or  loss  would  be  attributed  to 
migration  or  death.  | 

The  shaded  portion  on  both  Figures  P  apd  Q  represents  the  population 
.  lt>as  between  I960  and  I970iin  each  age  group.    The  shaded  portion  makes 
It  clear  that  there  are  fewer  persons  in  ev^y  age  group  after  age  10 
in  Area'  X*ZI  than  one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  I960  census.    At  the 
higher  ages  the  discrepancy  can  be  attributed,  in  substantial  nqmbers,  to 
death,  ,but  at  earlier  ages  the  primary  cause  for  such  a  decrease  was  net 
out-mlgratlon.     It  is  striking  to  note  the  acceleration  of  loss  occurring 
between  the -ages  of  17  and  the  late  20^s.    This  substantiates  the  suspicion 
that  this  area  of  the  State  is  losing  its  young  people  to  other  parts  of 
"^he  State  or  to  other  states.    A  large  number  of  them,  of  course,  leave 
.  the  area  to  go  to  school. 

The  meaning  of  these  data  in  terms  of  enrollment  projections  becomes 
obvious.     If  the  out-migration  continues  at  the  rate  that  it  did  between 
I960  and  1970,  it  compounds  the  alrfeady  substantial  decrease  in  the  niimber 
of  available  young  people  caused  by  the  decline  In  the  birth  rate.  In 
'other    words,  not  only  were  there  fewer  young  persons  In  1970  than  in  I960, 
below  the  age  of  10  in  Area  XII,  but  by  the. time  they  reach  age' 18,  there 
will,  in  all  llkeihood,  be  an  additional  decline  in  their  niimbers  due 
to  out-migratlon<     Until  that  tijne,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
Increase  of  availability  of  young  persons.     One  would  .predict  then,  an 
increase  until  1979  or  1980,  after  which  there  will  probaljly  be  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  number  of  eighteen  year  olds  in  Area  XII  from  which  Western 
Iowa  Tech  can  draw  as  its  primary  source  of  potential  students. 

Figure  R  shows  ;the  tendency,  stacewide,  for  out-migration,  of  persons, 
espedl^lly  aitt6ng  young  adults.    Th^'area  school  administrator  may  want  to 
draw  comparisons  of  the  picture  his  ariba  shows  and  the  State  of  Iowa. 
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The  five-year  age  groups  at  the  bottom  half  of  this  table  reveal  that 
this  loss  of  persons  continued,  with  only  one  age  group  exeception  at  least 
until' age  49.     The  loss  can  be  attributed  to  death  and  to  a  negative  net 
difference  between  in-and-out  migration. 

Figures  P»  Q,  and  R  depict  graphically  the  data  sh^vn  in  Table  Vttt. 
4       Figure  P  displays  the  Characteristics  of  the  area  for  ages  from  birth  to 
.  20  years  of  age.    Figure  Q  covers  the  same  infonaation  for  all  age  groups^ 
-  In  five  year  Intervals.    .The  solid  line  on  both  figures  represents  the  1970 
population  coui^t  by  age  category.    The  long  dashed  line  represents  the 
1960  population  by  age  category.    The  short'dashed  line  represents  the 
1960  population  plus  ten  years  (straight  cohort  projection).    This  short 
dashed  line  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  .same  population  residing 
^     in  the  area  in^ I960  would  all  be  alive  and  in  the  area  ten  years  later; 
that  is,  no  a^llovatice  is  made  for  the  factors  of  death  and  migration. 
The  vertical  distance,  or  difference  between  the  short  dashed  line  and  the 
solid  black  line, /represents  either'^the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  in  popu^ 
lation  between  I960  and  1970.     This  gain  or  loss  vould  be  attributed  to 
migration  or  death. 

The  shaded  portion  on  both  Figures  P  and  Q    represents  the  population 
loss  between  I960  and  1970  in  each' age  group.     The  shaded  portion  makes 
it  clear  that  ther^  are.  fewer  persons  in  every  age  jo'oup  after  age  10 
in  Area  XItt  than  one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of^Sfie  I960  census.    At  the 
higher  ages  the  discrepancy  can*be  attributed.  In  substantial  numbers,  to 
death,  but  at  earlier  ages  the  primary  cause  for  such  a  decrease  was  net 
out*migratiQn.     tt  is  striking  to  note  the  acceleration  of  loss  occurring  ^ 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  the  late  20' s.    This  substantiates  the  suspicion 
that  ^hls  area  of  the  State  is  losing  its  young  people  to  other  parts  of 
the  State  or  to  other  states/    A  large  number  of  them,  of  course,  leave 
the  area  to  go  to  school. 

The  meaning  of  these  data  in  terms  of  enrollment  projectiops  becomes  ^ 
obvious.     If  the  out-migratlon  , continues  at  the  rate  thajC  it  did  between 
I960  and  1970,  it  Compounds  the  already  substantial,  decrease  in  the  number 
of  available  young  people  caused  by  the^.decline  in  the  birth  rate,  tn 
other  words,  not  only  are  there  ^fewer  young  persons  than  10  years  ago 
below  the  age  of  10  in  Area  Xttt,  .but  by  the  time  they  reach  ag^  18,  there 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  an  additional  decline  In  their  lumbers  due 
to  out-migration.    Until  that  time,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
^   Increase  of  availability  of  yoiiVig' persons.,    One  would  predict  then,  ah 

increase  until  1980  or  1981,*  after  which  there  will  probably  be  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  number  of  eighteen  year;  olds  in  Area  XIII  ft^om  which  Iowa 
Western  Cotnmunity  College  can  draw  as  its  primary  source  of  potential  students. 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency,  statewide,  for  o^t^migration  of  persons, 
especially  among  yoyng  adults.    The  area  school  ador^nistrator  may  want  to 
draw  comparisons  of  the  picture  his  area  shows  and -tfie  State  of  Iowa. 
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The  five-year  age  groups  at  the  bottom  half  pf  this  table  reveal  that 
this  I088  of  persons  continued  at  a  substantial  rate  at  least  until  age 
36*34.    In  ^is  age  category  there  was  a  small  increase,  but  then  the  losses 
again  resumed,  but  at  a  slower  rate.    The  loss  can  be  attributed  to.  death 
and  to  a  negative  net  difference  between  in-and-out  migration. 

Figures  and  R  depict  graphically  the  data  shown  in  Table  VIII. 

Tigure  P  displays  the  characteristics  of  the  ^jrea  for  ages  from  birth  to 
20  years  of  age.    Plgure  Q'covers  the  sam^  information  for  all  age  groups, 
in. five  year  internals.    The  solid  line  on  both  figures  represents  the  1970 
population  count  by  age  category.    The  long  dashed  line  represents  the 
I960  population  by  age  d:^ategory>.  ^  The  short  dashed  line  represents  the 
i960  population  plus  ten  years  (straight  cohort  projection).    This  ^hort 
dashed  line  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  population  residing 
in  the  area  in  i960  would  all  be  alive  and  In  the  area  ten  yeara  later; 
that  is,  no  allowance  is  mad^  for  the  factors  of  death  and  migration.  The 
vertical  distance, >or  difference , between  the  short  dashed  line  and  the 
solid  black  ^line,  represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  in  popu-^  ^ 
lation  between  I960  and  1970.    This  gaip  or  loss  would  be  attributed  to 
migration  or  death.      *  .  * 

The  shaded  portion  on  both  Figures  P  and  Q  reprelaents  the  population 
loss  between  i960  and  1970  in  each  ^ge  group.    The  shaded  portion  makes 
it  clear  that  there  were  fewer  peirsons  in  every  age  group  after  age  10  in 
Area  XIV  thtin^one  would  expect  on  the' basis  of  the  I960  census.    At  higher 
ages  the  discrepancy  can  b^attrlbuted,  in  substantial  numbers,,  ,  to  death, 
but  a ty  earlier  ages  the  primary  cause  foT  such  a  decrease  was  net  out* 
migration.     It.  is  striking  to  note  the  acceleration  of'  loss  occurring  be* 
tween^the  ages  of  17  and  the  late  20's.    This  substantiates  the  suspicion 
that  this  area  of  the  state  is  losing  its  young  people  to  other  parts  of 
the -state  or  to  other  states.    A  large  number  of  them,  of  course,  leave^ 
the  arek  to  'go  to  school/ 

The  meaning  of  tHese  data  in 'terma  of  enrollment  projections  becomes 
obvious.    If  the  out-migration  continues  at  the  rate  that  it  did  between..  ^ 
I960  and  1970,,  It  compounds  the  already  substantial  decrease  in  the  ijuniber 
of  available  young  people  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  In 
other  words,  '''not*  only  are'  there  fewer  young  persons  than  10  yeats  ago 
below  the  age  of  IcT  in  Area  XIV,  but  by  the^^lme  they  reach  age  iS,  th^e 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  lan  additional  decline  in  their  ^numb^s  due  to 
out'migration.    Until  that  tlme«  of  course,  there  will  be  a  relatively 
stable  numbef  of  young  persons. 

'Figure  R  shows  the  tendency,  statewide,  for  out-ml^^ation  o£  persons,^ 
especially  among  young  adults.    The  area  school  administrator  may  want  to 
draw  Comparisons  of  the  picture  his  area  shows  and        State  of.  Iowa. 
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age  45-49.    The  loss  can  be  attributed  to  death  ^d  to  a  negative  ne^t  dlf* 
ference  between  in-and-out  migration^  .  ,^  - 

Figures  P,  .Q,  and  R  depict  graphically  the  data  shown  In  TablcrVIII.  v 
Figure  P  displays  the  characteristics  of  the  area  for  ages  from  birtli  to 
20  years  of  age.-    Figure  Q  covers  the  same  information  for  all  ag^  groups^ 
^  in  five  year  intervals.    The  solid  line  on  both  figures  represents  the  1970 
population/count  by  age  category.    The  long  dashed  line  represents  the 
I960  pojnnation  by  age  category.    The  short  dashed  line  represents  the 
1960  population  plus  ten  years  (straight  cohort  projection).    This  short 
dashed  Ifne  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  population  residing 
in  'the  areaSin  19^0  would  all  be  alive  and  in  the  area  ten  years  later; 
chat  iSf  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  factors  of  death  and  migration. 
^    ihe  vertical  distance,        difference  between  the  short  dashed  line  ^d  the 
,  solid  black  line,  represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  in  popu- 
lation between  I960  and  1970.    This  gain  or  loss  would  be  attributed  to 
migration  or  death. 

The  shaded  portion  on  both  Figures  P  and  Q  represents  the  population 
loss  between  I960  and  1970  in- each  age  group.    The  shaded  portion  makes 
<^it^lear  that  there  were  fewer  persons  in  every  age  group  after  age  10 

in  Area  XV  than  one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  I960  census.    At  the 
jXhi'gher  ages  the  discrepancy  dan  be  attributed,  in  substantial  numiberfl,  to 
;  ,  ^  death,  but  *at  earlier  'ages  the  primary  cause  for  such  a  decrease  was  net  ^' 
'  ^r^out-migration4    It  is  striking  to  note  the  acceleration  of  loss  occurring 
I  '  between  the  ages  of  17  and  tlie  late;  20^ s.    This  substantiates  the  suspicion 
that  Jbhis  area  of  the  State  is  los^thg  its.  young  people  to  other  partB  of 
the  state  or  to  other  states.    A  large  nuinber  of  them,  of  course,  leave 
the  area  to  go  to  school. 

yihe  meaning  of  these  data  in  terms  of  enrollment  projections  becomes 
obvi&6V^  If  the  out-migratloh  continues  at  the  rate  that  it  did  between 
-  1960  .and  1970»  it  compounds  the  already^  substantial  decrease  in  the  number 
of  available  young  people  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate*  In 
other  wordSj  not  only  are  there  fewer, young  persons  than  10  years  ago 
below  the  age  of  ten  in  Area  XV,  but  by  the  time  they  reach  age  18,  there 
willt  in  all  likelihood,  be  an  additional  decline  in  the^r  numbers  due 
to  out -migration.    Until  that  tim&>^  of  courpe,  there  will,  be^^  an-^ncrease 
)f  availability  of  young  persons.    One  would  predict  tlien,  an  increase  until 
19179  or  1980,  after  which  there  will  pi^obably  be  a  continuing  decline  in 
the\number  of  eighteen  year  olds  in  Area  XV  from  which  Indian  Hills  Community 
College  can  draw  as  its  primary  source  of  potential  students* 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency,  statewide,  for  out -nd^  rat  ion  of  persons, 
especially,  among  young  adults.    The  ar^a  school  edmifil6trator  may  want  to 
draw  comparisons  of  the  (Picture  his  ^rea  sVows  and  tllT^  State  of  Iowa. 
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The  five-*year  age  groups  at  the  bottom  hal^  of  thlG  table  reveal  that 
this  loss  of  persons  continued  with  one  exception  at  least  until  age  4^*49* 
The  lose  can  be  attribuCed  to  death  and  to  4  negative  net  difference  between 
inrand-out  migration«  ^  ,    .  , 

Fibres  and  R  depj^ct  gri^hically  the  -data' shown  in  Tsb^e  VIII* 

Figure^  P  displays  the  characteristics  of  the  area  ^or  ages  from  birth  to  ^ 
20  years  of  age.    Figure  Q  coveps  the  same  information  for  sll  age  groups^ 
in  five  year  intel^als.    The  salid  Hne  dVboth  figures  represents  the  1970 
population  count  by  age  category,  -"Ehe  long  dashed  line  represents  the 
1960  population  by  age  category*    The  short  dlashed  line  represents  the 
1960  population  plus  ten  years  (straight  cohort  projection) ^    This  short 
dashed  line  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  population  residing 
in  the  area  in  1960  would  all  be^  alive  and  in  the  area  ten  years  later;  ' 
.that  isy^no  allowance  is  made  foir  the  factors  of  death  and  migration* 
The  vertical  distance,,  ^r  difference  between  the  short  dashed  line  fl&d  the 
solid  blatk  line;  represents  either  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss  in  popu'- 
lation  between  1960  and)  1970,    This  gain  or  loss  i^ould  be  attributed  to 
migration  or  death,  *  *  ^  ' 

The  shaded  portrlon  on  both  Figures  P  and  Q  represents  the  population 
loss  between  I960  *and  1970  in  each  age  group.    The  cross '-hatched  portion 
represents  ^an  increase;  over  tKe  e3q)ected  population*    The  shaded  portion 

r'ces  it  clear  that  the^re  were  fewer  persons  in  many  age  groups  after  age  10 
Area  JV/L  than^'^one  vould  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  d960  census*    At  the 
higher  ag^s  the  discrepancy  can  be  attributed^  in  substantial  numbers^  to 
deaths  bi^t^  at  earlier  ages  the  primary  cause  for  such  a^decrease  was  net 
out-migration.    It  is  sttiking  to  note  the  acceleration  of  loss  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  17'  and  the  late  20'd,    This  substantiates  the  suspicion 
that  this  area  of  the' State  is  losing  its  young  , people  to  other  parts  of.^ 
the  State  or  to  other  states.^   A  large  number  of  them,  of  course^  leave  the 
area  to  go  to  school', 

Thet^meanlng  of  these,  data  ih  terms  of  ento4lmei\t  projections  becomes 
obvioUs.    If  the  out^-migration  continues  at  the  rate  that  it  did  between 
1960  and  1970,  it  compounds  the  already  substetntial' decrease  in  the  number 
of  available  young  people  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  birth' rate*  In 
pther  words,  not  only  were  there  fewer  young  persons  than  10  years  ago 
below  the  age  of  eight  In  Area  XVI»  but  by  the  time  they  reach  age  18,  there 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  an  additional  decline  in  their  numbers  due  to 
but-mi^ration.    Until  that'tlme^  of  course,  ^here  will  be  a  sub^stantial  in- 
crease of  availability  of  young  persons.  f  ^/.^; 

Figure  R  shows  the  tendency,  statewide/;  Jfor  odt-^migra]^i^:^i&t*  per 
especially  among  young  adults.    The  area  schbol  admlnist^aco^^  majf  want  to 
draw  comparisons  of  the  picture  hl^  iatVea  shows  and  tl^e^^tate  "o^  Iowa. 
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.  V  There  is  undoub&edly  a  significant  migration  within  the  boundaries 
of  Area  I,     Tables  TXrA  through  I^C-H  display  tjie  age  group  comparisons 
'for. each  of  th^  COTnties  of  Area  I.     No  horizontal  plr  'diagonal  change 
columns  are  shown,  thougk  from  thd^aw  data  presented,  if  desired^  they 
canL.be  easily  calculated.  '  .      ^  , 

'It  Ist  ap^ar^t  tj^'t  onry  three  of  the  eight  counties,  De,laware^  - 
Dub^quQ,  and  VUnnesRiek  had  population  'gains,  ^#hile  the  other  five  counties 
had  population  losses  from  1960  to  1970.    A  aummary  of  some  of  the  per- 
tinent findlLngd  of  such  a  coutity-by-Tpounty  dpmpacison  follows: 

In  Allainakee  C<}unty  rthere  were  191  fewer  10-^15  year  olds  than  would 
be  expected,,  for  a  loss  of  XO.  1%.     In  Chickasaw  county,  however,  that 
group  had  an  18  person  increase^^^  a  1:0%  change.     In  Clayton  county 
the.loss^was  62,  or  -2.6%;  in  Delaware  county  it  was  10,  or  -0.47o',  in 
Dpbuque  county  it  was '27,  or  -0,3%;   in  :Fayette  c6unty  it  was  286,  or 
-9.1%;   in  Howard  county  it  was  4&,  or  and^ In  Winneshiek  county  it 

wa3228  ot  -8.9%. 

Allamakee  county^ost  22.0%  of  its  19j60  5-9  year-old  persons  by  the 
time  they  reacthed  the  15-19  year  .category.     Five  othet^  counties  had 
similar  experiences:    Chickasaw^  -19.0%;  Clayton,  '19^37*;  Delaware,  -19.-4%;' 
Fayette,  -10.8%;  and  Howard,  -26.4%.     Dubuque,  +0.5%  a;ki  Wtnntshi^k,  +21.-4% 
showed  growth  in  this  age  group. 

The  most  significant  disparity  occurred  in  the  next  five-year  age  , 
.pategory.     In  two  counties,  Dubuque,  -.2.4%^  and  Wiijneshiek,  -2.4%,  there 
was  little  loss  of  the^  age  group^  10-14  by  the  time  those  persons  reached 
2P-24.     In^five  of  the  counties  that  loss  was  h^lf  or  moz^  of  the  age 
group:    Allamakee,  -56,0%;  Chickasaw,  -55,2%;  Clayton,  55i  2%; . Delaware, 
-50.1%;  and  Howard  -68.2%.     Fayette  lost  39.7%  of  its  population  in  that 
age  category' Gohot^^    The  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  are  clearly  associated 
vrtdr  two  factors  r    d^vailable  institutions  of  higher  education  and  avail- 
able jobs  for  young  persons  in  Dubuque,  Winneshiek,  aiid  Fayette  coujitdes/ 
and  the  lack  ^of  both  in  the  i:pmaining  fivc>. 


Th^re  was  a  continued  drop  by  county  in'the  tiext  five-^year  cohort,  the 
15-19  year  olds  when  they  reached  25-29t    -38.3%  irt  Al lamakeie ;  -29. 8%  in'  ' 
Chickasaw;  -35.8%  in  Glayton;  -35.6%-.in  Delaware ;  - 19*  5%  in  Dufiiique;  -^2.4% 
in  Fayette;  -50.37*  in  Howard;  atld  -51.57*  in  Winneshiek.-   These  percentages 
are  even  more  striking  when  one  realizes  that  there  had  already,  been  a    ^  -. 
significant  loss  in  previous  ,years. 

Otha;:  coficlusions  thak  might  be  drawn  concerning  Tables  IX-A  through 
IXrH  are  left  to  the  discrel^ion  of  tb€  reader.  Thelte  tables  do,,  however, 
provide^  the  basic  data  for  T^ble  VIII  and  Figures  F  and^.  ^ 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  look  at  Area  I  regarding  total  pop- 
ulation, especially  as  it  relates  to  t;he  phenomenon  of  migration!  'The 
Iowa  Development  Cotmnission  sugg^ests  that  migration  can  be  estimated  by 
subtracting  births  and  adding  deaths  to  net  population  change.     The  resul'- 
tant  number  xepreaents  migration,  positive  or  negative,. in  relation  to  a 
given  area.     Table  X  displays  this  factor  for, Area  I, 

'  The  most  important  disclosure  of  this  table  is  that  Area  I  suffered^  ^ 
an  approximate  n^t  out-migration        17,801  persons  between  1960  and  l^^O. 
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There  is  dndoubtedly  a  aigDificaiit  migration  ulthin  the  bounilairies 
^  of  Area,  II/  ^Ta6le3  through  display  the  age  group  ca^ariaanB 

for  each  of  the  counties  "^bf  Area'  II.  ,  Ho  horizoddil  or  diagonal  change 
columns  are  Qhawn,  thougb  from  the  rau^data  presenjted.  If  deotred,  they  ^ 
can  be  easily  calculated*    By  4oing  ^o,  the'area  school  administrator  can 
^serve  other  interesting  changes  in  ^he  area. 

For  instance^  every  county  comprising 'Area  II  Ip@t  population ^bet^eo 
1960  and  1970,  in  the  .follo^sring  amounts:    Cerro  Gordo,  559  or  1.1%;  Floyd, 
1242  or  5.9%;  Franklin,    2217  or  14.3%;  HancocV,'  1377  or  9.4%;  kltchell, 
935  pr  6.7%;  tiinnebago,  109  or  0y8%;  and  .Worth,  1291.  or  12.6%.      *  - 

It  is  notable  that  the  greatest  looses  were  :ln  the  rural  countiea^,' 
While  0he  Ibsoes  in  the  larger  more  industrij^lized  counties^  ^ere  re- 
latively email.  ^  '  '  *  1 

In  every  county  there  wero  .feuar  10-14.  year  olda  than  ^Tould  be  iaEpected 
if  all  of  thoae'under  5  years  oldn^ere  sti^  in  th^  area.    This  diagonal? 
range  from  5.2%  in  Winnebago  to  10.5%  in  Fr^nklio  County.     In  the  neirt 
age  grouping,  (the  5-9  year  olds  ten  years  l^tet),  there 'was  actually  an 
^Increase  of  15.7%  in  Winnebago  county,  while  all  other  counties  had 
rather  high  losses ,  as. follows:    4.9%  in  Cerro  Cd^do,  21.5%  in  Floyd^ 
24.6%  in  mt3cheli;  26.1%  in  Hancock,  26.5%  in  Ftanklin,  and  26.8%  in      ^  . 
Worth.  ^  * 

'   The  largest  losses,  hcryever,  occurred  in^he  a'ge  group  10-14  as  they 
became  20-24  year  olds.    In  Wbrth  co^inty,  ,for ,  instan]te,  the  group  numbered 
60.2%  fewer  in  1970^  aitd  in  Hancock -county.^ the  loss  i^as  61.5%,    The  ^malles^ 
decrea*^e  was  in  Ml t6hell^  county;  t/ith  a  loss  of  16.5%  of  it6  10-14  year 
olds,  by"  the  .time  they  were  20-24..  Otheif^ county  losses  in  this  age  <^ateg6ry 
'were  as  follows:.    Cerro  Gordo,  ^3.?%;  Floyd,  53.4%;  Franklin^^O.8%; 
Winnebago,  41*8%;  and  Worth,  $0.2%.  /  .  t 

*Thl0  phenomenon  o£  loss  of  population  hy  age  group  abataa  in  the  20-2^ 
age  cohort  as  it\  reached  the  30-34  category.     In  Cerro  Gordo  county, 'the 
loss  was  only  2.3%;  Franklin  had  a  10.0%^  drop';  Mitchell  si^ffsred  a  loss^  of 
1,5%;  Winnebago  lost-13.1%;  and.Worth  lost  3.9%.    Two  countdres,  Floyd  and  ^ 
Hancock  actually  gained  population  in  this  age  groups 't>etvecn  1960  mid  1970l 
They  had  increases       1.4%  and  5,4%  respectively,    rh  is  reasonable^  to 
conclude  that  the  countJ.es  comprising' Area  II  experience  the>  greatest 
population  losaes  among  the  young  people  of  the  area  as  they  move  ayay  to' 
go  to  school,  enli'dt  In  the  military;  or  Bebk  employment  wtiere  the  employ- 
ment potential  is  higher.  ^  ^  I 
'                                    ^  til  , 

Other  concluHions  tjiot  might  be  drawn  concerning  Tables  IX-A  through  , 
^  Table  ^IX-H  are  left  to  the  discretion. of  the  reader.    These  tables  do^ 
however.,  provide^the  basic  data  for  T^ble  yill  and  Figu^s  P  and  Q.  . 

lb  may  be  of  some  interest  to  look  at  ^rea  II  Xt\.t^%9^A^o  total  . 
population,  especially  ao^  it  relates  to  the  phenomenon  of  migration.  The  ^ 

Development  Commission^  suggeGte  that  miration  can^be  estimated  by    *  ^ 
subtracting  births  and  adding  deaths  to.net  population  change.    The  restil-^ 
tanC^number  represents  miration,  po^^tive'or  negative,  ^n  relation  to  a 
*^^^ven 'area.*"*  Table  X  displays  this  factor  for  Area  Il\ 
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There  x^/ imdoubtodly  ^  cd!^ilfic^t  jxdgrat^loa  ulthln.  ^he  libundarloo 
'pf  Area^III^    T£j>le^  through^X^-E  display  the  age  group  coiDporidoao 

for  eachir  of  tho  coimtleo  of  Ar^  III.    No  horisontal  07^  iHagonal^  cbpngo 
columna  are  abo^,  though  f  rom^filK^  rai^  data  presented^  If  daolrod/  tfioy  ^ 
can  ba^  eaally  calculated .  -  '  -  '   '  *  - 

\  y  ^  .   ^-  ^      ^:    '    '  ^ 

It'la  apparent  <thar  all  f Iva*  of 'tfao- couatioa  t:hat.  coiL^rlod  Aroa  III  . 
had  population  losoe.o  botwoen^l960  and  1970.    Dlc&i^eon  County  loat  only 
^9  parsons  or  Iqo^  thm  0;12!^  Clai^  County^  loat  40  persotiS;^  cfr  EmBt 
had  862  feuar  Inhabltanto^  for  Bf^'5.B%;  koaauth  loat  2377  rGoldont^o,  or 
9.4%  of  Its  1960  ^opulatlod;  and  Palo  Alto  had  9.8%  (1447)  fa^r  re&ldontd 
In  197ff. 

■    ^    *        '  ^         ■  /  "  .  V  ^ 

\  ^   .^Icftiiison  Coimt]^  hiad  422  fouer  porooao  under  5  yoaro  o£  ago  b£3t;\70on 
1960  and  1970.  „  Thlo  r^propohted  a  looo  of  ^3.2%  in  the  tqp  year  period: 
During  the  aan^  decade^  Clay  County -loot  682  x^oldonta  (-33.4%);  EnEiEOt 
hqd  596  fewer  prQ-schoolera^  (-35. IX);  Kooouth  lost  ^1242  (-40.2%);  and^ 
Palo  Altp  had  a  population  of 'undj^r  5  year  bide  44.1%  Ip^G  In  1970, 
^hlch  repre'S^entpd  766  peroons.^    Thlo. population  decreaee  continued  to  a  , 


lesseia  degree,  In.alJ.  co'untles  of  Ared>OtII  into  tlie  next  five  year  age 


group. 


Ared>4II 


^  1         *»  • 

Dleltlnaoa  Coimty, "^^avor^- gaigqd  slightly  in  the  punjfier  o£  r 
10-14  yoar^tolda  in  ^970  over  the  number  of  children  imdar  5  year  oldo  In 
'1960s    ^n  every  other  county,  ho^vor,  there  ^jaa'a  decrease  in  the  nuiober 
of  10-14  year  o).dB  that  might  have  boon  03q>e'cted.    Clay  County  lost  4.0%; 
Koaeuth,  10.8%;  Ennitet,  11.9%;  sdid  Palp  Alto,  13.1%^    In  a£l  countlQO  of 
Area  Ill^here  was  a'^'^croaoe  of  o^octad  population  in  the  neict  five 
year- age  groups    Th|a  decrease  ranged  from  -11,4%  ^  Clay  Count;7  to  -27.5% 
In^Rossfith  County.  ^  .  '  . 

The  moat  olgnif  leant  diopSrlty  occuriad  In  the  next  five  year  *igo 
category.    In  I960  there  i^ore  1830  10-14,  year  olds,  but  in  1970  there  i^ere 
^only  1006,20^24  year  olds.    Thle  824  peraon  loaa  amounted  to  45.0%  of. 
the  1960  group,   ^^e  looo  mio  750  persona,  or  47.5%  1^  Enrmet  Oranty;  \ 
49.5%  or  615  peraono  in  Dlckineon  County;  964  ^r  61.3^  1^  Palo  Alto  County. 
Kossuth  Comity  loot  62.0%  of  the  population,  c^^t  (17^^   persona)  in  that 
age  group  in  the  decadb  of  the  '60*8.  '  ' 

These  daDa  support^  th^  finding  that  there  la  an  appreciable  lose  of 
yoinig  piarsohs  ft^  t^tia  counties  that  compriae  Area  III. 

©ther  conclusidtUD  that  mlgbt^be  drawn^^dncerning  Tabloo  IX-*A 
through  Table  IX-H  are  left  to  tha  diocretion  of  the  roader.    These. tables 
do,  hoWever,  ^o^lde  the  boDlc  data  fdr  Ta^la^VIII  and  Figures  P  and  Q.- 

It  may  be  of  aoES3Q,.lnto^&t  to  look  at  Area  III  ixt  regard  to  total 
populatioi}-,  oopeclally  oa  i^'rel^too  to  the  phoiibinenon  of'iEdgratloa.  The 
Iowa  Dbvelopnont  Conndselotn    auggeetb'  tha^  n^igra'^lon  can  be'^'estlmated  by 
subtracting  fiirtlia  and  adding  doathe  to  net  population  change.    The  result' 
tant  number  reprasenta  migration,.  p</eltive  or  negative,  in  relation  to  a 
givett^  areas    Table  X  displace  thl^  factor^  for  Area  III. 

;  ,  ' 

The  moat  Importcdt  dieclooura  of  thlo  table  la  that  Areo  III  aufferod 
an  appr6ximate  net  out^ni^ration  >Df  11,448  persons  between  1960  and  1970. 


There  ±q  uadoiduedly  a  Gdgniflc^t  migration  wltbln^the  bounidar^eo , 
of  Area  tables  I^A  through  IX-E  dl'aplay  th^  age  s^^P  cmiiparlpoob 

for  each(jDf  the  counties  of  Area  IV*  .  t?o  horizon^taL  or  diagonal,  change 
columns  are  ^hovn,  though  from  the' raitr  data  presented,  if  desired',  they  . 
can  be  easily  calculated.  '  *  ,  ' 

A  summary  of  oome  of  the^  i^ertifaent  fi^dj,ngs  of  suph  a  count y^y-coiinty 
cpmparison  follows:  '  ^ 

'It  is  apparent  that  only  ona  of .  the^'fiye^  counties,  SiotiK,  had 
population  increase  bet^e<sn  1960  and  1970.  -  By  1970  Sinux  County  gai^ned 
1621  persons,  or  26.1%  in^ieooe  ovar  1960.    0'*Brien,  on  the  other  hand> 
lost;  1288  (-6.8%);  Charp^  IjDst  1329  (-7. 1%)  ;  Xydn  lost  1128,  or  7.8%; 
and  1509  fewer  persons  (-15,0  t)  resided  in  Osceola  County  in  1970. 

In  all  counties  there  troo  a  significant  decrease  in '  the  numbc&r 
0'4  year  olds.    Jn  Sioux  County,  there,  were  3251  pefj^na  in  that  age  cohort 
in  1960,  but  only  2362  in  1970.  '  That -was  a  Idsd  of  B8§  or  27.3^.  Cberok<3e 
lost  604  (31.2%);  Lyon  minus  623  (35.62);  O'Brien  lost  863  or  30.1%;  and 
paly  ^bout  half  ao  many  children  under  five  years  ,*old  wefe  in  Osceola 
County  in  1970.  *     ^     ^  ' 

When  the  diagonal  loaoeo  ore  otudiad  on  a  co^ty-J>y'" county  basis  ne 
find  that  Sioux  County  had  3.8%  feuer  ,10^14  year  olds  in  1970  than  0-4 
year  olds  in  19&0.    Ochej:  county  e3q>eriences  in  the  eame  decade  and  the 
same  age  group  were  aa  fqllowo;    -1.8%  in  Cherokee ,  -6. 2%  in  Lyon,  -7.2% 
in  O^Brien,  and  -16.7%  Oscoojla. 

The  looees  were  more  pubdtaotlal  ip*the  next  five  year  category: 
Cherj3kee,.-19.9%;  Lyon  -25i.5%;  O^Brlon  -19.6%;  and  Osceola  -28,6%.    A  v 
surprise  finding  was  an  increaoa  in  the  5-9  year  age  group  as  15-19  ^eai 
olds  in  Sioux  County.^  ^e  increoao  thare  was  3.1%.  .   ■  * 

*  Sioux  County  dbeb.  not  fblloif  the  pattern  of  othei?  Area  IV  counties, 
as  has  b^en  obvious  'from  the  data  reported  ^ihove*    In  the  othpr  countiea 
.the  moot  Significant  poptil^ation  ioaaes  uere  in  the  10-H  year  olds  as  they 
reached  the  20-24  y^lsiT  age  category.    Cherokee  Ipst  47. 3%,  Lyon*  loot 
59.3%,  O'Brien  lost  57.7%,  and  Oeceolo  lost  62.6%.    ^ioim.  County, 
which  lost  23.0%  in  thio  ego  group    alone  loot  a  higher  percentage  in  the  * 
next  age  category,  35.5%.    All  other  experienced  a  small  percentage  loss 
in  the  older  age  grouper* 

Other  conclusion£}  'that  mlgjht  be  drawn  c<^ceming  Tables  IXt-A 
through  Table  IX-H  are  Qeft  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader.    These  tdbieo , 
do^  however,  provide  the  basic  data  for  Table  VIII  and  Fig^ujeo  F  and  Q. 

It  may  be  of  soma  intoreot  to  look  at  Area  IV  in  regard  to  total' 
population,  especially  do  i^  rolatoo  to  tho  phenon^non  of  migration..  The 
Iowa  Development  Commiooion    suggoato  that  migration  can  be  estimated  by 
subtracting  birtha  and  adding  deaths  ^o  net  population  change.    Tt^  resul- 
tant number  repreae^ta' migration,  positive  or  negative,  In^  r€latl,on  to  a 
given  area,    Table  ^displays  this  factor  for'Area  IV, 
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There  le  undotibtadiy  a  olgiilflcant  ndgratlon  nlthla  tho  boundarlee 
.  of  Area  V.    Tsblab  IX-A -through  IK-I  display  the  age  group  comparieoaO' 
for  etjach  of  the  countieo  of  Area  V.    No  horizontal  pr  .diagonal  change 
coluitoe  are  shotm,  though  from  the  rciw  data  presented,  if  .dje^ired,  they 
can  be  eaaily  calculated. 

It;  is  apparent'  that  oaly  Weboter 'County  gained, in  population  between 
^  i960  and  1970.    All  othor  countieo  in  Area- V  experienced  loosoo.  'Bueoa 
Vidta  lost  496  persona  (-2.3%);  Calhoun  loibt  1636  (-10.3%);  Greenen,  1663 
(-11.6%j);  Hamilton  had  1649  fei^er  reeiderrte  (-6.2%);  Humbnldt  County  lost 
4.8Z  or  -637  person's;  -Pocahoitas  looM505  (-10, 6^;  Sac,  1434  (-8.4%); 
and  Hrlgjht  lost  2153  br  11.1%  of  it@  population  between  1960  and  l970. 
Other  findings  gleaned  froia  euch  a  couh'ty- by- county  compar^soa  are 
described  below.  "  ^ 

\.     ■        .    '       -         "  ■ 

.All  counties  in  Area  V- had  fewer  10-14  year  olds  4-n  1970  than 
0-^4  year' olds  in  1960:    The  smallest  loss  of curred  in  Buena  Viota  County,  > 
73  peraoaa  (J.1%  of  the  1960  population.^  Th^  other  losseQ  were  as  follows: 
Sac,  -114  (^.3£);  , Calhoun,  -111 '(-'^. 8%);  Webster,  -462  (-8.1%);         "    .  * 
Pocahontas,  -147  (-9.4%);  Hfiin;Llton.  >-23l  (-10.8%);  Greene,  -158  (-11.1%); 
/  tJright,  -268(^(rl2.5%);  and  Humboldt,  -276  (-18.6%).  .  . 

Losses  dontinqed  Into  the  ne^  5  year  cohorts  in  even  greater 
percentages:    Webster  -8.8%V  Buona  VlQta  -  10. 3% ; ^Hamilton  -18.2%;  (^umboldt 
-20.4%;  Sac  -22 -2%;^ Calhoun  -25. Q»;  Wright  -25,5%;  Pocahontas  -25.6%;  and 
■  Greene  -27,5%.    Thes^t  rathor  oubotantial  losses  occurred  in  the  cohort 
that  wafl  5-9  years  oM  in  1960  and  15-19  in  1970.  _  ' 
^  --"^     "  ■ 

Tt>e  most  significant  dioparity  occurs  in  the  next  five-year  age 
category,  ^  In, 1970  Webster  County  had  35.5%  fewer  20-24  year  olds  than  ^ 
would  be  e'^ected  based  on  10-14  year  olds  in  I960,' and  Puena  Vista 
County  lost  36.1%>    Tbtf  loeooe  w^re  isoat  pronounced  in  Eandlton  with 
r48.2%;  )lumb6ldt  -57.8%;  Sac,  with-58.  3%;  Greene,  -59.2%;  Wright  -59,4%; 
Calhoun  -62.5%;  and  Pocahontas  with  63.7%  fewer.  -  ■  \ 


/ 


^       There  is  s  continuing  drop  In  tho  next  five  year  cohort,  and  the  loss 
^experienced  is  even  imDre  striding  when  osiB  realizes  ti^t.  there  h^d  \ 
.  already  -been  a  significant  loss  in  previoua  years. 


Other  concluolono  theft  inlght  be  drawn  concerning  Tableo  TX^A 
through  T^ble  IX-H  are  left,  to  the  discrati^  of  the  reader.    Those  tablea 
do,  however,  provide  the  basic  data  for^i  Table,  Vllt  and  Figures  P  and  Q. 

It  may  be  of  dome  Interest  to  look  at  Ai^a     in  regard  to  tetal 
population,  especially  ao  i%  rolatee  to  the  phenomenon* of  migration^  The 
Iowa  Development  CoionlQaion  .  suggeots  th^  migration  c^  be  estima^tad  by 
subtracting  births  and  adding  dadtho  to  net  population  change.    The  resul- 
tant number  reipresonts  migration,  positive  or  negative,  in  relatioti  to  a 
given  area.    Table  X  displays  this  factor  for  Area  V. 

the  most  importeur  disclosure  >of  thia  table  is  that  Airea  V  ^mffered 
an  approidmate  net  out-mlgratl^  of  2^,4V7  persons  b^^^en^l960  and  1970.  . 
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Thare  is  todbtibtedlT,  a  aigaifjLcant  mlgra£^oa  clthtn  tho  bomularlQ&  ' 
of  Aroa  VI.  *  Tablao  IS-A  ^ff@ugh  IX-^  display  the  age  group  ccz^aricona  ^ 
for  each  o^the  coun£iog  of  Area  VI. ^  No  horispntal  or  diagonal  change 
colunni0  a^o  Dho^m^^  thougji  from  the  vafy  data  preoentcdp  if  doof^oA^  thoy 
can  be  e&Dily,  calculated .      '  \^  .  ■ 

Mt  lo  apparent  t|iat  (n4y  Horohall  countjt  asperlenced  a  population 

growth  bttueed  1960  and  1970.    the  population  IodsqO  Hi  the  olhGr  countieo 

of ^  Area  VI  uere  flight.  ,  A  pufmary  of  aome^of  the^  pertinent  findingo  of 
ouch  a  county-^*founty'jK)E3parieon  €ol^awsS                  .  '  ' 

,In;Grundy  Ccjunty  t&bro  f^ap  actually  a  <^aln  in  the  nuE^sber  of  10  to  14 
year  oldo  over  uhat  slight  bp  anpected.    There  Hero  1423  chlldrop  imdGlr 
one  year  of  age  In  1960^  but  1490  l0-i4  year  oldp^in  1970»  for  ft, gain  of^  - 
4.7%.    Thete  uaa  aloo  on  increaae  in  that  age  categary  in  Hardin  Ojunty  . 
of  41  pereono      1.9%.    HcK^or^  there  uere  '3@  f euer  MarsHaXl  Comity  i^es^- 
dents  in  1970  than  in  1960  (-0.9%);  ;  148  feupr  in  Poweshiek  (-7. 3%);    76  ^ 
*lesD^ ^-Taiaa  (*3.5%)  in  thlo  age  category.  *  ' 

The  nuE3!ber  of  1960  5-9  ydnr  otdo  was  ^ridely  different  in  1970  as^/ 
that  age  group  reached  15*^19.  -  GruMy  County' had  15.9%  fewer  persons  fn  the  * 
15*19  year  age  category  tn  1970  than  5r9  year  oldo  in  19700'^^ille  Taka 
County  lost  I4.7|p  and  Haroha^l  County  lost^4.4%.    Poweshiek  pouni^» , 
however  gained  9.4%  and  Hardin  County  14.9%  in  the  e^iite  deeade^ln  the  ,pqbq 
age  groupl  ^  ^ 

The  largest  loQOea  occurred  in  the  neict  5  year  age  cohort,  from^e^ 
54.9%  loss  in  Tama  County  to  a  19.5%  lops  in  PoweshieK.  V 

The  loasea  or  gain^ ■  debet ib^^  ^bo^^^  are  apparen&ly^  aoeoclated  with 
the  relative  rural  nature  of  ihe  population  Ind  employment  opportiohities  . 
in'the'''counties  wlth^the.  largt  st  losses^  and  the  availab^Urtty  of 'educa- 
tional and  job '9pportunities  i.i  the  countiea  showlpg  gains.        '  ^ 

^      i  '         ■        '  '        ^         ^  ^     -  .     >  . 

/  It  is  aleo  inberestling  to  note  that  there,  is  a  large  horlzont^  lo^s 

in^the  under  5  year  age  group  in  counties »  from  -12.1%  in  l^r^hall'  County  ' 

to    '32. 4%  in  Pot/eshiek,       ,  -  .  ^ 

Other  conclusions  that  might  be  drawq  concemiog  Tables  IX-^A  through. 
IX-H  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 'the  reader.    These,  table^g*  do    however  * 
provide  the  basi^  data,  for  Table  VIII  and  Figures  P.  and  Q.  ^  .     \^  ^  ^ 

^  ^  I^  may  be" of  aome  interest  to  look  at  Area  VI  in  regard  to. total  '  ^ 
populatioup  especially  aa  it  relates  to  the  phenomenon  of  migrationo'  The 
lova  Development  CoiESitission  4  euggests  that  migration  can  be  estimated  by 
subtracting  births  and  sdding  deaths  to  met  -j^pulatloif  change.    The  resul-  . 
ta^t  number  represents  migration^  positive  or  negative,  in  relation  to  a 
given^area.    Table  X  displays  thi©  factor  for  Area  VX.. 

(     llie  most  importalft  disclosure  of  this  table  is  that  Area  VI  suffered 
an  approximate  net  outrmlg^ation  of  6317  persons  between  *i960  and  1970.' 


It  is  app^ent  that'only  t^o  couatleo,  Blaclcfaa^k  and  3reic3r/ eir- 
perlencQd  pbpulat^on  galntiB  bet^en  1960  and  1970.    Buchanan,  Butlefr, 
and  Tama  Couat<lei9  lost  while  Grondy  virtually.  romainGd  thg  in 
popTulation  in  the  decade  of  thG'  60^s.  .  A  sunmiary  of  soma  of  the' 
pertinent  f  indingg  of  a  county'byn county  ^oiiipacTdst)^^  follows : 

^  In  1970  ther^  tr^re  10,434  mor^ -persons  in  Blackhowk  Ctiunty  than 
in^l960,  'for  a  goiij  of  8.5%/'  IliG  Increase  in  Bremer  County  was  1629  ^ 
or  7.7%.    The  .loss  in  Grundy^  Co^inty^  was  13  persono,  for- le&s  thot) 
0.17.  d^creas^.    TaiDo  Counfiy  hodt  a  population  decrease  of  1266  ('5.9%);  ^ 
BuclviTran  County  lo&f  547  (-2.5%),  arid'  Butle?  County  had  514  (-2.9%) 
fewer  person^  in  1970  than  in  1960". 

Because  Blajdkhc^k  County  comprises  such  subotantilG^l  portion  of  the* 
population. of  Area  VII,  any  population  chang^  ^in  that  cotinty  has  a  ' 
significant  effect  on^the  area  as  a  t;;h>le,  .  It  io  notable  'that  only 
thr^e  countiQ^  in  Area  VII' bad'' &  regional  loss  of ,  |;hose  under  five 
years  old  In 'the  decade  ^960' 1970.    thos^  cqjunties  x^Gre  Butler  0*i>l^H^ 
Tama  (-3.5%),  and  Bl^ckhawk^  (-11-5%) .    The  other  counties  actually 
had  more  10-14  year  .olds  'in  1970  bhan  0-4"  year'^lds  in  1960;    Bremer  ■  . 
(+1,2^),  Buchanan  (+^.17.)/  and  Grundy  (+4',7%).  *  r  ' 

Hotfever,  the  most  significant  disparity.  occuriS  in  the  neict  feu 
five  year  age  cohorts.    The  foU'wlngchanges  occurred*  ia  "th^e  5.-9' 
yeair  oldl3  by  the  time  they/liecaiih-  15-19:    Btackhawk  (+156,  6r  +IT1%)"; 
Breiber  <+289,  or  +13,5%)  ;    Buchatwin  f-438,  or  - 17. 5%) Bptler 
(-318,  qr  -17.5%);  ■  Grundy  (-229.  or  -15,9%);*  Tama  ('325', "^r  '14i7%)< 
Among  the  10-14  ye^  olds  as  20-!4  year  aids  In  1970  the  following 
occurred:    BlackH^fc  C**18»  or  +7, AX)";,  Bremer'  (-18,  or  -0.9%);  * 
Buchanan  (-1124,  or  -ff6,2%);    Butler  (»^809,  or  ^46. 2%);  Grundy 
(-633jj  or  -45.7%);    Tama  (-1147,  or  '5^.911),    These  latter  figures 
are  even  more  striking  when        realizes  there  had  already  been 
a  significant  loss  id  previous  years'.  .       ^  '  ■ 

"       ■     ■  '  r  ^. 

'  Other  conclusions  tha(  might  ba  drawn  concerning  Tobies  IX-A 
through  Table  IX-H  are  left  'to  the^discretion  of  the  reader.  These 
'tables  doi  however,  provide  the  &asic  dita  for  TabJ.e  VIII  dtad 
Figures'P  and  Q^*  .  '  ■    %     .,  ' 

It  may  be  of  s^m&  interest  to  look  at -Area  VIX  in-  teg&rd  to 
to^tal  population,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  phenomenon  of  mig- 
ration.   I3ie  los^a  Iteyelapment  Goomiissio       flMBS^^^^'  ^^^^  migration  can 
be 'estimated  by  suStracting^birt^s  and  idding  deaths  to  net  papulation 
change.    The  resultant  nimber  r^ptesenJts  migration,  positive  or  negl- 
tive,  in  relation  to  a  given  are^^    Table  X  displays  this  factor. for  - 
Area  VII  .  v^n. 

The  most  important  disclosure  of  thiGTt^'te  is  that  Area  VII 
suffered  an  approxin^te  net  otit^migration  o'f  15,675  persons  between 
196D  and  1970.       *  - 
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There  la' undoubtedly  a  algnlflcant  migration  within  tlfe  boim4ari^^^"^^  . 
of  Area  IX*    Tab1,ea  IX-'A  through  IX^S  dismay  the  age  group  cbtnparlaooa 
for  each  of  the  couritj^a  of-Area  IX'-   "Nq  horizontal  or  diagonal  change 
colunn^a  are  ahown,  thqugh  from  'the  raw  data  preaented,  jLf  dealred,  t^ey 
can  be  eaa.lly  calculated'. 

A  eummaxy  of  Bom  of  the , pertinent;^  rinding©  of.  ouch^a  county *by- county 
compar laon  followo:!    \       ^  '',/'' 

All  couiitloo  ocporlGQced  a  populotloQ  grcuth  ))etuQen  1960  ai^  1970*, 
Jackoon' County  ^galnfed  0*4%,  ^Clinton- had  a  3.1%  popiilatlcn  lncreac?Q,  ' 
LouloK  ez|)erienced  a -3^8%* increase,  Kuacatine  County  gained  9.9%,  'and  ^ 
Scptt  Iqcreaaad  in  population  l2.2%,  *  ,  .  ' 

A  atudy"  of  the  f  Ivoi  year  agQ  groupa  in  the  bottom  half  of  the,  Tab  las 
reveala  that  all  five  counties  had  fewer  6-4  year  olde  in  l97{^tban  In  1960.^ 
Scott  County  had  2.7%  fewer,  Huacatlne  loat  I0*9t,  Loulaa  had  13.0%  fe^r, 
Clinton  Ctfunty'a  were  reduced  by  .21. 1%,  and  Jackoon  County  "bad  25»8%^auar*^ 
0-4  year  olda.       •  *     ^     ^  t  "  ^ 

Some  rather  atartllng  dlfi^^rencea  exlat  among  the  countlea  In  regard  ^ 
to  the  "diagonal"  change.    Scqtt  Cobnt^,  had  6.7%  more  l0-14  year  old©  in 
1970  ^han  0-4  year  olds  ln^96P**  Muacatlney  loulaa/  and  Clinton  countlea 
virtually  held  their  own  in  thla  age  category,  escp^lenclng  'M)*5%/  -H)^l%»' 
and  -0.7%  changea*    Jackson  County,  on  the'other  hand»  had  a  net  loas  of 
9.1%  of  ifca  0-4  year  olda  between  1960  and  1970/  , 

In  the  noKt  five  yesit  icohort  the  loaaea  were  more  significant^  and 
onl|f  Scott  County  ahowed  a    positive  growth.    In  Scott'^ounty  there  was  a 
0.8%  increaae  of  15-19  year  olds  In  1970  over  the  5-9  year  olda  In  1960*  .^ 
^acatlne    Counter,  however,  lest  2*6%»  Louisa  7*9%»  cllnton^9;3%,  ^and 
Jackaon  loat  16.6%  In  that  age  group. 

,  "  ,     _     '       '  '  s  A 

The  greateat  dlspsrlty  betjtJein  expected  >nd  real  population  occurred 
In  the  next  five  year  age  category';  ,iO-l4^1n  19^5  vs-  20-24  In  1970-  ^> 
Even  Scott  County  had  a  decrease  of  2^1%;  Nuscatlne  lost  2lA%,  and 
Clinton  3,1.7%.    l.oulsa  Coynty  lost  45^6%,*  and  JacksoA  County  guffered  a  46.5% 
loss  of  persons  j.n  this  dge  group.  v  '       *  ^ 

Most  of  these  losses  were  probably  du^  to  la<^  of  educational 
and  job  opportunities  for  young  persons  In 


\to  lac^c 
rea  hx; 


i    Other  conclusions  that  might*  Ije^drawn  concerning  Tables  IX-A 
through ^Tabte  IX-£  are  left  to  the  d^cfetlon  of  the;  re^d^r.    These  tabled 
dof  bbwever^"^  provide  the  baste  data^for  Table  Vlfl  and  Figures  P  and  Q, 

Jt  may  be  of  some  ^^nter^st  to  look  at  Area  IX  In  regard  to  total 
population,  especially  ad  it  relajtes  tp  the  ph^nomentm  of  migration.  The 
Iowa  Development  Commission  ^sugg^sta  chst  migration  ca^  be  estlinated  by 
Aubtractlng  blrthi  and  adding  deatha  to  net  populat^lon  change.    The  resul- 
tant number' repre£ents  loj^gratlon^  positive  or  negative,  In,  relation  to^-^ 
given  area.    Table  X  displays  this  factor 'for  Area*  IX.  ^  \ 
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\      .  A  summary  of  some  of  'the  pertlneat  f  inJliigi^  .of.  a  county-by-toynty 

'  comparison  follows:     ,  '  "       ,  - 

The  reader^o  attention  is  directed  to  the  five  year  cohorto  near  th& 
"  ^  '  middle  ^f, each  of  the  Tablee.    Only  Johnson  Coiinty  had  niore  persona  in 

'    ^         ^  1970  thin  1960  in  the  under  5  year  age  group-,  gaining  22  p'eraona  (+0*3!?).^ 
"  ■   '      Hmt  County  had  fewer  0-4  y^er  olds;    Benton  had  24. 8Z  feweiTJ  "       1  " 

Jo/ie^  had  25.52  and  Washington  had  25. 8X  fewer:    Cedar  had  27.9%  and  "tdwQ 
,  '     '      '  County  32. 2%  fewer  0-4  year  olds  in  19"70  than  In  J:960.  ' 

?f  ■        calculating  the  diagonal  comparison  of  19^0  and  I970^the  folloving/ 

'V,   '   factd  are^dlscoVerl'd*     In  Cedar  County  fhere'were^  in  1970*  31  more  10-14 
^\year  ol^^s  thain  0-4  year  ol^s  in  I960.     This  was  a  1.6%  increase  over  the^ 
'  '   *  -  ejcpectfed  number        10-14  year  olds.     However,  Linn  County  barely  herd 

,  '         Its  own' in  ttXis  age  .categpry,  in 'fact  losing^O.1%.     Benton  County  lost-  [ 
3.1%,  in  1970  Washington  had  4,3X^  fewer  10-14  than  0-4  in  ^960^  ,  Jones  ^ 
l,ost-  7, 2%^^. Iowa  lost. 7. 52.;  and  Johnaoa  County  lost  14.1%. 

-    /     ■  ^     ■/  ^ 

They  dif f e*rencej9  a^ng*^ counties  was  even  more'  prohjDunced  in  the  ^ 
next  two  five  yea^r  grpups*-'  ^entod  Couhty'had  23.1/S  fewer  15-19  y^ar  ^ 
0I4S  while  Johnsbti  ^County  had  a^  79.8%  increase.^    In  that  age  cohort  the  ;■  * 
other  countfes- experienced:    lowa^  -19j^8%;    Washington^  -18.9%;    Cedar^.  * 
-18.4%;'  Jones,  --l^, 9%;  ^d  linn  +1. 1%.-    '   /   -  -  , 

\    ^  _  -      >  ^    -  ' 

^  Johnson  and  L^nn  counties  also  experienced  growth  'in  the  20t24  ' 

^      *  year'age  group  while  the. others  all  had  fewer  persons  thanwould  be* 

expected,^  Johnson  gained  thfi  3S. 1% -and  Linn  Rained  iA.D%.     Bentoa,  on    '  * 
'  the  other  hand,*  lost  49.4%;     Icswa  49.0%;,    Cedar. -47. 9%;    Washington    "        ^  " 
-44,4%;  ahd  ^bnes  -31,0%.^  -  .       *  .  .  ' 

**Other  conclusions^  that  might  be  drawn  cont^ming^^Tab les  IX-A  ' 
,    through  Table  fx-G  are  left  .to  the  dlscretiqn  -pf^  the  reader.  '.'These  tables  ^ 
dOy  however;  provide  the  basic  data  for  Table  VTTI  and  Figures  F  and  Q,  ^ 

It  may  be  of  sqme  inte^rest  to  look  at. Area  X  in  regard  to/xotal 
populations  especially  as  i^  relates  to  the  phenomenon  of.'migrartion.  The 
TTowa  Development; Commission    ^uggests  that  migration  can^^  est/mated'by 
subtracting  births  and  adding  death*  to.  ne^t  population  change."  The  resul- 
tant number  represents^migration,"  popitive  or  negative^  in  relatrLon  to  a 
*  given  area.     Table  X,(^isplays  this  factor  for  Area  X,  .  *       *  * 

Thfe  moat  important  disclosure  of  this  tabl^  is  that  Area  X  enjoyed  % 
an^approximate  net  in-mlgr^tion  of  2683*  persbns  between  1960  and  1970. 
That  amounted  to  0.9%  of  the  196t)  population  of  the  seven -county  area  while 
'  .V  ,  th*' stat-e  lost  6.6^  to^  oeher  ^state^  *or  other  countries.    Hils  la  especially 
^       N^strlitxtig  m  jligriL  of  tlie  faCw  that  the  ^jpulatlon  :rf  the  arti  ahowed' a  nt!t 

^     Increase  of  14.5%  in  the  same  decade.     The  difference  obvix^usly  is  in  the  \ 
fact  tb^t  the  birth  ratn  exceeds  net  migration  aod  de$t*h  rates.  '     ^  \ 


c 
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Six  of  the  counties*  that  comprise  Area  bci  gained  in  population  between  - 
1960  and  1970:  Jasper  (+143  40.4%);  Marion  <U66,  +1.8%);  Polk  (+19,786, 
+7.4%);  Dallas  (+1,962,  +8.1%);  Story  (+13,456,  +27.3%);  and  Warren  (+6,603, 
+31,. 7%).    The  five  that-  lost  were  Carroll,  .Boone,  Madison,  Guthrie,  and 
Audubon;  and  their'  losses  were  2.2%,  5.6^,  6.0%,  10.0%,  and  12.1%  re0{^ctively. 

By  ^dy  ing  the  five  year  age  groupings  it  is  apparent  that  nearly  all. 
counties  hsit  significantly  fewer  young  persons  in  1970  than  in  1960.  Audubon. 
CDunty/had  42,8%  fewer  0-4  year -aids  in  J.970  than  in  I960:  and  ;?5.5-%  fe*ie^  ,  ; 
5-9  year  olds.    Madil^n  County  suffered  a  3^.0%  decrease  1b  the  nuinber  oJE^  ^, 
0-4  year  olda,  an^ -11. 5%  in  the  5-9  c4fcegor;r.    Guthrie'lost  31.2%'^and  19.3%, 
In  the  two  youngest  a^e  groups  in  the  decade  of  'the  '*60*a\  'Only  Warren  County 
had  more-arsons  in^both  age  cohort;^,  6.6%^iiiore  0-^^§^r  olds  and  a  33'.9%,  ^ 
increase  in  the  number  between  5  and  9.  *  , 

When  diagonal  comparisons  are  niadig  it  is  to  be  noted  th^t  IJarreh  County 
actually  had  ^an  increase  of  25.5%  in  the  number  t>f  10-1:4  year  olds  in  %970 
over  the  number  of  0-4  y^ar  olds  In  1^60^,  Dallal&  County  also  experienced  ^ 
growth,  +11.9%,  ip  that  age  ca'tegory,  as ^id- Madison  County  <+2.3%)  ,  and' 
Boone  County  (+1<9%).    The  other  counties  \pst  ti^rsons  iq  that  age  group; 
Guthrie  had  20vl%  loss  ot<i.4  year  olds  by  the  time  they  Yeached  *the^  10-14  » 
age  category;  Jasper  had^  a  -1.1%;  Mar^ion  -2,3^t^  Carrol  -4,3%,  Polk  -7<4%; 
Audubon  -9.5%;  and  Story  -14.7%. 

¥  w 

However,  in  the^»  age  group,  that  is  the  5-9  year  olds  in  1960  va.  the 
15]-19  year  olds  In  1970,  Story  County  experienced  a  phenomeiuil  115.9%  in- 
crease; Marion  County  gaAied  5.9%,  and  Warren  +15.0%.    All  others  lost  persons 
in  that  age.  group,  h3|wever.  '  ^ 

The  next  age  cat|gory  exhibited  the  wide^  variation,  hd^ever.  'Story 
County  had  a '214. 7%  increase  ^hile  Audubon  Cop^y  ^'ad  a  63.3^  decrease  in  ^ 
the  number  of  10-14  year  olds  by  the*  time  they  became  20-24  years  old. 

Othet.  conclusions  that  m^ght^be  drawn  concerning  Tablas  -IX-A  through 
TaWe  IX-K  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader,    These  tAlea^.,do, 
however,  provijJe  th^  basic  data  for  Table  VIII  and  figures  P  And  VK-  f 

*  ^  .  *  ■  *  ^ 

It  may  be  of  some  interest' to  look  at  Area  XI  in  regard  to  tot^l  popu- 
lati'on,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  phetaromenoa  of  ^migration.    T^e  Iowa  ■ 
Development  Commission:^  suggests  that  m|.gration  can       estimated  by  sub-' 
tractlng  births  and  adding  deaths  to  net  populatloti  <|hange.    The,  resultant 
number  represents  migration,  positive  or  negative,  vi  relation  to  a ^iven 
area.    Tible  X  displays  t'^is  factor  for  Area  XI.  \ 

The  most  importa'nt  .disclosure  of  this  table  is  ^hat  Area  XI  suffer^o 
an  approximate  net  out-migration  of  14^498  persons  between  1960  and  1970. 
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There  le  undoubtedly-  a  algnlflconC^  migration  within  the  boundaries 
bf  Area  XII.    Tables  IX-A  throygh  IX-f  display  .the  age  group  coiig)ariflftni 
for  each  of  the  counties  of  Area  XIV         horizontal  or  diagonal  change 
coli.ffitns'  are  shown ,  though  from  the  raw  data  presented.  If  deelred,  they 
can^be  easily  calculated.'  * 

^It  Is  apparent  that  only  two  count  las  galded'ln  fotal  population 
between  I960  and  1970.    Plynfouth  County,  had  406  m&re  peraona^for^an  ' 
Increase  of  1.7%;  and  Crawford  XOunty  experleiice(j  a  1.1%  IncrBaa^^  or 
211  persons.;  The  other 'counties .  lodt  In  pop^atlon  betweea  I960^i3  1970. 
A  Nummary  of  some  of  ti^other  pertinent  flndlnga  of  a  county-^ by *^unty 
comparison  follows:    Crawford  Co^ty  had  374  fSwer  persons  In  1970  In  the 
Hinder  S  year  old  categdry  than  In  I9jS0.    This  represented^  an  18.9%  decreaee. 
Cherolfee  had  31.2^  fewer  (604);  Woodbury  Ust' 3890 , persona  in  this  aWe 
category  (-31. 6S:);  Plymouth  ;had  983  fewer  (-34.8%);  Ida^unty  lost  848  otl 
34.0%;  and  Monona  had  I&bs  than  60%/of  Its  I960  .population  In' that- a];e 
group  ln^l970.'^   (^41.6%).  ' 

;fhere  were  actually  some  gains       the  dflagonal  coml^ai^lBon  In  thk  0*4 
age  group.    Plymouth  County  had  l6ylMre  10-^14  y^ar  olds  In  1^70  than    0-4  , 
year  olds  In  I960;  and  Crawford  Cwn|V  had  a  three- percent^ increSIse  In  the 
saipe  period  for  that  age  cohort.  Ida  ^unty  lost  only  0.1%, 'and  Cherokee 
had  less  thaA  a'two  petcent  loss  (-1.8^).    However,  Ttonona  County  Ip^t 

;'^.I%  of  Its  youngest  age  %roup  and.Woodbury  County  lost  13^^%.     ^  * 

*  •  -  "■  t-  t 

The  losses  were  more  pronounced  In  the  next  5  year  age^^ratBgory. 
Plymou'feh  lost  2.9jSlf  Woodbury  lost  12.3%;  Crawford  had  -16.0%;  Cherokee 
nearly  twenty  percent  (^19.9%);  Monona,  -2f.7%;  and  Ida  lost  28.1%. 
In  mpst  of  the  counties,  the  losses  were  greatest  In' the  next  5  year  group. 
Crawford  qpunty  "had  3^.9%  fewer  20-24  year  olds  than  one  would  expect;    ^  ' 
Cherokee'  lost  47.3%;  Monona  lost  61.8%;  and  Ida  County  had  odly  37.3%  of 
Its  expected  20-24  ye^r  olds  still  residing  there^    Woodbury  lo^t  23.9% 
x^ln  this  age  gr6up.  but  24.8%  In  the  next;  and  Plymouth  lost  29.3%  In  this 
category  but  35.0%  In  the  next.    All  <^ther  counties  had  smaller  leases 
In  the  25-^9  age  groups..  '  \  : 

^    Other  conditions  that  might  be  drawn  concerning  Tablea  IX"-A^ 
through  "^able  I)^F  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader.    These-  tables^ 
^o,  however,  provide  the  basic  data  for  l^ble  VIII  and  Flgurea  P  and  Q.  ^ 

It  may  be  of  some  Interest  to  look  at  Area  XII  In  regard  to  tot^,'^ 
population,  especially  ajs  1|  ri^lates  to  the  phenomenon  of  migration.  The 
Iowa  I>evelopment  Cpmmlssloh    suggests  tha^'^ migration  can  be  estimated  by 
\  subtracting  births  and  adding  deatha  to  ner  population  change.    The  resul^ 
tant  number  represents  migration,  positive  or  negative.  In  relation  to  a> 
given  area..    Table  X  dlspla)/s  this  fax^tor  for*Area  XII.  * 

*  The  finest  Important  disclosure  of  this  table  Is  th^t  Area  XII  suffered 
an  approximate  net  out-m^gratlon  of  24,120  persons  between  I960  and  1970^ 
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There  is  undoubteji^ly      significant  migration  within  the  boiindaries 
of  Area  XIII,  Tables  IX-A  through  IX -G  display  the  age  group  comparisons 
for  each  of  the  counties  of  Area  Jtrlll No,  horizontal  or  diagonal  change 
columns  are  shown^  though  from  the^raw  data  presented^  if  desit^d^  they^ 
c;an  be  easily  calculated^  -  ^  .  ,  . 

X  A  sample'  ^f  some  of  the  pertinent  ^ffndlngd  to  be  discovered^by  sach  a 

county-by-county  comparison  follows;    pnly  Pottawattamie  County  gained  in 
,^  population  between  I960  and^  1970  in  Are^  XIlI  ^  With  increase,  .  Shelby 

lost  l,9%j  Cass  Lost  5 ,  L7.^  Harri^son  suffered  a  7,7%  drop^  Fremptit  *lo^t 
,  nearly  10%' (9,  7%)^"m£1  Is  County  had  L  t ,  1%  ^fewer  inhabitants,  and  Page 
J  '     County  suffered  9  12,07,  loss  between  I960  and'  1970.    '  ^  ' 

All'  counties  had  fewer  children  under'five  year^  ©f  age  in  1970  ^than 
/they  in  1960.    -Pattawattg^jnie  had  the  lowest  loss^  26.5%;  and. Mills  '  ^ 

Coun^ty  ,lost727 . 7%.     Cass  County',  however,  had  full'y  30%  fewer^  Fremont  32%/^ 
Harrison  had  3A7o^SheLby  34,6%,  l^d'  Page  County  had^  37 .6%  "fewer  children 
undfer  '5  y.ear's  of  age  in  1970  than  they  had  ,  in'  I960,*  ■  ^ 

The  diagonal  'losses  ^re  also  quite  significant ,  especially  in  the  Late 
teen^ ,     In  Fnemont  and'  MlU:'s  Cotinties  there  was.   In  fact'7  ^  gajln,  in  the 
number  o£^  10- lA  year*  olds^* in  1970  over  the  number  of  0-^  y^ar  olds  in  196tO. 
Those  cuunties'  increased^  in  that'  age  group-by  2,5%^^nd  5,1%,  r>spect ive*ly . 
,    However,   in  -the  same  age  cohort^  Shelby  ^qunty  and  Harrison  County  each 
.  ^'    '  Losl3/2,6%*  Ca^s  Cnun^y  4,2%  and  ^>ot'tawattamie  lost  4.9%  and  Page  suffered 
a  loss  of  10,87/ln  the  decade  of  the  I960's.  '  '  \ 

^      \  l^osses  were  experienced  by  alT  counties  in  Area  XII I  in  th^e^  nekt  age 
group;     th^*  5-9  year  p^ldT?  as  they  re'ach^.tfhe  15-19  year  old  category. 
Page  Lost  only  4,8X  (probably  due  to  the  Clarinda  Campus'of  I^wa  ^Western** 
and  its  drawing  power  of  18-19  year  olds),  while  Milts  lost  11. 6%^ 
Pottauattainie  lo^t  13,9',  Fremont  ^  suffered  :i  17,8?  loss,^  Slielby  19,8%, 
Harr  X  son  21  ^  67, ,  and  Cass  1  ost  i  22  ,  3%.  ' 

The  most  ^ sitini Hicant  disparity  between  tlie  197T3  and  1960  population 
oc;curred     in  tfie  next  a^e  category  (10-14  year  olds  ^in  I960,  20-24  year  olds 
i-n  ry70),     PoGjtawattaTTiie  lost  30.6%,, Mills  lost  43.0/.,  Page  suffered. a 
^3, "8%  loss,  and  C.i^s  lost  48,7%  cEj  its  10-14  year  olds  in  ten  years. 
The  other  countie^i  Lost  more'  than  half  of  that  jge  tgroup;  Harrisorj  j^56,8%; 
Shelby  *57.l/,;  and  Ffemont  -58,2%.  -'^  ^  ^ 


The  losse^s  were  reduced  in  the  next  cohort,  .and  ^tlmost  disapp^^r' 
when*  persons  reach  the  30'.34  age  group. 


Oth$r  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  concerning  Tables  IX-A 
^      through  Table  IX-G  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader.    These  tables 
do,  however,  provide  the  basic  data  for  T^^e  VIII  and  Figures  ?  and  Q- 

"         It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  look  at  Area  XIII  in  regai'd  to  total^ 
population,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  phenomenon  of  tnigrdtion*  The 
Iowa  Development  Commission    suggests  that  migration  can  be  estimated  by 
subtracting  births  and  adding  deaths  to  net  population  change.    The  resul- 
*    tant  number  represents  migration^  positive  or  negative,   in  relation  to  a  . 
given  area.    Table  X  displays  this  factor  for  Area  XIII. 
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There  Is  undoubtedly  a  @lgDl£lcaiit  migration  within  the  boundaries 
of  Area  XIV<"  Tables  IX-A  thr6Ugh  IX'^H  dlsfilay  the- age  group,  comparison 
for  each  of  the  counties,  of  Area  X|V.    No  horizontal  or  diagonal  change 
coluums  are  shown,  though  from  the  raw *di^ta  presented ,  If  deelred,  tl 
can  be  ^aally  cal<Ailated.  /     '     \  \ 

A  suiniiary)of  soii^  6f  the  pertinent  findings  of  0uch  ^  county^by^cot^nty 
'follows:^     "        *  V     *  ,  ^  ■ 

'  Although  all  counties  In  Area  XIV  los|:  population  between  19$0  and  . 
1970,  the  loss  was  greatest  In  Ringgold  (-19.4%),  Adams  (^15. 3%)  hki  Taylor 
(*14.67a).    Union  Couiity,  however, '^escperlences  a  loss  of  only  1,1%  of  Its 
1960  populatloof by  1'970,    Other  counties  iSst  as  follows:  .Decatur  -7.6%» 
Clat>e  .-7;9%,'^  MbntgCBjiery  Al/7%  ani^  Adair  -12.97*.    .     ^  o 

In  studyjtng  horizontal  loss  by  5  year  age  grcrups,  we  find  (hat  all 
counties  had  significantly  fewer  0-4  year  olds'ln  19^0  than  they  had  In 
1960,  as  £  result  of  lower  birth  rates  and  out-mlgratlon  of  young  child- 
bearing  age  persons. ^  IMlon  County  h^  19.6%  fewer  0-4  year  olds  In  1970; 
Clarke  County  loa^  28,5%;  Decatur  had  30.2%  fewer  0-4  year  olds;  Taylor 
lPst^33.9%;    Adair  suffered  a  loas  of  3^.8%  In  die  0<-4  year  category,  while 
Montgomery  County  lost  39.3%.    The  largest  losses  occurred  however.  In 
Ringgold^ County  (-48.0%),  and  Adams  (-48.9%),  >diere  only  "bllghtly  more  than 
h^lf  as  many  0-4  year  olds  resided  In  1970.    llie.5-9  year  old  groups  were 
also  smaller  In  1970  than  In  1960  In  all  counties,  but  the  looses  were 
less  than  In  the  0-4  grc^p.  ^ 

In  some  counties.  Union  (+2.6%),  Clarke  (+3.8%),  Deca^rur  (+1.7%) 
there  were  actuaTly  more  10-14  y^r  olds  In  1970  than  0-4  year  olds  in, 
1960.  '  However,  of  the  0*4  year  olds  In  1960,  Taylor  lost  4.8%,  Ada Ir^  lost 
4.^9%,  Montgomery  has  7.1%  fewer,  Ringgold  lost  5.4%,  and^  Adams  ^ad  8.0% 
fewer  10-14  year,.olds.  In  1970. 

"r  r        .        '  ■  ' 

The  losses  were  greater  In  the  next  5  year  cohort.    Union  County  had 

5,6%  fewer  15-19  year  olds  In  1970  than  5-9  year  olds  In  1960.  Clarke 

lost  aa.6%«  Taylor  lost  18.0%,  Adair  had  a  *2).8%,  Ringgold  and  A4ams  a 

-29.1%.    Meanwhflet  Decatur,  for  some  reason,  experienced  a  46.7%  growth 

In  this  age  groups  perhaps  |>ecause  of  the  availability  of  higher  education 

In  that  county, ' 

The  greyest  loss^  however,  occurred  In  the  next  fly^  year  category, 
10-14  year  olds  In  1960  vs.  20-24  year  olds  In  1970.    Even  Union  County 
lost  nearly  half  of  that  population  with  a  loss  of  43.1%.    All  other  counties 
lost  more  than  half:    Clarke  -52.4%;    Kbntgomery  -53.5%J^   Taylor  -6b. 8%; 
Adams  r:61.5%;  Adair  ^^2.3%;  Ringgold  -64.3%;  and  Decatpr  -65.2%.  ^ 

.  There  is  a  continued  drop  In  the  next  five  year  cohort,  ranging  from 
25.3%  In  Union  County  to  -54.3%  In  Ringgold.    These  losses  are  even  more 
striking  t^en  one  realizes  there'had  already  been^a  significant  loss  In 
previous  years. 

Other  conclusions  that  mlgh(  be  draxm  concemlng  Tableo  IS*A  through 
Table  IX-H  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  readep.    These  tables  do^ 
however,  provide  the  basic  data  for  Table  VIII  and  Figures  F  and.Q.  * 
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Th^e  ds  undoubtedly  a  significant  migration  ulthln .  the  boundaries. 
of.Area  XV.i  Tables  IX-A  Jthrough  IX-J  displsy  the  age  group  comparisdns  ^ 
,  fpr  each  of  the  counties  of  Area  XV.     No  horizontal  or  diagonal  ^change 
polumns  are  shown,  though  from  the  raw  data  presented,  if  desired,  they 
can  be  easily  calculated. 

A  sunmiary  of  *  some  of  the  pertinent  findings  of  such  a  county-by-county 
oomparison  foiltows;   *  /  ' 

Even  though  all  counties  in  Area  3CV  lost  population  between  I960  and 
L970,  sojne  counties  Lost  substantial  numbers.    The  smallest -loss  was  in 
Jefferson  county  with  -0.3%.    Mahaska,  Appanoose>  and  Lucas,  with  losses 
of  6.07o,  6.3%,  and  7.07^  respectively  were  in  the  .middle  range  of  losses, 
while  Wapello  lost  8.6%  -     The  i:emainder  of  ^the  counties  lost  in  eKcess  of 
10%;  Keokuk  -10.0%,  Monroe  -10.6%,  Davis  -10,8%,  Van  Buren  -11,6%,  and 
Wayne  -14. 2%. 

A  study  of  the  five  year  age  groups  reveals  that'  there  weire  appre- 
ciably smaller  numbers  of  0-4  year  olds  in  all  counties  in  1970  th^n  In.  ^ 
I960;  Jefferson  -23^1%;  Appanoose  .-26. 2%;  Mahaska  -27.7%;  Van  Buren  -30. 5%^ 
iucas  -31.7%;^^fWapello  ,-55.9%;  Keokuk  -36.27*;  Mcftiroe  -38.0%;  Wayne  -39,6%; 
and  Davis  -4ll8%. 

A  look  at  the  diagonal 'change  reveals  more  inter-county  differences. 
There  was  a  los^  of- 0-4  year  olds,*by  the  time  they  reached  10-14,  in 
^11  counties  but  ^two.     Appanoose  hadp2.87.  more  10-14  year  olds  than  would  . 
be  expecfedv  and  I^ucas  county  gained  7.7%.     However,  Keokujk  county  lost 
0.9%,  Van  Buren  lost  1.8%,  Jefferaon  had  2.1%  fewer,  Davis  lost  2.7%,< 
Monroe  lost  3.27^,  Wayne  had  6.0%,  Mahaska  'a  minus  11^6%,  and  Wpello  Jost 
11.7%..  "  . 

In  the. next  five  year  cohort,  5-9  years  old  in  1960,  and  15-19  year 
olds  in  1970,  ttjere  were  greater  losses.    Appanoose  gained  8.2%,  ^^^^ 
Jefferson  lost  4.7%,  >lahaska  had  -8.2%,  Lucas  lost  12. 95J',^'^nroe  and  Wayne 
each  lost  17.4%,  Wapello  had  17.6%  fewer,  Davis  had  a  minus  19.3%,  Van 
Buren  -23.1%,  and  Keokuk  -24.2%,  v 

For  some  reason  Jefferson' county  had  a  22.9%  increase  tn  the  number 
of  10-1^  year  olds  as  20^24  year  olds.     However,  th6  most  significant 
flosses  occurred' in  this  age  category  in  all  Qther  counties  in  Area  XV. 
The  losses  ^ere  aiS^follows:    Mahaska  -24^1%,  Appsnoose '-39*4%,  Wapello^ -^46 . 1%, 
Wayne  -54.47.,  Lucas  -5^1.7%,  Monroe  r55.3%,  Keokuk  -56.5%,  Davis.  -57.9%, 
and  van  Buren  -60.5%.  .  ,  ,  ' 

These  data  are  even  more  striking  when  one  realize^  that  there  bad 
already  been  a  significant  loss  of  persons  in  earlier  age  groups.  ^ 

Other  conclusions^ that  might  be  dratm  concerning  Tables  IX-A  through 
table  IX-^  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the. reader.     These  tables  do, 
however,  provide  the  basic  data  for  Table  VII  j^d  Figures  P  and  Q, 

It  may  be  of  some  Interest  to  look  at  Area  XV  in  regard  to  total 
po^nilation;  especially  as  it  rela'bes  to  the  phenomenon  of  migration*  The 
Iowa  Development  Commission    suggests  that  migration  can  be  estimated  by 
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,,    There  Is  undoubtecl Ly  a  significant:  migration  withir.  the  boundaries  ' 
of  Area  XVI.    Tables  IX -A  through  IX --D  display^  the  age  group  comparisons 
for^each  of  the. counties  of  Area  XVI,  yNo  horizontal  or  diagonal  change  ^ 
columns  arc  sliowr./  though*  from  thfe  raw  dat'o^  pre^ented^  if  desire^,  they 
can  be  easily  ^ralcuLated.  *        *  '  . 

A  summary  of  some  t>f  the  pertinent  findings  of  'such  a  ct)unty^by- 
county  comparison  follows-:  '  ■  * 

Two  of  the  counties  of  Area  XVI ,  Des  Moiqes  and  Louisa  'hid  populati^on 
increases  between  1960  and  1970.  The  increases  were  S.3Ti  and  3,8%  respec^* 
tively.    Lee  County  lost  2.77.  an<^  Henry  lost  0.4%  during  the"  same  decades  ' 

By  cbeckin^  the  five  year  age  groupings  we  find  that  Louisa'  County 

had  L3.p7v  fewer  persons  under  5  years  of  age  in  1970  th^n  in  I960..  Henry 

County  tiad  13.2%  fewer,  Des  Moines  County  16.3%,  and  Lee  County  had  25.3% 

fewer  0-4>«ear*  aids  in  1970  than  in  I960.  ^ 

By  studying' the  diagonal  changes  on  a  county-^by-^coubt^  basis  other  ^ 
interesting;  findings  may  be  found.    Louisa  County  ^had"  9 ^t%  morfe  lG-14  year 
olds  in  1970  than  0-4. year  olds  in  I960.'   Henry  County  g^ned"8.>7%  in  the 
sajne  cohort  in  the  same  decade.     Des  Moities  County  suffered  a  lo3§  of^L,8^^ 
an4^|.ce  County  Lost  5^9%  of  the  number  of  0-4  year  olds  ii\  I960  by  1970.  ' 

Only  l^^i^  Cqunty  experienced  a  growth  In  the  next  f  ive*  yefir  cohort, 
L2.9%.     Des  Moines  County  lost  l0,4%,  Louisa  lost  7. 9%, .and  Lee  County 
Lost  tL.8%of  5-9  year  olds  by  the  time  they  reached  L5-19; 

,  .  .  .  '     -  ^ 

Xi^e  most  *;i^^nif icartt  disparity  occurs  in  the  next  five  year  age 
category.     Henry  County  had  12.9%  fewer  20-24  year  ol<3^  thaij  expected  in 
L970.     be5  Moines  Cbunty*  Lost  19.6%  In  tiie  same  age  gtoup .    Lee  County 
suffered  a  35.27*  drop,  and  Louisa  County  lost  45.6%  of  this  age  cohort 
in  the  decade  of  the  l960's.  ^  *  ' 

In  Henry  Country  only  did  the  losses  increase  even  further  in  the 
15"L9  year,  category  before  they  reached  25-29  years  of  age.  ,  ' 

Other  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  concerning  Tables  IX-A  ' 
through  Table  pC-D  at^fe  left  to  the  disfcretion  of  the  reader.    These  tables 
do,  however,  -provide  the  basic  data  for  Table  VIII  and  Figures  P  and  Q. 

It  ^y  be  pf  some  interest  to  look  at  Area  XVI  in' regard  to  total 
popuLition,  especially  cfs  it  relates  to  the  phenomenon  of  migration.  The 
Iowa  .Development  Commission  ^Suggests  that  Migration  can  be  estimated  by 
^iubtractin.^;  birthsi  and  adding' deaths  to  net  population  charge.    The  resul- 
tant number  represents  migratio..,  positive  ^r  negative,   in  rejtetion  to  a' 
^;:"von  ar*^'i  ^    T'lb'e  X.  t^\<^^\\ys  this  factor  for  Area  XVI. 

—  ■  "t  ■ 
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TABLE  IX  A 
1970  POPULATIO'h 

ALLAMAKEE  COURTY 


ALL  AGBS  

UNDER  1  YEAR. 

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS,  


TE&RS. 


4  TEARS.. 

5  YEARS.... 

6  YEftBS. , . , 
.   ^  YEARS... 

8  VBARS..-. 

9  YEARS... 

10  YEARS.. 

*     ll*  YEARS.*. 
1-2  YEARS.. 

13  YEARS.. 

14  YEARS.. 

15  YEARS.. 

16  YEARS.. 
17-  YEARS.. 
18  YEARS.. 

.^19  YEARS.. 
^20  YEARS,. 


21  YEARS  AND  Oy£R. 

UHDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14 
J.5  TO-19 


20  Tfi%h.  Yl 
25  T0.29\YEAHS.:.'. 

30  SO  34  YEARS. . . . 

35  TO  39  YEARS. 

40  JO  44  YEARS^.,... 

45  TdT  49  YEARS  

50  TO, 54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  ^  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  , 

70  TO  7A  YEAitS...„, 

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  i4  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AHD  OVER.. 

UNDER  18  YEARS  . 

62  YEARS  AND'  OVER. . 
65  YE&RS  AKD^O\ 
MEDIAN  AGE. 


TOTAL 

'  mLE 

FERULE  -i*" 

1960  FOPULA 

M4,968 

77425  ' 

7,543 

15,982 

219  ' 

•  110 

109 

37a 

212  . 

120 

92 

393 

241 

124 

117 

382 

-  255 

117 

t38 

356 

^  288 

-140 

148 

382 

^  268 

144 

ISO 

315 

168 

147 

356- 

.  •  325 

164 

161 

370 

331 

160 

171 

361 

■  317 

171 

146 

'  368 

'344  " 

J  J  J 

336 

177 

159 

> 

338 

333 

181 

152 

336 

323 

172 

151 

334 

364 

170 

194 

'  278 

339 

184 

155 

281 

337 

166 

171 

282 

3:^3 

163  . 

170 

281 

'  237 

117 

120 

184 

161 

77 

84  - 

148 

139 

76  . 

83 

120 

8,931 

.4,342 

4,589  ^ 

9,351 

1,-215  ' 

611 

,  604 

1,891- 

*  1,556 

>  807 

•  ^  749 

,.i.ip5 

i,7oa 

882 

818 

1,^9 

1,407 

707 

700 

1,176 

707 

350 

357 

697 

726 

371 

355 

724 

636 

'323  . 

'313     '  . 

809 

651., 

'    319  / 

332 

803 

\  740 

370 

370 

902 

831 

419 

412  ■  ■ 

873 

-^.851  • 

.  420' 

431 

794 

811 

396 

\ 

415 

797 

,  743 

362 

381 

792 

673  . 

319 

354 

768 

648 

309 

339^ 

603 

'  512 

243 

269 

404 

310 

127 

183 

270 

251 

90 

161 

145 

5,480  ' 

*  2,813 

2,667 

'  6,179 

2,et22 

.1,292 

1,530 

2,665 

2,394 

>  ,       1,088  ■ 

1,306  ^ 

2,190' 

31.4 

29.8 

33.0 

30.4 

ERIC 
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•  TABLE  IX^  / 
1970  POPIHATIOB 


CHICKASAW  C 


UHDER  I   J 

I  YEAR.  ..'  / 

3  YBABSi  * 

'    4  YEARS  ^. 

5  YEARS.  1  

6  YEARS.   

7  YEARS   ' 

8  YE&RS  

9  YEARS  

10  YEfliRS  .,   f- 

J 

.     II  YEARS  

•  12  YEARS.  i. 

13  YEARS...  :  

14  YEARS^  . .'  

15  YBftJlS  ■  

16  YEARS;..  

^  17  TCEARS  »......-. 

18  YEf^BS^  •  •  ^  .  • '•  

_  _19  YEARjS;.....-  

''TfcO  Y^tiRS    , 

YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
\  ■  ^ 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  .TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS.'.  

15  TO  19  YEARS  , 

20  TO  24  YEARS,-.....' 
25  TQ  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34'  YEARS   \ 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40'T0  4A  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

^  50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  ^EARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  ^ 

70'*T0  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  S4  YEARS.. 
85  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 

,  UNDER  18  YEARS...... 

-  .^^^2  YEARS  AND  OVER. , . 
,  9^  YEARS  AND  OVER. . .  ^ 
MEDIAH  AGE  


TOIAI* 

14,969 
239^ 
245  *i 
261 
293 
301 
323 

368'  ^ 
3^3- 
350 

•  351 
^71 

347 
348 
308 

'  344 
316 
223 
t43 

•  108\ 
8,712 

1  1,339, 
1,710 
1,766 
1,334 

•  699 
771 

794 
§83 
823 
779 
784 
772, 

697 
620 
563 
,  398 
241 
196 

5,783 
2,409 
2.018 
29.1 


/ 


ERIC 


7,406 
*.113 
128 
135 
135 
.^140 

*  163 

'  l/S 
152  . 
199 
180 
193 

) 

166 
204 
177- 
•  '178 
L66 

■  172 
IV  5 
113 
73 
46 
4,219 

651 
871 
918 
701 
323 
385 

394 
350 
-  414 
377 
387 
402 

351 
261 
'  241 
185 
1  107 

•  68 

2,953 
.  IfOSS 
882 
28.1 
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500 


FIS1ALE 


1^ 


60 


2,830 
1,321 
1,136- 
30.1^ 


POPULATION 

15,0^4 
^    357  . 

349 

351 
„  348 

343  , 

325 

341  . 
'  335  , 
.•340 
•  306 

320 

338 
329 
305 
?69 
251  ^ 

,258 

266' 
^192 

'  132 
134., 

1,748 
1,647 
1,561 
1 ,099 

705 

682 

846 
850 
870 
870 
799 
725 

• 

748 
658 
505 
382 
2Q5 
134 

5,731 
2,332 
1,884 
30.4 
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TABLE  IX  C 
1970  -POPWATION 


CLAYTON  COUHTY 


AU.  AGES  

UNDER  1  YBfiR  

1  YEAR  

2  YEAftS  ;..T'«- 

^ '3  YEARS   1. 

4  YEARS.  ,1. 

5  YEARS  . 

it 

6  TG&BS  4  *  * 

7  YE&RS^  

8  YEARS  ■  

9  YE&aS.\  

10  YEARS   * 

11  YEARS..:  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS   

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16-YEARS  

17  YEARS   

18  YEARS  

^•^9  YEARS  .-  

Wo  YEARS  

21-  YEARS  AMD  .OVER. .  . 

UtlpER  5 'YEARS  ' 

,       5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO,  14-YEARS  

15- TO,  19  YEARS  

20  TO- 24  YEARS..  . 
25  TO  29  YEARS...... 

30  to  34  YEARS  

*    35  TO  39  YEARS'.  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEAaS_^  

-50  TO, 54  YEARSTr.  ... 
55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  Y^ffiS  

65  TO  69  YEARS..-  

70  TC  74  YBAKS  

75  «0  79  YEARS  

80  TO  d4  YEARS..  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UMQBR  18  YEARS  • 

62  YEARS  AKD  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
MEDIAN  AGE   


ERIC 


r 


TOTAL 

MALE  . 

t  DUO 

in 

lU  }  Z  J  0 

327 

156 

321 

163 

,,326 

176 

317 

165 

338 

182 

JO  J. 

391 

197 

429' 

224 

^  427 

211 

452 

«  234 

240 

484 

236 

456 

238 

472  ' 

239 

443 

218 

406 

213' 

452. 

224 

423 

201 

.  324 

181 

212 

J 

187 

>/.  86 

12,604'  ^ 

6.153 

1,629  ■ 

842 

2^062 

1.058 

2,307 

1.171 

1,817 

926 

974 

459 

1.013 

532 

.935 

453 

1,003 

493 

-  I . 143 

588 

,1,124 

553 

1.221 

•  621 

1,2U1 

609 

,  l,l'OA 

533 

964 

493 

■  806 

342 

633  ' 

293 

.  392 

.     .  174 

275 

96 

7,279 

3,709 

3,726 

1.703 

3,07* 

1.398 

32,7  . 

31.4 

FSIALE 

10.370 
-  171 
.  158 
150 
152  ' 
156 
171 

194 
205 
216 
218 
*  '  212 

248  ■ 

218 

233 

225, 

193 

228 

222 

143 
.  105 

101  ^ 
6.451 

787  . 
1,004 
1,136 
.891  _ 

515 

481 

-41^2 

5'H) 

555 
*571 

•600 

592 

574 
471 
464 
340 
218 
179 

3.570  J- 
2,023  / 
1.672. 
33.8 


I960  POPULATION 

21.962^ 
460 
492 
504 
462 
451 
449 


454 
•  460 
,  468 
34 
4^2 

.  456 
48& 
459 
360, 
f  3'69 

399 
368 
253 
188 
18^ 
1:^.393 

2,369 
-e;2fi5 
2.176 
1.577 
991 
1.059 

.1.179 
1,224 
1,347 
1.3i»4 

-  1.303 
1,142 

•1.051 
U026 
803 
586 
322 
218 

7.946 
3.585 
2.955 
32.3 
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V  ^  ^ 

■r  n 
r  . 

^  2 
3  Yl 

^TTE^Cig,,:  

5  YEAJ^.  i.... 

a6  years.  

7  YEAR^w,.  

8.  YEARS  ,  

9  YBAHS:.   

'  10  YBKRS^  

11  YBUiS^..:  

12  YEARS,,.   

13  YEARS  

.  14  YEARS  -  

15  YBAJtS  ;  ^ 

,  16  YEARS.. 1  

'  17  YEARS...  

18  YEARS  ^. 

19  YEARS...:  

0  YEARS..,  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. .. 

UNDER  5  YEARS.'.'.  

5  TO  9  YEARS.;.  

10  TO  14  YEARS*,  .ii., 
15  TO  19  YEARS. 

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

'30  K»  34  YEARS......' 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO'44  YEARS  

,  45  TO  49  YEAk^  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS.  

50  TO  -64  YEARS  

65*  TO  69  YEARS.  

70  TO  74  YEARS..  

75  TO  ■'9  YgARS.  :  

80  TO  d4  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVSR. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  i>. ,'. , 


TABLE  IX  D 

1970  POPUiATtOH 

DEt^AWARE  COUNTY 


TOTAL    .  < 

MALE 

1960  ,K>PULATIO 

18-,.770 

9,307 

9,463' 

18,483 

340 

169  ■  . 

.  171 

438 

355 

185 

170 

493 

3  74 

^  187 

187 

478 

374 

-   156  ^ 

188 

^  473 

42d 

221 

203 

496 

423 

'  204 

219  - 

44  i 

220  V 

221 

447 

219 

244 

46(V' 

4JC 

226 

2i2 

.  415 

^  47  L 

225  * 

-  246 

440 

47L 

y  237 

234 

.  398 

491 

247 

244 

'   ^  393 

45o 

252  ^ 

.  .  204 

'i  464 

469 

231  , 

238  ' 

384 

481 

260 

2^1 

324 

'213 

208 

35S 

422  ■ 

210 

.  212 

328 

436 

224- 

21:2 

.  314 

310 

183 

127 

204 

181  ^ 

85 

96 

165 

82 

'  83 

L7  1 

5,0^1 

5,32L 

10  ,465 

L  >b69 

948  ' 

ft 

,■921  . 

2,379 

1,094 

1,142 

.   1  ,227  * 

1,141 

1,903 

1.7/0 

915 

855  . 

1,369 

.463 

486 

872 

8^1 

427 

454 

941 

• 

.  479 

-  '451 

1,026 

865 

i  436 

449 

1,102 

497 

491 

1 ,045 

1 ,010 

,    494  • 

516 

947 

963 

.  490 

•  473 

■  905 

860 

431 

*  429 

850  y-;^ 

'  812  ^  ^ 

.  401 

411 

817 

697 

,  333  ^ 

.    ■,  364 

717 

639 

298 

341 

610 

41*; 

179 

236 

423 

268 

108 

180 

•  =  231 

2LG 

87 

123  , 

150- 

/ ,  /  :>2 

,  3,916 

3,836 

7,478 

:^,;2b 

1,234 

1 ,494 

2,621 

2,244? 

1,005 

).',244 

2,131 

26.  1 

25.1. 

.  27.1 

27*8  * 

2-4  ID 

502 


TABLE  IX  E 

1970  POPtttATIOH 


AI^  AGES  ).. 

UNDER  1  YE6Kj_;_^^.. 

1  YEAR, . . .  rrrr:^ . . . . 

2  TEARS   

3  YE&RS  f... ... 

4.  YEARS... ^  

5  YEARS..:.,  1.. 

6  YBAKS  

7  YEAKS  ^  

8  YEARS..   

,9  YEARS  

10  YE^RS  :  ..  . 

11  YEARS.  

12  YEARS.  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS.,  

15  YEARS. . .'.  \  . . . 

> 

16  YEARS.   

17  YEARS;  ....... 

18  YEARS...:.".  

19  lEARS  ^  

0  '"TSAR'S  ****^****  *^*  * 

21  YEARS  AND-OVER.*. . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  ... 

5  TO  9  YEARS.  

10  to'  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  '. . 

20  10  24  YEARS  

=0-5  TO -29  YEARS.. f/..  ' 

30  TO  34  YEARS'  _  , 

35  10*39  YEARS..:...  ' 

40  TO.  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS...... 

50  TO  54  YEARS.  

55  TO  59jrEARS..  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS......  * 

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  T0^79  YEARS  ^ 

80  TO'  S4  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

* 

UNDER  18  "YEARS  

^62  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 
)5  YEARS  AND -OVER... 
MEDIAN  AGE  


.   DUBUQUE  COt^TY 

'  TOTAL  HALE   .  '  '  FQIALE 

vj-  "     '  .- 

90,609  43,932*  46,677 

-  l,82d  9§8   ,  870 

1,748  ^  '  896  '    ■  852 

L,804  917  887 

1,928  .  .971  '  957 

2,016  .1,004     *  1,012 

2,U7  1,135  *  982 


1960  .FOFUtATION 

80,048 
2,214  ^ 

.^»196 
2,071 
2,054  ■ 
2,074 
1 , 906 


2, lid 
2,208* 

-.2,155 
2,161  ' 

,  2,269 

1,085 
1,158 
1,103 
1,104 
1,147 

^ .  1.033 

1,050  ■ 
*  I. -052  . 

•  *      1,057  ^ 
1 , 122 

1,857 
I,'775 
I,Q05 
L,7I4 
1,622 

2,104 

•  ?,093  ; 

"     2,061  ^ 

*  2,055 
1,837 

* 

1,084 
1,026 
,1,084 
1,006 
911 

1,020 
1,067 

977 
1,049  - 

926 

1,554 
\  1^,568 
^  1,462 
'1,099 
I,UO 

1,812 
1  , 75a 

919 

,  880 
958 
898 
779 

22,909 

893 
'  878 
925 
91 L 
897 

•    V,  26,260 

1,219 

1,25*- 
.  ^544  • 

1 ,448  ' 

1,286  ' 
43,196 

■    \  ' 

-  9,32^ 
10,5«2  . 

7,131 
:*  5.312 

4,746 
5,585 
5,347 
4,566 
3,403 
2,634 

4,578 
5,174 
5,235 
4,533 
3,728 
.  2,678 

10,609  S 
'  9,057 
'  7,305 

6,595 

5,509 

4,484 

■  4''.  700 

4,544 
-  4,493 
4j8ti  ■ 
3.754  . 

2,420 
2  ,196 
2,2)2 
2,208 
2,017 
1,785 

2 , 280 
2  ,226 
2,272 
2,285' 
.2,171 
1,969 

4,707 
4,728 
4,463 
4,183^ 
3,69r 
1  3,486 

.J,2(S5 
2,852 
2.324 
1,842 

^l,I65 

835 

1^428 
1,166  . 
868 
656, 
407 
228 

1,857 
,  .  1,686 
1,456 
.  I,l«6 
-  7-3(8 
,  605 

■  2,959  . 
2,790 
2,216 
1,675 

970 

621 

i 

36,072  , 
10,883 
9,016 
23.9 

18,388 
4,148 
3,325 
22.5 

L     17,684  . 
^    .  6,735 

.5,691  ' 
25,2 

30,57^ 
10,047 
'  ^272 
26.1 

ERIC 


2-5lE 


~iiU>  AGES..-   

UKpER  I  TBLR  

1  jf  EAR..  ^   

2  YEARS  

3  years:  

4  YEARS  

3  YfiAJGtS*  ••••••••  y  •  • 

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS...  

8  YEARS... „•  

,9  YEARS  

xo  y^rS....^./.  '. 

11  YEARS  

^  12  years;  

r  13' years  

.  ^  14  YEARS  

15  YEARS...  

16  Y^ARS  

17  YEAE^  

18  YEARS  : :  

L9  YEARS* 

'^^0  YEARS  

Wl  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 

under"  5  YEARS  ... 

:  5  TO'9  YBARSl.,  i 

10  TO.  14  YEARSf. 
,  15  TO  19  YEAilS  

20  TO,  24  YEARS.\... 
'  •     2^  TO  29  YEARS  

f 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEAR^  

40  TO  44  YEARS..... 

4^^T0  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54 
55  TO  59  YI 

60  TO  64  YEARS,  a.  . . 
65  TO  69  YEARS. ^>f. 

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  j4  YEARS..... 
^5  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . 

OHDER  18  YEARS..... 
-  61"  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
^|&5*YEARS  AND  OVER. 
^MEDIAN  AGE  


t'able  ix"f 
i        1970  '50pulati0m 

"  FATffiTtE  COUNTY 
TOXAI  WALE 


,26,898 
Ul  " 
'415 
430 
436 
4/1 
465 

W 

551 
•  600 
584 

56"4 
.  .  571 
539 
597 
602 

547 

62? 
490 

■   3V«  ' 

2, 163 

2  ,855 
2,734 
"1,693 
r.261  ■ 

1,231 

l,25y. 

1,338 

L,498 

1,487 

1,5l5 

1,306 
1,162  • 
i,055 
820 

299 

9,487  » 
4,635 
3,865 
30.2 


1^145 
1,401 
°1,438 
1,458 
'838 
630 

606 
618 
662 
732' 
720 
733 

652 
504 
491 
353 
214 
91 

4,900 
2,036 
1.653 
27.9 


FBtALE 

13,612 
201 
189 
201 

'  ,20fi 
225 
2^9 

247 
284 
243 
.  279 
2713 

286 
&72 
259  . 
322 
301 

268- 
291 
221 
195 
179- 
8,430 

1,018 
1,292 
1,417 
1,276 
855 
631 

625 
641 
676' 

766  , 

767  ' 
"  782 

654 
658 
564 
467 
315 
208. 

4.587 
2.599 
2.212 
•  32 . 5 


1960  FOPUUTION 

28,581 
643 
638 
596 
604  . 
660 

^  625 

"  624 
684 
570 
'  V561 
539 

^  595 
.610 
.  583 
481 
4&6 

.  .  455 
461 
406 
391 
-.315 
17.072 

3,141 
3,064 
2,808 
«  "2,181  * 
1  ;445 
1.453 

"  1.502  ' 
1.665 
1.677 
1.732 
1.534 
1.443 

1.375 
1.27? 

990 

678  ' 

380 

236 


lb 


10.397 
4,386 
3.561 
30.7 


2~41F 


„     ALL  AGfiS.... 

,  UHDSR  •!  YEfcR...  

'  1  YEAR  *.  

fyEARS....-   • 

3  YEAttS  

4  YEAilS.  

5  YEAKS-,  

§  TB&RS  

7  YEARS  r  

^  YEAKS   

9  YEARS  

.  loirmR^-  

11  YEABS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  ,  

14  Y^ARS  

15  tots  

16  YEARS...  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  /  

19  YEARS  i. 

"^I^O  YEARS  

~21  YEARS  ANp  ,OVER. 

l^R  5  YEARS.  4  

5  TO  9  YEARS.......* 

-     10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS..  

25  TO  29  YEARS  ' 

'     30  TO  34  YEARS  .. 

35  TO  39  YEARU   ' 

40  TO~  44  YEARS  

45  JO  49  YEARS  

■  50^  54  YEARS  

5^  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

)  70  TO  74  YEARS..*.... 
^       75  TO  79  YEARS  :. 

80  TO  34  YEARS  

85' YEARS  AND  OVER.., 

UHDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . , 
^65  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
MEDIAN  AGE...  

ERIC 


TABLE  tX  Q 
1970  FOPttLATION 

4 

HOWARD  COUNTy'"( 
IVEAL  MALE  , 

,     i4^  ^ 
169 
212 
202  , 

209 
234 
257 
^  273 
244 

277 
-  247 
•  269, 

264  . 

"  213 
267 
163 
91 

64  ' 
7.069 

853 
1,175  ■ 
1,233 

993 

422 

457 

if- 

473 
531 

'637 
632 

7  "J'! 

564 
5U 
366 
282 
147 


I960  ^POPULATION 


4.055 

1^70 
35,6 


5.606 

5,336 

12.734 

78 

/  76 

25^ 

72 

97     ,  ' 

256 

70'-J' 

79 

234 

'  94 

■  75 

259 

102 

'  410 

272 

111 

91 

275 

.  '  108 

.  roi  . 

234 

'U4  ^ 

120  , 

290 

139  • 

118, 

279 

137 

136 

273- 

120 

- 

124 

253 

125 

121  . 

264 

137 

140 

2*7 

.  138 

109 

279 

125 

IM. 

236 

^139 

125 

224 

107 

■  106 

'a 
214" 

-136 

131 

236 

"  92  • 

71 

157 

51 

40 

38 

2ft 

•   ■  35 

107 

-  3.382 

• 

'3.687 

7  ,705 

•  416 

437 

1.323 

609 

566 

1.351 

645 

638 

1.329 

525 

•  473 

919 

196 

22^ 

483 

^  227 

.  230 

567 

229 

244 

72A 

253 

278 

637 

328 

309 

80| 

320 

312 

772 

369  ^ 

381 

72^ 

345  • 

354 

'  654 

319 

343 

635 

271 

293 

586 

231 

'280 

439 

156 

210- 

,  338 

111 

171 

207 

56 

91 

137 

2,052 

2.003 

4.677 

1.0 12\ 

1.249 

0      2 , 138 

325  * 

1.045 

1.757 

34,0 

36.9' 

32.7 

2-41G 

505 


TABLE-  IX  H 
1970  POFliUTION 
^  WINNESHIEK  COUKTV* 


ALL  AG^  r  *. 

UNDER  1   

1  YBMt  *  

2  YBUtS   

3  YBiRS  

4  YBffiS  

5  t  MS  

6  YBAKd  

7  YEARS....  

p  YEWEtS  

9  TB&aS  

10  YEARS  

>  11  Y&ftRS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEiuis...;:.  

14  YfiARS. . ;  ^ 

15  YBUlS. .'  " 

1«  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

0  ¥EAR$...^  : 

21  YEARS  A^  OVER. . . 

UHDCR  S'YEARS. . . 

5  .TO.  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS...... 

15  TO  19  YEARS. . . . . . 

20  TO  2'>  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  .TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55-50  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS.  

65  TO  69  Y&iBS  

70  TO  74  YEARS,. .J.. 

75  TO  79 -YEARS  

80  TO  $4  YEARS  

83  YEARS  AMD  OVBK.  . . 


UNDER  18  YSABS....... 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND , OVER.  .\ 
»^IAN  AGE  


21,758 
316 
.  325 
303 
356 
349 
426 

422 
422 
.  -45& 
"  ,  447 
481 

461 
459 
455 
467 
436 

437 
401. 

'  -674 
769 
'624 

12,270 

.  1,649 
2,1/5 
2,323 
2,717 
1,897 
943 

938 
$61 
f,055 
1,093 
1,079 
1,010 

983 
941 
836 

563 
319 
276 

7,421 
3,498 
2,935 
25.6 


HALE  ' 

PStALE 

1960  POPULATION 

10,818 

21 ^651 

'l7A 

142 

521  ■ 

170 

155 

523 

148 

155  ■■ 

.  •  489 

195 

\  161 

.193 

156 

210 

216 

■   443  " 

225 

197 

,  'H68 

225 

;97 

*  .^^6 

•  221 

237 

459- 

210^ 

237 

'  432 

.'  254  * 

227 

438 

-  237 

.  224 

3«8 

243 

216. 

396 

2j.a 

■"377  , 

239  ^ 

228 

344 

230 

206 

328 

226  , 

211 

332 

195 

'  ,  206 

336 

319  ' 

".355 

.491 

-  352 

.  417 

*    ■  458' 

,  ,  321 

303 

420 

5,994 

,  6,276 

12,554  < 

769 

2,551 

1,091. 

1,084 

2,238  ' 

1,210  ^ 

1,113 

I , 943  , 

1,322 

1,395 

1,945 

978 

919  ' 

1,497 

463  , 

480 

1,074 

459 

479 

1,131 

483  , 

476 

1,195 

541 

514 

1,173 

559  - 

534 

1 , 12a 

545 

534  ' 

1,113^'  ' 

491 

519 

1,075 

474. 

5&9 

1,068 

446 

495  " 

850 

384 

■'.  452 

682 

266  U 

297 

525  . 

L32' 

281  ' 

94 

182 

L90 

3,832= 

3,589 

7,728 

1,587 

1,511 

3,168 

1,322 

1,613 

2,528 

24.6 

S  27.0 

28.0 

Rir 


2-4IH  . 


AIXAGES  t...'.t^ 

"'  URDER  1  YEAR. .        . . 

l.YE&R.;  

^    -        2  YEARS  

3  YEfcRS   %. 

.   '  4  YEARS  ■.  

5  Yfij^  .,   .'. . 

6  YEARS  

"   ^   *   7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

d  YEARS  

-  10  YEARS  

11  YEARS...,  

12  YEARS  1  

13  YBUiS..  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  -.  

Ifi?  YEARSj^  

.  17  YEARS.. ^  . 

18  YEARS   

19  YEARS  

S     20  YEARS,..'...  

21  YEARS  AID  OVER. . '. 

UNDER  5  YEARS....... 

.   /-  -5  TO  9  YEARS  

,    ;        .  lO  ^  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

2p  TO  24  YEARS..-,... 
25  TO  29;  YEARS. 

.30  TO  34  YEARS   ' 

,   *         ■35  TO  39  YEARS...'.-.. 

40  TO  44  YEARS  , 

45  TO  49  YEARS.-  

.   50  TO  54  YEARS^  . . 
.        ,      55  .10  59  YEARS... 

-     .  .60  TO  6?  YEARS  

' :    6^'iTo  6^  Years  

-"'^0  T0°  7J^  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  34  YEARS  

85  Y^RS  AND  OVER... 

UHDBR  18  YEARS....'. 
62  YEARS  AND  dVSR. . t 
65  yEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 
MEDXAN  j(«SE  


^TABLE  IK  A 
1970  K>PUUTION 

CERR0  CORJX)  COONIY 


TOIAL 

^  MULE 

FaiALE 

I960 

49  335 

*  * 

J  ^  7Q1 

AO  ft  OA 

734 

"393 

341 

1 ,073 

707 

351 

356 

1,145  . 

6t3 

,344  > 

329. 

1,165 

,  702 

354 

348. 

1,102 

'    756  ■ 

403 

353'  " 

1,106 

802 

420 

^  1  109 

864 

457, 

40'7 

^  1,119 

927 

480 

447 

1,113 

1,028 

522 

506 

1,152 

992 

500 

,492 

998 

1 ,031 

547  ■ 

484 

981 

1,054 

'  541 

513 

935 

1,042 

52t* 

521 

1 ,039 

1,015 

504 

^11  , 

941  . 

1,023 

502 

521 

745 

1,034 

,  ?33 

>  5&1 

748 

1,037 

518 

773 

'  504 

'    ,  768 

l,i54 

572 

582 

680 

970  , 

469 

501  ■ 

563 

714     :  * 

308 

406 

541 

30,050 

13,801' 

'  16^249 

30,098 

3,572 
4,613 
5,165 
5.221 

'3,o^a. 

2,608. 

2^523 
2^511 
3,023 
3,018 
2,888 
2,511 

2,253 
1,943 
1,635 
1,?97 
868 
t?5.91 

i6*,%47 

■6,3?4- 
.  30.8 


y 


1,845 

2,379 

2,234 

•  2,615  ^ 

2^550 

2,596» 

2/^25 

1,356 

1O39 

1,263 

1,345 

1,226 

1,297  - 

1 , 148  . 

* 

1 , 363  ^ : 

1,476 

1,547 

1,455 

1.563 

1,360 

'1.528 

1,196 

1,315 

i;o6o 

1,193 

'  846 

'1,097 

^  650  " 

985 

556.^ 

741 

328 

,540V 

■'"189 

402  - 

8,394 

8,053 

3,l75 

4,453  X 

*"S',765 

■28, f 

■  32.6 

2-4U 


507 


5,591 
5,491 
,  4,641 
■  3,532 
2,582 
.2,7V5 

3,Ji02 
3,213 
3,053 
2  826 
2,626 
'2,350 

2,198 
2,04^ 
,  1,660 
1,097 
635 
433 

as,  012 
7il92 
'5,874 
30.6 


7CXAL 


ALL  AG^  

UNDER  1  TEAR. 

1  YEARi  

2  YEARS.;  

3  YE^itS  

■4  YEARS  

5  YUBS  


YEARS. 


8  YEft^  

9  YEARS  

10  YE&RS..  

hi  YEARS.  I  

12  YEARS..;  

13  YEARS  ^ 

14  KEARS..'  » 

15  YEARS......  ... 

16  YEARS.!;  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARSi  

L9  YEARS  

20  YEARS.. C  

21  YEARS  AND. OVER.'..* 

UND^  5  YEARS. . . .' 

5'iro  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19*YEAilS  

'  20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

*30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40,  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  ' TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS...... 


^    TABLE  iXB  . 
197O.FO?aUT10N< 

FLOYD  COUNTY 
HALE 

*9,654 
*  156 
,  .  160, 
168 
165 
191 
209 

215 
184 
.  188 
219 
230  , 

.J    ■■  - 


I960  POPULATZOH 


60  TO 
65  TO 
70  TO 
75  TO 
80  TO 


64  YEARS... 
69  YEARS..., 
74  YEARS. . . 
79  YEARS.. . 
$4  YEARS... 


85  YGftRS  AND  OVER.., 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER.. 
MEDIAN  AGE  


,  375 

180 

195 

432 

438 

227 

.  433 

378 

183 

195 

46Q 

423 

225  ^ 

,  198 

334 

,394 

'  193  / 

.  201 

351 

J-  ^ 

.211  / 

■•■  vsa 

.    ^'  350 

402 

193  ' 

.  209 

.  383 

320 

156 

164 

252 

211 

114 

,-97 

.  ^  207 

1 

/J 

12.306 

5.814 

.  6,492 

12,854 

1.661 

*  V 

•840 

821 

2,228 

1,933 

1,015 

918 

2,190 

2,058 

1,045 

1,013 

2,09& 

1,720 

867 

853 

1,543 

977 

431 

546 

1 ,017 

■  1,195 

591 

604 

1,021 

1,031 

524   .  ,  ^ 

507 

1,245 

937 

450     .  ' 

487 

1,308 

1,107 

531 

576 

1,371 

1,164 

560 

-604 

1,272 

1,270 

620  ■ 

650 

1,126 

.  1,091 

552 

539 

974 

996 

489 

507 

932 

m 

362 

410 

892 

681 

290 

391 

767 

563. 

221  - 

342 

583 

405 

158 

247' 

317 

299 

108 

191 

220 

6.841 

■3,497  *  * 

3,344 

7,598 

3,295 

1,4>8 

1,877  , 

3,338 

2.720^ 

1,581  ..^ 

2,779 

31.9 

-  30-4 

33.4 

31.8 

^2-AlB 

i 

■  }  '508 

V 


ALL  AGES  " 

UNDER  1  YEUt  

1  Y£AR«  •  •  •  •  • 

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  ;  

4  YEARS  7. 

5  YEAKS  i.  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  , 

■  8  YEARS  V  * 

9  YEARS  ^. . 

10  YEARS  

11  YEARS  

^  12  YEARS   

13  YEARS  '.. 

14  YEAH3...-LV  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS.,  i   

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS   • 

*9  YEARS....  

20  YEARS  

2 1  YtARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

'5  TO  9  YEARS.;  .' 

10  TO  14  YEARS   ^ 

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS   * 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS.  

55  TO  59  YfiARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS... 
70  TO  74  YEARS. X... 

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  54  YEARS, ..... 
85  YEARS  AHD  OVER... 

UNDER  18  YEARS  * 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 
'    MEDIAN  AGE  ■] . 


13,255 
161 
■  145 
177 
'  182 
210 
199 

223 
V  261 
246 
258 

^  294 

252 
274 
257 
284 
^  290 

281 
26? 
217 
115 
106 
.8,554 

875 
1,187 
1,361 
'  1,172 
581 
642 

645 
680 
810 
839 
809 
.  800 

764 
625 
561 
442 
304 
158 

4,263 
2,505 
2,090 
36.2? 


TABLEJX  C 
■  1970  jpOPlEATION 

PRAdKLIN  COUtPTY- 
MALE 


£EfjiALE 


1960  FOPULAXION 


ERIC 


6,450 

88  . 
106 
93 

106 
132. 
•  110 

.  it 

127 
140  ' 
126' 
137 
169 

147 
145 
124 
63 
52 

431 
•  576 
684 
648 
272 
322 

310 
M2 
400 
392 
384 
399 

394 
287 
252 
198 
132 
57 

2,152 
1,138» 
926 
34.7 

2-4 IC 

509 


6,805 

.71 
.  75 

100 
94 

104 

106 

-    117  ' 
129 
136- 
123 

'  140 

125* 
134 
,  131 

147  ~y 

121 

134 
124 

93 

52 

54 
4,495 

444 
611 
677 
524 
309 
320 

335 
368 
^  410 
447 

,425 
401 

370 
338 
309 
244 
172 
101  ' 

2,111 
1,367 
1,164 
37.5 


5,402 
2,366 
1,915 
32.8 


TABLE  IX  D 

1970  rnvtOA'sios 

HANCOCK  pOUNT7 


\ 


J 


£r|c 


ALL  AGES..  

UNDER  1   t . ' 

^  V£A^*  ••• 

2  YEARS  V 

3  YEARS   

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

'6  YE^  :  

7  YEARS   

8  Y2ti£S.  

9  YEARS  : . 

:10  YEARS  

11  Yms   

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS    

14  YEARS...  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS,..  

17  YEARS..;  

;  18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  " 

20  YEAp  

21  YEARS  AW  OVM. . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  .... 

(lO  TO  14  years;.!... 
'l5  TO.  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS   - 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO -44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS.  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YBIRS  

70  TO  74  ^ARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  44f  YEARS  * 

35  YSARS  Aia>  OVER. . . 

UNDBE  18  YEARS...-..., 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . ; 
65ifEARS  AND.  OVER... 
MEDIAN  AGE..  


TOTAL 

13,227 
193 
206 
211 
,186 
2i8 
244 

2*5 
260 
250 
264 
273 

^  283 
279 
303 
318 

.  301 


r  28 
295 
194 
144 
106 

8,173 


1,014 
1,263 
1,456 
1,215 
583 
655 

667 
630 
750 
808 
805 
751 

700 
589 
505 
406 
265 
165 

4,610 
2,335 
1,930 
33,2 


MALE 

FEMALE 

1960  roPOLATION 

6,527 

6,700 

14,604 

105 

88 

319 

110  ' 

96 

296 

110 

101 

321 

89 

335 

106 

Ip 

330 

iuu 

100 

340 

125 

120 

319 

145 

115 

345 

141 

'  .109 

au 

131  . 

133 

327 

144 

129 

p26 

152 

131  . 

307 

119  , 

160 

315 

144  * 

159 

312 

158 

160 

256 

151 

150 

231 

136 

145 

280 

163 

132 

257 

106' 

88 

176 

82 

62 

140 

.  45^  . 

iCTo 

3,921 

4,252 

6,658 

520 

-494 

1,601 

686 

577 

.  1,645 

717 

-  739 

1,516 

638 

,  577 

1,084 

275 

308 

633 

335 

320 

■  728 

328 

339 

872 

292 

338 

889 

370 

380 

878 

399 

409 

8>9 

399 

406 

803 

363 

.  388 

740 

345 

-  355 

676 

298  ■ 

291 

620 

229 

,276 

471 

177 

229 

305 

104 

^161 

174 

52 

^  /  113 

90 

2,373 

2,237 

5.530 

'/  1,049 

1,286 

2,065 

860 

1,070 

1,660 

■  31.4 

34.9 

30.5. 

2-41D 

510 


ALL  AGES  

UMDER  1  YBUl  

1  YEAR  

2  YEAfe  

3  YEARS   

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  / 

6  YEAEtS  .' 

7  YEARS...  

a  YEARS  / 

9  YEARS...  

10  YEARS   

t 

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS...  

15  Vears  * 

16  XEARS  ♦  

.17  YEARS  ♦ 

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS.  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS...,  

5  TO  9  YEARS...-  

10  TO  14  YEARS. ' 
15  TO  19  XEARS. 

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS.  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS..'   • 

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  Ttt  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS,  '. 

65  TO  69  YEARS,  

70  TO  74  YEARS.;'.... 
75  TO  79  YEARS...... 

80  TO  34  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AHD  OTBR. . . 

\ssam  ia  TEARS.  ^ — 

62  YffiVRS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEAR?  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAM  AGE  


TOXAL 

13,108 
-  187 
194 
'  192 
202 
209 
.  269 

298 
288 
288 
302 
/  304 

334 
310 
282 
334 
278 

295 
295 
203 
127 
81 
7^836 

984 
1,445 
1,564 
1,198 
491 
586 

592 
.  644 
680 
722 

n4 

'697 

"  681 
'  573 
'562 
444, 
287 
244 

4,861 
2,495 
2,110 
-  32.4 

'V 


STABLE  IX  E 
1970  FOniLAIflOK 

^ITCHELL  COUNTY 
.MALE 

6,357 
97 
102 
102 
95 
109 
148 

141 
151 
137 
156 
159 

174 
153 
130 
155  ' 
140 

•    .  145 
143 
117 
65 
31 
3,707 

505 
733 
771 
610  • 
241 
302 

280 
309  . 
344 
349 
354 
347 


FQIALk        1960  PO^tEATION 


ERJC 


341 
260 
243 
191 

-96  ^ 
81 

2,437 
1,065 
871 
30.3  , 

2-41E 

5x1 


6,751 
90 
92 
90 
107 
100 
121 

157 
137 
151 
146 
145 

160 

rv 

•  152 
179 
138 

150 
152 
86 
'  62 
50 
4,129 

479 
712 
793 
588 
'25a 
284 

312 
.  335 
336 
373 
360 
350 

340 
313 
319 
253 
191 
163 

2,424 
1,430 
1,239 
34.3 


14,043 
350 
337 
317 
320 
350 
321 

305 
326 
331 
306 
288 

322 
287 

*  "  292 

245 
246 

.  238 
235  . 
175 
114 
115 

8,223 

1,674 
1,589 
1,434 
1,008 
601 
€50 

760 
7^ 
769 
758 
761 
693 

•  705 
612^ 
512 
401 
209 
il7 

5,416 
2,274 
1,851 
30.4 


TABLE  IX  F  ' 
t970  POraATION 

WINNEBAGO  comm 


TOTAL 


AU.  AGS....:  

UROER  1  YEAR  

1  YEAa.;..i  

2  YEA^  

3  mas  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS   

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS   ' 

8 'YEARS  

9  YEARS  

10  YKiRS.  

It  YEARS  '  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  i 

14  YEARS  

15  YBUtS  

16  YEARS   

17  YEARS  

18  :ifEARS  

19  YEARS.',  

20  YEARS  .-  ; 

21  YEARS  AIQ>  OVER..'. 

UNDER  S  YEARS....... 

S  TO  9  YEARS  .-.  / 

10  TO  14  YEARS  ^ 

15  to  19  YEARS  J 

20  TO  24  YEARS  3* 

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  * 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS,  ;  • 

45  TO  49  YEARS   . 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  Td  79  YEARS  

80  XO  YEARS...... 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDSR  IB  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  ,,,, 


4.058 
2,377 
1,958 
32,2 


MALE 

.6,353 
87 
99 
87 
87 
88 
92 

109 
129 
122 
127 
128 

105 
110 
124 
156 
142 

124 
'  146 
178 
227 
103 
3,783 

448 
579 
623 
817 
350 
345 

t 

303 

352 
329 
385 
369 

345 
259 
238 
179 
'  96 
65 

2,062 
1,032 
837 
30.2 


I960  POPlEAf  ION 


6,637 

13,09^ 

82 

279 

103 

258 

99' 

276 

92 

257 

88  - 

257 

'270 

128 

255 

112 

k  f  » 

265 

114 

262 

108 

269 

125 

262 

115 

263 

129 

277 

138  y 

259' 

128 

195 

121 

219 

126 

* 

223 

105 

230 

187  ' 

230 

1*72 

221 

1  7S 

4,179 

*  7 

7  ,074 

464 

1,327 

1,321 

635 

1,256 

7 IX 

1,123 

381 

702 

"  329  . 

596 

307 

710 

300  '* 

729 

333 

797 

372 

.  816 

369 

764 

404 

686 

629 

348 

559 

I.OJ 

209 

■  318 

164 

i  177 

115 

116 

1,99^ 

■'  4,576 

1,345 

1  2,020 

1,121 

:  1,643 

34.1^ 

j     '  31.6 

2-4  IF 


ALL  AGES  

URDBR  1  7EUt  

I  ma.  

2*YEAas  

 ;  

4'  7E&BS  i  

5  YSABS  

.6  m&S  

7  tBABB  

a  YO^  

9    

10  YH^  

II  YBfcHS  

12  TBABS..;  

13  YQ^.  ..*...  

14  YEARS  

15  YBUIS  .*  

16  Y6&BS  

17  YB4BS   

U  YE&BS  

19  YBASS.......  

20  YEABS  

21  YBARS  AND  (mSL.  • . 

OHDSa  5  YEARS...,  

5  TO  9  YBARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YBABS  

25  TO  29  YEABS  

30  10  34  YE^  .. 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  ^4  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

*50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEUtS  

60  TO  64,YBASS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  d4  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AHD  Om. . . 


^.968 
108 
123 
131 
135 
129 
153  „ 

161 
166 
I6A 
165 
171 

181 

172 

169 

202* 

192 

176 
192 
120 
106 
91 
5,761 

62^"'. 

809 

8951 

786 

422 

432 

420 

415 

513 

532  ' 

576 

565 

512 
473 
406 
287 
178 
121 


TABtE  IJt  0 
1970  ^f^TIOEJ 

WORTH  COUNTY 
M&LB 

4,4Io' 
52 
65 
'71 
71 
72 

^  76 


\ 


75 
83 
78 
91 
87 

91 
70 
81 
98 
92 

81 

no 

55 
58 
41 
2,8U 

331 
-  403 
427 
396 
200 
221 

215 
200 
261 
261 
.275 
279 

250 
223 
204 
142 
77 
45 


FQttLS        19jS0  SOmATZDH 

4^558  10,259 

56  175 
58  205 
60  197 

64  ^  194 

57  •  215 

77  206  , 

222 

3  202 

86  219 

•  74  225 

-84  .  229 

90      ,  215 

102  206 

88  229 

104  .  181 

100  .  210 

95  186 

82  195 

65  131 
48  ^  92 
50  94 

1,949  6,231 

295  ,-    986  . 

406  1,074 

468  1,060 

390    ■  814 

222  437 

211        '  444 

205  542 

215  599 

252  649 

271  646 

301  607 
266         .    ^  588 

262  559 

250  443 

202  '  J45  .'^ 

145  '  '  258  ^ 

101  127^ 
76  81' 


18  YEARS.... 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
'65  XEKaS  MB)  OVER. 
MEDIAN  AGE  


2,890 
l'.774 
1.465 
36.1 


1,444 
•  837 
691 
35.3 

2-41G 


513 


1,446 
937 
774 

'  36,9 


3,711 
I',  589 
1,254 
32.9 


ALL  AG^^. .  .  . 
UNDER  I  YEAR. 


Y2&R.. 
YEARS. 

YEARS. 
YEARS. 


6  Yl&R^. 

7  TRARS. ■ 
6  YEARS.. 
^ YEARS.. 
10  YEARS. 


11  YEARS. 

12  YEARS. 

13  YEARS. 

14  YEARS. 

15  YEARS. 


torn 

18,464 
276 
272 
259 
277 
27$ 
328 

336 
-  386  J 
'.  367 
389 
354 

368 
380 
387 
451 
411 


TABLE  IX  A 
1970  rOPDLATION. 

CLAY  couwry 

MAtE 

8,811 
147 
1-36 
133 
132 

^  129 
165 

173 
193 
^  173 
200 

^  178 

200 
202  ^ 
210 
253 
209 


1?Q(ALB     ^  1960  iOPOATlDH 

9,653  18,504 

129   '  359 

136  408 

126  404 

145  425 

147  446 

,    163  44-9 

163  4dO 

193  458 

194  "  434 
189  429 
176  401  ^ 

^188  382 

178  395 

a77  354 

198         V  298 

202  314 


16  YEARS  

410 

206 

20^ 

311 

17  YEARS  

428 

•  199 

229 

299 

18  YEARS....  

408 

/  156 

^i52 

198 

265 

^  107 

\58 

1  139 

198 

81 

117 

157 

21  YEARS  AND  Om, . . 

11,218 

5,229 

5,9^9 

11,044 

UNDER  5  YE^  

l-,360 

677 

683 

2,042 

5  TO  9  YEARS  ;.. 

1,806 

904 

902 

2,170 

10  TO  14  YEARS  

1,96a 

1,043 

917 

1,830 

15  TO  19  YEARS  

1,922 

877 

^  1,045 

1,261 

20  TO  24*YEARS  

1,006 

431 

575 

773 

25  TO  29  YEARS  

994 

^  489 

505 

1,017 

30  ^  3f»  YEARS  

928 

; 

444 

484 

1,185 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

962 

447 

515 

1,222 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

1,100 

535  • 

565 

1,136 

45  TO  49  YEARS. ..... 

1,120 

532  . 

588 

■  1,045 

50  TO  54  YEARS  . . 

1,058 

519 

539 

1,010 

55  TO  59  YEARS  

936 

J- 

440 

496 

869 

4 

890 

424 

466 

832 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

750 

344 

406 

814 

70  TO  7A  YEARS  

625 

266 

359 

549 

75  Ttr  79  YEARS  

513 

239 

274 

408 

80  TO  34  YEARS  

3^4 

127 

197 

216 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

210 

\73 

•     /  l57 

125 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

6,375 

3,238 

3,137- 

6,966 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . • 

2,939 

1,293 

i;646 

2,611 

65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . .  . 

2,422 

1,049 

1,373 

2,112 

MEDIAN  AGE  

31.0 

29.8 

32-1 

30,7 

2-4LA 


514 


.  TABLE  IX  B  i 


DicKiNSOH  comnr? 


er|c 


AU,  AGES  

.  ODDER  1  YE&R. 

1  YEAH..  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS.,   * 

^r2m  A 

5  YBMIS  ■.  J 

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS,;  

10  YEARS  

11  YEARS   ■ 

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  'years  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

,  18  YEA^..*  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS..  

21  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 

UNbER' s  years;   . 

5  TO  9  YEARS. 

10  TO  14  YEARS  

IS  TO  19  YEARS  . . 

20  TO  24  YEARS  * 

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  ^  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40,  TO  44  YEARS  ; 

.45  TO  49  YEARS  

,  50  TO  54  YEARS  ' 

55  TO  59  YEARS.  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS......  I 

. 70  TO  7A  YEARS  

-    75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  i4  YEARS  

85  YEARS  Am>  OVER. . . 

IBOIER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  Am  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AKD  OVER... 
HSDIAI9  AGE  


12,565 
171 
176 
156 
177 
171 
204 

206 
214 

237  n 
250  ^ 
250' 

245 
255 
270 
2^3 
265 

258 
260 
209 
150 
122 
8,056 

851 
1,111  A 
1,2B3 
1,142 

627 

652  ' 

554 
616 
704 
766 
827 
805  '  ■ 


721 
628 
488 
379 
257 
154 


4,028 
2,307 
1,906 

0,35.5 


■6rl91 
94 
*-  93 
78 
98 
82 
109 

100  , 

llOl 

115 

14i 

119 

127 
131  • 
134 
140 
147 

•  131 
151 
103 
79 
58 
3,851 

445 
575 
651 
611 

303 
32^ 

269 
294 
341 
373 
390 
.396 

348 
305 
227 
171 
103 
65- 

2,100 
1,070 
871  , 
33.5 

2-41B 


FEKALS 

■  6^374 
77 
S3 
78 
79 
89 
95 

106 
104 
122 
.  109 
131 

.  118 
124 
136 
123 
118 

.  127 
109 
106 
71 
64 
4,205 

406 
536. 
632 
531 
324 
328 

285 
322 
363 
393 
437 
409 

.  373 
323 
261 
208 
154 
89 

1,928 
1,237 
1,035 
37.^ 


1960  FOPOATION 

'  I 

12,574 
255  ^ 
241 

251  n 
266 
260 
260 

^      262  • 
262 
274 
276 
256 

258 
257 
278 
193 
181 

205 
200 
156 
94 
105 
^  7,784 

1,273 
.  ^  1,?34 
1,242  " 
836' 
493 
588  . 

657 
763 
796 
813 
•  717 
737 

653 
625 
483 
287 
163 
-  114 

4,435 
2,063 
1,672 
.  34.0 


515 


TABLE  IX  <{ 
1970  POliUTIOR 


m  AGE&  

UNDER  1  YE&B  

1  YEAR   ^ 

2  YEflRS  

3  YE&ss  , 

4  TffiARS  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  t . :  

a  YEARS.  

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS  '.  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17>  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS   

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  Am  OVER.. . 

-VNDER  S  YEARS  •.. 

c-5  TO  9  YEARS  

lb  to  14  YEARS  

ISTB  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25'TO  29  YEARS..  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  TEARS.. 

45  TO  49  YEARS...... 

f'  0  TO  54  YEARS  
5  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  6A  srEAES   J 

65  TO  69  YEARS.  / 
'70  TO  74  YEARS,/.:.. 

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  34  YBAR^  

8$  YEABS  AHD  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  Y^ARS...... 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AHD  OVSR. . . 
MSDIAN  AGE  


GOUNtlr 

torn. 

>1ALE 

14^009 

6,840 

7,169 

1  1 A 

230 

*  109 

121 

206 

111  - 

95 

292 

113 

218. 

119 

99 

254 

140 

'  ~  114 

271 

134 . 

137 

270 

127  » 

143 

277 

'  141 

136 

319 

178 

141 

^  292 

146 

146 

307 

144 

163 

299 

162 

137 

294 

143 

'  151 

305 

159 

146 

282 

160 

122 

'        '  1  SI 

296 

159 

137 

355 

172 

183 

323 

169 

'154 

101  " 

110 

,  8.2^6 

3,859 

4,367 

1 , 10  J 

e  4 1 

1,391 

720 

1,497 

\  754 

.    .  743 

1,581 

834 

747 

830 

388 

442 

672 

325 

347 

07/ 

652 

324 

328 

774 

370   ,  ■ 

404 

771 

382 

3^ 

773 

334 

746 

■ 

379 

367 

677 

3l^ 

360 

570 

264 

306 

468 

,  202 

266 

382  • 

166 

216 

248 

96 

152 

177 

63 

114 

4,894 

2,539 

2,355 

2,238 

975 

1.263 

1,845 

791 

1,054 

29,5 

27.3 

31.5 

1960  (OPOATDOK 

14,871 
'  320 


348t/ 


^38 
338 
355 
350 

350 
356 
380 
329 
325 

331 
333 
348 
243 
251 

262 
233^ 
170 
L58 
127 
8,626 


'  1' 


1.69? 

\  ,>580 
1,074 
714 
731 

898 
882 
912 
852 
757 
702 

605 
606 
468 
326 
181 
119f 

5,790 
2.063 
1,700 
29.1 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  TEAR  . . .  . 

1  YEAR   

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS..,  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS.  ..\  

8  YEARS   

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS  

11  YE&RS.  .  (.  

12  YEARS..  

13  Y^LRS...:  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS..'.  ,  .. 

16  YEARS  

17  YEAAS.;  

18 -YEARS  

19  YEARS  .; 

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AKD  OVER...  • 

UHDER  S  YEARS...!... 

S  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS*  

35  TO  39  YEARS,  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49'  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS   ' 

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69. YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  34  YBARS  .. 

85  YmRS  kW  OVER. .. 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  tim  OVER. . . 
65  YBARS  AND  OVER. . . 
HEDIAN  AQE  


ERIC 


TABLE  IX  D 
1970  POFIflATION 

KOSSUTH  oounrY 

TOm  MALE 

22,937  11,33Q 

'    361  201 

332  183 
■  336.  162 

416  •     .  ,  225 

399  '  211 

4'51^  432 

500       '     .   '    249  . 

'    507  ^  266 

532  261 

583  ,  309 

537  ,  2?5 

552  274 

563  ■  .  275 

509  '  274^ 

5?3  286 

524  .  243 

536  279\ 

528  '  283 

383  203 

192  115 

212  104. 

13,391    *"  6,400 

1,844  '982 

2,573  1,337 

2,754  1,384  ' 

2,163  1,123 

1^053  500 

li047  523 

1,123  533 

1,169     •  575 

1,244  608 

1,359  '*  655 

1,290  658 

1,196  580 

1,156  561 

:990  ^466 

833  ^  372  - 

586  245 

333  149 
224  '  79 

8,759  4,508 

3,653  1,629 

2,966  1,311 

30.2  .  28.2 

2-41D 


FQfALE 

11,607 
160 
149  ' 
174 
191  - 
188' 
219 

"       251  - 
241 
251 
274 
262 

278 
288  ^ 
235 
307 
281 

257 
245 
180 
77  . 
'  108 
6,991 

852 
1,236 
1,370 
1,040 

553 

524 

590 

594  ■ 

636 

704 

632 

616 

595 

524 

461 

341 

184> 

145 

4,251 
2,024  . 
1,655  " 
31.9 


t9iS0  POraLATIDR 

25,314 
628  ' 
594 
635 

601  , 

628 

614 

'  626 
582  0 
614 
549 
572 

623 
560 
525 
490 
392 

473 
448 
269 
214 
223 
14,454 

3,086 
.2,985 
2,770 
1,796 
;i.215 
1,303 

1,426 
1,540 
1,501 
1,401 
1,350 
'  1,261 

1,123 
907 
707 
502 
274 
167 

10,154 
3,230 
2,557 
-88.1 


517 


AIX  AGES'.  

UNDER  1  YEAK  

1  YEAR. .....   

2  YEARS  '  , 

a  YEARS  , 

4  YEARS  , 

3  .YEARS  , 

6  YEARS.  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  Years  

10  YEARS  

* 

11  YEARS.,  


14  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17-YEARS   - 

1  a  VFARS   

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  ID  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  10  34  YEARS  .\ 

35  TO  39  TOARS  

40. TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  .. 

53  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YaUtS  

73  TO  79  YEARS  

80  10  $4  YEARS  

83  YEARS  AND  0^. . . 

UNDER  18  YBAItS.^  

62  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 

65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

MEDIAN  AGE  

TABLE  IX  E 
1970'  fOPVUTldll 

PAI^  ALTO  COUNTY 


MALE 

13,289 

6,576 

191 'v 

,93 

177 

99 

173 

90 

*  219 

112 

.225 

105 

282 

147 

■  272 

148 

*     307  ' 

163 

323 

ISO 

301 

169 

303 

171 

295 

141 

287 

12i 

324 

190 

299 

154 

263 

133 

203 

112 

138 

69 

7  875 

3  758 

■  970 

503 

1,578 

705 

1,509 

786 

1,419 

755 

609 

293 

778 

568 

252 

671 

311 

737 

362 

743 

377 

741 

356 

708 

361 

613 

303 

547 

240 

175 

258 

100 

149 

66 

4,810 

2,504 

^,357 

1,103 

1,951 

884 

31.9 

29.4 

2-41E 

FOfALE       V1960  VOPISATION 


6,713 

IA.7'36 

98 

338 

78 

352 

83 

359 

107 

348 

101 

'  339  ' 

120 

341  " 

364 

354 

144^ 

'  355 

357 

1**  J 

326 

J* 

154 

302 

162 

'273 . • 

16^ 

'  235 

284 

14^ 

255  ' 

130 

197  ■  ^ 

91 

124 

69 

116 

4,il7 

8,445 

HU  / 

1  736 

□  / J 

lj>771 

721 

1,573 

664 

i  1,095 

316 

^   ■  603 

261 

768 

316 

858 

JOU 

All 

175 

823 

366 

8ZS 

385 

775 

y  393 

745 

660 

310 

OZ 1 

307 

472  . 

209 

329 

158 

147 

124 

2,306 

5.854 

1,254  ' 

2,089 

L,067 

1,693  . 

34.0 

28.8 

8 


ALL  AGBS._.  

maDER  1  TEM  

1  YEAR......  , 

2  YBABS  , 

>  YEARS  

4  YEARS'.  , 

5  YEARS  , 


TABLE  JX  A 
1970  POPULATION 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY 
TOTAL  MALE 

17,2«9  8,401' 

288^  •  143 

252  126 

265  142 

252  135 

277  .  155 

297  ■  160  ' 


9' 


\ 


FQIALE 

8.868 
145 
126 
123 
117 
122 
137 


I960  ^PtSATION 

18,598'  " 
37*8 
375 
371 
387 
427 
385 


6  YEARS  

328 

156 

172 

411 

181 

175 

f  J  J 

397 

205 

192  ^ 

417 

9  YEARS  

372 

181 

191 

406 

372 

190 

182 

385 

11  YEARS  

■  359 

189 

170 

373 

12  years;  

404 

'  /  •  206 

.    198  ^' 

359 

1  7*1 
L  /  J 

1 

JO  J 

400 

-208 

.  192 

276 

15  YEARS  

388 

211 

177 

'  273 

1«  YEARS.;  

378 

195 

183 

■  273 

17  YEARS  •  

428 

214 

214 

290 

273 

145 

128 

212 

'  so 

Q1 

1  A1 

IDl 

20  YEARS  

172 

^        .  79 

93 

156 

.21  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

10,464 

4,919 

'  5,545 

11,485 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

.1,334 

701  . 

633 

1,938 

5  TO  9  YEAR?  

1,750 

883 

867  - 

2,054 

10  TO  14  YEARS  - 

1,903 

966  ^ 

937  " 

1,756 

1  ^   TTi    1  Q  WA1>C 

1  fiixft 

1  9nQ 

20  TO  24  YEARS  i 

926 

433 

493 

786 

25  TO  29  YEARS  

934 

475 

459 

991 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

816 

379 

,  ^37 

.1,124 

35  TO  39  YEARb  

879 

407 

472 

1,145 

'40  TO  44  YEARS'.  

1,012 

516 

496' 

1,152 

45  TO  49  YEARS  

1,001 

484 

517 

1,074 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

.  1,014 

486 

528 

1,024 

55  TO  59  YEARS  

872 

406 

4156 

t 

978 

60  TO  64  YEARS  

839 

420 

419 

920 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

713 

334 

379 

890 

70  TO  74^YEASS  

597 

236 

.  361 

714 

75  TO  YEARS.^.... 

511 

'  223 

288 

438 

80  TO  M  YSAI^...... 

319 

123 

196 

240 

85  Y&KS  AND  OVER... 

203 

76 

1    1  ^ 

127 

\65 

UNDER  18  YEARS..  

6,181 

3,170 

-3,011^ 

6 ',584 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

2,840 

1,233 

1,607 

2,999 

65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

2,343 

992 

1,351 

2,447 

MEDIAK  AGE  

30.9 

28.8 

32.9 

32.5 

ERIC 


2-4LA 


5i9 


'  TABLE  IX_B 
1970  lOmATIOH 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  YEAR. . .  

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS. .J,  ^  

9  YEARS   ^  . 

10  YEARS  

11  Yms  

12  YEARS   1 

13  YEARS   

14  YEARS   ' 

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

L8  YEARS  

19  YEA^IS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

UNDER  5  YEARS..-.  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  iO  14  YEARS  

^15  TO  19  YEARS..?... 
20  TO  24  YEARS..,..., 
25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

^40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50*10  54, YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS."  ^ 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YBARS.^.... 

80  TO- 34  YEARS  

.  &5  YEARS  AND-OVER...' 

UNDER  18  YEARS'.^  

62  YEARS  AMD  jaVBR. . . 
65  YEARS  AKD  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  '  .7?.'. 


1 

e 

LYON  COUNTY  , 

• 

FQfALE 

I960  FOPULATIDN 

13(340 
248 

• 

230 
182 
227 
252 
246- 

6.588 
124 
11$ 
84 
117 
136 
136 

6.752 
124 
111 
98 
110^ 
116 
110 

:14.468 

336 
"  376 

351  . 

357  . 

342 

363  • 

271 
•  257 
,  303 
'  317 

323 

129 
124 
165 
157 
166 

142 
133 
.  138 
160 
157 

345 
.360 
325 
317 
328 

343 
336 
335. 
.   315  ' 
337 

194 
165 
165 
159 
170 

149 
171  • 
170 
156 
167  . 

293 
336 
;  286 
289 
\244  • 

289 
323 
195 
130 
113 
7,768 

139 
166- 
106. 
69  . 
45- 
3.753  * 

89 
61 
68 

■  4,015 

230 
265 

'  178 
140 
121 

8.286 

1,139 
1,394 
1,652  . 
1,274 
623 
'  593 

580 

711  • 
849  ^ 
650 

307 

559 
683 
803 
6^4 
336 
,  286 

1.762 
1,710 
1.532 
^057 
686 
755  . 

627  > 

745 

728 

742 

754 

681- 

29l 

'  .  358 
361 
368 
'  374 
317  ^ 

335 

387 

367 

374 

380t, 

364 

860 
870 
-  845 
782 
732  ■ 
720 

632 
^587 
524 
336 
181  , 
128 

309 
284 
249 
154 
86 

52 

323  * 

303 

275 

.  X 

•    •  76 

683 
560 
404 
.272 
138 
100 

5.134 
'2.112 
1,756 
30.0 

2.frl5 
988 
^  825 

28.^. 

2-4IB 

2.519 
1,124 
931 
31.3 

^'  5.743 
1.883 
1,474 
28.2 

1 

'520 


■Hi- 


TABLE  IX  C 
1970  FOpixATION 

OBRIEN  COUNTY 


ERIC 


ALL  AGES  ^ 

UNDER  1  YE&R  ' 

1  YEAR.  

2  YEARS  - 

3  YEARS   , 

4  YEABS  

3    VE&RS*  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

6  YEARS..  ^  

7'.  YEARS  ' 

8  YEARS.  , 

9  YEARS  ,        ^  ' 

10  YEARS...  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS.'  

14  YEARS  

,  15  YEARS....  

16  YBAftS  

17  YEARS.... „  

18  YEARS'.  '. 

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS   -N 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER.«. 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  ^9  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS...... 

25  TO  29  YEARS  

r  > 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

,  35  TO  39  years;  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARSW.v.. 

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YBILRS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEAKS  

80  TO  j4  YEAKS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER.. . 

UNDER  18  YEARS...... 

62  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 
'  65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAU  ACE  


TOXAL 

17,5^2 
264 
266 

'  237 
^55 
'  268 
296 

321 
336 
329 
396 
429 

374 
399  , 
405  ^ 
392  - 
420 

371 
379 
294 
192 

169,«, 

ao,73(r' 

1,290 
1,6?8 
1,999 
1,656 
7§3 
..^^.J73 

82^ 
891 
995 
1,020 
989 
'  925 

917 

763  . 

779 

629 

360 

249 

6,137 
3,317 
2,780 
33.5 


MALE  - 

FOIALE 

1960  EOPULATK 

7%  Vwf 

124 

140 

439 

140 

^  126 

412 

116 

*2t 

439 

137 

118 

433 

136 

132 

430 

1 

1 

172 

149. 

417 

162 

.  174* 

'       415  . 

1^8 

161 

435 

195 

.  '201 

365 

.  Ale  ' 

192 

,  .  182 

c  353 

("190  ' 

209 

412 

212 

193 

•  365. 

218 

174  > 

294 

206* 

f 

214 

^  ^8 

191 

180 

•        ■  \67 

193 

186 

326 

14a 

146 

218 

112 

80 

^     -,.  143 

75 

94 

'  144 

4,995 

'  5,735^ 

.11,382 

653 

637 

2,153 

847 

'  831 

2,060 

1,038 

961 

n,849  . 

850 

806 

1?252 

^47 

.  '436 

875 

373 

400 

970- 

386  « 

440 

1,089 

433 

458 

1,085 

'467 

528 

1,076 

507 

513 

1,031 

469 

520 

1,020 

.  441 

484  ^ 

956 

'427 

o      %  ,  ■ 

490 

953 

347 

416 

898 

362 

'  417 

719 

274    *  , 

355 

142 

"  247 

95  - 

154' 

162 

3,128 

3,009 

6,953 

1,471 

1,846 

3,042 

1,220 

1,560 

2,471 

31.6 

35-.  2 

n 

31.2- 

2-4 IC. 

^. 

• 

521  ' 

V 

ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  YBUL  

1  YB^  , 

2  YEARS  , 

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  '.  , 

^'YEARS  , 

'  6  Ysm  

7  YEARS  

8  YHtRS..^  i  

9  YEARS.  

iCr  YEAiS  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS.*  

14  YEARS...  

15  YEARS  *.  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS....:  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS..,  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  .OVER:*. 

UNDER  5  YEARS...... 

"5  TO  9  YEARS. . ..  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  'TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS..,.. 

35  TO  39  YEARS:  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TCL  49  YEARS  

50  T0«-54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEfcRS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YBiRS  

80  TO  34  YEARS  

85  VEAltS  AMD  OVER. , 

UNDER  18  YEARS..... 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
:  65  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
MEDIAN  ACE      


TABLE  IX -D 

• 

1970  we^^AXTsm 

OSCEOLA  coinhrY 

TOTAL 

'   :  MALE 

FEMALE 

I960  VOPULATK 

• 

8,555 

4,225 

4,330 

10,064 

141 

^  64 

•77 

240 

no 

-58, 

62 

233 

L13 

'  56 

57 

.252 

i.        ,     '  72 

5U 

217 

71 

-  59 

281  ' 

152 

79 

'73 

249 

153 

78 

75 

•243 

166 

87 

225 

1)17 

Q1 

yo 

167 

D    -i-  89 

78 

223 

1^5 

100  • 

- 

■95 

* 

fl4 

204 

104 

100 

203 

"213 

116 

97 

222 

2U0 

.  224 

,  V  115  "  • 

109 

132 

,  231 

.  --115     .  • 

116 

■  172 

202 

105 

97 

169 

'  185 

108 

77 

162 

144 

.  75 

69 

•  124 

AO 

^1 

58 

26  . 

32 

82 

5,185 

2,487-^. 

2,698  - 

5,863 

626 

321 

305 

1,223 

«>825 

y/  ^24 

401 

1,179 

1,019 

V  515 

504 

t<t  997 

/i  "J 

J90 

^Of\ 

373 

180 

193 

431 

365 

183 

182 

520 

358 

174 

'l84 

-     ^  570 

442 

>,192 

.  .250 

■  628 

464 

246 

218 

604 

SOU 

244 

25d 

ana 
t)U9 

498 

225 

273 

517 

520 

258 

262 

528 

441 

230 

211 

456 

421 

196 

225 

418 

331 

153 

178 

308 

OTA 

1  0^ 

1 

160 

^       '  7^ 

86 

117 

96 

%  35 

61 

64 

3,08r 

.     *  1,588 

1,500 

3,902 

,^       '  716 

832 

1,355 

1,»2 

581 

701 

.  1,082 

33.2 

31.1' 

^.1 

29.6 

,2-4lD 


TAB1,£  IX  E 
1970  fOFOUTIOII 


Slim  coutrcY' 


ALL  AGES  

27,996 

13,523 

14,473 

26,375 

UNDER  1  YEAR  

459 

224 

235 

656 

I  YEAR.......*"  

463 

224 

239 

612 

449 

238  ^ 

,  211 

662 

3  YEARS  

456 

225 

231 

657 

4-  YEARS  ;  

.  535 

256 

279 

664 

5  YEARS.  

• 

546  - 

270 

276  ^ 

645 

6  YEARS  

601 

325 

276 

686 

7  YEARS  

574 

303 

271 

645 

8  YEARS..  

610  ' 

293 

317 

643 

9  YEARS. 1  

639 

324 

315 

623 

10  YE^  

652 

344 

308 

590 

11  YEARS  v..  571 

12  YEARS   630 

13  YEARS  «   660 

14  YEARS...,   616 

15  YEARS.:   625 

16  YEARS                       •  647 

17  YEARS  1..*..  626 

18  YEARS    758 

19  YEARS   686 

20  YEARS   ^64 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . .  15,629 

UtDER  5  YEARS   2,362 

5  TO  9  YKABJS   2,970 

10  TO  14  YEARS   3,129 

15  TO  19  YEARS   ,  3,342 

20  TO  24  YEARS....*.  2,062 

25  TO  29  YEARS   1,406 

30  TO  34  YEARS. .....  1 . 338 

35  TO  39  YEARS   1,327 

40  TO  44  YEARS   1,471 

■45  TO  49  YEARS   1,454 

50  TO  54  YEARS   1,421 

55  TO  59' YEARS   1,242 

60  TO  64  YEARS   1,167 

65  TO  69  YEARS   1,058 

70  TO  74  YEARS   921 

75  TO  79  YEARS   695 

60  TO  34  YEARS   402  , 

85  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . .  229 

UHDER  18  YEARS   10,359 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER...  3,990 

65  YE^  AND  OVER...  3,305 

MEDIAN  AGE   25-3 


282  289  568 

324  306  562  ' 

330  330  534 

299  317        '  425 

292  333  476 

309  338  453  ' 

318  308  481 

383       '  375  412 

305  ~  381  358 

259  305  296 

7,396  8,233      ^  ^       14,727  - 

1,167  1,195  3,251. 

1,515  U455  3,242 

1,579  1,550  2,679 

1,607    ■  1,735  2,180 

985  1,077  1,365 

687  719  ,  lr377 

648  690  1,484. 

660  667  1,501 

705  766  1,519  s^. 

702  752  1,382 

695  726  1,271" 

586  656  1,207 

513  654  1,146 

499             '      559  1,023 

416  505  I  /  830 

314  381 

148  254  f  265 

97  132  173 

5,180  5,179  10,582 

1.775  2,215  3,1^8 

1,474  1,831  2,771 

24.5            '     26.6  26.7 


2-41E 


TABU  IX  A 

1970  FOm&TIQR 

BUBKA  VISTA  COUNTY 


AU.  AGES....  

UNDER  1  YEAA  

1  YEAR;,;  ^  

2  YEARS  .-^ 

3  YEARS.  .  \. 

4  YEARS  

5  YBAHSr  r  . 

6 

7  YEARS.:  

8  YB^  

9  YEARS  

10  YffiRS  '.  

11  YEARS  

12. YEARS  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS. .«  

17  YEARS  i. 

18  YEARS..!  

X9  YEARS*  •  ••••••• 

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

UKDER  S  YEARS  

S  TO  9  YEARS  

10^  14  YEARS  

IS  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

2S  TO  Z9  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

3S  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

4S  TO  49  YSARS  

SO-*)  S4  YEARS  

SS  to;. 59  YEARS  

60  TO  ^  YEARS  

^^5  TO  69  YEARS...... 

'  70,  TO  74  YEARS  

•  75  TO  79  YEARS.  

80-TO  34  YEAKS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS. 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AKD  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  


322 

151 

256 

122 

30$ 

167 

■  261. 

128 

304 

156 

163 

390 

188 

188 

202 

'  *  425  ^ 

213 

421 

211 

446 

226 

475 

251 

448 

232 

444 

230 

432 

v208 

449 

246 

404 

212 

288 

153 

310 

144 

12,735 

5,978 

1,450 

724 

1,932 

.  954 

2,24> 

1,142 

2,017 

1,049 

1,286 

637 

935 

890 

416 

1,013 

484 

■  1,248 

598 

1,274 

619 

1,261 

611 

1,136 

580 

945 

469 

845 

352 

775 

341 

688 

286 

449 

170 

300 

1C4 

6,956 

3.504 

3,620 

1,529 

3,057 

1,253 

32.7 

30.4 

OIALE        1*960  FOPOATIDN 


10,702  21.189 

171  449 

136  446 

138  454 

•    133  4«4 

148  '  .  489 

156  462 

202  ,  442 

202  474 
206  458 
212  .  ,  4U 
237,          ^  461 

210  415 

220  403 

224  389 

216  "^346 

214  320 

224*  329 

203  323 
192  249 
135  226 
166  207 

6,757     ,  12,951 

726  2,322 

978  2,248 

1,107  2,014 

968  1 ,447 

649  1,004 
•     480  1,073 

474  ^  1,319 

529  1,313 

650  1,335 
655  1,188 
650  1,064 
556  1,034 

476  1,021 

.    493  980 

434  800 

402  J49 

279  310 

196  168 

h,452  7,556 

2,091  3,419 

1,804  2,807 

34.7  31.8 


2-4U 


TABLE  IX  B 
1970  5OPUIATI0M  ^ 


ALL  AG^  

aeSER  1  TEAR. 

ma  


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


YEARS. 
YS&RS. 
TEARS. 
YEARS. 


6  TEARS  

7  TEARS  

8  TEARS  

9  TEARS  

10  YEARS  

11  YEARS  

.2  TEARS.'  

.3  YEARS  

.4  YEARS  

15  TBUIS  , 

16  TEARS...:  

[      17  TEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  TEARS  :  

YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER.. 


CALHOUN  OOUKTY 

TDIAL  HALE 

14,287  6,790 

184  86 

190      s  •    *  94 

202  10 1  . 

180  83 

213  94 

235  117 

244  •  132 

250  128 

289  153 

291  137 

284  134 

280  138 

303  149 
314  155 
330  153 

304  154 

283  138 

321  "1-71 

231  124 

138  62 

132  SS^ 

9,089  i  ,232 


FBHALE        .19^0  POPULATIOH 


7,497 
98 
96 
101 
97 
119 
118 

112 
122 
136 
154 
150 

142 
154 
159 
177 
150 

145 
150 
107 
76 
77 
4,857 


15,923 
.311 
321 
330 
325 
335 
320 

344 
346 
•345 
347 
340 

338 
300 
341 
256 
275 

291 
265 

.  172 
107 
122 

9,792 


UNDER  5  TEARS  

969 

458 

511 

5  TO  9  YEARS  

1,309 

667  • 

642 

10  TO  14  TEARS  

1,511 

729 

762 

15  TO  19  TEARS  

1,277 

649 

628 

20  TO  24  TSARS  

590 

268 

3227 

25  TO  29  TEARS  

661 

299 

362 

30  TO  34  TEARS  

656 

302  ■ 

354 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

695 

328 

367 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

771 

.  400 

371 

45  TO  49  YEARS  • 

800 

399 

461 

50  TO  54  TEARS  

910 

449 

461 

55  TO  59  TEARS...... 

837 

393 

444 

60  TO  64  TEARS.,  

781 

377 

404 

65  TO  69  YEAR3..  

726 

31,5 

411 

70  TO  74  TEARS  

658 

304 

354 

75  TO  79  TEARS  

515  . 

211 

304 

80  to  j4  TSARS  

330 

151 

179 

89  YEARS  AND°OVER... 

231 

91 

140 

OKDER  V8  TEARS. 

4,697 

L 

2,317 

2,380 

62  YEARS  AKD  OVER, . . 

2,884 

1,272 

1,612 

'65  YEARS  ADD  OVER... 

2,460 

1,072 

1,388 

•HEDIAN  AGZl 


0 

ERIC 


36.2 


35.4 


2 -4  IB 


525 


37.0 


1,622 
1,702 
1,575 

I, no 

682 
740 

846 
»  ,  950 
988 
946 
884 
833 


845 
752 
6M 
4M 
221 
155- 


5,730 
2,707 
2,200 
33.1 


TABte  IX  c 


iAU.  AGES  

'UNDER  1  TEUl. 

1  YEAR  

2  YB/aS  

3  YEARS  

4  mas  

s  YE&ss:  


b  YEARS,. 
/7  YEARS.. 

9  TEARS., 
no  YFARS. 


11 
12 


YEARS. 
YEARS. 

13  YEARS. 

14  YEARS. 

15  YEARS. 


16  Yfi^   

17  YEARS.-*  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


UNDER^  5  YEARS.. 
5  TO  9  YEARS.; . 
10  TO  14  YEARS. 
15  TO  19  YfiAR§. , 
20'TO  24  YEARS.. 
25  TO  29  YEARS.. 


30  TO  34 
35  TO  39 
40  TO  44 
45  TO  49 
50  TO  54 
55  TO;59 


YEARS.. 
YEARS^. 
YEARS., 
YEARS., 
YEARS., 
YEARS., 


60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS,  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  54  YEARS...., 
85  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AlOy  Om. , 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
MEDIAN  AGE  >. . . , 


TCriAL 

12,716 
187 
175 
193 
177 
212 
234 

216 
250 
253 
259 
262 

237 
236 
232 
293 
264 

260 
276 
173 
119 
106 
8,102 

944 
1,212 
1,260 
1,092 
581 
599 

598 
585 
689 
\  717 
767 
-  818 

749 
620 
520 
442. 
332 
191 

4,216 
2,561 
,^.-2 '^05 
35.6 


1970  roCpUTION 

GREENE  COUNTY 

HALE 

6,078 
100 

'IP 

82 
119 
112 

98 
112 
S25 
121 
145 

121 
11^ 
126 
150 

152  -T 

126 
.141 
99 
51 

tt^  45 
3^748 


6,638 
87 
81 
94 
95 
93, 
122 


118 
138 
126 
136 
117 

116 
^  124 
'lOfi 
143 
112 

134 
135 
74 
68 
61 
4,354 


494 

^50 

'  644 

654  ;  iW 

.  606 

569  ■ 

523 

259 ::  ® 

•322 

2961^. 

303' 

300 

298 

■■2?^>-" 

310 

344 

342  " 

375 

346 

,  '421 

396 

422 

364 

385 

280 

340 

225  * 

,  295 

176 

266 

126 

206 

63  - 

128 

2,135. 

2,081 

1,094 

1,467 

87e 

1,235 

33.3 

37.8 

2-4 IC 

1960  EOFOLAnOR 

U,379 
282 

•  265 
270 
290 
311 

*  284 

300 
295 
311 
317 
285 

297 
312 
273 
258 
245 

251 

V  ^13 
155 
107 
124 
8,934 

1,418 
1*507 
1,425 

971 

623 
■  6^6 


784 
o  821 
838 

778 


694 

681 

613' 

378 

233 

130 

5,059 
2,451 
2,035 
33.7 


5'26 


AtL  AGES  

UEOER  1  7EftE  

1  ym  

2  VEMtfi  

3  mas  

U  TEARS.   ' 

5'  TB^.  

6  mits  

7  YEARS  

8  YQkEtS  

9  YB&BS  

U)  YE&SS.  

11  YBABS,...*  » 

12  YEABS   

13  YB&RS....  

W  YEA31S  

15  YBMIS  

16  YEMtS...  

17  YEKBS.  .k\.  

18  YBiiSZ  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 


10  TO  14 

YEARS  

15  TO  19 

20  TO  24 

25  TO  29 

YEARS  

30  TO  34 

35  TO  39 

40  TO  44 

45  TO  49 

YEARS  

50  TO  54 

55  TO  59 

60  TO  64 

YEARS  

65  TO.  69 

70'TO  74 

75-TO  79 

80  30  S4 

83  YEARS 

AMD  OVIQL. . . 

UMDER  18 

IfBARS* ***** 

62  YEARS 

AND  OVER. . . 

65  YEARS 

AND  OVER. . . 

MEWAN  AGE.......... 

TABLEJX  p 

197a  Mpolation 

HAMILTON  COUHTY  ' 


TOTAL 

'  >ML£  - 

18,383 

8,976 

270 

136 

129 

2S3 

^137 

262. 

131 

292 

It  I 

348 

lb3 

3S1 

185 

351 

^  175 

375 

179 

365 

187 

-418 

219 

364 

193 

379 

199 

381 

188 

372 

186 

38S 

195 

388 

200 

376 

178 

311  . 

172" 

23S 

121 

202 

96 

11,453 

5,426 

1,329 

694 

1,790 

909 

1,914 

985 

1,695 

866 

1,032 

507 

982 

469 

969 

474 

924 

432 

1,125 

572 

1,127 

559 

1,100 

543 

992 

514 

885 

396 

810 

.  368 

662 

289 

!>3U 

203 

322 

13? 

195 

64 

6^182 

3,161 

3,043 

1,286 

2^519 

1,056 

32.3^ 

30.6 

2-41D 


527 


?md£      1960  rommoR 


9,407 

20,032 

134 

448 

123 

412 

116 

436 

131 

two 

131 

441 

423 

166 

428 

176 

416 

196 

178 

386 

199 

424 

171 

399 

180 

438 

193 

426 

186 

in? 

190 

345 

188 

343 

198 

337 

139 

230 

114 

211 

175 

6,027 

,  12,180 

635 

2,145 

881  ,  . 

2,072 

929 

1,994 

829 

1,466. 

960 

,  513 

997 

495 

1,258 

492 

1,331 

553 

1,286 

5i68_ 

1,144 

J  J  f 

478 

1,005 

489 

•  9^3 

442 

826 

373 

697 

327 

476 

190 

233 

131 

'  190 

3,021 

7,236  . 

1»757 

2,969 

1,463 

2,4ZS^ 

.  34.0 

31:5 

TABLE  IX  E 
1970  FOFUUTXDB 


AU.  AC©   12,519 

"     V     IHTOSl  I    151 

\    I  YEAR   175 

2  YEARS..;   1&7 

3  YE&BS   192 

4  YEARS   211 

5  YEARS   250 

6  TBARS....^   236 

7  YEARS   252 

8  YEARS   '  240 

9  YEARS   283 

10  YEf^   308 

f 

\ 

11  YEARS   309 

12  YEARS   275 

13  YEARS  •   X  281 

14  YEARS   296 

-     15  YEARS   312 

16  YEARS  "  287 

^      17  YEARS   285 

*        18  YEARS   209 

19  YEARS   117 

20  YEARS   lU 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . .  7,569 

.  UNDER  5  YEARS   896 

5  TO  9  YEARS   1,261 

'  10  TO  14  YEARS   1,469 

15  TO  19  YEARS   1,210 

jfh20  TO  24  YEARS..'....  536 

.  ^25  TO  29  YEARS   599 

O 

30  TO  34  YEARS   605 

35  TO  39  YEARS   626 

-     40  TO  44  YEARS   739  • 

45  TO  49  YEARS               '  779 

50  TO  54  YEARS   802 

55  TO  59  YEARS   664 

60  TO  64  YEARS   619 

65  TO  69  YEARS   ,  506 

70  TO  74  YEARS   465 

75  TO  79  YEARS   387 

80  TO  34  YEARS   iQ9 

83  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . .  147 

UKDER  18  YBARS!^....,  i  ,510 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER...  ,065 

^9      65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . .  l,714 

MEDIAN  AGE   32.4 


iERiC 


MALE         vmhB      1960  mmjoifm 


6,135 

6 , 384 

81 

70 

89 

86 

314 

92 

75 

286 

94 

98 

291 

98 

113 

^304' 

123 

127  * 

J  J  V 

122 

114 

292 

136 

116 

il^> 

XZ7 

111 

309 

1/1  ^ 

141 

2/2 

15a 

/oU 

1  A  C 

14D 

1 T  c 
2  /  J 

14D 

9  AO 

lJU 

151 

145 

217 

178 

134 

218 

0 

134  ~ 

Z03 

1  7Q 
1Z7 

111 

OA 
70 

1  ti 
»  161 

72 

4D 

70 

49 

65 

98 

3,585 

?.984 

7,848 

AA9 
H4i 

1  AAA 
1  ,400 

0U7 

1 , 3/1 

f  *4 

1>  OiLQ 
1  ,ZD7 

Q^A 
7  J4 

237 

299 

595 

298 

301 

626 

m2 

T  OA 

7o4 

334 

813 

J  DO 

ni 
J/1 

878 

Jo  7 

390 

744 

401 

401 

691 

318 

346 

619 

JU3 

370 

3/1 

^  JO 

154 

233 

345 

87 

122  • 

151 

56 

91 

'96 

^,318 

2,192 

4,951 

916 

1,149 

1,960 

734 

980 

1,606 

•  30.6 

34.0 

30.9 

2-41B 


528 


I 


ALL  AGES  

URDM  1  YBha  

1  YB&R  

2  YEARS  

3  YSABS  

4  YEABS  «P.. 

5   

6  YEARS  

7  YE&SS  

8  YE&BS  

9  YB&B8  

10  YEm  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

13  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS..,  

Id^YEARS..  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS   

21'iYBARS  AND  GfVER. . . 

myesi  ^  years  

5  TO  9  YEARS  


10 

TC.  ,14 

YTARS  

15 

TO  19 

YIARS. . . 

20 

TO,  24 

YIARS  

25 

TO,  29 

YIARS  

30 

TO  34 

YJARS 

35 

TO  39 

YiARS  

40 

TO  44 

YEARS. ..... 

45 

Ip  49 

YEARS  

50 

1(0  54 

YEARS  

55 

TO  59 

YEARS  

60 

TO  64 

YEARS  

65 

TO  69 

70 

TO  74 

YEARS  

75 

TO  79 

YEARS  

80 

TO  34'VbAHS  

85 

YEARS  AND  OVd. . . 

tMDER  18  YEARS. 
62  YEARS 
^65  YfeARS 

'm^iah  age 


TABLE  IX  P 
1970  SOFQATION 
POCAHOITrAS  COUNTY 


61Z 
596 

690 

729 

779 

.  691 

604 
6U 
t  540 
405 
277 
168 

4,581 
2,364 
2,003 
32.8 


MALE 


1960  wfvuxmn 


1  1 

6,294 

6,435 

14,234 

'  201 

116 

85 

323 

lay 

184 

107 

77 

301 

194 

103 

91  - 

286 

196 

107 

89 

317 

197 

92 

105 

342 

240 

118 

122 

314\ 

'258 

126 

132 

329 

238 

125 

113  , 

.330 

290 

142 

148 

300 

286 

15.2  ' 

134 

315 

311 

165 

146 

311 

253 

125 

128 

319 

262 

131 

131 

304 

289 

143  . 

146 

3Q6 

4  307 

'  151 

156 

242 

*  2B3 

U6 

147 

252 

301 

153 

148 

258 

291 

162 

129 

274 

189 

111 

78 

162 

118 

.  70 

48  . 

102 

94 

47 

47 

99 

7,747 

3,712 

4,035 

^  8,448 

972- 

525 

447 

1,569 

1,312 

663 

649 

1,588 

1,422 

715 

707 

1,482 

1,182 

632 

550 

1,048 

538 

279 

259 

572 

592 

2^6 

306 

637 

nt 

329 
386 
3ti^9 
339 


299 
277 
254 
182 
104 
65 

2,354 
.1*060 
882 
30.8 

2-41F 


304 
361 
343 
410 
352 

305 
336 
286 
223 
173 
103 
A 

2,227 
L,304 
1,121 
34.7 


927 
^834 
737 
743 


746 
650 
500 
324 
155 
141 

5,423 
2,217 
1,770 
31.5 


529 


ALL  AGES  

IROER  1  TE&a  

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS.  

3  TEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  '.  

8  YQUtS  

9  YBARS  

10  YEl^  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  i. 

14  YEARS  

15  YBARS  

16  YBARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YE&Rd  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  0>VER...> 

UtOER  5.  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YBUtS  

10  10  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  10  34  YEARS...... 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YBARS  

75  TO  79  YBARS  

80  10  a4  YBARS  

85  YBARS  AND  OVER. . . 

afDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVBR. . . 
6^  YEARS  AMD  GVm.yy 
^ — lAM  AGE    


ERIC 


TABLE  IX  0 

1970  fOrOL&xIuB 

• 

* 

1960  SOPULAlCXra 

7  ^7 

1     jO  ,  u^o 

17  AA7 

1/ ,00/ 

AAA 

1 1  A 

I     I      1  HA 

^A  C 
345 

1  HA  t 
lUD  ^ 

/  11^ 

^7Q 

3/0 

AAO 

1  HA 
lUO 

1  on 

LAV 

3*^3 

216 

114 

102 

367 

243 

j  119 

124 

.376 

y     1  no 

1  OA 
lAO 

392 

Ai  ^ 

^          1  A  A 
I  IIO 

1  07 
1^/ 

o  Co  ^ 
3I>9 

lU 

1  ftA 
104 

^07 

39/ 

154 

139 

371 

^A^ 

1  CD 

15o 

lo7 

^  352 

1  ?7 
1  r  / 

1  ISl 

3/0 

r7Q 
1/3 

1  ii7 
10/ 

4J  E 

345 

1  7^ 
1  /  J 

1  /O 

303 

334 

159 

341 

341 

164 

177 

279 

1  fkL 
104 

1  QO 
l7^ 

07A 
^/4 

^OA 

>* 

1 

lOO 

304 

3  S3 

1  OA 

19U 

1  iO 

lo3 

^  A^ 

30o 

245 

144 

1  Al 
101 

165 

139 

61 

78 

115 

148  . 

74 

74 

130 

5,124 

1  A    ^  1  O 

10,319 

I  f  LAt 

^04 

>           1     Q 1  O 
i,Oi9 

^  1  A^fl 
I  j*^AO 

703 

T*  C 

725 

-1     Q  7 1 

.  1  ,o/i 

1  7n<4 

A^^ 
03/ 

I ,  /U4 

1,455 

/"^^  753 

702 

1,164 

^  710 

'           )  342 

368 

697 

702 

360 

/  342 

788 

7nA 

two 

340 

30^ 

9J>3 

07  J 

J  43 

A7  1 
4/  1 

OQ  c 

9o5 

962 

473 

489 

983 

909 

446  , 

463 

948 

A7n 
o/u 

3yy 

A71 
4/  1 

0^7 
93/ 

o73. 

A  AO 
409 

404 

027 

D  AC 

390  • 

A  AO 

409 

70  7 
/O/ 

D  U 

252 

3ol 

A^O 
03^ 

528 

240 

288 

488 

322 

116 

206 

264 

iU3 

ice 

155 

1  A  T 

l47 

C     O0 1 

4f  o<>2 

2  ,049 

o,27o 

3,033  * 

1,339 

^   1 , 69t 

2,814 

2,526 

1,107 

1,419 

2,318  ' 

3i  7 

7 

•  o 

JA  '  4 

^-41G^ 

'^530 

ALL  AGES  

UHDKR  1  Vm  

1  mR  

2  tBABS  

3  YBAES.i  

4  YEMtS. ,  

5  YBftBS.  

6  TB4BS  

7   

8  TS&RS  

9  ?B&KS  

10  Y^BS  

11  YBftBS  

12  YEMtS...;.:  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YBASS  

17  YEARS  ,  

18  YEARS  

19  TEARS  

20  YUARS  

2 1  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

ONDBR  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS.-.  

IS  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  TEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  TEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS..  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS...... 

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  M  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS.  

62  YEARS  AHD  OVER... 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
MEDIAN  AGE  


TABLE  IX  H 

1970  vowuxmt 

WEBSTER  OOUm 
TO'SAL  MALE 


9 


FQ4ALE         i960  FOPtlLATION 


48,391 
733 
788 
711 
847 
852' 
937 

969 
,  1,019 
1,024 
1,068 
1,116 

1,011 
1,064 
1,003 
1,043 
1,000 

1,015 
970 
997 
926 
'  636 
28,662 

3,931 
5,017 
5,237 
4,908 
2,890 
2,775 

2,383 
2,498 
2,723 
2,793 
2.611 
2,412 

2,144 
1.752 
1  .560 
1.279 
826 
652 

17,170 
7#320 
6,069 
3^9.0 


23,100 
367 
397 
374 
434 
423 
467 

466 
473 
505 
521 
551 

514 
517 
514 
.  535 
548 

526 
479 
504 
441 
291 
13,233 

1,995 
2,452 
2,631 
2,498 
1,277 
1,358 

1,161 
1,201 
1,350 
1,365 
1,209 
1,199 

992 
766 
639 
511 
290 
206 

8,631 
2,996 
2,412 
27.6 


25.291 
366 
391 
337' 
413 
429 
470 

483 
546 
519 
547 
565 

497 
547 
489 
508 
452 

489 
491 
493 
485 
345 
15,429 

1,936 

2,565 

2,606^ 

2,410 

1,613, 

1,417 

1.222 
1,297 
1,373 
1,428 
1,402 
1,213 

1,152 
986 
921 
768 
536 
446 

8,539 
4,324 
3,657 
30.4 


47,810 
1,214 
1,148 
1,132 
1,114 
-1,091 
l,Ul 

1.093 
.1 ,088 
1,044 
1,045- 
990 

914 
928 
953 
696 
736 

755 
706 
554 
549 
488 
28,461 

5,699 
5,381 
4,481 
3,300 
2,466 
2,721 

2,972 
2;  986 
2,829 
2,648 
2,387 
2,285 

2,093 
1,931 
1,509 
1,108 
633 
381 

17,758 
6,817 
5,562 
29.7 


2-41H 


T 


iOI.  AGES  

OHDKR  1  ^BfcR.  

1  tBUU  

2  YEARS  

3  TBABS  

4  YEAHS  

5  TEllRS....  

6  TEUtS  

7  TOABS  

8  7E&BS  

9  TBARS  I.  

10  YBMtS  '.. 

11  TEftBS...v  

12  YEARS.  .T.  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS...   ^ 

16  YEIUIS  

17- YEARS  i... 

18  YEARS.  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  S  TEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  « 

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

'25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS... 

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YE^t  

60  TO  64  YEARS...... 

65  TO  69  years'.  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  Z 

80  TO  34  YEARS  / 

85  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS. 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  


TAB  Lf  I  X  1 

1970  vovvuaiati 

VRI(^  COUNTY 


FQiALE        I960  wmJOlXm 


17.294 
207 
238 
249 
Z25 
258 
271 

322 
322 
362 
341 
394 

336 
406 
348 
389 
407 

333 
362 

3U  A 
183  { 

•  147 

10,882 

1,177 
1,618 
1,873 
1,597 

769 

859 

861 ' 

818 
1,014 
1,058 
1,090 
1,034 

892 

763 

682  . 

570 

354 

265 

5;  770 
3.1*54 
2,634 


34.4 


8,477 

no 

118 
US 

113 
150 
136 

167 
155 
179 
179 
195 

171 
193 
188 
220 
216 

166 
197 
163 
115 
'  74 
5,134 

629 

r'  816 
967 
857 
362. 
420 

432 
'  386 
506 
484 
555 
514 

,  441 
342 

298 
217 

141 
110 

2,991 
1,371 
1,108 
32.2. 
2-412 


8,817 
97 
120 
III 
112 
108 
135 

155 
167 
183 
162 
199 

165 
213 
160 
169. 
191 

167 
165 
149 
68 
73 
5,748 

548 
802 
906 
740 

,407 
439 

432 
508 
574 
535 
520 

451 
421 
384 
353 
213 
155 

2,779 
1,783 
1,526 
36,6 


19,447 
429 
399 
466 
398 
449 
433 

409 
424 
468 
410 
393 

^  412 
414 
385 
292 
331 

314 
377 
196 
185 
176 
11,687 

2,141 
2.144 
1,896 
.  1.403 
877 
973 

1,127 
1,167 
1,243 
1,136 
1,013 
999 


ERIC 


5J2 


*LL  AGES  

UHDEEl  1  . .'. 

1  TE&R  

2  XBASS  , 

3  TE&RS  , 


7  YEMtS. , 

8  YE&KS., 

9  YG^^., 

10  YEUtS 


11  YEMtS  

12  YBMtS  

.  13  YBUtS  

14  YEARS  

15  YSUftS  

16  YE4ES  

17  YE&RS  

18  YEMtS...:  

19  YEMtS...  

20  YEUtS  

21  VBUtS  AND  OVER. .. 

UNDER  S  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YBMtS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TS>  19  YEARS. ..... 

20  TO  24  YE&RS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  10  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  10  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  TEARS  

60  XO  64^YBARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  iU  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AHD  OVBK. . . 

UHDGR  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  A6E.  


TABLE  l?CjA 
1970  lOSULATZOtN 

GRUNDY  COUNTY  • 


wits* 

HUiB 

14,119 

6,862 

200 

106 

193 

90 . 

202 

102 

205 

L06 

233 

L34 

263 

138 

255 

121 

A  &  A 

279 

150 

A  W  V 

287 

162 

343 

164 

300 

1  ^7 

1  ^7 

1  LA 

9AQ 

256 

124, 

310 

2ft9 

1  M 
L4Z 

7C 

1  7A 

AQ 

8,857 

4,161 

■t 

7  1  ^ 

7^^ 

1  911 

OUO 

7^9 

814 

399 

/  /'r 

701 

331 

Www 

7Q3 

37^ 
w  /  w 

Q9  C 

869 

429 

coo 

jT  O 

203  > 

379 

14S 

246 

89 

200 

63 

4,725  ^ 

2,43^ 

2,264 

962 

1,864 

772 

32,6  ^ 

30.7 

FBIALE        1960  lOPULATXeW 


7,257 

14,132' 

94 

299 

A03 

279 

'  100 

267 

9513 

99 

295 

125 

272 

134 

300 

129 

2ai 

IK 

126 

ins 

125 

302 

179  r 

297 

143 

293 

129 

29/ 

144 

262 

L4Z 

132 

269 

150 

)  228 

140 

'  224 

108 

175 

109 

'■ 

134 

4,M6  , 

8,745 

495 

1,423 

639 

1,440 

737 

1,385 

605 

*  1,005 

415 

709 

396 

642 

370 

891 

418 

981 

418 

957 

466 

811 

440 

679 

383 

617 

271 

587 

295 

514 

234 

335 

157 

174 

135 

99 

2 , 293  ' 

.  4,969 

1,302 

2,079 

1,092 

1,709 

34.5 

32.5 

2-4U 

533 


TABLE  IX  B 

1970  wmATm 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  TEftR.  

1  mR  : 

2  YE&KS  

3  YBAHS  

4  YEARS..  ^. 

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS.....  k  

7  YEARS  ,  

8  YEARS.  (TV  

9  YEARS.  .\  

10  YEARS. . ,  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS...;  

13  YEARS  

U  YEARS  

15  YBUlS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

X9  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AHD  OVER.". 

UNDER  S  YEARS,  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

IS  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  ^  34  YEARS  

35  T0^9  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

•^5  TO  49  YEARS  

pO  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65'TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS.  

80  m  i4  YBIfftS..... 
83  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 

UNDER  18  YEARS...... 

62  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . 
65  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . 
MEDIAN  ACE  , 


1X)IAL 

22,248 
332 
298 
260 
309 
348^i 
342 


360 
393 
415 
396 
447 

443 
434 
416 
448  • 
•  467 

489 
526 
602 
519 
326 
13 1^78 

lp547 
1,906 
2 , 188 
2,603 
1,174 
1,111 

1,081 
1,039 
1,207 
1,302 
1,278 
1,223 

1 ,079 
1,046 
905 
^765 
473 
321 

7,123 
4,121, 
3,510 
32.8 


HARDIN  COUm 
MALE 

10,957 
168 
161 
138 
157 
175 
169 

179 
203 
229 
208 
209 

231 
'  229 
*  237 

^74 

299 
293 
323 
274 
-  183 
6p354 

-799 
988 
1,170 
1,463 
594 
529 

525 
514 
569 
654 
618 
593 

'  509 
458 

s  361 
309 
180 
124 


3,823 
1,718 
1,432 
29.4 


FBHALE 

137 
122 
152 
173 
173 

181 
190 
'  186 
188 
238 

212 
205 
179 
184 
_  193 

190 
233 
'  279 
245 
143 
7,324 

748 
918 
1 1018 
1,140 
580 
582 

5^6 
525 
638 

648. 
6^0 
630' 

570 
588 
^4 
456 
293 
197 

1 

3,300 
2,403 
2,078 
36.0 


1960  FOFia.ATION 

22,533 
446 
442 
411 
434 

^  414 
451 


412 
467 
<68 
468 
'  439 

396 
.  454 
:  423 
376 
360 

442 
436 
262 
215 
227 
14».090 

2,147 

2,266 

2,088v- 

1,715 

1,034 

1,054 

1>267 
1,357 
1,378 
1,354 
1,211 
.1,255 

1,107 
1,137 
915 
637 

.  *<390 
f  221 

7,739 
3,964 
3,300 
33.8 


2-4U 


TABLE 


1970  EOSm^ 


ALb  AG@..  '. 

UNDER  1  TEfiA.  

1  YEAR...  

2  YEAKS. :  

3  YEARS.  .7. . .  . 

4  YEARS  

5  Y^RS.?. . .  . .  '.  

6  TEARS............. 

7  YEARS  

9  YEARS.^'.  : . . 

10  YEAB^  , 

11   

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS....  

14  YEARS  

15  YBUtS.\^.  

16  ^EARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YttRS  

20  YEARS  ,  

21  YEARS  AKD  OVER... 

UNDER  3  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS.,  

10  TO  14  YEAR^  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS.....'. 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS...... 

55  TO  59  YEARS... v.. 

60  TO  64  YEARS  

63  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

73  TO  79  YEARS  

30  TO  d4  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AMD  OVSEl^  . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  Om. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER.., 
MEDIAK  AGE  


41,076 
•  733 
704 
700 

,^719 
700 
743 

'822 

-  '876 
773* 
862 
853 

764 
801 
808 
783 
777 

788 
767 
762 
685 

.  -559 
25,095 

3,55ff 
4,07(1 
4,009 
3,779 
2,710 
2,63(J 

2,263- 
2,124 
2,255 
2,332 
2,296 
.2,109 

1,871 
1,552 
1,343 
1,073 
658 
438 

13,975 
6,151 
•5 ',064 
29.6 


H. tLS 

20 .116 
.  385 

*  " 

333* 
369 
372 
382 

.415  -  . 
448, 
360 
445 
449 

390 
497 
'  421 
398 
423 

397  ' 
384 

389  ' 
337 
244 
11,973 

I,  854 
2,to50 
2,065 
1,930 
1,*213  ' 

'1,275 

1,127 
1,027' 
1,126 
1,130 
1,118 
075 

913 
709 
589 
439 
283 
143  • 

7»173 
2,746 
2,213 
28.7 

2-41C 

533 


T@!ALB 

'  20,960 
350 
329 
347 
350 
328 
361 

407 
428 
413 
417 
404 

374 
394 
'  387 
385 
354 

391 
383 
.'>-373 
343 
315 
13,122 

1,704 
2,026 
1,944 
*  1,849 
1,497 
1,555 

1,136 
1,097 
1,129 
1,202 
1,178 
1,034 

958 
843 
754 
584 
.  375 
295 

6,fo: 

3,405 
' 2,851 
''30.5 


I960  ws^'stm 

37,984 
844 
755 
809-  ' 
831 
808 
.  818 

793 
787 
'  791, 
762 
731  . 

.691 
-  718* 
699 
524 
555 

-561 
609' 
.  467 
442 
378 
23,609 

4,047 
3,953 
3,363 
2,634 
1,964 
2;i27 

2,333 
2,433 
2,326 
2,291 
2,013 
1,924 

1,794 
1,633 
1,360 

938 

525 

326 

13,088 
5,858 
4,782 
31,9 


ALL  AGES  

UNDBR  1  TQA  / 

2  YffiAPi^  ■  •  •  •  a^*  •  •  •  •  •  v'* 

3  YEABS..  jrflS  

4  TEARS. .T.  

5  YB&BS  ^.  

6  YEMtS 

7  YEABS.'^^..   

d  ^fSftfiS •  •«••  •««• 

9  YBft^  

10  Ymss  

11  YEARS..  

12  YEARS  ........ 

13  Y^RS  

14  YEARS...'.  i 

13  YE^RS*  a********** 


YEARS..,  


X6 
17 

18  YEARS... t  

X9  YE^^SS*  ••••«••«• 

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER.?'. 

ONDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

IS  TO  19  YEARS.  

20  TO  24'TEABS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  ^CO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEaaS  

4b  TO  44  Y3&RS  

43  TO  49  YMBS  

50  m  34  YEARS  

35  to  59  Ymas.."  

60  ^  64  YSfel^  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70-10  74  YEAM«....* 

75  10  79  TEARS.  

SO  TO  H  TSARS... A. 
8S  TEARS  AIQ  Om. .  * 

Utn)SR«l8  TEARS.,.  

62  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AM)  OVER... 
^lAK  ACE.'...,  


TABLE  IX  P 

FOHESRIBK  GOONTY 


H&LB 

1960  "SOiS^SJa. 

18,803 

9,IS2 

'  9,651 

19,300 

312 

154  - 

158 

437 

265 

149 

116 

402 

256 

144 

112 

379 

268 

134 

.134 

424 

"  275 

127 

395 

327 

i 

156 

171 

419 

311 

W2 

149 

371 

362 

187 

175 

385 

^  349 

177 

172' 

398 

365 

181 

184 

369 

406 

193 

213 

372 

3^ 

196 

196 

352 

363  V 

184 

179 

378 

355 

194 

161 

361 

371  . 

196 

175 

363 

365 

198 

167 

^272 

ISA 

17^ 

J  /  V  J 

1  Q7 

1  7Q 

1/7 

^1  9 

£  v£ 

9i7 

375 

1  ft  ft 

11,324 

5,312 

6,012 

11,396 

1.376 

729 

647 

2,037 

1,714 

863 

851 

1,942 

1,889 

965 

924 

1,786 

2 , 125 

- 1,095 

1,030 

1,790 

1,437 

706 

"  731 

1,249 

-  .  1,012 

486 

526 

890 

1,010 

511 

499 

1,043 

870 

425 

445 

1,132 

992 

492 

500 

1,110 

1,006 

490 

516 

1,076 

999 

492 

507 

1.019 

980 

470 

510 

900 

854 

404 

450  ' 

845 

720 

322 

398 

792 

644 

262 

382 

654 

527 

20ft 

319 

519 

362 

131 

f  231 

326 

286 

101 

185 

190 

6,083 

2,943 

*  6,644 

3,032 

1,252 

1,780 

2,988 

2,539 

1,024 

1,515 

2^481 

29,3 

27. ^ 

31,2 

^  29.8 

2-4ID 

536 


TABU  IVi^B 
1970  F0Fli4TXaH 

TfiHA  coum 


20,147 

9,901 

UKDER  I  YEAR  

298 

144 

I  YEAR  i  

277 

138 

2  YEARS. .  

285 

L40 

3  YEARS  

322 

156 

4  YEARS  

-  346 

173 

5  YEARS  

*  317 

181.  - 

6  YEARS  

360 

193 

7  YEARS  

403 

199  * 

8  YEARS  

419 , 

196 

9  YEARS  

424 

206 ' 

10  YEARS..,  

430 

221 

11  YEARS 

1  Q1 

I'l  > 

1  7  VRATlfl 

??? 

13  YEARS 

H  J  J 

^  JO 

14  YEARS 

490 

250 

16  VKtRS  *" 

419 

219 

17  YE^RS 

439 

225 

18  YEARS.*.  

320 

162 

IQ  YEARS 

120 

20  YEARS 

187 

98 

21  YEARS  AKD  OVER...  ^ 

12.485  ' 

6,002 

1 ,528 

751 

S  TO  9  VR&DQ 

1,923 

975 

1 0  TO  14  YEARS 

2 , 14l 

1,099 

1  S  JPO  19  YEARS  

1,883 

976 

20  TO  24  YEARS 

944 

463 

25  TO  29  YEARS  

992 

501 

30  "SO  34  Ysass 

992 

483 

35  TO  39  YE&HS 

*  988 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

1,138 

'  568 

45  TO  49  YEARS  

1 ,140 

578 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

1,177 

569 

55  TO  59  YEARS  

1,213 

617 

60  TO  64  YE&ISS  

.989 

451 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

949 

466 

70  TO  74  YEARS  

822 

366 

75  TO  79  YEARS  

634 

275 

80  TO  34  YSARS  

412 

189 

85  YEA^  MS)  OWR. . . 

282 

*  114 

U^QBR  18  YSARS  

6,940 

3,519 

62  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 

3,676 

1.666 

65  YEARS  AM)  OVER. . . 

3,099 

1,410 

tlEDIAN  AGE  , 

33.3 

31.9 

~2-41E 


1960  H>PUUTION 


10,246 

21,413 

154 

445 

139 

440 

145 

'430 

166 

466 

173 

438 

136 

442 

167 

410 

204 

457 

223 

451 

2 18 

448 

209 

443 

198 

397 

219 

431 

206 

359 

J  Q  J 

200 

413 

214 

354 

-  L58 

237 

95 

154 

89 

177 

6,483 

13,197 

777 

2,219 

948 

2,208 

1,042 

2,091 

907 

1,521 

481 

972 

491 

1,026 

509 

1,212 

528 

1,222 

370 

1,281 

562 

1,392 

608 

1,078 

596 

1,134 

538 

1,086 

493 

990  • 

456 

831 

359 

606 

223 

327 

168 

217 

3.421 

7,648 

2,010 

3,622 

1,689 

2,971 

34.7 

32.8 

537 


TA8LE  t  X  A 

1970  POmATION 
BLACKHAWK  COUNTY 


ERIC 


iOX^GES  

UNDER  I  YEAR.  

I  YEAR  

^2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  . 

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS  ,  

II  YEARS  

12  ^mRS    

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

"16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS.  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AHD  OVER.. 

UHDER  5  YEARS  , 

5  XO"^  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  T@  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  !S0  34  YEARS  

Vl5  TO  39  YEARS  

H>0  ro  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

'.0  TO  54  YEARS  

ri5  to  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

'>5  'CO  69  YEARS...; 

>0  ■«)  74  YEARS  

'5  ro  ?9  YEARS  

90  T0  34  YSARS  

S5  ySARS  AMtt  OVBIl. 

JNDER  '.8  YEARS. 
fiZ  -vSARS  AND  OVER. 
65  YEARS  AWD  OVER. 
MED/AW  \GE  


V 

MALE 

I960  fOPULATXOI] 

132,916'' 

63,5^8  * 

69,338 

125^482 

2,328 

1,218 

1,110 

3,198 

2  ,338 

1,186 

1 ,152 

3,165  t 

2,276 

1,167 

1,109 

/  3,161 

2,359 

1,20^ 

1,152  ^ 

3,075 

2 ,381 

1,206 

1,175 

2,980-^ 

2,550 

1,292 

1,258. 

2,989  \ 

2 ,  7Id 

1,393 

1,323 

-■•  / 

2,945 

2  f 755  \ 

1,413 

1,342 

2,907  ' : 

1  o  *a  *a  ' 

1 ,433 

1 ,400 

2,805 

1  O  *3  *3 

2  ,oJJ 

1 ,477 

1,356 

2,657 

2,890 

1,471 

1,419 

2,589 

2 ,719 

1,348 

1,371 

2, '413 

2,800 

1,428 

1>372 

2,j502  ^ 

2,671 

1,350 

1,321 

2,388  '  /. 

2 , 709  ^ 

1,350 

1,359 

1,728 

2 ,686  ' 

1,367 

1,319  ' 

1,630 

2,668 

1,363 

1,305 

1,748 

2,662 

1,326 

1 ,336 

'  1,832 

3,159 

1,342 

1,817 

1,850 

3,Z84 

1,269 

2,015 

JL,792  . 

3,225 

1,310 

1,915 

1,749 

76,074 

35,662 

40,012 

70,279 

11,682 

5,984 

5,698^^ 

15,579 

13,687 

.  7j,008 

6,679^ 

14,303 

13,789 

6,947 

6,842  ' 

11,720 

14,459 

6,667 

7,792 

8,852 

12,638 

5,510 

7,128 

8,059 

8,413 

4,222 

4,191 

7,401 

7,021 

3,416 

3,605 

8,074 

6,452 

3,156 

3,296 

8,106 

7,254 

3,497 

3,757 

7,401 

7,384 

3,659 

3,725 

6;  762 

6,863 

3,250 

3,613 

'6,033  ' 

5,985 

2,957 

3,028  ' 

5,225 

5,149 

2,400" 

2,749 

4,301 

3,937 

1 , 754 

2,183, 

3,796 

3,065 

1,290 

1,775 

2,97? 

2,390 

909. 

1,481 

2,080 ' 

1,619 

534 

1,035 

1,101 

1,129 

,368 

761 

710 

V:  ,174 

23,995 

23,17*7 

46,812 

15,009 

.  6)242 

8,767 

13,246 

12,140  ^ 

4,903 

7,235 

10,666 

^,5.1 

-24.7 

25.6 

26-8 

2-4U 

538 

TAtLC  tX  B 


i 

BREMER  OOUmrY 

I 

H 

was* 

MALE 

FES1&LE- 

1960  POPtSAT 

ALL  AG^  

22,737 

11,138 

11,599 

21,108 

UflDER  1  YE&R  :  ). 

372 

184 

168. 

513 

3yo. 

I/O 

^09  . 

2  YEARS  

331 

173 

158 

-  429 

3  YEARS  .. 

377 

179 

'198  . 

452 

4  YEARS  

397' 

199 

198 

406 

5  YEARS  

403 

119 

1S4 

449 

~\24 

224 

200 

446 

226 

220  ' 

408 

8  Yj^ais  

472 

262 

210 

.  443 

481 

242 

239 

402 

10  YEARS  i...:.. 

490 

,  253 

237 

380 

1 1  VR&RS 

475 

249 

226  ■ 

417 

12  YEARS  

456 

243^ 

213 

408 

13  YEARS   

455 

236 

219 

394 

14  YEARS  

,  "421 

216 

205 

334 

15  YEARS  

,  444 

236 

208 

356 

l6YmRS.^  

453 

242 

- 

211 

318 

17  YEARS''^ 

426 

1  210 

216 

340 

18  YEARS  

258 

303 

472 

-S4%* 

242 

304 

466 

505 

227 

278 

404 

21  YEARS  AND  OVES. . . 

13,412 

6,406 

7,006 

12,409 

1,867 

•947 

920 

2,269 

S         9  VRARR  • 

2  226 

1  173. 

1  053 

2,141 

10  TO  14  YEARS  

2,297 

1,197 

1,100 

1,933 

45  TO  19  YEARS  

*  2,430 

1,188 

1,242 

1,952 

•-lO  TO  24  YEARS  

1,915 

919  - 

996 

1,549 

1,319 

647 

672 

1,063 

30  TO  34  YEARS.,  

1,234 

620 

614 

1,128 

^'-^  IV.  V1U11< 

I ,oy3. 

1  OA^ 

4C  K  44  YEARS.,  

1,129 

579 

550 

1,235 

45  lO  49  YEARS  

1,196 

554 

642 

1,191 

DO  K  54  YEARji  

1,126 

534 

592 

1,122 

5^  7,0  59  YEAlfe  

•1*123 

566 

557 

1,018 

60        64  YEARS  

1,038 

520 

518 

877 

-  6'  '''''  69  VBUtSl 

844 

'"^  378 

466 

824 

713 

314 

399  , 

679 

/:       79  YEARS  

539 

235 

304 

435 

377 

133 

244 

264 

85  YEfP^AE©  OVER... 

271 

84 

187 

185 

YEARS  

7,713 

4,005 

3,70R 

7,357 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

"  3.352 

1,452 

,  1,900 

2,913 

65,yEAJl£  AND  OVER... 

2,744 

1 ,  1^:4 

1,600 

2,387 

ME/»>,iiy  AGE  

27,4 

26.1 

28.6 

28.3 

2 -4  IP. 

539 


TABLE  I^C 

1970  POPOL&TIOK 


ALL  AGES  

UHDER  1  YKJl  

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS   

4  YEARS  ■  

5  YEARS  

,6  YEARS  

7  YpjtS  

%  YEARS  

9*  YEARS  

10  YEARS  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13^  "YEARS  

■  14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  - 

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS...'.*  

18  YEARS...  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AMD  OVER... 

UNDER  5  YEARSC  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14^YEAES  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YWiBS  

3i6  SO  34  JTEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  A4  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEABS. f  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  7^  YEARS  

75  TO       YEARS  . . 

80  to  ih  YEARS  

8S  YKARS  AND  Om.  .T 

.USTOf.^  la  YEARS  

^'^ARS  AOT)  OVER. . . 
vc;»jis  pjnD  OVER.  .. 

HEDLVl  AGE  


BUCMNAN  COUNTY 


HUE 

£1 , /HO 

lu , /yu 

414 

197 

390 

206 

414 

200 

416 

215 

424 

233 

AO  1 

• 

^  253 

467 

245 

468 

252 

545 

272 

-  510 

279 

522 

•    •  ■  252 

*503 

250 

532 

277 

499 

2^2 

527    •  , 

279 

509 

260 

*  506 

271 

465 

233 

354 

185 

228 

121 

250 

i.  119 

12,322 

5,929 

■  2,058-^^, 

1,051 

2,471 

1,301 

2,583 

1,320 

2.062 

1,070 

1,207 

544 

i;i98 

593 

1,139 

578 

1,015 

511 

1,102 

535 

1,210 

596 

1,170 

563 

1,090 

539 

943 

471 

781 

374 

710 

320 

492 

198 

315 

148 

200 

^78 

3,592 

4,436 

3,032 

1,387 

2,A9S 

l.liS 

27.1 

25.9 

2-41C 


F^&LE         1960  POPULATION 


10,956 

22,293 

217 

529 

184 

496 

214 

/53S 

201 

/  464 

191 

1  529 

228 

492 

222 

496 

216 

501 

Z7J 

503 

231 

508 

O70 

539 

s 

253 

505 

255 

505 

237 

471 

248 

All 

249 

415 

235 

406 

232 

404 

169 

269 

107 

219 

131 

209 

6,393 

12,884 

1,007 

2,556 

1,170 

2,500 

1,263 

2,431-' 

992 

1,713 

663 

1 , 100 

605 

1,026 

561 

1,214 

504 

1.346 

567 

1,320 

614 

1,305 

00/  > 

1  I/O 

551 

1,031 

472 

995 

40? 

902 

390 

727 

294 

533 

167 

287 

122 

15? 

8,712 

1,645 

3,205 

1,330 

2,608 

28,2 

29,1 

540 


TABLE  IX  P 

1970  POPWATION 


BUTLER  COUNTY 
TOTAL  M&LE 


Hi 


ML  AGBS  

1  YEAR..:  

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  ;  

4  YEARS  

■  5  YEARS. ^  

6  YBARS  

7  YEARS  

8  Yms   \ 

9  YBASS.  .  ^ 

10  YEARS  ' 

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS,  

14  YEARS  

15  mRS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS   V 

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AKD  OVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  ' 

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS..'  

'ib  TO  39  YEARS.  »^... 
40  TO  44  YEARS.*?. ... 

\5  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

S5  TO  69  YEARS  

7C  TT  74  JfEARS  

71  TO  79  YEARS  

SO  TO  34  YEARS  

or  v".r^  ^  OVE^».. 

Va  YEARS  

"''.^J^  AND  OVER. . . 
^'e  AM)  OVER... 
«iw»T.-  AGB  


16,953 

273^ 
262 

250 

271 

289 

304 

295 
339 
335 
315 
*  392 

316 
340 
358 
373 
357 

364 
323 
260 
183 
180 
.10,574 

1,345 
1,588 
1,779 
1,487 
943 
849 

809 
-878 
960 
1,013 
978 
959 

919 
804 
616 
524 
324 
178 

5,756 
2,958 

2,446 
33  0 


r8,348 
'  136 
130 
131 
131 
158 
165 

152 
176 
178 
155 
205 


154 
175 
185 
199 
186 


189 
154 
i3? 
92 
85 
5,080 

686 
826 
918 
753 
452 
.439 

384 
418 
461 
499 
481 
471 

449 
373 
295 
247 
128 
68 

2,959 
1,356 
1,111 
31.3' 


FSIALE         i960  HJPULATIOn 

8,605  17,467 

137  .  362 

132  340 

119  358 

140  '  387 

131  372 

139  356 

143  376 

163  324 

157  381 

160  368 

187  363 

162  374 . 

165        \'  357 

173  J  366 

174  292 
171         '  301 

175  288 
169  284 
128  214 

91  ■  167 

95  158 

5,494  ^  10,679 

659  .1,819 

762  1,805 

861  1,752 

734  1,254 

49 1  838 

410  879 

425  993 

■    460  1,109 

499  1,044 

514  1,029 

497  977 

488  945 

i 

470  798 

431  768 

321  583 

277  432 

.  'l'96  272 

110      »  170  • 

2,7°?  '  6,249 

1,602  2,703  / 

1,335  2,2^.5 

34.5  31.9 


ERIC 


2 -4  ID 


541 


ALL  AGES...:  

m)ER  1  YBU(. :  

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  '  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS   

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS..  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS  :  

10  YEARS  

11  YEARS^  ' 

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS..  - 

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

1.6  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

1.8  YEARS  

19  YEARS  , 

20  YEARS  

2  1  .YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

J  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

JO  TO  34  YEARS  : 

l:-  "O  "19  YEARS  

tyi        ,4  YEARS  

Vj  TO  \9  YEAS&  

:0  TU  54  YEARS  

55  ';'0  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

S3  Tt)  '.9  YEARS  

'tj  /4  YEAftS  

■  ^  --V    9  YEARS  

go  TO  ^4  YEfUlS  

H5  VEARS  AND  OVER... 

\^:\Y.\\    H  YEARS  

<l   -i/iilS  AtlD  OVER. . . 
.5   ''-.'a'.S  AND  OVER^.. 
'itJOvAif  .'•CiL*, , .  .,v  


■'i  if 

^TAStEtX  G 

URUNDY  COUNTY 


TtfLta.  .  MALE  FBIALE         I960  POPULATION 

L4,\l9  6,862         "   .     7  ,257  ti,132 

200  106  *          94  299 

193  90  ;     103  279 

202  102  '.     100  267 

205  L06  •      99  283 

,  233  134  99  295 

263-  138  '     L25  '272 

255  121   r  134  300 
279  150  '     L?9         I  2S1 
270  144  ,  126  285  . 
287  162  125  302 
343  164  179  297 

300  1.57  143  293  . 

266               .       137  129  .  297 

292  148  "  144  262 

289  1^7  142  1     ^  236 

256  1.24  132       '  •  269 

310  'l60  150  228 

282  142  140  224  ^ 

213,  105  ,      108  175 

150'      ^  W5  :       75  109 

174  89  I       85  134 

^,857  ^  4,161  '4,696  -8,745 

1  * 

1,033  538  495  1.423 

1,354  *-715  ■     639  1.440 

'    1,490  753  '     ?37  1,385 

L,2U       ,  606         ■    ,     605  "        -  t,005 

752  369  383  683 

814           ^  399  415  709 

774  378  396  842 

701  331  370^  891 

806  388        .     '     418  /  98L 

793  375  418,  957 

925  459  466  811 

869  '429  ,      440  679 

733              ^   .  350  i      383  617 

^      539  268  271  587 

500  205  ,  !      295  514 

379  145  ;      234  '  335 

246  89  i      157  174 

200  65  135  99 

hjzr^             4r  i!,43i5  J  2,2^/}  /4,'/',V 

2,204  --962      ,  ?  r^y^  2,079 

1,864  772  1,092  1.709 

32.5  30.7  ,     34,5  32.3 


2-41E 


TABU  IX  F 

TAMA  COUNTY 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  YEAR. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


YEAR.. 
^EARS. 
^«ARS. 
YEARS. 
YEARS. 


6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  KEARS  

9  XEARS  

10  YEARS... 

11  YEARS.. . 

12  YEARS... 

13  YEARS... 

14  YEARS. . . 

15  YEARS... 

16  YEARS.., 

17  YEARS.., 

18  YEARS.  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  At©  OVER. 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

b  TU  9  YEARS,-.  

10  TO  14  YEARS...: 

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEAR3  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

0  7X3  34  YEARS  

1;  .\:  39  YEARS  

.     -IXj  '+4  YEARS  

' 5  X'  ^9  YEARS  

.0        54  YEABJS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

f^O'TC  64  YEARS  

^  T'  69  YEARS  

■  r>  TV   ?<;  YEAftS  

1  i-    "'9  YEARS  

30  It  34  YEAPjS  

85  Yi^ARS  AND  OVER. 


19  YEARS  

*  PS  AND  OVER. 


65  Yt-^RS  AND  OVER. 


TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

1960  PpPULATI 

-  20,147 

9,901  J 

7^  10,246 

21 ,413 

298  ^ 

144  \ 

445 

277 

138 

'  139 

285 

140 

145 

4J0 

322 

156 

166 

4t>6 

346 

173 

173 

*  438 

317 

181  ■ 

^  136 

442 

^  360 

193 

167 

410 

^  403 

199 

204 

457 

419 

196 

223 

431 

424 

206 

2L8 

448 

430 

221 

209 

443 

389 

191 

397 

432 

222 

2L0 

461 

453 

236  •=> 

219 

431 

435 

229* 

206 

359 

490 

250 

240 

363 

419 

219 

'  200 

413 

439- 

225 

^  214 

354 

320 

162 

158 

237 

,215  ' 

120 

'  ■  95 

154 

187 

98 

89 

177 

12, ',85 

6,002  - 

Q  6,483 

13,197 

1,528 

751 

777 

2,219 

1,923 

975 

948 

2,208 

2,141 

1,099, 

1,042 

2,091 

l,SS3 

976 

907 

1 ,521 

944 

463 

481 

0  972 

992 

501 

491 

1 , 02  6 

-v992 

483  ' 

509 

1,212 

988 

460 

528 

1,222 

1 ,138 

568 

570 

1,281 

1,140 

578 

562 

^  1>392 

1,177 

569 

60S 

I  ,078 

1,213 

617 

\  596 

1 ,134 

989 

451 

i  538 

1,086 

949 

466 

483 

990 

822 

*  366 

456 

Oil 

OJ  1 

634 

275 

359 

bUb  / 

412 

18% 

223 

327 

2&2  • 

LL4 

!  168 

217 

r>,940 

J, 519 

3 , 676 

1,666 

2,U10 

3,099 

1,410 

,  I^68St 

2,y7L 

3.3.3 

31,9 

]'    34 ,  7 

32,  o 

RJC 


K 


2-4  IF 

5i3 


ALL  AG^  

UNDER  1  Ym. 

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  TEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

• 

6  YfflkRS  

7  YSARS. . . , 

8  fEARS  

9  fBARS  

IC  YEARS  

IL  Y^RS  

12  YEAI^  

13  YEARS  

U  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEAI^  

21  YEARS  kSD  OVER. . 

DKDER  5  YKAI^  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  TEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS..... 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  lit  YEARS  

75  TO  79  TEARS  

80  TO  34  YEARS  

85  YBA«S  AND  OVER. 

tKQBR  18  YEARS. ... 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
65  YEARS  AUD  OVER. 
MSDIAK  AGE  


56,749 
996 
947 
■  MO 
986 
1,035 
1,122 

.  1,170 
1,153 
1,157 
1,251 
1.300 

1,236 
1,267 
1,163 
1,256 
1,185 

1,143 
1,082 
1,056 
801 
722 
33,741 

4,944 
^  5,853 


1970  iom&TiOEi 
CLINTON 'cowrry 

"HALE 


6,222 
5,267 
3,557 
3,440 

2,99: 
.  2,85S 
3,206 
3,290 
3,207 
2,899 

2,503 
2,171 
1,724 
1,346 
793 
475 

20,429 
7,924 
6,509 
28.7 


FaiALE 


1960  FOPCUTIDH 


27,599 

29,150 

55,060 

511 

485 

1,249 

465 

482' 

1,274 

543 

1,270 

492 

494  ^ 

1,213 

527 

508 

1,260 

562 

560 

1,189 

584 

586 

1,171 

590 

563 

1,150 

577 

580 

1,208 

642 

609 

1,088 

665 

635 

1,070 

636 

600 

1,142 

650 

617 

1,140 

584 

579 

1,107 

602 

654 

749 

603 

582 

819 

580 

563 

920 

549 

533 

901 

512 

735 

383 

418 

544 

312 

410 

514 

16,030 

17 , 711 

33,347 

2,53@ 

2,406 

6,266 

2,898 

5,806 

3,137 

3,085 

5,208 

2, '627 

2^640 

3,919 

.1.596 

■  l',961 

2,631 

1,718 

2,892 

1,496 

1,497  . 

3,243 

1,374 

1,485 

3,516 

1,587 

1,619 

3,435 

1,610 

1,680 

3,353 

1,565 

1,642 

2,997 

1,441 

1,458 

2,881 

1,212 

1,291 

2,659 

970 

1,201 

?,355 

732 

992 

1,785 

539 

807 

1,143 

309 

484 

595 

189 

286 

376 

10,362 

10,06/ 

19,920 

3,-456 

4,466 

7,849 

2,739 

3,770x 

6,254 

27*;  7 

29.6 

31.2 

2-4U 


544 


TABLE  tX  B 

1970  FOPtRATION 

• 

JACKSON  COUNTY 

^E 

1960  FOPCLATIOfl 

ALL  AGES  

20,839 

10.360 

li0,479 

20.754 

WSm.  1  TEW  

346 

182 

164 

.  576 

1  YEAR  

359 

171 

188 

516  . 

2  YEARS  

362 

193  ' 

169 

538 

3  TEARS  

441 

237 

204 

537               t  ^ 

4  TEARS  

450 

242 

208 

471  ^ 

5  YEARS   

469 

243 

226 

493 

6  TEARS..  

480 

251 

229 

456 

7  TEARS   • 

455 

225 

230 

457 

8  TEARS   

506 

.  266 

240 

484 

9  YEARS  

472 

242 

230 

368  / 

10  YEARS  

526 

264 

262 

435  ^ 

r 

11  Y^S  

462 

—  229 

233 

379 

12  YEARS  ,  

492 

251 

241 

403 

13  YEARS  

474 

226 

248  . 

378 

14  YEARS  

445 

239  ^ 

206 

337 

15  YBUIS  

.  471 

249 

222 

336 

16  TEARS  

442 

226 

216 

360 

17  TEARS  ,  

414 

194 

220 

351 

18  TEARS  

349 

180 

169 

262 

19  YEARS  

207 

106 

101 

213 

20  YEARS  

2U' 

94 

U7 

213 

21  TEARS  AND  OVER.!. 

12,006 

5.850 

6.156 

12.191 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

1,958 

1.025 

(933 

2,638 

5  TO  9  YEARS  

2,382 

1.227 

1.155 

2.258 

10  TO  14  YEARS   ' 

2,399 

1.209 

1.190 

■A. 932 

15  TO  19  YEARS  

1.883 

955 

928 

1.522  ^ 

20  TO  24  YEARS  

1.033 

507 

526 

1.150 

25  TO  29  YEARS  

1,121 

535 

586 

1.229 

1.036 

533 

503 

1.186 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

1.107 

542 

565 

1.146  J 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

1.169 

606 

563 

1.172 

45  TO  49  YEARS  

1,029 

519 

510 

1.122 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

1.033 

498 

535 

1.032 

■  , 

1.019 

50D 

519 

947 

60  TO  64  YEARS  

959 

485  ^ 

\  474 

924 

65' TO  69  TEAEfS...^. 

785 

372 

V  413 

860 

70  TO  74  YEARS  

7U 

301  . 

410 

712 

75  TO  79  TEARS  

591 

266 

2^25 

488 

80  TO  $4  TEARS  . 

377 

169 

208 

282 

83  TEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

247 

111 

136 

154 

tmDER  18  TEARS...... 

8.066 

^  4a30 

3.956 

7.875 

62  TEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

; 3.279 

1.513 

1.766 

3.050 

65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

^  2.7U 

1.219 

1.492 

2.496 

MEDIAN  AGE   ' 

*  28.4 

27.4 

29.3 

28.6 

2 -413 

• 

ft 

04o 

TABLE.  IX.  C 
1970  VOWLKTiaH 
tOniSA  COUNTT 


Tom 

MALE 

.  ^SIALE 

19t60  TtormATi 

m 

ALL  AGES  

40,632 

5,252 

5,430 

10,290 

UHDER  1  lE&R  

151 

82 

69 

198 

1  YEAR  

190 

.  97 

93 

214 

2  YEARS  

170 

71 

99 

190 

3  YE^  

180 

94 

86 

196 

7l 

5  YE&BS  

205 

99 

106 

216 

6  YEARS  :  

235 

119 

116 

'  217 

7  YEAitS  

'215 

.113 

.102 

228 

8  YE&fiS  

206 

113 

93 

220 

1  1  Q 

104 

201 

10  YEARS  

.  223 

110 

113 

209 

11  YEARS  

2^1 

114 

*  107 

216 

'12  YEARS  

213 

108 

105 

223 

13  YEARS  

211 

106 

105 

205 

14  YEARS  

237 

110 

'  127 

180 

206 

'  IU5 

101 

179 

16  YEARS  ;.. 

222 

106 

116 

182 

17  YE^....  

236 

128 

1^8 

180 

18  YEARS.. ^  . 

184 

1*10 

74 

132 

129 

65  ' 

64 

71 

20  YEARS  

107 

48 

59 

98 

0,508 

3,136 

3,372 

6,320 

VSBKEBL  S  YEARS.,.. 

881 

443 

438 

1,013 

5  TO  9  YEARS.... T,... 

1,084 

563 

521 

1,082  * 

10  TO  14  YEARS.^^.. 

,1,105 

548 

557 

l,033\ 

IS  TO  19  YEARS  

997 

514 

483 

744  " 

20  TO  24  YEARS  .  . 

562 

2^8'' 

324 

464 

^  C   inn    ^  A   -vrnA.  An 

602 

'  293 

309 

523 

30  ^  34  YEMtS  

597 

303 

294 

.    ^  563 

'35  TO  39  YEfl*3  

549 

273 

276 

597 

40  "TO  44  YEARS  

584 

294 

290 

557  * 

45  TO  49  YEARS...'... 

•     •  569 

259 

310 

614 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

537 

280  ' 

257 

612 

Tf\  VtFAtX! 

Zoo 

60  TO  64  YEARS  

530 

263 

267 

526 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

475 

.  233 

?42  * 

456 

70  TO  74  YEARS  

432  - 

205 

227 

385 

7  ^  TTi  7Q  VDAOfi 

f 

to  TO  34  YEARS  

175 

74 

101 

173 

'^3  YEARS  AE3)  OW^. . . 

131 

49 

82 

9d 

UNI^  18  YEARS.  *^  

3,754 

1,893 

l,8Gl 

33^669 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

1,836- 

846 

990 

1,692 

65  YE^RS  AND  OVER. . . 

.  1.501 

685 

816 

1,377 

MEDIAH  AGE  .-^  . . . 

30.9 

30,4 

31.4 

32.4 

/ 

2-41C  * 

54G 

AU.  AGES  

UNDER  1  TMR  

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  1^5$  

9  Years.  . .  .*.  

10  YEARS  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YiABS  

14  YEARS  

15  Yms  

16  YEARS  ^  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  :. 

.  21  YEARS  AND  OVER.. 

UMDER  5  YEARS  

s  TO  9  years: w  

.  10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS.. 

V  30* TO  34  YEARS..., 

M5  TO  39  YEARS  

4ia  TO  44  YEARS  

45  1»  49  YEARS  

50  TX\54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

6('  TO  64 

6>  TO  69  YEARS.  

7)  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  M  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. , 


TABLE  I 

1970  POPDLAi;iQN 

'hiscatihb  county 

TOm  MALE 


18  YEARS. 
*62  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

65  YEARS  m>  am-. 

MEDIAK  AGE  


37,181 
676 
721 
629 
632 
715 
716 

;  786 
810 
777 
803 
828 

764 
753 
731 
729 
703 

.  705 
699 
629 
542 
517 
22,316 

.  3,373 
3,892 
3,805 
3,278 
2,476 
2,381 

2,164 
1,^53 
1,987 
2,043 
2,030 
1,780 

1,560 
1,401 
1,166 
968 
635 
389 

13,177 
5,460 
4,559 
28.7 


18,159 
334 
382 
314 
342 
369 
367 

409 
420 
380 
397 
40<> 

393 
381 
370 
375 
348 

352 
353 
314 
272 
262 
10,619 

1,741 

1,973- 

1,925 

1,639 

1,186 

1,167 

If,  059 
935 

1,012 
990 
992 
858 

756 
661 
483 

4ro 

234 
136 

6,692 
2,369 
1 ,924 
27.6 


FmLB 

19,022 
342 
339 
315 
290 
346 
349 

377 
390 
'  397 
406 
422 

371 
372 
361 
354 
355 

353 
346 
315 
270 
2*55 
11,697 

1,^32 
1,9X9 
1,880 
1,639 
1,288 
1,214 

1,105 
918 
'  975 
1,053 
1,038 
922 

804 
740 
683 

.  558 
401 

'  253 

«,485 
3,091. 
2,635 
29.7 


1960  roPULAm^ 

33,840 
'  796 
7.76 
752 
720 
743 
662 

689 
703 
672 
639 
629 

I 

609 
686 
692 
-  520 
528 
'< 
545 
U  518 
451 
356 
336 
20,81S 

3,787 
'  3,365 

3,136 
.2,398 
,  1,847 

a  ,803 


1,968 
2,017 
2,045 
t,914 
1,761 
1,687 


1,575 
1,561 
1,293 
876 
487. 
320 

-11,879 
5,482 
4,537 
31.5 


ERIC 


2 -4  ID 

54t 


torn 


Aa    142,687 

WTOER  I  YB&R..   2,851- 

1  YEAR...>^A  ...  2»675^ 

2  mas   2,688 

3  YEAKS   2,868 

,  4    2,892 

5  HUBS   2,910 

-  6.-mKS  '   3,102 

7  YEARS   3,201 

8  YEfkBS   3,243 

9  YEARS   3,215 

10  YmS   3,188 

11  YEARS   3,124  . 

12  YEARS   3,144 

U  YEARS   2,974 

14  YEARS   ,  2,897 

15  YmS   2,874 

16  YEARS..;   2,709 

17  years;.   2,567 

18  YEARS   2^417 

19  YEARS  \   2,200 

/  W     20  YEARS   2,074 

2 X  YEARS  AND  OVER...  82,874 

IffiDiER  5  YEARS  ,  13,974 

^'5  TO  9  YEARS   15*671 

10  TO  14  YEARS   "15,327 

15  TO  19  YEARS   12,767' 

20  TO  24  YEARS   10,825 

25  TO  29  YEARS.   10,104 

30  TO  34  TEARS   8,558 

35  TO  39  YEARS   7,766  . 

40  TO  44  YEARS   7,929 

45  TO  49  YEARS  :  8,033 

50  TO  54  YEARS   7,101 

55  TO  59  YEARS   6,319 

60  TO  64  YEARS   5,398 

^5  TO  69  YSOtS   4,052 

'  74  YBA|lS   -  3,531 

75  TO  79  YEARS   2,652 

80  TO  34  YEARS.   1,607 

83  YEARS  AMD  OVSE. . .  1,073 

_^      UNDER  18  YEA|18.„.'..  .53,122 

62  YEARS  AHb  OVSEU  . .  15,966 

^     65  YEARS  AM)  OVER. . .  12,915 
MEDIAN  AGE            ...  26.4 


TABLE  IX^ 

1970  voivLkuma 

SCOTT  COUNTY 


^B^ALE 

1960  tOfVLAtSO^ 

^9»754. 

72,923 

119»067 

1»509 

1,342 

2,911 

i»384 

1,?91 

2,921 

^   1,387  • 

,1,301 

2,963 

a, 466  - 

'  1,402 

2,826 

1,498 

1,394 

'2»747 

1 , 52 1 

1,389 

2,770 

'1»599 

1»503 

2,623 

1,638 

1,563 

2»487 

1,574 

1,669 

2,549 

1,596 

1,619 

2,4^6 

1,597  ' 

1,591 

2^348 

1»591 

1,533 

2»307 

1,595 

1,549 

2,408 

1,541 

1,433 

2,303 

1»508 

1  »'389 

1»695 

1,539 

1,335 

1,679 

1»351 

1,358 

1»737 

1*,315» . 

1,252  ■ 

1,649 

1,157  * 

1,260 

•  1,602 

990  . 

1,210 

1,582 

899 

1,175 

l»37l 

'  39»499 

43,375 

71,143 

7  244 

6  730 

14  368 

7^928 

7,743 

12.875 

.7.832      '  4 

'  7  495 

11  061  * 

6|352 

6  415 

8  249 

5  fi63 

7  197 

4,923 

5,181 

7,312. 

4,2&1 

4,297 

7,782 

3,849 

3,917 

3,903 

4,026 

7»245 

3»991 

,  4,042 

6,836 

3,530 

3,571 

6,255' 

3»077 

3,242 

'  '  ^,441 

2»564 

2,834 

-  ^1,853 

1,865  - 

2,187  . 

4,312 

1,495 

•2,036 

'  3,^15 

'  1  ,>050 

1,602 

2,123 

614 

993 

1,173, 

314  , 

759 

f  722. 

(27,209 

25.913 

43,369 

'  6,754 

9,212  ,  ■ 

14,556 

5»333 

7,577 

11,645 

25.6 

■27.1 

29.0 

2-41E 

ft 


ERIC 


ALL  AGES  

UND^,  I  YQ^R  

1  YEAK  

2  YEfVKS   

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  ,  

5  Y^RS,   

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS^  

8  YEARS  

9  YK/Vii?  

10  Vl-j\RS  

.LI  YEARS  

12  YFARS  

13  YEARS  , 

14  YEARS  , 

^5  YteRS.".  

16  YEA'?S  ..^  

17  VEA'-;S:  

■S  YE,\kS  4 

19  YEAB^  

?0  YEARS  . 

21  yhArs  and  over,  . 

WNDKl'  j'Y*-AR?  

5  TO  YFAR?!-.  

,  !  'J  TO  14  YEAR'.-  

15  TO  I'i  YEARS  

?\  7V  \FA?S  

:>  TO  ?'>  \'jj\f^'*  

30  TO  34  y;ears  

33  TO  3S'  YFARS.-, ,  ,  . 

Un  TO  A£j  YEARS  

TO  .'r-J  Vi:aR3  

l<j  TO  54  yPAR'j.  

Y>  TC  ''iTAF*-  

60  TO  64  YEA^  

65  TO  69  YFARS  

7N  TX)  74  YEARS  

7  5  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  ft4  YFARS  

85  YEA.!'5  AND  OVER,  . 

UNDER  18  YF^vRS  

62  YEARS  Am  pVER,  , 
65  YEAR?  AND  OVER.  , 
MEDIAN  AGE  , 


TABLE  IX  /V-  - 

•  it 

1970  POrULATION 

BENTOW  COUNTY 

MAT  F 

1  Q^n  POPTITA' 

22^885 

11 ,205 

11 ,b80 

23,422 

383 

202 

1  81 

507 

360 

166 

194 

496 

384 

196 

ICS 

524 

370 

186 

18/r 

492 

^27 

224 

203 

^  541 

449 

237 

212 

522 

ILL 

^22 

486 

234 

252 

515 

491 

253  ^ 

238 

558 

522 

260 

:>62 

474 

528 

285 

w  ^43 

*  457 

475 

214 

469 

483 

251 

^  505 

480 

258 

^  1X1 

502 

Sl4 

248 

394 

242 

411 

t  -J  fj 

22  A 

42  r 

348  ' 

183 

165 

287 

224 

103 

l?l 

20? 

J.  J 

93 

214 

6,613 

14.054. 

1  924 

974 

950 

2,560 

2  430 

1,228 

l,?02 

^  2,591 

2,480  . 

li294 

1,186 

2,327 

1,993 

1,003 

990 

^  .1,6J6 

1   1 78 

632^*" 

■  1,115 

7 

t,219 

^  '2 1  a 

61  7 

'  1,336* 

38' J 

1 ,405 

1,2L5 

571 

■1,443 

•1 ,258 

610  ' 

\\\ 

1 ,441 

I  329 

666 

66  ^ 

1 J  208 

[J  ^ 

671 

1 ,115 

1,063 

ftp*""* 

J 

^f46 

1,029 

8^  + 

360 

47^ 

826 

636 

271  ^ 

363 

544 

257 

320 

95 

171 

204 

8,25: 

L  ni2 

8 , 660. 

3,^42 

1,615 

Z  ,UZ7 

3,041 

1,328 

1,713 

2,923' 

30.6 

„  ,  29.6 

31.5 

30.8 

2-41A 

549 


TA3L6  IX  B 

1970  POPULATION 
CEDAR  COUNTY 
TOTAL  MALE 


FFHALE 


1960  POPiaAIION 


ALL  AGE^   

17,655 

8,740 

ft, 915 

17,791 

* 

243' 

129 

114 

370 

1  YEAR  \  

278 

136 

142 

387 

2  YEARS  

262  ^ 

145 

117 

392 

3  YEARS  

282 

146 

136 

375 

4  YEARS.  

318 

163 

150 

394 

5  YEARS  

313 

].70 

143 

361 

V: 

• 

6  YEARS  

329 

181  ' 

148 

352 

7  YEARS  

342 

174 

L68 

382 

354 

17R 

176 

389 

372 

183 

189 

li376 

391 

217 

1  7'+ 

402 

11  YEARS  

402 

20''i 

I9J1 

327 

12  YEARS  

394 

207 

18/ 

394 

373 

166 

207 

388 

14  iEARS  ^a-**- 

202 

187 

275 

371 

18  3 

188 

297 

16  YEARS  

341 

176 

165 

301 

17  YE^S, .   

154 

177 

303 

287 

160 

127 

170 

19  YEARS  

187 

97 

90 

157 

20  YEARS^  

83 

84 

150 

21  YEARS  AND  OV^P^<r^ 

5  2R  i 

5 , 

10,849. 

UNDER  5  YEAR^  

L  f  -J  J 

72/i 

"  1,918 

1    7  10 

1 ,860 

996 

1,786 

rS  TO  19  YEARS  

I  ,51.7 

770 

lUi 

1,228 

20  TO  24  YEARS  

"  1  L 

*+o  . 

850 

■             TO  29  YEARS  

1  noQ 

516 

853 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

HQ'S 

O  7  J 

433 

462, 

1,052 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

884 

438 

446  ' 

1 .045 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

1,027 

501  * 

526 

J ,097- 

45  TO  49'  YEARS,, , , 

982 

>^92^ 

490 

.  1,127 

* 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

1 ,047 

527 

520 

958 

55  TO  59  YEARS  

993 

495 

498 , 

872 

60  TO  64^YEARS  ^ 

850 

442 

408 

876 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

72- 

343 

380 

756 

7C  TO  74  fFARS  

296 

363 

654 

;5  TO  79  YEARS  

527 

228 

29  y 

456 

^    80  TO  84  YEARS  

330 

120 

2 in  * 

26.1 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER,  *  , 

23  ' 

94 

\V> 

142 

6,0Bb 

3,119 

6,465 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

2,964 

1,334 

1,(j3U 

2,794 

65  YEARS  AND  OVER,., 

2,478 

1,081 

1,397 

2,269 

MEDIAN  AGE,   

3U8 

30,5  y 

33.1 

3K9 

2-41B 

ERIC 


530 


TA3LE  IX  C 


1970  POPUIATION 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  L  YEAR. 


YEAR. . 
YEARS. 
YEARS. 
YEARS. 
YEARS. 


6  YEARS  

7  YE^  

8  YEm  

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS  <  

.11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  ;  . 

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS",  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS.'  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS. . ,  . 
15  TO  19  YEARS. . .  . 

20  TO  24  YEARS...... 

25  TO  29  YEARS....... 

30  XO  34  YEARS  \ 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  TtEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50^  54  YEARfe  

55  TO  -59  YEARS  

69  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  if  EARS  '. . 

75  Tu  79  YEARS  

80  TO  84  YEARS. 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

,  UNDER  , 18  YEARS  

62.  YEARS  AND  OVER. .  . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER*,.  . 
MEDIAN  AGE  


IOWA  COUNTY 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

1960  POPULAT^ 

L5,4L9 

^  7,562 

7,857 

16,396 

230  ^ 

125 

105 

356 

220 

1  LO 

110 

358  . 

226 

110 

116 

368 

269 

138 

131 

328 

^  ^  ^ 
263 

134 

129 

^71 

29  L 

150 

141 

334 

320 

172 

148 

337 

315 

162 

153^ 

341 

307 

158 

149 

356 

315 

158 

157 

348 

333 

171 

162 

335 

317 

160 

157 

338 

343 

172  . 

171 

371 

328 

164 

164 

323 

327 

172 

'155 

263 

313 

173 

140 

264 

342 

157 

■  185 

266 

336 

170 

166 

2d3 

216 

111 

105 

22 1 

170 

82 

88 

143 

143 

69 

74 

162 

u  •9^495 

4 , 544 

'4,951 

9,950  ^ 

1,208 

6L7 

590 

1,781 

1 , 548 

U         800  . 

748 

I  1,716 

1 ,648 

839 

809 

1  ,f)J0 

^  L,37? 

693 

684 

1 , 1 57 

-  832 

406 

426 

849 

795 

^  415 

380 

857 

\  808 

378 

430 

387 

760 

381 

379 

962 

838 

414 

424 

985 

886 

^  ii24 

462 

1,053 

-  90L 

459' 

442 

912 

888 

434 

454 

832 

782 

^    ,  393 

389 

743 

66** 

304 

358 

713 

248  ' 

327 

522 

469  ^ 

186 

283 

416 

1?^ 

63 

115 

129 

5,39j 

,  2,756 

2,639 

5,^20  . 

'  2,606 

1,120 

1,486 

2,477 

V2,148  ^ 

.  909 

1,239 

2  ,  032 

3U9 

30.1 

33,4  ■ 

.  3L.2 

ERJC 


2-41C 


55i 


TABLE  IX  D 
1970  POPUti^TION 
JOHNSON  COUNTY 


3 
4 
5 

6 
7 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  YEAR  

1  YEAR.   

2  YEARS. .  , 

YEARS   

YEARS  

YEARS:^  

YEARS.. ;  

YEARS  

8  YEARS.  

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS  Jr.. 

U  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

15- 1f  EARS  

2a  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AM)  OVER. 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  


30  TO  34  YEARS, 
35'TO  39  YEARS. 
40  TO,  44  YEARS. 
45  TO  49  YEARS, 
50  TO  54  YEARS. 
55  TO  59  YEARS. 


i 


60  TO  64  YEARS. . . . 
65  TO  69  YEAKS,,,. 

70  TO  74  iCARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

t)0  TO  84  YEARS,,,, 
85  YEARS  AND  OVKR. 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  'AND  OVER. 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
MEDIAN  AGE  


TOtAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

1960  POPULATION 

72 , 127 

35,506 

36.621 

53.663 

1  452 

n  7  50 

702 

1.515 

1 , 3'45 

697 

648 

1,350 

1 ,227  . 

593 

634 

1.282 

1^224 

623 

601 

1,157 

1,180 

613 

567 

1,102 

\ ,  186 

604 

582 

1,049 

.  1,186!^ 

625 

561 

1 . 008 

1,158 

570 

588 

927 

1,188 

600 

588 

920 

1,175 

592 

583 

864 

1,231 

613 

618 

820 

U077 

558 

519 

807 

1,065 

582 

483 

741 

1 ,078 

*  549 

5i9 

794 

1,052 

527-^ 

5^5'^ 

614 

957 

500 

457 

\^  (589 

956 

519 

437 

586 

494 

504 

640 

L  ,337 

■   1,559  - 

3  220 

1  532 

1 ,688 

1.738 

3^390 

1*569 

1.821 

, 1.732 

42  ,338 

20,689 

21,649 

'  '  31.869 

6,428 

3,276 

3.152 

•  h.406 

3,893 

2,991 

2.902 

4.768 

5,503 

2  ,829 

2.674 

3,776 

8*575 

4,152 

•  4.423 

5.112 

13,^50  ^ 

6,725 

7.2?5 

7.617 

6,904 

3,706 

3.198  , 

4.722 

4,089 

2  113 

L.976 

3.186 

3  ,257 

L.680 

1.577 

2.722 

2,965 

1 .455 

1 .510 

2.530 

2  699 

1  ,j/3 

1 .326 

2.315 

2,631 

1.'247  ■ 

1.384 

2^197 

2,224 

1.043 

1.181 

2.052 

930  * 

1 ,066 

1.825 

L  ,66'' 

729' 

931 

1.584 

1^3;!' 

535 

.  795 

1.255 

967 

.358  ■ 

609  . 

765 

627 

222 

'4&5 

480 

42 't 

142 

287 

351 

^20,731, 

10.609 

y°'^26 

16. .765 

6.155  ' 

2.518  V 

3.637 

5,530  . 

5.013 

1.986 

3>027 

4.435 

23.5 

23.3 

23.6- 

24.4 

2-41D 


TABlE  IX  E 
1970  POPULATION 


ERIC 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  I  YEAR  

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  ' 

8  YEAis  

9  YEAkS  ^  

10  Y^RS. 

11  YI 
12 

13  Y( 

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

,  17  YEAil§  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEA^  

21  YEARS  AND  O^ER. . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS. . . . 
55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  to  64  YEAliS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

7^  TO  7^  -^"ARS     . . 

75  Tu  79  YEARS  

80  TO  84  YEARS  

,  85  YEARS  A^  OVER. 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
MEDIAN  AGE   . 


JUNCO    UUUMi I 

Tom 

MALE 

FEMALE 

I960  POFUU 

19  R6R 

in  n  fifi 

9  7ft2 

20  69'i 

303 

161 

142 

437 

342 

159 

183 

417 

323 

163 

160 

\  47*2 

339 

163 

176 

465 

344 

171 

173 

426 

365 

190 

175 

455 

412 

203 

209 

463 

405 

202 

203 

461 

413 

209 

204 

•  ^59 

439 

213 

226 

454 

Al  7 

77  7 

.  -  'fJO 

380 

203 

in 

433 

455 

225 

230 

428 

401 

209  ' 

192 

,  425 

404 

220 

184 

339 

454 

22  9 

22  5 

305 

440 

211- 

229 

358 

410 

217 

193' 

374 

354 

205 

149 

280 

292 

192 

100 

252 

285  , 

183 

/  102 

243 

11,89L 

"N.^5,931 

»  5,960 

12,309 

1,651 

834 

2,217 

2,034 

1,017 

1,017 

2,292 

''2,057 

1,084 

973  " 

2,063 

L,950 

1,054 

896 

1,569 

1,424 

892 

532 

1,322 

1,176 

614 

562 

1,224 

1  ,048 

545 

.  503 

. 1,233 

9^3 

•  459 

494  , 

1,196 

1,08^1 

529 

55S 

1,222 

1,091 

52  7 

564 

1,141 

1,122 

578 

544 

1,012 

.  979 

479 

500 

982 

831 

416 

415 

845 

79' 

378 

412 

821 

6' 

27S 

363  ^ 

648 

513  - 

218 

295  * 

480 

345 

141 

/  204 

253 

18> 

63 

^  119 

173 

7,04b 

3,575 

■  3,471 

7 , 609 

'  r,  960 

1,330 

1,630 

2,882 

2.468 

1,07  5 

1,393 

2,375 

28.5 

26.5 

30.8 

28.6 

2-41« 
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TABLE  IK  F 

1970  POPUpVTION 


erJc 


ALL  AGK  

UNDER  1  YEAR  

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3-  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS..   

10  YEARS-.  

U  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS.  ^  

.  U  YEARS.. \  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  '  

19  YEARS   

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . • 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  10  19  YEARS  

.  ZO  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  T. 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  1^3  74  .EARS     ,  . . . 

lU  79  Yt/vKS  

80  TO  84  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER.... 

UNDER  18  YEARS  , 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 
MEDIAN  AGE  


UNN  COUNTY 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FQIALE 

I960  POPULATION 

163, 2lf 

78,667 

84,546 

136,899 

3,149 

1,'627 

1,522. 

3,471 

3,217 

1,627 

1,590 

3,416  - 

3,057 

1,526 

1,531 

?,409 

3 ,  Ki2 

1,594 

1 . 5'>«  . 

3,212 

3,iy9 

1,641 

1 , 548 

3,205 

1,467 

1 ,76] 

)  ,  70(') 

3 , 048  ^ 

J,5(>7  ' 

1,851 

L ,  7 1  fj 

3,027 

3,518 

1,742 

1,7/6 

2,940  ^ 

3,540 

i,803 

1 ,737 

2,814 

3,578 

1,829 

1,749 

2,769 

3,629 

1 ,879 

1,750 

2,602 

3,368 

1,705 

1,663 

2,503 

3,381 

1,594 

2 , 564 

3, 129 

1,613 

1,516 

2^68 

3,194 

1,628 

1,566 

1,6^6 

3,012 

V  1,572 

1,440 

1,858 

2,956 

1,464 

1 ,492 

1,760 

2,916 

1,436 

1,480 

~  1,787 

2,992 

■  1,636 

2,081 

2,rt77 

^  1,164 

1,7C)8 

1,943 

2,772 

1, 124 

1, 648 

1 ,895 

95,543  ■ 

*44,^33 

50,610 

82,441 

15,774 

8,015 

7,75y 

16,710 

17,670 

8,986 

8,684 

14,598 

-46,701 

8,612 

8,0fJ9 

11,823 

14,753 

6,997 

7,756 

9,429 

13,474 

5,755 

7,719  " 

9,446 

12,124 

5,958 

6,166 

9,127 

10,361 

5,109 

5,252  . 

9,264 

9,123  , 

4,608 

4,515 

9,272 

9,036 

4,539 

4,497 

8,180 

8,974 

4,447 

4,527 

7,581  ^ 

7,790 

3,820 

3,970  . 

6,590 

6,839 

3,335 

3,504 

6,077 

5,782 

2,698 

3,084 

5 , 104' 

4,72''' 

2  ,014 

2,712 

,  4,729 

3  , 8  ] 

1,55? 

2  ,264 

3  ,718  , 

3  ,008 

1 ,13U 

1 ,8^8 

2 , 680 

1 ,889 

672 

1,217 

1 ,462 

L  ,371 

420 

"5J 

906 

59,029 

30,085 

28,944 

48,539 

18,163 

7,316 

10,847 

16,677 

14,812  ' 

5,788 

"  9,024 

13,495 

26.3 

25.8 

26.8 

28.5 

2^41F 

&  • 

554 

TAbLE  )X  G 
1970'POPULATION 
WASHINGTON  COUNTY 


TOTAL 

MALE 

FQUVLE 

1960  POPULATION 

AT  T  AGES 

K 

18  967 

9  157 

9  ,810 

19,406 

TTMTMTP    1  YRAll 

147 

lift 

401 

I  YEAR 

166 

391 

2  YEARS 

143 

434 

3  YEARS  

330 

175 

155 

397 

4  YEARS  

306 

166 

140 

441 

5  YFARS 

1  7Q  ' 
L  /  7 

1 IL. 

390 

6  YPARS 

1  AQ 
1.  0  7 

1  90 

7  YEARS 

901 

701  ^ 

8  YEARS  

363 

177 

186 

440 

383 

226 

157 

383' 

10  Y  P  A  R  *5 

j7  J 

90Q 

1  1  YRAnQ 

A  9  1 

9A  1 

1  AO 

1 9  VPAPQ 

90ft 

1  Ql 
I  7  J 

432 

1  "1  YPJIR*! 

1  ftS 

1  R7 

382  ^ 

388 

*  199 

189 

314 

■  > 

391 

214 

177 

298 

1A  VPAT>C 

A  n  1 

901 

1  QA 
I  70 

^9  S 

17    V  XfA  l>  c 

* 

Job 

1  On 

90  A 

JD  f 

1  ft  VPA&d 

296 

L  ^2 

1  A  A  * 

9  99 
z  zz 

1  CI  VPARQ 

196 

7  J 

101 

1  S9 
1  ^Z 

207 

95 

112 

180 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER.. 

1 

* 

1 1  ,  7t)3 

5,430 

6,273 

11,839 

tmfT>f  o     C          A  1>  C 

L  ,  ^  J  L 

7  QQ 

7  19 

9  0^^4 

C               tl     VOA  DC 

1      OO  1 

1 , 80  L 

QT  A 

On  7 
7U  / 

9  OfiO 

1  n    tV^     1  /j    VPA  T>0 

I     Q  T  C 

1    n  1  7 
1  ,  Ul  / 

9 

1  ftQQ 
1,077 

1  II              1A  VDAOC 

1  ,b/.u 

dA  0 

ft?  ft 

1  164 

1,056 

483 

573 

902 

1  ,010 

51^^ 

496 

943 

7  Jo 

A  70 

l.,087 

VU2 

A  9 

1   1  37 

1  ,U'4Z 

AQ<J 

1    1  74 

1   n  Sf  ^ 

\i  1  1 
JU  1 

1 ,047 

50  TO  54  'years 

1,088 

52; 

561 

1^032 

55  TO  59  YEARS  

Q9  S 
7Z  ^ 

475 

935 

An   *TY^    A  i.  VPAl>C 

»  . 

A/.  T 

943 

All 

SI  0 

7-?  / 

111 
J/ J 

A  7n 

OD  7 

7C        7^  iFARS 

^  -  453 

760 

5/6 

^   '  628 

595 

80  TO  84  4mRS  ,  ,  , 

420 

156 

264' 

346 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

32  ) 

221 

235 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

*  . 

6,56, 

3,387 

3,17t; 

7,013 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

3,497 

1,478 

2,019 

3,379 

65  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

2,958 

1,222 

1,736 

2,805  . 

31.9 

29.5 

34.4 

32.2 

9 

1 

TABLE  IX  H 

^  *    1970  POPKATION 
''^1^  AREA.  X  SUMMARY 

1970  TOTAL  PmPUL.  7. 

ALL  AGES   330,13^ 

'  UNDER  1  YEAR   6,055  1.8 

1  YEAR   6,07^  K8 

2  YEARS   5,767  K7 

3  YEARS   5,976  1.8 

U  YEARS   6,027  1.8 

5  YEARS   6,^2^  '"1.9  ^ 

6  YEARS   6,672      "  2.0 

7  YEARS   "  6,630  2.0 

8  YEARS.    6,656  2.0 

9  YEARS  '   6,78^  2vL,  . 

10  YEARS  -  6,922  2.  L 

J 

^1  YEARS   6,^40       ^  1.9 

12  YEARS.,.'.   6,522  2.0 

13  YEARS   6,161  1.9 

14  YEARS   6,268  K9 

15  YEARS   '   5,992  1.8 

16  YEARS   5,900  ^L.ft 

17  YEARS.;   5,840  L.8 

^1^18  YEARS  ,   6,937  2.1 

YEARS  '  7,166  2.2 

20  YEARS   7  ,  177  2.2 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER...  195,744  59.3 

UNP^'R  5  YEARS  /  29,899  -  9.U 

5  TO  9  YEARS                 '  33,166  lO.D 

10  TO  14  YEAAs   32,313     *  9.8 

15  TO  19  YEfm^   31,835  9.6 

20  TO  24  YEARS   32,845  9.3 

25  Td  29  YEARS   24,316  7.4 

30  ^0  34  YEARS   19,355  5.9 

35  TO  39  YEARS   17,053  5.3 

40  TO  44  YEARS   17  ,207  5.2 

45  TO  49  YEARS   16,940  "  5.1 

50T0  54,YEARS   15,908  4.8 

56  TO  59 'years   14,156      •        4.3  " 

60  TO  64  YEARS   12,223  3.7 

^5  TO  69  YEARS   10,293  3.1 

0  :  :  74  YSAiJ   ti,64"  2.6 

75  TO  79  YEARS   0,696  2.0 

80  TO  84  TEARS..   4,291  1.3 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER...  2,99!)  0.9 


UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
6-5  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


113,110 
39,987 
32,918 


ERIC 


34.3. 
V2.1 
9.8 

2-41H 

536 


I960  TOTAL  POPUL. 


288,2  70,- 

7,057  '  2.4 

^'  6,815  '  '  -2.4 

6,881        '  2.4 

6,426  2.? 
6,480             "  2.2 

6,159  2.1 

6,169  2.1 

5,953  2.1 

5,936  2.1 

5,668  2.0 

5,466  1.9 

5,236  l.« 

'     5,4S5  1.9 

5,282  1.8 

3,885  1.3 

4,022  1.4 

i;017        ,  1.4 

4,084  1.4 

4,820  1.7 

4,592  1.6 

4,576  1.6 

173,311  60.1 

33,659  11.7 

29,885     "  10.4 

25,304  8.8 

.  21,535  7.5 

22,101  7.7 

18,945  6.6 

18,045  6.3 

17,739  6.2 

16,631  5.8 

15,705      ■  S.4 

13,909  4.8 

12,865  4.5 

11,613  4.0 

10,501  3.6 

8,383  2.9 

5,936  2.1 

3,374   ^  1.2 

2,140  )  0.7 

100,971  35.0 

37,299  V2.9 

30,334  10.5 


ALLEGES.:  , 

UNDER  1  YE^.  : 

1  YEAR  , 

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  , 

4  YEARS   

5  YEARS   

6  YEARS  I  .  . 

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS..  

lO'YBOtS.^  

11  YEARS..  

12  YEARS  

13  Years  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

^l^-tEARS  '  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARSi  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVQt. . 

UNDER.  5  YE^RS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  ^  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEAltS.;.. 

60  TO  64  YEARS.... 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS..'.. 

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  i4  YEAKS  

85  YEfVRS  AND  OVER. 

IfilDER  18  YEARS..*. 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
MEDIAN  AGE.  


TOm 


TABLE  IX  A 
1970  JfOPDLATIOH 

AUDUBON  COUNTY 


ERIC 


1960  POPULATIOiSt 


4  yOoZ 

A     O  1  ^ 

4 » 913 

1/1    O  1  D 

lU » 919 

t)/ 

02 

220 

12  7 

53 

233 

117 

59 

58 

239 

161 

84 

.  77 

246 

^  149 

66 

83 

^  250 

151 

75 

76 

243 

89 

90 

252 

205 

91 

.      '  114 

253 

192 

88 

104 

255  ^ 

1  DO 

9  / 

102 

£,  iJ 

llo 

y7 

^  £££ 

117 
11  / 

1  m 
lOJ 

112  _ 

1  n/i 

,u__  10^ 

^jj 

205 

95 

219 

226 

114 

J  112 

156 

zzu 

y  y 

ji^^      1  '51 

102 

223 

117 

179 

223 

103 

*  120 

192 

162 

98 

64 

112 

83 

48 

35 

65 

77 

36 

82 

5,918 

2  ,837 

3,081 

6,620 

683 

350 

333 

1,194 

926 

440, 

466 

1,243 

1  nun 

554 

1  yXjDxJ 

911 

.  465 

446 

730 

386 

191 

195  - 

475 

194 

20o 

481 

243 

-  238 

pou 

430 

loo 

o3o 

573 

#H  T  O 

278 

#H  C 

295 

T  1  £ 

7lo 

590 

292 

298 

627 

627  ' 

313 

3Ii^ 

566 

534 

■  260 

Z74 

5o3 

1 A  n 

Z40 

Z40 

522 

453 

Z15 

^  Jo 

^yi 

381  ' 

171 

210 

399 

142 

169 

?36 

218 

95 

123 

166 

125, 

'  53 

72 

93 

3,355 

1,663 

1,692 

4,040 

1,794 

835 

959  , 

1,748 

676 

812 

1.435 

34,3  ^ 

33.0 

35,5 

32.0 

2-41A 

537 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  YBUl  

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS   

3  YEARS  , 

4  YEARS  

5  YE^..*  

6  YEARS..  

7  YEAKS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS...  

10  YEUIS  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS   

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  TEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  10  14  YEARS  

15  10  19  YEARS  

'  20  10  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS...'... 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  '59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  i4'  YEARS  i. 

85  YEARS  AM)  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  


26,470 
388 
361 
362 


402 

454 
445 
462 
486 
499 

498 
579 
507 
557 
»526 

579 
532 
'  486 
376 
364 
16,850 

1,868 
2 , 249 
2,640 
2,499 
1,713 
1,458 

1,274 
1,236 
1,455 
1^496 
1,466 
1,468 

1,361 
1,260 
1,118 

598 
468 

8,394 
5,080 
4,287 
33,2 


table  ix  b 
1970  Population 

BOONE  COinSTY 

mLE 


12,668 
196 
188 
175 
195'' 
178 
2\e 


230 
237 
229 
259 
248 

256 
287 
264 
271 
266 

286 
263 

.  253 
184 

^  183 
7,804 

932 
1,171 
1,326 
1,252 
854 
697 

633 
588 
722 
710 
7Ul 
701 

653 
566 
467 
337 
221 
i  137 

4,244 
2,098 
1,728 
30.8 


E@!ALE 

13,802 
192 
173 
187 
191 
193 
186 

224 
Z08 
233 
227 
251 


\ 


242 
292 
243 
286 
260 

293 
269 
233 
92 
Ml 
9,046 

936 
1,078 
1,314 
1,247 
859 
761 

641 
648 
733 
-  786 
7165 
767 

708 
694 
&51 
506 
377 
331 

4,' 150 
2,982 
2,559^ 
35,5 


1960  POPULATION 

28,037 
490 
508 
536 
519 

537  • 
527 

56^ 
527 
590 
555 
531 

'497 
,570 

584 

429 

438 

• 

473 
462  , 
360 
278 
294 
I7,7«6  3« 

2,590 

2J65  • 

2)611 

2,011 

1^31 

U498 

^  1,654 
1,641 
1^628 
1,624 
1,5^1 
^504 

1,428  ' 

1,308 

1,074 

843 

538 

348 

9,339  ' 
4,967 
4,111 
33.4 


2-4  IB 


TABLE  IX  C 
1970  POPULATION 


CARROLL  COUNTY 


ALL  AGES  

UHDER  1  TEAR.,  

1  YEAR  ..'  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  .A. 


6  YEARS.. 

7  YEARS.. 

8  YEARS.. 

9  YEARS.. 

10  YEARS. 


11  YEARS. 

12  YEARS. 

13  YEARS. 

14  YEARS. 

15  YEARS. 


ERIC 


22,912 
374 
390 
395 

*  450 
450 
507 

521 

494, 
,  560 
529 
612 

552 
561 
578 
561 
567 


11,098 
207 
209 
209 
251, 
229 
259 

265 
'  245 
291 
281 
319 

287 
298 
269 
291 
265 


65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE   ^ 


3,037 
28.4 


1,255 
26.0 

2-41C  ' 
559 


FBiALE 

11,814 
167 
181 
186 
199 
221 

.  ^  248 . 

256 
249 
'  269 
248 

293, 

265 
263 
309 
270 
302 


1960  FOPIEATIOW 

23,431 

652 

561 
'  585 

571 

625 

599 

580 
57.8 
537 
500 
.  542 

518 
'  488 

492 

^0 
.  38& 


16  YEARS  

541  " 

f?3 

278 

412 

17  YEARS  

52^ 

257 

272 

356 

18  YEARS  

336        -  - 

169 

•167 

277 

19  YEARS..  

215 

112 

103 

193 

20  YEARS  

212 

92 

120 

202 

21  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . 

12,978 

6,030  . 

6,948 

13,355 

UNDER  S  YEARS  t. 

2,059 

1,105 

954 

2,994 

5  TO  9  YEARS  

2,611 

1,341 

'1,270 

2,794 

10  TO  14  YEARS  

2,864 

1,464 

1,400 

2,^0 

15  TO  19  YEARS  

2,188 

1,066 

1,122 

1,626 

20  TO  24  YEARS  

1,040 

478- 

562 

.  1,104 

25  TO  29  YEARS.  

1,030 

495 

535 

~"  1,189 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

1,013  , 

491 

522 

1,297 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

•1,062 

521 

541 

1,344 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

1,250 

584 

666 

1,370 

45  TO  49  YEARS  

1,266 

611 

655 

1,304 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

1,304 

059 

665  . 

1 , 176 

55  TO  59  YEARS  

1,136 

543 

593 

1,072 

60  TO  64  YEARS..  

1,052 

505 

547 

957 

'65  TO  69  YEARS  

860 

376 

484 

947 

70  TO  7V  YEARS  

785 

456 

803 

7$  TO  79  YEARS  .. 

^70 

278 

392 

552 

80  TO  34  YEAKS  

426 

172 

254  , 

278 

85  Y^RS  am  OVER. . . 

,296 

100 

196 

^64 

U^ER  18  YEARS  

9,171 

4,695 

4,476 

9,404 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . : 

3,63l 

1,538  ' 

2,092 

3,318 

1,782- 
30.6 


it74A 

za.  1 


AtL  AGES  

UNDE^  1  YVAB.  

r  YE4R  

2  YEARS  ;. 

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  Y,EARS  

6  TEARS  :  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS...  

10  YEARS  

^  11  1?EARS  

IZ  YEARS   • 

13  YEARS....'  "... 

14  YEARS   

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEAR3.  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND,  OVER. . .  '> 

UNDER  S  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  ^4  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  7t,  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  M  YBAES  

85  YEARS  km  OVER. . . 

IRIDER  18  YEARS  

6a  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  


TABLE  tX  D 
/  1970  POPULATIOH 

*  DALLAS  ceUNTY 

I    TOCAL  MALE  FBfALE         i960  FOPIEATION 


26,085 

12,619 

13,466 

24,123 

450 

227 

223 

498 

458 

-242 

216 

507 

399 

199 

200 

488 

Li.fi 

444 

229 

215 

493 

501  . 

256 

245 

514  . 

509 

234 

.     275  , 

476 

535 

\  278 

257 

501 

506 

.261 

245 

487 

566 

282^ 

284 

476 

577 

306 

271  r 

445 

592  ' 

298 

294 

467 

540 

258 

282  ^  ' 

513 

.508 

263 

245  , 

509 

.     538  . 

V  '  260 

278  / 

391 

519 

269 

• 

388 

487 

239 

248 

378 

505 

250 

255 

396 

407  ' 

205 

202 

242 

282  ' 

146 

136 

210 

267 

125 

142 

196 

16,049 

7,560 

8,489      ^  15,071 

2,197 

1,129 

1,068 

2,463 

2,617 

1,311 

1,306 

3,454 

2,755 

1,385 

1,370 

2,32^ 

2,200 

1,109 

1,091 

1,614 

7 1  n 

828 

1,113~ 

1,600 

'  776 

824  , 

1,215 

1,480  ' 

733 

.  747 

1,305 

1,364 

692 

,672 

1,457 

1,392 

687 

705 

1,545 

1,«6  .  . 

698 

.  738 

1,447 

1,418 

703 

.  715 

1,294 

1,375 

672 

w  703 

1,208 

1,163 

534 

629 

1,168 

1,017  ^ 

436 

581 

1,168 

922 

403 

519 

999  * 

75P 

290 

460 

696 

49^ 

199 

296 

395 

366 

152 

214 

257 

9,080 

4,583 

4,497 

8,404 

4i21<. 

1,778 

2,441 

4,215 

3,550 

1^480 

2*070 

3,515 

30.5 

29. 3\ 

31.6 

33.4 

'/2-4tD 


i 


TABLE  IX  E 
1970  POPDiATIOH 


ALL  AGES   - 

UNDER  1  YEUl  

I  YEAR  " 

i  YEARS.  ^  . 

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS. . . ,  

6  yIaRS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS  

II  YEARS  

12  YEARS   ' 

13  YEARS   - 

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS.  • 

16  YEARS...  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

lOi  to  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS*.  

20  TO  i4  YEARS...... 

25  TO  29  YEARS  ^ 

30  TO  34  YEARS... 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  7 

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS   , 

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  i4  YEARS  

85  YEAEtS,AND  OVER... 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEAltS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
MEDIAN  AGE..  ' 


total: 

12,243 
167 
160 
151 
181 
181 
190 

206 
'  209 
260 
230 
250 

228 
238 
252 
244 
247 

242 
256 
184 
95 
104 
7,968 

840 
1,095. 
1,212 
1,024 
547 
5?8 

520 
567 
679 
728 
804 
735 

683 
•  634 
607 
5U 
304 
213 

3,892 
2,696 
2,271 
38.0 


GUTHRIE  COUNllr 
■        .  MALE 

5, 953 
84 
69 
80  • 
92 
95 
98 

118 
107 
139 
105 
131 

118  ' 
.  126 
135 
119 
126 

126 
,  130 
105 
53 
54 
3,743 

420 
567 
629 
540 
260 
271 

264 
267 
■  323 
349 
332 
389 

337 
293 

■  253 
,  213 
130 
66 

 ^ 

1,998 
1,170 
955 
35.5 


FmLE 


1960  FOPULAflOn 


6,290 

13,607* 

83 

.  24» 

'  91  . 

240 

71 

240 

89 

455 

86 

238 

92  . 

236 

^  88^ 

246 

102' 

282 

121 

317 

125 

276 

119 

273 

110 

288 

112 

291 

117 

255 

125 

243 

121 

265 

116 

220 

1?6 

245 

79 

151 

42 

115 

50 

107 

4,225 

8,576 

1  ^^1 

1  i*;7 

L  fjD  i 

L  f  JDK/ 

.484 

,  996 

287 

,  535 

267 

586 

256  . 

708 

300 

778 

356 

873 

.  379 

821 

422 

7^1 

346 

750 

705 

773 

354 

566 

300 

4 '♦2 

•  174 

241 

147 

134 

1,894 

4,658 

1,526 

2,579 

1,316 

2,156 

40.3  " 

35.3 

2-41B 


"  TABLE  W  F 
l$70^K)PtB£ATI0N' 


ALL  AG^..... 
UNDER  1  YElUt. 

1  YEAR. 

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEAflS  


TDIAL 

35,425 
567 
535 
511 
609 
58  L 
648 


JASPER  COUNTY 
mLE 

17,306 
290 
258 
268 
310 
291 
340 


FM&LE'  1960  F0PUL47l0n 

18,119  35,282 

277  791 

275  764. 

.  243  773 

299  ,  782 

290    '  813 

308  763 


6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  Y  E^  

10  YEUIS  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

I 

UNDER  5  YEARS.... . 
5  TO  9  YEARS  


10 

TO- 

14 

15 

TO 

19 

20 

TO 

24 

25 

TO 

29 

30 

TO 

34 

35 

TO 

39 

40 

TO 

44 

45 

TO 

49 

50 

TO 

54 

55 

TO 

59 

60 

TO 

64 

65 

TO 

69 

70 

TO 

74 

75 

TO 

79 

80 

TO 

34 

85 

YB&RS 

UNDER  18  YEARS. v.. 
62  YEARS  AND 
65.  YEARS  ANEl  OVER. 
EffiDIAN  Age.  


655 
693 
-745 

,729 
J^15 

769 
■  767 
765 
765 
748 

708 
682 
563 

\377 
^  393 
^1,802, 

2,801 
.  3,-470 
3,881 
3,078- 
2,065 
2,009 

2,090 
2,026 
2,284 
2.,  129 
2,00^ 
1,763 

1,643 
1,328 
1,09' 
•  8". 
542 
391 

12,29.0 
5 , 1-^3 
4,lS3 
31  :o 


333 
349 
393 
380 
446 

389 
409 
394 
380 
393 

365 
353 
299 
172 
173 
10,321 

l,7l5 
2,018 
-  U582 
1%6 
991 

984 
1,000 
1,U1 
1,048 
^  y87 

857 

BOS 
577 
467 
327 
a  20 
124, 

6,341 
2,173 
1,7L5 
s  29.4 

2-41F 


322 
344 
352 
349 
369 

380 
358 
371 
385 
355 

343 
329 
264 
205 
^20 
11,481 

1,675 
1,863 
I  ,'496 
.  1,099 
•  l,0l8 

1,106 
1,026 
l,l4'3 
1,081 
1,016 
906 

836 
-  751 
624 
504 
322 
267 


562 


1  769 
738 
761 
674 
699 

'676 
665 
691 
556 
6a4 

592 
563 
441, 
324 
381. 
21,460 

3,925 
3,705 
3,287 
2,5B4 
1,926 
2,127 

2,332 
2,294 
2,201 
^,041 
1,839  ' 
1,716  / 

1,495 
1,323 
1,061 

726 

459 

30i 

l:^,676  ' 
'  4,767 
3,870 
30  .  #  . 


V* 


TABLE  IX  0 
1970  POPUL&TIOB 

MADISON  COUHTY 
TOTAL  MALE 


1960  FOPULATIOSI 


i 

.  ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  YEAR   ^ 

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS./.  

3  YEARS  

4.  YEARS  •.  

.5  YEARS  :. 

6  YBABS  

^7  YEARS  

8  YEdRS  !  

9  YEARS..   

10  YEARS..  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  ;. 

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  „ 

Ifi  YEARS.  J  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS   , 

2 1  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 

UHDER  5  years"  

*5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  50  34  YEARS. 
i       35  TO  39  YEARS  . . . .  . . 

'  40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  Tp  49  YEARS  

^  50  id  54  YEARS  

5^^  59  YEARS  

60%j  64  YEARS  

65  iO  69  YEARS.... 
70  TO  74  YEARS...../. 
75  TO  79  YEARS...  ..V 

80  TO  34  YBAP^  

,    85  YEARS  AH^  OVER. . . 

UHp£R  18  YE^'. 
,62  YE^RS  ASID  OVER... 
65.  YEARS  AMD  OVER. 
OTDIAI^  AGE  .  , .'. 


II  558 

5  665 

5  893 

12  295 

152 

83 

69 

V  7 

230 

162 

98 

64 

232 

156  . 

75 

81 

232 

177 

97 

80  * 

228 

141 

83 

58 

237 

202 

115 

87 

216 

100 

97 

246" 

206 

101 

105 

239 

189 

93 

96 

256 

264  ' 

155 

109 

238 

246 

122 

124 

212 

243 

118 

125 

226 

7^  7 

112 

105 

270 

-  246 

129^ 

117 

255 

234 

110^ 

124 

20^ 

^1  7 

1  no 

LU  7 

1  OS 

77^ 

97 

7  #  ^ 

230 

^1  A 
^  L  V 

77 

1 1  7 

201 

1 

7  V 

165 

115  - 

65 

50 

^  108 

101 

53 

48 

106 

*  1  457 

3  514 

3,943  * 

7  ,736 

788 

436 

352 

1,159 

1  058 

564 

494 

1,195 

l\l86 

59  k  ^ 

595 

1,172 

968 

507 

461 

927 

539 

251 

.  288 

507 

?7n 

3ll3 

564 

i 

575 

286 

289  " 

597 

324 

733 

736 

705 

342 

363 

734 

672 

321 

351  ' 

696 

67  Q 

341 

338 

686 

337 

645 

550 

253 

297  ^ 

661 

48^ 

:;34 

252 

515 

43*! 

180 

252 

3oZ 

287 

107 

180 

239 

207 

70 

137 

147 

3,700 

1,937 

1.763 

4,180 

2,359 

1,037 

1,322  ^ 

2,331 

1.962 

844 

1,118 

1,944 

35.8 

33.7 

37.5 

35.2 

2-41G 

.  5t)3 

TA8LE  IX  H 
1970  H)PiaA:?I01J 


ALL  AGES   \ 

UKDER  1  YBAR  

1  YEAR  f  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  , 

5  YEARS  '  • 

6-  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS   ... 

9  YEARS   

10  YEARS  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS  .77  

13  YEARS   

^14  YEARS  V. 

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS....*  

20  YEARS..  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

UNDER  S  YEARS. . .  

5  TO  9  YEARS...-..,5it=^. 

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS^.'.;.. 
25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS. . .  ^fjk 

35  TO  39  YEAR5  " 

40  TO  44  YEARS.  

45  TO  49  YEARS.  

50  TO  34  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  6A  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEAIJS  

70  TO  lU  YEARS  

/5  TO  7  9  YEARS  

80  TO  34  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS. ^  

62  YEARS  AUD  OVER. . .  ■ 
65  YEARS  AKD  OVER. . . 
MEDIAM  AGE  


26.352 
386 
409 
405 
421 
430 

^  ,441 

462 
464 
439 
457 
504 

480 
513 
455 
479 
459 

463 
4A1 
589 
585 
504 
16.566 

2.051 
2.263 
2.431 
2.537 
2.0L0 
L;487 


MARION  COUNTY 
MALE 


]?^{ALE 


I960  POPULATION 


L.318 
L.258 
1.446 
1.539. 
1.438 
1.405 

1.228 
1.083 
\.084 
901 
538 
335 

,8.108 
4.667 

3.94  V 
31.5 


13.219 
185 

20;. 

202 
203 
222 
226 

233 
247 
213 
234 
252 

251 
•  259 
225 
239 
238 


ERIC 


1.013 
1.153 
1.226 
1.278 

969 

748 

662 
635 
755 
792 
703 
700 

602 
491 
570 
474. 
.  269 
119 

4.096 
2  ,.262 
1.W3 
31.7 

2-4 IH 

i3  0i 


229 
254 
230 
240 
221 


1.038 

L.iio 

1.205 
1.259 
1,041 
739 

656 
623 
691 
747 
675 
705 

626 

592 

514 

427 

269- 

216 

4.012 
2.405 
2.018 
31.3 


449 

539 

429. 

412 

409 

441 
410 
368 
339 
317 
16.434 

2.494 
2.396 
2.2Z8 
1.967 

1.366 
1.262 

1.540 
1.589 
1.563 
1.492 
1.381 
1.302 

-  1.440 
1.420 
1.052 
720 
381 
243 

8;428 
4.680 
3,816 
33.8 


2. 


ALL  AG©.,r  

UNDER  I  YBAit...;  

1  YEAR  ;  .  . 

2  VEARS,   / 

3  YEARS  / 

■4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS  

IQ  YEARS   

11  YEARS..,-....  

12  YEARS  

13  YpARS......;  

14  YEARS  i  

15  YEARS...  , 

^ 16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  .■  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS.  

21  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 

m>m  5  YE^  

5  TO  9  Y€ARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19'yEARS...... 

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  ^  -34  Y^fiSS   ' 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  J4  YEARS  

%5,  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

UHDER  U  YBA8S.. 
62  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 
MEDIAK  AGE  


286,101 
5,303 
5,122 
4,751 
4,821 
4,952 
5,232 


TABLE  IX 

1970  POPULATIOBI 

R)LK  COUNTY 
WIS 

136,234 
^,768 
2,577. 
2,446 
2,491 


^^474 
.  2,760 


F@{ALE 

149, $67 
2,535 
2,545 
2,305 
2 , 330 
2,478 

'  2,472 


I960  POPULATION 

266,315 
6,369 
6,303 
6,265 
6,090 
6,018 
5,796 


5,426 

2,874 

2,552  ■ 

5,730 

5,621 

2,828 

2,793  • 

5 ,498 

'  5,773 

2,932 

2  841 

S  lAO 

•J  , 

5,930 

3  019 

2,911  ' 

5  313 

6, 193 

3,197 

2  996 

*T  ,  7fcO 

5,650 

2,839  ■ 

2,811 

U  927 

5,701 

2,883 

2^818 

5,034 

5,663 

2,930 

2,733 

4,968 

5,541 

2,816 

2  725 

5,344 

2  ,658 

2,686 

5,329 

,2,746 

2  581 

1  541 

5 , 1 36  , 

2  567  ' 

T      2  569^ 

.    %  917 

5,645 

2,677 

/  2,968 

3,935 

5,2  35 

2,266'  ^ 

/  2,969 

3,787 

4,950 

.  2,140 

2,810 

3,620 

H72,783 

-  79,346 

93,437 

161,554 

24,949 

12,756  ■ 

12,193 

31,045 

27; 982 

14,413 

13,569  ■ 

27,877 

28,748 

14,665 

14,083 

23,353 

26,689 

12,914 

13,775 

18,866 

23,709 

10,478 

13,231 

■17,350 

20,005 

9,593 

10,412 

16,601 

16,505 

8,051 

8,454 

17,973 

15  At 

7,433 

8,049  • 

18,392 

1  ^ 

ID , OiO 

8  ,152 

8,466 

16,539 

16,724 

8,026, 

8,698 

15,360 

15,301 

7,015 

-  7.986 

13,801 

13,542 

6,296 

V ,  246 

12,470 

11,775 

5,356 

■6',419 

10,891 

9,269 

3,889 

.•5,380 

9,550 

7,477 

3,002 

4,475v 

7,121 

5,51P 

1,994 

3,524 

4,fi51 

3,416 

'  1,176 

2,1^0 

2,683 

2,392 

725 

1,667  ■ 

1,592 

97  ,488 ' 

49,805 

47,683 

93,419. 

34,654 

13,780. 

20,874       ■  . 

32,331 

28,072 

10y786 

17,286 

25,797 

27.7 

26.5 

29.4 

2-411 

■  ^ 

,  OO'J 


TABtE  IK  J 
1970  POPUUTIOH 

STORY  COUNTY 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  I  YEAR  , , 

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS,  :. 

4  YEARS   . 

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS...'  

7  YEARS  

8  >1^RS  ;  

9  oriluts   .. 

\&  YEARS  y 

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS.'  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS,.. s  

15  YBUl|  ^  

16  YEARS   J 

17  YEARS  <T  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS.   

20  YEARS  ^  ' 

2 1  YEARS  AND  OVER. . .  , 

UNDER  5  YE^  :. 

5  TO  9  YEARS  '. . 

10  TO  14  YEARS... 

15  TO  19  YEARS...;.. 
20  TO  24  YEARS../,., 
25  TO  29  YEARS../.... 

30  TO  34  YEARS  ^ 
35  TO  39  YEARSi: 
40  TO  44  YEAR£> 
45  TO  49  YEARS.  T^;:?? 

50  TO  54  YEARS  \-x 

55  TO  59  YEARS. .  .  ^  .  " 

60  TO  64  YEARS.  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS   ^ 

/J  TO  79  Yg&RS  

oO  TO  ik  YEARS  

85  YEftRS  AND  OWR. . 

WDER  18  YEARS  

si  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  


TOTAL 


62,783 


4,779 
4,847 
4,658 
9,338 
1.1,941 
4,685 


16,948 
6,284 
5,180 
23.3 


MALE 

32,796 
577 
519 
470 
419 
468 
463 

474 
493 

531 

495 
486 
496 
424 
454 

478 
445 
1,677 
2,356 
2,142 
17,938 

2,453f 

2,422 

2,432 

5,409 

6,928 

2,549 

1,674 
1,348 
1,263 
1,238 
1 , 134 
1,008 

930 
641 
526 
435 
240 
168 

8,684 
2,557 
2,010 
22.7 
2-41J 


FMfULE 

29,987 
521 
474 
491 
4?5 
415 
444 

471 
504 
541 
465 
s  459 

437 
437 
439 
454 
429 

416 
442 
1,097 
1,545 
1,494 
17,587 

"2,326 
2,425 
2,226 
3,929 
5,013 
2,138 

1,526 
1,310 
1,297 
1,277 
1,239 
1,113 

998 
915 
832 
662 
434 
32-7 

8,264 
3,727 
.  3,170 
24.1 


1960  POPULATIOU 

49,327 
1,238 
1,144 
1,103 
1,021 

958 

529 

907 
874 
865 
750 
794 

777 
8^0 
756 

617  . 
600 

606  . 

659 
1,488 
1,916 
1,723 
28,752 

5,464 
4,325 
3,794 
5,2&9 
6,351 
3,669 

2,682 
2,561 
2,411 
2,173 
2,064 
1,899 

1,805 
1,738  , 
1,331 

914 

507 

370  ■ 


15,448 
5.943 
4,860 
24.6 


er|c 


566 


1^ 


ERIC 


I 

ALL  AGES  

IMJER  I  YEAR  

1  YEAR./.  

2  YMSS  ' 

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

6  TEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS  

f 

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS.  

13  YEARS    

14  YEARS  :  

15  YEARS. .,  

16  YEAkS...,  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER  

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  .. 

15^  TO  19  YEARS.  .^iV. 

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEAi^  

30  TO  34  YEARS   . 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS...... 

45  TO  49  YEARS  ;. 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS...... 

60  TO  64  YEARS  * 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEAKS  

'5  TO  7«  YEARS  « 

80  TO  34  YSARS  

85  YEARS  AHD  OV^. . . 

mm  U  YE&RS  

'  62  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
65  YEARS  AKD  OVER. . . 
MEDI/>?I  AGE  


TOTAL 

27,432 
5S0 
496 
486 

,  529 
555 
558 

623 
6L1 
634 
674 
665 

620 
583 
628 
583 
565 

548 
500 
520 
^  491 
466 
15,547 

2,616 
3,100 
3,079 
2,624 
2,044 
1,988 

1,847 
1,693 

i,9W 

1,141 
1,026 

921 
694 
.  66.^ 
5"j 
332 
259 

10,40R 

3,ooy 

2i511 
25.6 


TABLE  IX  K  I 
1970  POPULATION 

WARREN  COUNTY 

'  HALE 

I 


F^ALE 


I960  POPIS^ATION 


13,564 

13,868 

20*829 

311 

219 

488 

252' 

?  244 

4M  Y' 

245 

241 

276 

253 

49?  "V- 

^07 

AAS 

266 

292 

111 

314 

297 

\.  459 

298 

336 

^  466 

IAS 

12Q 
7 

A21 

112 

411 

\  lis 

2RS 

403 

inl 

280 

295 

333 

428 

!  289 

294 

34  L 

144 

112 

236 

344 

2S2 

111 

^sn  > 

97n 

1S1 

243/ 

248 

347 

22? 

239 

'     .  277 

7  S1Q 

0  ^  uuo 

19  nsA 

1  171 

1  241 

2  451 

1  S11 

1    Sfi7  ^ 

'    2  281  * 

1  sss 

1  S2i 

2  041 

1,337- 

1,287 

1,719 

933 

1,111 

1,337. 

973 

. 1 ,015 

1     ^  /j  0 
if  1,J47 

918 

929 

85Q 

0  y.  ^ 
843 

1 , 29B 

748 

700 

1,117 

706 

688 

1,037 

596 

545 

956 

509 

517 

812 

/j  £  0 

01  9 

300  * 

368 

612 

.  235^ 

323 

•  484 

133 

199 

260 

^  98 

161 

168 

5,305 

5,103 

7,798 

1,317 

1,683 

2,850 

1,080  , 

1,431 

2,363 

25.3 

r  26.0 

27.2 

2^4  IK 

567 


TABLE  IK  A 
1970  POPULATIOM 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  YEAR  

1  XEAR.  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS...  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  i,  • 

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS  

IL  YEARS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

.19  YEARS  ' 

iO  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER, , . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS. ;  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

,  35  TO  39  YEARS  

,  40  TO  44  years'.  

'    '  45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65^  69  YEARS  

-   70  t6  74  YEAJ-^  

75  TO  ^9  YEA-iS...... 

80  TQ  54  YEAi^  

,65  YEARS  Alp  OVER... 

UNDER  18  YEAt;S  

1 62  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . , 
MEDIAN  AGE.  

O 

er|c 


CHEROKEE  COUNTY 

■ 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FStALE 

1960 

POPULATION 

L7 ,269 

* 

8,40L 

&»86^' 

* 

18*598 

288 

143 

145 

* 

378 

252 

126 

126 

375 

265 

142 

(»  123 

• 

371 

252 

135 

117  • 

387 

277 

155 

"     122  .' 

Wll 

297 

160 

€)  137^ 

385 

'  328 

'  156 

ft 

*  '172 

4L1  " 

356 

435 

397 

205 

192 

417 

372 

181 

191 

* 

406 

372 

190  , 

/  o  182 

385 

359 

189 

170 

373 

206 

359 

368 

173 

195 

363 

^00 

208 

192 

276 

388 

211  o 

177 

273 

378 

195 

183 

273 

'«8 

214  , 

214 

290 

273 

145 

128 

212 

179 

88 

91 

161  ^ 

172 

79    :  0 

93 

1^6 

10,^6^ 

4,919  ' 

5,545 

1 1 ,485 

1 ,33^ 

701 

.  633 

1^938 

1,750 

883 

867 

2,054 

1,903 

966  , 

937 

1 ,756 

1,6^6 

853  '  ^ 

793 

1,209, 

926 

433  . 

493 

786'. 

934 

475  » 

459 

99L  ' 

816  , 

•  *  37^ 

879 

407 

1,012^  ^ 

•      -  51^ 

i.qp-L 

1$Q14 

■ 

406 

839  ' 

420 

JL3 

334 

597 

236 

5H 

223 

319 

123 

203 

76 

6,181 

.3,170 

2,840  . 

1,233 

,2,343- 

992, 

30.9 

28,8 

2-41A 

437 
472 
496 
517 
528 
■  466 

419 
379 
361 
288 
.  L96 
•  127 

3, OH 
1,607 
1,351 
32.9 


1,124 
1,145 
1,152 
1,074 

Jrn324 
978 

920 
890 
714 
438 
240 
165 

6,584 
2,999 
2,447 
32,5 


5-68 


TABLE  IX  B 
1970  POPULATION 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  YEUl  

1  YEAR.  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  ^ 

8  YEARS. .  .■  

9  YEASS...'.  

10  YEARS  

11  YEfcRS  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEfcRS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. .  . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

33- TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS,  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

,55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  -. 

65  TO  6^  YEftRS  

70  TO  74  YEA&S  

75  T^'  ^9  YSAHS  

80  TO  YEMtfr.  

85  YEt^RS  AND  OVER... 

lEJDER  18  YEARS..  

6^  YEARS  AND'  OVER. . . 
65  YBUIS-  A^  OVER. . . 
MEDI^  AGE  ^  


TOTAL 

MALE 

I96n  vnp(TL&*i' 

18 , 780 

9,331 

9,449 

18,569 

291 

.  149 

142 

388 

318 

171 

147 

390 

306 

147 

159 

390 

330 

165 

165 

390 

354 

165 

189 

415 

394 

194 

200 

404 

410 

200 

210 

398 

411 

215 

196 

397 

399 

197 

202 

419 

383 

212 

171 

381 

408 

217 

191 

369 

404 

224 

180 

390 

405 

187 

218 

407 

397 

203 

194 

404 

418 

222 

196 

351 

393 

187 

206 

-  319 

388 

205 

183 

322 

396 

221 

.  175 

326 

295 

152 

143 

196 

207 

92 

115 

166 

186 

96 

90 

141 

11,287 

5,510 

5,777 

11,206 

1,599 

797 

802 

1,973 

1,997 

1,018 

979 

1,999 

2,032 

1,053 

979 

1,921 

1,679 

"  857 

822 

1,329 

1,154 

579 

575 

773 

1,124 

563 

561 

901 

868 

445  ' 

423 

1,043 

926 

462 

464 

1,130 

1,007 

497 

510 

1,177 

— a ,  105 

552 

553 

1.093 

l,tl86 

527  - 

559 

968 

946 

478 

46i8 

'  985 

*  804 

390 

414 

90*6 

806 

383 

423  ^ 

858 

677 

309 

368 

684 

502 

232 

e  270 

473 

297 

129 

168 

245 

i7r 

60  ^1 

III 

III 

6,805 

3,481 

3,324 

,  6,860 

2,925 

I  ,"33f9  ' 

1,586 

V  2,914 

2,453 

1,113 

1,340 

2,371 

29.1 

28.2 

>.  30.1 

31.9 

2-4IB 


569 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  I  YEAR. 


YEAR.. 
YEARS. 
YEARS. 
YEARS. 
YEARS. 


6  YEARS.. 

7  YEARS.. 
8.  YEARS.. 

9  YEARS.. 

10  YEARS. 

11  YEARS. 

12  YEARS. 

13  YfeARS. 

14  YEARS. 

15  YEARS. 


16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

UMDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  


10 

TO 

14  YEARS?  

15 

TO 

19  YEARS  

20 

TO 

24  YEARS  

25 

TO 

29  YEARS  

30 

TO 

34  YEARS  

35 

TO 

39  YEARd  

40 

TO 

44  YEARS  

-  45 

TO 

49  YEARS  

50 

TO 

54  YEARS  

55 

TO 

59  YEARS  

60 

TO 

64  YEARS  

65 

TO 

70 

TO 

74  YEARS  

75 

79  YEARS  

80 

to 

85 

YEARS  AMD  OVER. . 

UNDER  18  YE&RS  , 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 
MEDIAN  i^E  . . 


TABLE  IX  C 
1970  POPULATION 

IDA  COUNTY 


TOTAL 

MALE 

i960  K>PtIL4TI0n 

9,190 

4,472 

4.718 

/  10,269 

136 

79 

.  ^  57 

196 

139 

68 

71 

219^ 

112 

58 

^  54 

201 

128 

62 

66 

213 

160 

87 

194 

120 

^68 

52 

231 

1*7 

89 

78 

202 

154 

Aft 

66 

23& 

188 

92  " 

96 

217 

181 

90 

91 

'  219 

227 

118 

IP9 

211 

1  QQ 

70 

1  ftS 

C^Q 

^  1 7 

£LD 

7D 

Q7 

ftfi 
00 

1  u  J 

229 

114 

1 

115 

176 

188  ' 

87 

lOI 

162 

209 

102 

107 

135 

lU 

56 

58 

103 

53 

28 

25 

59 

59 

32 

27 

.  68 

5,842 

2,779 

3,063 

6,414 

675 

340 

335 

I,d23 

810 

427 

383 

1,103 

1  Oil 

507 

SOi 

1  026  ' 

793 

JO  f 

406  ' 

635 

.  383 

187 

196  ' 

375 

459 

234 

225 

499 

414 

202 

212 

595 

479  * 

213 

266 

'  .  679 

572 

295 

^277 

630 

6II 

290 

321 

612 

532 

271 

541 

508 

256 

252 

537 

246 

*  251 

551 

384 

190 

194  ■ 

579 

160 

249 

404  ' 

340 

147  t 

,  193 

?'^6 

209 

.96 

113 

139 

104 

34 

70' 

76 

3 , 122 

^'  1*577 

,I„545 

3,625 

1,713 

765- 

948 

^  1,794 

1,446 

627 

819 

"    '  1,464 

35,5 

33,8 

36.8 

34, 0_ 

2-4IC 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  I  YEAR  

1  YEAR  ^  ■ 

2  -YEARS. .  .  /.  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  i 

5  YEARS.  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS....  

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS...  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  ' 

1^  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  * 

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER,.. 

UNDER  5  YEARS. ...... 

3  TO  9  YEARS  . , . , 

10  TO  14  YEARS. t  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35. TO  39  YEAR5  

40  TO  4A  years'.  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

7^10  79  Y^WIS  

80  TO  YGAes  

85  YEARS  AHP  OVSR. . . 

UHDER  18  YEARS..  

62  YEARS  AND  QfVBR. . . 
65  YEARS  ABE)  OVER. . . 
IAN  AGE  


^^lED 


TABLE  IK  0 
1970  POPULATION 

MONONA  COUNTY 


MAT  P 

1  Qfin  WlPtHJlTTOTS 

12,069 

5,873 

6,196 

13,916 

162 

79 

83 

'  261 

151 

76 

75 

295 

k  147 

^  82 

65 

274 

"  160 

82 

78 

271 

175 

77 

98 

261 

180 

103 

77 

290 

215 

*  103 

112 

*  ^11 

231 

122 

109 

281 

C 

131 

121 

325 

23V 

103 

128 

295 

262 

130 

132 

238 

248 

III 

137 

275 

240 

127 

113 

308 

223 

119 

109 

277  ■ 

233 

122 

111 

233  • 

264 

140 

124 

241 

268 

142 

126  * 

259 

257 

131 

126 

239 

199 

106 

93 

'  192 

98  - 

47 

51 

107 

78 

36 

42 

116 

7,790 

3,704 

4,086  ' 

8,567 

396 

399 

1,362 

1  109 

562 

5^7 

1,502 

1^211 

609 

602 

1,331 

1 J  086 

566 

520 

1,038 

508 

235 

273 

568 

558 

272 

286 

'  632 

DHj 

Z  /  1 

DOQ 

i 

J  iO 

/OH 

743 

342 

• 

401 

725 

758 

364 

394 

%86 

596 

302 

294 

667 

547 

255 

292 

516 

425 

I'95 

230 

412 

26S 

114 

155 

204 

198 

70 

128 

129 

3,904 

1,980 

'  1,924 

^4,934 

2,477 

■1,146  ^ 

1,331 

2,339 

2,035 

936 

1,099  , 

I,9M 

36.9 

35.4 

38.3 

33.5 

2-4  ID 


57i 


■4 


TABLE  IX  E 
1970  POPUIATIOH 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY 
TOTAL  mLE 


AI4,  AGES   (  24,312 

UNDER  I  YE\R   395 

1  YEAR.   358 

2  YEARS   3^ 

3  YEARS;   364 

4  YEARS   '       361  « 

5  YEARS   459 

6  YEARS,  .f;  

7  YEARS  :   514 

8  YEARS.'.   538 

9  YEARS   569 

10  YEARS...-.   559 

11  YEARS   559 

12  YEARS   589 

13  YEARS   572 

14  YEARS   568 

15  YMRS   587 

16  YEARS..:   524 

17  YEARS   530 

18  YEARS   553 

19  YEARS   462 

20  YEARS   459 

21  YEAR^AND  OVER...  13,937 

UNDER  5  YEARS  a..  1,839 

5  TO  9  YEARS   2,553 

10  TO  14  YEARS.,   2,838 

15'  TO  19  YEARS.  ^   2,686 

20  TO  24  YEARS.,   1,721' 

25  TO  29  YEARS   1,207 

30  TO  34  YEARS......  1,095^ 

35  TO  39  YEARS   L,20t 

40  TO  44  YEARS   1,358 

45  TO  49  YEARS   L,258 

50  TO  54  YEARS   L,290 

55  TO  59  YEARS   1,216 

60  TO  64  YEARS   1,076 

65  TO  69  YEARS   867 

70  TO  74  YEARS   799 

75  "ilO  79  YEARS   636 

80  TO  iU  YEARS   402 

85  YEfbRS  AM)  OVSK. . .  270 


UNDER  18  YEABS^  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE.  


8,871 
3,573 
2,974 
27^1 


11,941 
189 
169 
188 
185 
197 
235 

243/ 


12,371 
206 
189 
173 
179 
164 
224 

230 


234 
259 
305 

281  ^ 

281 
279 
264 
269' 

279 
300 
296 
583 
295 

280 
289 
276 
285 
292 

252 
250 
301 
240 
245 
6,716 

272 
280 
282 
222 
214 
7,221 

928 
1,275 
1,439 
1,338 
893 
582 

ni 

i,27r 

1,399 
1,348 
828 
625 

551 
709 
623 
604 
600 

D*^  L 

650 
\649 
\35 
686 
616 

1 

263 
162 
100 

557 
454 
411 
373 
240 
170 

4,439 
"1,603 
1,326 
25.8 

4,432 
1,970 
1,648 
28.4 

1960  H}PULATION 

?3,906 
547 
551 
$67 
568 
589 
578 

542 
535 
600 
512 
552 


490 
511 
480 
401 
374 

448 
410 

;  363 
262 
276 

13,750 

2,822 
2,767 
2,434 
1,857 
1,161 
1,245 

1,37^ 
1,342 
1,420 
1,343 
1,238 
1,110 

1,039 
1,039 

8or 

150 

9,255 
3,374 
2,751 

28,7 


r 


2-41E 


572 


ALL  AGBS   

UNDER  I  YEAR  , 

1  YEAR  ,  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  ,.. 

%  YEARS  - 

5  Y^ARS  

6  TEARS  .*  

7  YEARS..  

8  YEARS.."  

9  YEARS ••••  A 

10  YEARS   i 

11  YEARS  

la^^YEARSr  

13  YEARS   

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

.18  YEARS  ^. . .  , 

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  km  OVER... 

UHDER  5  .YEUtS  

5  TCI  9  YEARS...*  

10  TO  14  YEARS  I. 

15  TO  .19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS,  . 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  TffiARS  

45.  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO^  YE^RS  

65  TO  69  YEARS.  <  

70  TO  74  YEARS...... 

73  TO  79:yE6H&  

80  fO  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 

UNDER  IS  YEARS  

h.  YEARS  AJffi  OVER... 
65  YEARS  AM)  OVER... 
MEDIAM  AGE  


ir'o3.o^ 

^  1.791^ 
1,672 
1,647 
1,623 
1,668 
1,853 

1,923 
2,044 
2,144 
2,1.03 
.  2,166 

2,10,1 
2,140 

2,128 

2,137 

2,151 

2,143 
2,180 
2,098 
1,900 
1,717 
61J0723 

8,401 
10,067 
10,672 
10,472. 
7,543  ' 
5,760, 

5,011 
5,128 
5,856 
5,858 
5,654 
5,012 

4,719 
4,068 
"3,495 
2,645 
1,607 
1,084 

35,614- 
15,614 
12,899 
28.8 


TABLE  IX  F 
1970  FOFta^TZOK 

WOODBjtY  COUNTY 


HALE 


1960  K)PQUTIOn 


49,093 
'  881 
"  855 
831 
842 
874 
948 

53,959 
910 
817 
816 

^  794 
f  905 

107,849 
2,521 
2,3'92^^ 
2,51^ 
2,432 
-  2,432 
2,467 

975, 
1,081  , 
1,103 
1,100  ^ 
1,090 

s. 

948* 
963 
1,041 
1,003 
1,076 

2,376 
2,500 
2,365  , 
2,233 
2,183 

1,060 
1,074 
1,083 
1,109 
1,075 

.  1,041 
1,066 
1,045  ■ 
1,028 
1,076 

T 

2,13f 
2,108 

1,4^ 
1,585 

1,072 
1,130 
1,005 
762 
663 
28,480 

1,071 
1,050 
1,093 

1,138      .  . 
1,054 
33,243 

1,566 
-  1,594 
1,535  - 
1,383 
1,244 
64,792' 

4,283 

5,207  , 

5,416 

5,044 

3,200 

2,834 

*4,118 
4,860 
5,256 
5,428 
4,343 
2,926 

12,291 
11,941  \ 

9,918 

7,663  / 

5,938 

5,904/ 

2,431 
2,422 
2,872 
2,808 
2,740 
2,352 

2,580 
2  ,-706 
2,984 
3,050 
2,914 
2,660 

6,663 

6,642 

6,335 

5,901' 

5,712 

5,500 

2,128 
1,808 
1,474 
1,079 
602 
393 

2,591 
2,260 
2,' 021 
1,-566 
1,005 
691 

.5,087 
4  655 
3,442 
2,2::7  . 
1 , 202 
758 

18,183 
6,565 
5,356  , 
27.5 

17,431' 
9,049 
7,543 
30.1 

38,895 
15,406 
12,354 
30,2 

ERIC 


2-41F 


573 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  YEAR. . , 

1  YEAR   , 

2  YEAI^  , 

3  YE/^tS  

4  YEARS  

5  Years  

6  YEAR^  

7  ymSs...;... 

8  YEARS... 

9  YEARS    

10  YEARS  ,  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS..  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  "  

•15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  ,  

18  YEARS  •  

1>-YEARS  V  

20  YEARS.  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  -5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  : , 

1*5  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEAR3  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

iO  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS..  ;  

-40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEAEi*  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  , 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  7A  YEAS-S  

75  TO  ^9  YEARS..... 

80  TO  34  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER.. 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER.. 
65  YEARS  AMD  OVER.. 
MEDIAN  AGE  


 —                  --  - 

'    TABl^  IX  A  . 

• 

1970  POPULATION  . 

* 

- 

CA^S  COWilTY 

,  ■ 

TOTAL 

MALE 

1960  POPULAT 

17,007 

8,146 

,  8, '861 

'  17,919 

255 

"  135, 

120 

363  . 

216 

,  103 

113 

37Q 

241 

114 

353 

246 

120 

337 

263 

137 

322 

295 

152 

364- 

297 

0  158 

139 

336 

317 

'  174 

143 

366 

328 

161 

•.  167 

352 

348 

179,  . 

169 

•  341 

347 

171  - 

176 

316 

360 

172 

188 

300 

338 

176 

162^ 

369 

3L2 

^      '    .  152 

160 ' 

340 

.  314 

182 

132 

.  239 

342 

169 

173 

302 

302 

143 

159 

337 

■-161 

176 

217 

122 

95 

211 

169 

67 

102 

157 

62 

95 

176 

1 1  !»006 

5,137 

5,a69 

11,402 

1 ,22L 

617 

'604 

1,745 

1.585 

815 

770 

1,759 

1,671 

853 

■  818 

1 ,564 

L,367 

662 

705 

1,273 

803 

•  359 

444 

862  ' 

902. 

439 

463 

874 

'  844 

416 

428 

986 

804 

390 

414 

1,017 

,  y29 

463 

,  466 

1,105  / 

957 

'464 

493 

1,138 

l.OLl 

1^51 

560 

1,048 

1 ,022 

511 

511 

959  . 

962 

478  ■  ■ 

484 

933 

839 

383 

456 

883 

768 

315  ' 

453 

751 

612 

271 

341 

540 

422 

173 

249 

302 

288 

86 

202  . 

180 

5,458 

2,758 

.  2,700 

'5,973 

3,^^79 

1,500 

1,979 

3,215 

2,929 

1,228  , 

1,701 

2,656 

.35.7^ 

33.9 

37.4 

'  34.5 

2-41  A' 

ERIC 


574 


V 

ALL  AG^  

UNDER  1  ^EftR  I, . . 

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YBUtS  

6YBUtS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS.  

11  YEARS...*.  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  ^  

14  YEARS.   ■  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS..  

17  YEARS  4..-  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

2 1  YfiARS.  AND  OVER. . . 

UMDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS...*...,, 

10  TO  14  YEARS  , 

15  TO  19  YEARS... T. 
20  TO  24  YEARS...., 
25  TO  29  YEARS  , 

30  TO'  34 -YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  . 

55  TO  59  YEARS  

'  60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEiRS  

80  TO  M  YEARS  

85  YE&RS  am  OVSE. . 

UNDER  18  YEARS....... 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 
W  65  YEARS  AHD  OVER.. 
'    MEDIAM  AGE  '. . . 


t. 

TABL^  IK  B 

1970  FOPiaATION 

FR^HuNT  COUNTY 

TOTAL 

MALE 

9,282 

4,537 

4,745 

140 

72 

68 

120 

64 

56 

.  114 

57 

^7 

134 

63 

118 

58 

60 

124 

y  65 

;  59 

.  155 

80 

75 

164 

81 

83 

170 

84 

86 

l7Cr 

.96 

74 

198 

93 

105 

166 

90 

76 

186 

107 

.  81 

205 

118 

87 

186 

94 

92 

86 

86 

204 

97 

107 

185 

101 

84 

118 

52 

66 

83 

44 

39 

76 

42 

34 

6,092 

2,885 

3,207 

\  626 

322 

304 

783 

406 

377 

943 

502 

441 

762 

380 

382 

431 

212 

219 

455 

!  222 

233 

418 ' 

202 

216 

467 

222 

245 

505 

250 

255 

575 

263  * 

312 

581 

297 

N  284 

616. 

293 

J  323 

558 

270 

288 

489 

242 

247 

433 

190 

243 

308 

134 

174 

213 

87 

126 

119 

43 

76 

2,913 

1,514 

1,399 

1,866 

836 

1,030 

1,562 

696 

866 

37  A 

m 

35.5 

39.1 

2*4  IB 

1960  FOPIMTIOH 

10.282 
178 

-         170  , 
175 
197 
200 
181 

189 
205 
178  . 
174 
203 

238 

.  .  211 
227 
153 
.191 

159 
187 
118 
87 
78 
6,583 


1  .  920 
927 

1,032 
742 
405 
476 

547 
'  618 

647 
I  676 

606 

628 

545 
501- 
433 
285 
481 
113 

3,416 
1,840 
1.5P 
35.7 


575 


TOTftL 


ALL  AGS  

IBSDER  I  YBMl. .  /  

1  YEAR  

2  YEARP   

3  YEARS  ;.. 

4  YEARS  b  : . 

5  YEARS.... i  

6  -m^.Jn.  

7  YEARS^  ... 

8  YEARS  / 

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS  -vv- 

11  YEARS  vkii**  * 

12  YEARS  j^B'*/"  > 

13  YEARS  ..fi-.L. 

14  YEARS  i.  .. 

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  ....7... 

17  YEARS  

18^  YEARS  

19  Y^ARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS.  AND  OVER. .  . 

IM)ER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS.,..:  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  ; . 

'25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS...:.. 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS...... 

45  TO  49  years'  

50  TO  SA  YEARS  

55  To/59  YEARS  

60  TO  64, YEARS.;:.'.. 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YMRS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  It)  3^ YEARS  

85  YB^ItfPAHD  Om. . . 

UMDER  le  YEARS  

62  YEARS  ■AW"OVBJi..,. 
V,   65  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  ^. 


HKf^Vo^  IX  C 
1970  POPULATION 

HARRISON  COUNTY 

MALE 

7,938 
132 
127 
.  Ill 
119 
■  '  112 
135 

140 
140 
184 
195 
210  ■ 


1,180 
1,566 
1,741 
1,457 

802 

785 

717 
758 
8/8 
960 
951 
933 

848 

767 

703 

601 

345. 

248  ■ 

5,526 
3,189 

2 , 664- 
34.1  / 


155 

195- 

180 

193 

177 

170 
188 
119 
99 
67 
4,790 

601 
,  794 
933  . 
753 
373 
597^ 

338  ' 

362 

425 

461 

478 

444 

418 
371 
325 
244 
149 
74 


2,863 
'  1,412 
^,161 
31.7 
2-4IC 


FmLE 

8,302 
108 
120 
115 

no 

126 

131 
149 
174 
184 
152 

153 
163 
181 
156 
154 

162 
'  188 
116 
84 

.  96 
5,343 

579 
772 
80S 
704 
429 
388 

.^:379 
396  » 
453 
499 
473 
489 

430 
396 
380 
357 
196 
174 

.  r,663 
1,777 
1,503 
36-2 


I960  .POPDLATIOH 

17,600 
348 
331 
363 
y368 
378 
348 

360 

-  395 
380 
375  ' 

•  380 

374 
425 
363 
316 

■  ,  317 

304 
314 
189 
__I28 
121 
10,723  ■ 

1,788 
1,858 
1,858 
1,252 

643 

773 

956 
1,045 

990 
1,056 

991 

■  964, 

914 
882 
697 
497 
266 
170 

.6,439^.- 
3,060 
2,512 
334 


ERIC 


5Tt) 


TXmL 


TABLE  IX  D' 
.1970  POBIEATION^ 
MILLS  COUmlY- ' 

MALE 


( 


AIX  AGES..^  

UNDER  l^YEMl  

*1  Y£&R.  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  ;  

4  YEARS  '.  

5  YEARS  .*  ... 

6  TEARS.,  r  

7  yEAHS.  ■  '  

8  YEARS  V  ' 

9^  YEARS  

10  YEARS*.  

11  YEARS. •  . 

12  YEARS  1  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS'.   *,  , 

15  YEARS  

16  YI&iRS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  , 

19  years;.'  ..,.<.. 

20  YEARS  ^. 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER; . .    .'  ■ 

UNDER  5  YEARS...  

5  TO  9.  YE^RS-7  , 

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  T0.24  YEARS...... 

25  Tp  29  YEARS..'.... 

30-10  3U  YEARS...... 

35 'TO  39  YEAfeS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  .. 

55  TO  59  YEARS...... 

60, JO  64  yEARS..i... 
65  TO  69  YEARS.-....'. 
70  TO  74  YEARS.-.'.  :..  ' 

75  TO  ^9  YEARS  

80  10  $4  YEARS  

85  YEAtlS  ^ND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER*.*. . 
MEDIAN^ceE  


220 
251 
252 
•  236 
258 

262 
245 
208 
163 
150 
7.212 

• 

^3 
1,08$ 
1,197 
1,136 

802' 
677 

j620 

644 
657 
*  702 
638 


V 


f  576 


483 
382 
314 
186 
140 


3,873 

l\807 
1,505 

■30.6 


FmALE. 


W60  FOFtMTIOn 


.11,606 

* 

5,771 

5  #835 

13,050 

160 

95' ' 

65/ 

229 

193 

87 

106 

214 

158' 

* 

87 

70. 

■  ^  238 

168- 

•  x72 

9^ 

234 

144  . 

73  ■ 

71 

-  224 

204 

115 

•   •     ,-  89  ■ 

272 

.  204 

99 

105 

235 

232 

123 

109 

254 

.,'214 

115 

'  99. 

264 

234 

125 

109 

260 

238- 

•  131 

,  107 

276 

T.127 
132 
132 
133 
148 

136 
113 

104 

sp 

-  68 
}■  3,476 

414 
577 
655 
.581 
380 
343 

.309 
•  278 
309 
335 
326 

-300 

• 

B241 
.  ^67- 
■      138 . 
81 
53 

2.043 

827 
-^80 
29-.  1 

'  2-41D 


93 
119 
1^0 
103 
.110. 

.126 
.-132 
104 
.  83 
.  82 
3,736 

409 
511 
542 
555 

.-•422 
334 

311- 

263 

335' 

322 

376 

338 

292" 
242 
21^ 
■  IH 
105 
8.7 

1.830 

*980 
825 

32.3 


273 
■  32^ 
.  273 
263 
V  ■  245 

244 
253 
200 
149 
136 
7,993 

1,139- 
-  1,285 
^  1,406 

1,091 

-689 
.  688' 

.  761 
783 
-846 
'  •  836 
713 
713 

.  '  594 
500 

3i6 
1«3 
114 


4,572  L 

1,862 
1,506 
31.5 


ERIC 


577 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  YEAR.^....... 

I  YEAR..  , 

,2  YEARS  

3  YEABS  

4  YBIHS  :...^.M 

5  YEARS  

6  YMEJS..  

7  YEARS  * 

8  YEARS  

9-mRS  

10  YBVRS  

II  YEARS  1  

12  YEARS.'  

L3  YEARS  1...  * 

14  YEARS.  .-  

15  Yms.  ..■  

16  YEARS,.'.'  ■. 

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  ' 

20  YEARS...  

2 1  YEARS  AND  OVER.' . . 

UilDER  *5  YEARS  . 

5  TO  9  VEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS.'.  

15  TO  19  YEAR^...... 

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  lb  29^EARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS;,  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

5^  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS.,  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

7^  TO  79  YEARS  

80,  |b  34  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS.,, 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
65  YE/S^  AND  OVER. . . 
iiaiAN  AGE..'..,,.,;,.. 

\ 


' TABLE  IX  E 

1970  POPULATION 

PAGE  COUNTY   ^  ^- 

* 

.  TDTAjL. 

■■  MALE 

6- 

1960  FpFUL&TXOI 

18,507 

8  876 

.   9  631 

21,023  \ 

250 

136 

114  . 

345   ' ' 

^  t  o  # 
2lZ' 

104 

108 

343 

212 

120 

92 

350, 

19^ 

106 

93 

359 

236 

125 

•  HI" 

380 

253 

133 

t  20 

■  363 

• 

'  291 

145 

146 

*  335 

290 

1^8 

s  ■       *  142 

<     388  ^ 

312 

148 

1«4 

^  38Q 

"314 

178  . 

136^ 

335. 

315 

N  364 

307 

'  145 

162 

293 

'  138 

1-55 

'   -  374 

320 

155 

,  165. 

398 

*  350 

183. 

167 

*      297  ^ 

'  346 

169 

177 

'  324 

351 

.  ..  176  . 

1  .  175 

327 

342 

189 

153 

335 

361 

192 

169' 

285 

3t5 

180 

^   .  135 

201 

234 

/  120 

114 

179  . 

12,404 

.  5,716 

6,688 

14,025 

1,109 

591 

518 

1 ,460 

752 

708 

.  1,801 

1 ,585 

791 

794 

.  \     '  1»76* 

1,715 

906 

809 

1 

^  995 

494 

<  501 

'  '  875 

'  908  , 

460 

448 

984 

'  823 

418 

40S 

1,170: 

880 

/  407 

473 

1,330 

1,066 

513 

'  553 

1,292 

1,130 

^38 

S92 

1,304 

1,150 

,539 

611 

1,270 

1, 155 

562f  ' 

593 

1  ,^59 

1 ,063 

496 

'  567 

• 

1,230 

979 

■  447 

.'532 

1,111 

*9(16 

365; 

'  551 

951 

707 

289 

,  418 

714  . 

516 

184 

33i 

^  437 

350 

124 

226 

'  277 

5,193 

2,668 

2,525 

6.,  333 

1,682 

/2,392' 

3,468 

3 ,490 

38.7 

^    *  35.3 

41.4 

37.5 

0^ 

*>  * 

- 

573  . 

*  J 

J  f 

■.    \  . 

ALL  AGES   ^ 

UHDHl  l  YEAR   * 

1  ^EAR  f  

2  YEARS  •  ' 

3  YEARS...  

4  YEARS i,.....:  I 

5  YEARS  ;  ' 

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  ' 

■8  YEARS.  ' 

9  YEARS  

10  YE&Rfr...   

11  YEWtS.'.'';.  ^  •..  ,  , 

12-  YEARS  :  .  " 

.  13  YEAR^  

■14  YEARS./.  

15  YEARSy   

^  16  YEA^S*  ••*. 

17  YEARS.:..  

18  vYEARS  l...... 

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS.. i...^  

2 1  YEARS  Am  OVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS...;  

.10  TO  14  YEARST. . . 
-15  TO  19  YEARS....;. 

20  TO  24  YEARS.  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  SO  34  YEARS   ' 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS.  ." ' 

45  TO  4-9  YEARS   , 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS...... 

60  TO  64  YEARS..;... 
63  TO  69  YEARS...*... 

70  TO  74  YEARS  •  - 

75  TO  >9'  VEAHS  

8U  TO  34  YEARS  

65  YEARS  bm  OV^. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AM)  OVER. . . 
MfijlAN  AGE..  .... 


TABLE  IX  F 
.  1970  POPULATION  ^ 

POtlAto'TAMIE  COUNTY 
TOXAL  MLE 


86,991 
1.311 
1.485 
1.499 
1.508 
1..611 
1,785 


FatALE 


1960  EOPULASIOHl 


1.940 
2.027 
2.024 
^.056 
.  2.021. 

I 

1.927 
2:^038 
1,915 
1.962 
1.798 

1.786 
^I.759r 
1.573- 
1 . 246 
1. 116 
50.404 

7.614 
9.832 
9.8^ 
8.1.62 
5.664 
5.290 

4.752 

4.917 

5.243 

4,889 

4.345  . 

3,827 

3.39$.^' 
2.978 
2.554 
1.849 
1. 104 
709 

32.652 
11.17^ 

9.194 
*  27.2 


42.032 

44.959 

83.102 

737 

- 

«t,08» 

,  740 

743 

2,119  . 

.  751 

748 

2.127 

-  785 

,  723 

'  2,007 

788 

2.024 

^  909 

.  876 

1.952  ■  , 

r^oos 

>  .  937 

1.888 

996- 

^  i.031 

1.912  , 

1 .018 

~  1..006 

1 .901 

1.055-  * 

1.001 

'  1.826 

l.tf56 

965 

1.768 

"A 

1.003 

.924 

1.644 

i;025 

1.013  ' 

1.794 

958  ■ 

,  957 

1.776' 

-  944 

1.018 

1.183 

936  ■ 

862 

,  1.189 

909  ' 

877. 

1.355 

$03 

856 

-  1.227  , 

759- 

814 

1.003 

■542 

704 

908 

476  - 

'  640 

824 

23.667 

26.7.37. 

48.586 

3.873 
4.981 
4.986 
4,049 
2.521 
.i&3 


2,269 
2,i55 
2.614 
2.400 
.?.116 
1.896, 

1^595 
l,30a 
1.081 
.728 
426 
274 

s 

16.588 
4.699 
■  3.814 

2-41F 


3i"741 
A.  851. 
4.877 
4. 113 
3.U3 
2,727 

2.483 
2.562 
2.629 
2.489 
,  2,229 
1,931 

1.804 
1.673 
1.473 
1.121 
'  ,  678 
435 

16.064 
6.473 
5.380 
28.2 


10,366 
9.479, 
8.165  > 
5.-682 
4.582  *, 
5.245 

>.619  ^ 
5.447 
4f682 
^4^33  t 
3.983 
9.739 

3.538 
3.149 
2.331 
,  1.46a 

816 

478 

31.781 
10.364 
8.242 
28.1 


f.  ■ 


ALL  AGES  ,  

UNDEg  I  ^^Rr. ...... 

I  YEAR  

a^SfEARS  

i  YEARS  , 

4'yEARS.  

6  YEARS  ;  ^ 

7  YEARS  ,.. 

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS  

10  YEARS..  

II  YEARS  

12'  YEARS  ,  

13  YEARS...'.  

14  YEARS.  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  .  ' 

17.YEfcRS  

18  YEARS  

19YEARS..  

20  YEARS.'  

21  YEARS  AND  OiER.  . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9- YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS.... .. 

I5'T0  19  YEARS  .' 

20  TO  24  YEARS.  

25U-TO  29  YEARS  

30  T0''34  years;  

35  TO  39-  YEARS  

40  TO  ^  YEARS... i 

45  TO  49  .YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65-  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  -YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  " 

80  "SO  S4  YEARS  

3^  YBftRS  AND  OVER. . . 


18  YEARS.  ... 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
65  YEARS  mi  OVER^ 
MEDlAlt  ACE 


U,528 

256 
■  245 

255 

253 

288 

306 

329 
338 
351 
.37fr 
395 

393 
384 
.  392 
368 
/  .369 

352  . 
.  '  345 
259 
144 
102  , 
I  9,026 

t,297 
'1,702 
i,932 
1,469 

687 

732 

705 
795 

847  . 

825 

877  * 
)  1t3 

729 
623 
540 
"  451 
331 
223 

5,997 
2,584 

2,168  : 

29.^ 


TABtE  IX  Q 
1970  POPD^TIOH 

,  SHELBY  COUNTY 

MALE 

7,715 
129 
•    ;  125 

144  - 
138 
159  , 
149 

168 
162 
192 
'  182 
203 

203 
,205 
210 
189 
198 

162 
179 
'  Ul 
70. 
54 
4,353 

695 
853  y 
liOlO 
750 
333 
364 

346 
381 " 
442 
.416 
435 
363* 

353  ' 
311 
'  254 
136 
140 
83' 

3, '097 
1,172  , 
■    974  ■ 
2B,0 

2-41C 


1960  F0PUL4T2ON 


7,813 

15,825 

127 

410 

.120 

y  375 

111 

417 

lis 

191 

J.29 

-     388  ■ 

,  157  ■ 

,  377- 

161 

375 

176 

.362 

1 

i(jft 
jyo 

196 

319 

192 

317 

19Q  , 

336 

179L  . 

328 

■  J.82 

331 

1/9 

1 

£.71  ^ 

171 

278  . 

190 

287 

166 

2^6 

118 

195 

74 

122 

4,673 

9,106, 

602 

1,983  ' 

849 

.  1,931 

922 

1,603  . 

719 

■  1,178 

.  368 

785 

■  359  ' 

878 

*  ■  414 

8^3 

'  405  ' 

951-  . 

409 

820  ■ 

746 

* 

660  ^ 

3l2 

652 

286 

576  r' 

265 

401 

191 

232 

140 

1$3' 

2,90tf. 

.6,278. 

1,412« 

2,410 

1,194 

2,014 

31.3 

28.9 

1» 


AU.  AGES   . 

mam.  i  te&b..  . ...... 

1  YEAR  

2  YEAJtS;  

3  YBUtS   . 

4  YEMtS-  •  -. . 

5  YEARS  

6  YBftSS...  

7  YEARS  

8  Yc&Rs  

9  YEARS... :..V  • 

10  YEMlS   ; 

\ 

X 1  YEARS ....ft..***. 

12  YEARS...!.......-. 

X3  YE&RS a***^** 

14  YEARS  ,  

15'YBARS  

16  YEARS..'.  *. 

17  YEARS..-  ' 

18  YE/iRS   

'l9  YEARS  

20  YEARS...  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER/.. 

U^ER  5  YEARS..  

5  TO  9  YEARS. ........ 

10  TO  14  YEARS  

l^TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS. 

25  TO  '2?  YEARS  

30  TO,  34'YEARS  

35  to'  351  years  

40  TO  44  YEARS  ;  * 

45  TO  49^  YEARS. ......  . 

50  TO  54  YEARS......'' 

.55  TO  59  YEARS.^  

.  60  TO  64'YEARS.  . . . . . 

65  TO  69  YEARS   [ 

70  TO  74  YEAES  ^ 

75  TO  79  YEARS  

CO  TO  34  YBARS...... 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 


UND^  18  YEARS. 
62  YEARS  AHD  OVER, 
65  YEARS  AMD  OVER. 
MEDIAM  A6E. 


9,487 
■■118 
113 
118 
123 
139 
137 

167 

185. 
191 
202 
■  r87 

■  n 
193 
179  • 
183 
207 
181.- 

177  ' 
198" 
,137 
77 
70  ■ 
6,2D5 

611 
'  "882 
949 
770 
376 
432 

'  474. 
459 
505 
570  V 
627-  ■ 
639 

■  • 

.594 
498 
395  ■ 
-  338 
228 
140 

2,998 
1,921 
U599 
37.7 


1970  tOtVLKTim 

ADAIR'  COtSm 

•  c  . 
T     MALE  • 

■  4,700 
63  . 
59' 
56 
62 
68 

87 
94 

99  ■ 
114 
109 

,  106 
75 

.,  98 
113-^ 

'86 
'  98  ^ 
62 
•42 

*  36 
•  2,972 

308 
'  -  465 
JOl 
•         418  ■ 
■202  . 
203 

,  225 

*  22-6 
.266  , 
279 
293 
322\  . 

297 
230 
188 

'  126  ■ 

/  96 
53 

1,568' 
,  954. 

('  695 
3§r.6 

2-4U 


4 


1 


PmALE 

-  f 

^,787 

54^  ■ 
62 
61  . 
7L 
66 

.80  ' 
91 
92 

88  * 

^^78 

87 

.  104  J, 

94 
71 

91 
T,100  . 
55  0 
35 
34  . 
3,233 


'V 


10,893 
188 
209 
196  . 
«i  ■  195 
21rO 
197 

203  '  ^ 
-  194 
231 
221 

>    "  231 

193 
221 
205 
147 

186  ' 
'  221 

'      -  ^21 

91 

,  ■  6,94^ 


303 

■  998 

417 

■  1,0^»6 

448  l'^ 

i  997 

352 

815 

174- 

,  A53 

229 

478 

249  ' 

574 

233 

614 

^39'.  • 

■  709 

291 

717  . 

■334- 

681 

317 

643 

297 

54?  . 

.268  . 

,  531 

207*      .  / 

.  -490 

210  / 

^  310  ■ 

132  / 

186^ 

87  / 

103  ^ 

.430  / 

■  3,«U 

,067  / 

i;-948  - 

904' 

1,620 

39.9 


35.7 


TABLE  IX  B 

1970  ?OpraATI0K 
«  ASA(^  Co'lIMTX 

TOEaL-  'male 


ALL 'AGES.  .4  *  .  *  * . .  1.. .,  . 
UNDER  I  YEAR  L  . . 

1  YEAR.'....r.  ^ 

2  YEARS. .-. . .  V  

%  YEARS. .  «^  *. 

4  -YEARS. ; ,  ,  

5  YEARS.".;.....'.  

6  YEARS. . .'  

7  YEARS.  

8  YEARS.   

'9  YEARS  '.  

10  YEAI^  

11,  YEARS.  : 

■12  YEARS  ^ 

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS.   

15  YEARS  

16  VEARS......;.>.^.. 

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS  ^  ' 

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS   

21  YEARS  AHD  OVER... 

\mm  5  .YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

id  TO  14  .YEARS  ^ 

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

^0       34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS.... ^ 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  tp  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YBUIS   \ 

70  TO  74  YEARS  .. 

75  iqO  79"  YEARS  

CO  TO  34  years;-;  

85  YEARS  AHD  OVER,.. 

miDER  18  YEARS....... 

62<  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AUb  over:  . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  


6^322 
84 
56 

^  79 
.  .72 
•  ,  165 
106 

121 
98 
120 
130 
13A 

127 
132 
11^ 
.  U9 

,  140 

120 
123 
109. 
49 
45 
4.164 

■  356 
575 
641 
541 
269 
287 

■  318 
'314 
'313 
400 
411 
399 

.422 
330 
296 
222 
*  138 
,  90 

1,955 
1,318 
1,076 
37.8 


6,114- 

-  48 
.36 
'  37 
35 

64 

67' 
■  56 

\r 

64 
68 


FEHALB 

3,208 
36 
20 
42 
'  37 
35  . 
42 

.54 
42 
53 
66 

,  .  66 

70 
.58 
58 
61 
■  64 

53 
60 
41 
21 
27 
2,202 


i"7o  ; 

697  . 

257  ^ 

.  .  763 

"  699 

2^9  1 

-570 

150/ 

'     -     /'276  ' 

153f 

!  334  , 

169  • 

148 

444  - 

-  149 

469 

214 

461 

<234 

451 

192 

432  ^ 

218  .  . 

'  362 

169 

365 

166 

305 

125 

236  ■ 

85 

.  135 

'58  . 

72 

917 

^.582 

731  ' 

1.330 

603 

1,113 

40.2 

fc.O 

2-41 


ERIC 


582 


TABLE_IX_0=' 
l97o[pomATIpW,' 


( 


ALL  AGES...:'  

UHDHl  ^  YEAR  

1  YEAE.k.^..r.......  • 

2  YE^^RS,   

3  YEARS...,  .'. . 

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS/..*.  

6  I^Rs... 

8  YEARS   . 

9  YEA^,  

10  YEARS  '  

11  YEARS  • 

12  YEARS  1.  V- 

13  YEARS..... \. 

14  YEARS  \ 

15  YEARiS  ^....i 

16  YEARS.../...  J 

17  YEARS  X 

,18  XE/UtS  , 

19  Y&UtS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AKD  OVER. 

UNDER  S  XEARS.:. 
5  TO  9  YEARS,.., 
10  TO  14  YEARS.,, 
15  TO  19  YEARS. , 
20  TO  24  YEARS^; 
25  TO  29  YEARS..., 

30  TO  34  YEARS.  '  ^ 
P  TO  39  YEARS., 
40  TO  44  YEARS. 

Is  TO  49  YEARS|   ^ 

50  TO  54  years! 
55  TO  59  YI 

60  TO  64 
65  TO  69  Yl 

70  TO  74  YPass-   '  ^ 
75  TO  79  Tfi 
80  TO  34 

83  YEARS  Al^  OVEK. . 

UNDER  18 
"tL.  62  YEARS  AND.  OVER. . 

YEARS  moj  OVER. . 
■  MEDIAE  A<^eJ.,:v.^.. 


ERIC 


Tm:AL 

7,581 
97 
93 

kl5 
98 
99 

.  115 

117 
131 
151 
'  114 
"  148 

.144 
157 
131 

•  149 
140 

131 

/152 
/122 
'  /  61 
/'  55 
6,061 


a, 


2,282 
1,640 
1,353 
•  38.3 

<  ' 


.aIike 


502 
628 
729 
606  " 
357 
351 

390 
343 
464 
436/ 

467 

477' 
396 
342 
254- 
193 
'l68  ' 


COUNTY 
-  MALE 

'  3,6'66 
54- 
48 
54 
'  54 
51 
56 

70 
7A 

.•,31 

74 
78 
63 
.  78. 
80 

66 

■  -  62 
"  63 
36 
23 
2,365 


^  261 
.  336 
374 
307 
^  156^ 
176 

196 
171  • 
208 
2lg 
>232 
224 

237 
184 
160 
'93 
81 
•  54  , 

1,179 
720 
572 

'35.8 


2-4 IC 


FS1U£- 

3.^915 
-  43 
'     .  45 

61. 

44 

'    .  48 
59 


1960  SOPIMTION 

8,222 
'145 
146  ; 
133 
144 

m 

139 
165 

127  - 
.  1A9. 
153  .  • 
>135  ■ 

'ler 

.  158 
- .  159 
133 
12,9 

,      147-^  / 
148  / 
79  f 
77  / 

'5,374 

702 
763 
•  '  750 
580 
328 
=  ^  368 


451 
441, 
.515 
'503 
*,  528 
1472, 


1-,103 
920 
781 

'  liO.6 


5^83. 


441 
416 
-387 
,  300 
162 
115 

2,639 
1,64^1 
1,380 
36.9 


\ 


AIX  AGES...... 

UNDER  ,1  YEAR. 

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS...... 

3  TEARS  \ 

4  YEARS  

5  YE&HS..,..'. 

6  TEARS  

7"  YEARS  '. 

8  TEARS  

9  YEARS  

10  TEARS  

ITyears  

12  YEARS.:... 

13  YEARS  

;14 
15 

16  YEARS  i  v.. 

17  YEARS...  

18  YEARS....  

19  YEARS  

20  TEARS  : 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER^  . .  '  ^ 

UNDER  S  YEARS......... 

5  TO  9  YEARS......  1. 

1(\TO'14  YEARS.......  * 

15  TO  19  YEARS...... 

TO  24  YEMIS.   ' 

1 25  TO  29  YEARS  .' . 

30  TO  34  YEARsTN.  . . 

*35  TO  3$  YEARS  * 

40,  TO  44  YEARS...... 

45  TO  49  YEARS   ^ 

50  TO  54  YEARS......  . 

55  TO  59 'YEARS  .. 

60  TO  64  YEARS.  

65  TO. 69  YEARS  

'  ('70  TO  74  YEARS  / 

'75  TO^''9"yEARS  ' 

30  TO  3A  YEARS  

85  YEARS         OVER.  4. 


Ift^ER  18  YEARS..... 
62  YEARS  AKD  0\mR. 
65  TEARS  AND  OVER. 
MEDIAN  AGE  


WEAL 

9,737 

110 

118 

11^9 
.  114' 

110 

112 

143 
,155 
140 
"  144 
181 

( 

.163 
172 
163 

153  ^ 
."217 

153 
163  ■  ■ 
395'- 
385 
270 
6,077 

571 

674 

832 
1,313 

8J50 
,  424  ■ 

387 
393 
455 
463  , 
538  P* 
551 

'523 
512 
481 
368 
245 
157 

2,610  ■ 
2,073' 
1,763 
32.6 


1970  POPULATION 
DECATUR  COUNTY 
MALE  . 


ERIC 


1,375 
.  928 
■  7,92 
30.1 


2- 4  ID 


PaiALE 


I960  mFmjiTmi 


4i762 

4,975  /• 

10,539 

54 

■  56 

'         '165  , 

60 

■58 

157 

69 

^  50 

177  ■ 

jv 

60 

'  50. 

157 

55 

57 

■ 

204 

•  72 

7i 

1^8 

n 

58 

185 

I  AO 

82 

,  62 

170 

100  ■ 

81  ' 

183 

84 

79 

170 

T 

88 

84 

205 

91 

■  m 

114 

103. 

172  ' 

68 

"85 

176 

96 

67 

199 

/  180 

-   ■  '358 

*180'   "  . 

205 

•  "314  . 

2,890 

•  3,187. 

•6,484 

307 

^  264 

818 

348 

326 

'895 

442 

390 

941 

638 

675 

1,219 

Si.l 

208. 

216     "  ' 

'  \  ,  *07 

193 

194  . 

461  -  ' 

.  199 

"l94 

519  " 

'  202 

"253 

596 

242 

221 

599 

242 

'.  .296 

581  ' 

■275"  . 

276" 

.  623. 

241 

282-    -  . 

587 

235 

277 

537  . 

232  . 

'249 

450 

149  . 

.  /2I9 

366 

114 

■    (  If31  . 

243 

62 

^  95  ' 

•156 

1,235 
1,145 
971 
^5.1 


*3,201 
2,104 
1,752 
34.9 


/ 


584 


ALL-AGES  

UNDER  1  YE&R  - 

1  YEAR".   . 

2  YBASS.      i:>  .......  . 

3  YEARS  

4  YEAHS. .....  J  

5  YEARS. .  *.  

6  YEARS..,  

7  YEARS.  '.  

8  YEARS..,.  ....... 

9  YEARS  

10  .YEARS  

11  YEARS...  

.12  YEARS  

■13  YEARS  ^ 

14  YEARS  M 

.15  YEARS  

'    ..  ' 

16  YEAtiS  ' 

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS'....  

19  YEkRS..'.  

20  YEARS  

21  Y^SS  AND  OVER.*.. 

UNDER  S  YEARS.*  " 

5  TO  9  YEARS......... 

la  TO  14  YEARS.  '.  

.1^  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS..,;.. 
25  TO  29  YEARS.;  

.30  TO  34  YEARS....... 

35  TO  3?  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS..;.,. 
45  TO  49  YEARS..:... 

50  TO  54  YEARS  ; 

55'  TO  59  YEARS  .* 

60'tO  64  YBCrS....';^  • 
65  TO  69  YEARS...... 

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  Tb  79  YEARS,..*... 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AND .OVER... 

UNDER  18  YEARS...... 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER^.. 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
idjlA^  AGE  

u 


TABJiE  tIK  & 
.  1970  ^PUIATIOM 

MpNTGOMERY  COUNTY, 
HALE 

6.116 
74 
90 
89 
80 
'  90 
.  108 

103  , 
.124 
124  . 
107 
..  117 

136 
138 
142 
137 
■  -  117 

■  102 
•128 

"  98 
50 
4V 
3,915 

"423 
,  566 

■m 

495 
290 
291 

..•259 
319 
361 
•  355 
.  346 
375 

'  361 
■  320 

J 5 
0 
6 

94. 

2,006* 
1,2U2 
I,b05 
36.0 

2 -4  IE 


TOTAL 

12,781  . 
144  - 
'  168  ■ 
169  , 
146 
182 
200  ■ 

'208 

■  224  > 
240 
224 
246 

229  - 

til  ■ 

263 
247 

"  211 

245 
.  187 

lOI 

107. 
8,540  V 

809 
1,096 
1,238  ' 

991 

■  637 
582  • 

574  . 
648  " 
■731  '  ' 
733 
755 
774 

791 
69^ 
606  ^ 
488  r 
•  349 
'  284 

*  • 

3,846 
2,878 
2,422  • 
38.6  - 


6,665 

■  70 
.  78 

80 
66 
*  92 

■  92 

105 
100 
116 
-  117 
129 

■93 
114 
106 
■126 

,  130 

■   *  109 
117. 
89 
51 
60 
4,625 

386- 
53,0 
568 
496 
347 
'  291 

315 
329 
.370 
378 
409 
399 


4  3D 
375 
'  351 
278 

■  22  3 
V.l9t) 

1,840  ■ 
1.666 
1,417- 
41.0 


1960  fom^sson 

14,467  ^ 
277. 

V  261 
262 

270  ' 
,  262 
283 

249 

271 
.    299  ' 
.  270 

277 

•  298 
^  284 

■  .2$0  . 
220 
,*227 

219, 
.240 

*  105 
110 

'    .  117 

9,376  ^ 

1,332  ■, 
1,372  • 
1,369 

961 

565 

735 

850  / 
870  { 
-.854-  \ 
905  \ 
78/ 

738 
7^1 
670 
.507,^ 
■    ,       311  ■ 

4.759 
2,824 
2,382 
35.9 


/ 


'      TABLE  IX  F 
1970  POPULATIOB 

RINGGOLD  COUNTY 


ALL  ages:  

UHDER  I  YEAR  

1  YEAR...-.   '  - 

2  YEARS.   

3  YEARS.,  ■   .  . 

4  YE^  •  

5  YEAKS.^i.  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS."  

8  YEARS..:   

9  YEARS..."  

10  YEARS  t... 

■      -  ■".  \^ 

11  YBARSE......   '* 

12  YEAhS..'  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YBUlS..i  .>  

16  YEARS.  ^   ' 

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS....'  

19.  YEARS.   >... 

20  YEARS.."-.  

21  YEARS  AND  "OVER..., 

UHDER  S  YEAks...'. 

5  TO  9  YEARS.  r>  

10  TO  14  years'.   \ 

1^  TO  19  YEARS.   

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TX>  29  YEARS   ^ 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS.,  

40  TO       YEARS  ' 

45  TO  49  YEARS   - 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  ^EARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS.  ' 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  yTSARS.^   ' 

jO  to  34  YEARS  

85  YEARiS  AIID  OVER...' 

UMCER  18  YEARS:.....' 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER.:. 
MEDI^  AGE  


TOTAL 

6,373 
62  ■ 
71 

■  80 
65 

- 

78 

97 

97 
105. 
98 

lie 

145 
115 
125 

"135 
115 
106 
56 
53 
4,310 

354  . 

475 

644 

537 

286 

263 

271 
3?6 
373 
391 
386 
440 


411 
384 
319 
241 
*  159 
113 

1  ;848 
1,461 
1,216 
40.4 


MALE  - 

3  ,:o'69 
25 
35 
46 
25 
41 
34 

59 
41 
52 
42 

58.  • 

69*' 

70 

65 

63 

65 


FimiB  .     I960  FOPUUTIon 

3,304  .7,9;.6 

,  37  126 

-  36  -   139     ■  ^ 
,  34   '  '  140- 

-  40  '         .      -  146  ' 

•  *   '35-     -   '       9  '130  ^' 

44  147 

.  38  151  ' 

56  128 

.   53  162  ■ 

56'  169 

60  141 


66  ,  .  .t'  j.^'^^^yj^5 
80 

52  .  ;  .  .•^;53 

m  "  '146 

.  64  ■  127 

.     56  ,       *  151 

54  '  79 

28  "  73 

29  50 
2,265  .    ■  5,046 

■'182  681 

'    247..  '  757 

319  800  , 

' 26i  .  576^ 

148  284 

137  351 

142  409 

161  .443. 

178  *  427 

213  537 

207  .  471 

226  475 

210  451 

206  •  393 

.170  337 
-a  125 
99  . 
*72 

928  *  , 

797 
,672 
41.5 


ALL  AGES   .  ; 

UUDE^  I  YBWi:....... 

X  YEAR*  •  •  •  •  •  vj*  •  •  •"■J  •  • 

2  ye;^   

3  TEARS. t..  .  

4  YEARS  

5  years".;..  .....  ' 

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8.  YEARS.."  \. 

9  YE^  

10  TEARS  . 

YEARS  

12  TEARS  

13^EARS  

14  Y?ARS...,  

15  YE(\pS,...^  

Itir  YEARS... '...'...^v. 
17  YEARS.... - 
TEARS  :   " 

19  YEARS  • 

20  TEARS  v.. 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS.  .  ' 

5  TO  9  TEARS..   . 

10  TO  14  TEARS  

15  TO  19  TEARS  

20  TO  24  TEARS  . 

25;fe>  29  TEARS...... 

30  TO  34  TEARS  

35  TO  39  TEARS  

40  TO  ^44  TEARS  

45  TO '49  TEARS  

30  TO  54 -TEARS. .\  . 
55  TO  59  TEARS. .  

60  TO  64  TEARS   , 

65  TO  69  TEARS  

70  TO  74  TEARS  

75  TO  79  ¥EAKS  

TO  54'TBARS  /.-. 

85  TEARS  AMD  OVI{R. . . 

UmiDER  18  TSARS.  ^  

62  TEARS  AND  OVER... 
.65  TEARS  AND  OVER... 
MEDIAN  AGE  .  ^ 


TOTAL 

8,790  I 
113 

•  99. 

107  : 

119 

.  115 
*134. 

128 
1^2 
116  ^. 
149 
154 

163 
160- 

149 ; 

171 
174 

172 
163 
142  . 

99 

57 

,5,984 

•  553 

.  649 
.  797 

750 

379 

38t)  , 

333- 
'  367 
459 
574 
579' 
,546 

k 

556 
481' 
.  511 
rf.399 
:i73 
204 

2,508 
2,196. 
1,868 
42.  a 


TAl^  COUHTY 


4,202 
52 

^43  ^ 
5'^  = 
58 
55 

.  '62 

72 
'  62 
53 
67  . 
.  78 

,  92 
77  . 
86  . 
"  '87 
-^4 

94 

n 

74 
47  ■ 
37  ' 
2,789 

^63 
316 
420 
"  .377 
193  . 
189' 

162 
169 
224 
281  ~ 
301  . 
'  2>2 

*  249 

•  22^^ 
,  218  , 

174  * 
107 
-"60 

1,255 
922 
786 
40.3 


4,588 
6l 

■  56 
52 
61 

'  60 

^  72 


60 
63 
.  82 
76 

.  71' 
83 
63 
•84 
90 

85 
68 
52 
20 
3,195 


1960  misAnon 

'io,288 
•  .     ■  156  . 
*  154 
181  -. 

184 
186 


•  17$. 

"  iJ6 

\  1-95 
179 
180. 

i  261 
^  \9t 
219 
'174 
'  i75 
i 

1@1 
173 
146 
'  70 , 
76 
6,739 


290 

^837 

333 

'  *  915 

^77 

966 

373 

755 

186 

352 

191 

.     ^  402 

171 

499 

198 

576 

235 

634 

293 

•  648 

278 

6^4 

2-74 

■  560 

307 

'610 

254 

-  615 

293 

514 

22  5> 

166 

.  237 

144 

/  .    -139 , 

1,253 
1,274 
1,082 
^3.7 


'^■3^'57M^ 

2,276 
^1,910 
38.6  ' 


'K 


\ 


ALL  AGES  

UNDER  1  TEAR.^  

1  YEAR,   . 

2  TEARS  

3. YEARS   >  , 

k  YEARS.....  

5  yms..  .  

6  YEARS..  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS  

9  YBARSV.  

10.  YEARS  

11  YEARS..  

I2te  YEARS  ■  

13'YEAaS.'...'  , 

14'YEARS.;:.   

15  YEARS', - 

¥  ^ 

16  YEARS..../....  

17  YEARS  

18  THEARS.".  /  

19  Yl^fcRS  

20  YEARS...  

Zl  YEARS  AND  OVER.. . . 

u^er'5  years... 

5       9  YEARS  - 

Ip  TO  14  YEARS.  

15  TO  19  YEA?S. ... 
20  TO  24  YEARS... 
25  TO  29  YEARS,..'. 

^30  Xo'34'YEMt8i...;^  , 
35  TO  39" YEARS. v....  = 
40  TO  44  YfeARS.....\  ^ 
45  TO.  49  YEARS.  . 
50  TO  54  YEARS.... i. 
55,  TO  59  YEAl^*  . . . . .  • 

60  TCf  64  YfeARS......' 

65  TO  69  YJEARS  ^. 

70  Td  74  years;.  

^75  to  79  YEARS...... 

JO  TO  $4  YEARS  : 

85  YEARS  AIB>  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18' YEARS.  ^ 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER* , . 
65.  YEARS  ANDjOVKt... 
MEDIMf.AGE  ... 


■  n 

\ 

TABU  \k  H  * 

m  N 

> 

1970  EOPULSSIOt) 

\ 

• 

imiOH  comm 

MALE 

FatALB 

, I960  EOPCLATIOn      '  ^ 

.13,557 

6,409 

7,148 

13,712 

195 

9B 

97 

273  . 

21'4 

"  U8  ■ 

96 

254 

197 

•  97 

■  100 

262 

212 

110  . 

102  " 

ft 

234 

194 

'  90 

-104 

235  ■ 

215 

"     98  , 

117  o 

i 

■)271 

267 

fl  128' 

139» 

,      -242            .  ■  • 

227 

^  113 

.114 

* 

'    242  , 

258 

112' 

146 

249 

253 

*  ~  115 

138 

255- 

276 

142 

.  134 

.  «258 

■  265 

123  " 

.  142  . 

r 

258 

274 

151 

123 

272  - 

251 

129 

122  ■ 

277  . 

225 

108 

117  ■' 

203 

.    27JI  - 

143 

.  128 

-  216 

245 

132 

113 

230 

.■  225 

104 

121  • 

220 

234 

132 

.  ,  102 

175       r  \ 

'  214 

116 

9B 

121  " 

165 

.  '    '  66 

99* 

125  ^         *  - 

8,68Q 

3,98.4 

4,696 

t 

'  8,840.             ■  ' 

1.012 

.  513 

;   "  499 

"  1,258 

■1,220  - 

566 

654 

1,259 

1,291 

653 

638 

U268 

.1,189' 

62-? 

S62 

962 

721* 

«         -297  ' 

424 

543-  . 

719' 

353 

366 

"^25- 

■  ■  645 

327 

^  318 

668  V 

632 

,          '    293  ■ 

.  339 

• 

758    ■        '  ' 

662 

«        '  320  "^-^ 

,    .     '  342 

■  *  802  -           "  "  ' 

^  742/ 

,  359  / 

-  383 

760 

'  3a4 

-  -  396 

¥ 

79i- 

739 

.       3152  * 

.    '  387 

815 

* 

■749 
7JS 
.66;!^ 
,  ".522 
336 
198- 

4,264 
2,932 
2,456 
34-9 


'J 


28^ 
226 
127 

:  70 

• 

2,Ul 
1,245 
1,035 
33.0 


419 
/  .409 
,  -379 

.  296/ 
'  2tl9 
128  * 

2,153  , 
1,687 
l',42l 
36,7 


> 


.824 
790 
642 
487 
24* 
.  199 

4,451' 
2,^61 
2,367 
36.8 


J  -  TABLE  l)^A 
1970  POPlHAtlOM' 

APPAMSfOSE  OOUKTY 


ALL  AGES;  

UHDER'l  YBAR...... 

1  VEAR  ,  . . , 

2  YEARS  

3.VEARS:  ., 

4  YEARS...  , 

5  YEARS  

Mi'fi  YEARS.....;  

r7  yEARS..^.,.;... 

^^8.  YEARS  „.... 

,  ^   9  YEARS 

10  YBUtS.  

? ' 

*  11  YEARS..   

'12  YEARS  '.^ 

^       13  YEARS  

-      14  "YEARS. 

15  YEARS.-.  

'     16  YEARS.. 

17  YEARS  

■'  18  YEARS....  

19  YEARS  '  

20  YEARS.e,. 

21  YEA|tS  AND  OVER. 

*  '  UNDER  5 

5  TO  9  YI 
lO  TO  14  y; 
15  TO  19 
20  TO  24  YEARS..;... 
25  TO  29  YEARS  

'  30  TO  34  YEARS.'.  

35  TO  39  YEARS..'  

40  TO  44  YEARS.'I*...  . 

>  45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS...... 

•  55  TO  59  Years..'.... 

60  TO  64- YEARS   ^ 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70'  TO  74iVEARS*  

75  TO  79  YBA)6  

80  TO  d4  YEARS  :  '. 

85  YEARS  AND  pVEXt. . . 

UHDER  13  YEAR^  ; 

"^1^   62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
~   65  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
MTOIAN  AGE  '. . 

T  „.  ..... 


15,007  t 
•  196  • 
183 
'  193 
208 
206 
232 

243 
,|24"6  • 
W71 

273' 

261; 

259  ^ 
283 

,272  . 
298 
280 

260 

255 
-  287 

288 

236 
9,777  ° 

:  986 
1,265 
1,373  , 
1,370 
848 
V  711 

634 
'  646 
■735 
828 
960 
900 

919 
826 
709 
\606  • 
394 
2.97 

4*419 
3,388 
2,832 
37.4 


M&LE 

7.254  , 
-  92 
81  ' 
102 
121 
97 
12^ 

:  142 
•  127  { 
■  153 
.  133. 
126 

129 
145 
137 
162  . 
162 

134, 
125 
158 
177  ,  , 
142 
4,483 

493 
681 
699 
75^ 
^8 
352 

295 
295  • 
346- 
403 
'  443 
450 

U27-' 
"  362 

299- 

233 
•     180  ^ 

112 

2,294 
1,450 
1,186 
33.7 

2-4  lA- 


FESIALB 


I960  BQmATZOn 


II 


16,015 
257 
25 

269 

yfi99 

^264 

'  266 
^  266 
249 
221 
257 

260 
301 
.  -331 
250 
263 

280 
2Y7 

'  187 
140 
116 

10, 751 

1,336 
1,266 
i,399 
1,147 

.  645 


33^ 

763 

351 

870 

339  ■ 

991 

kiX  ■ 

996 

517 

991 

450 

9^ 

492 

950 

464 

985 

^410  - 

841 

373 

638 

214 

370 

185 

.  260 

2,lr25  , 

4,821 

1,938 

3,664 

1,646 

3,094 

40.5- 

39.8 

ALL  AGES  

,UHDER  I'^BAR. 

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS...... 

3  YEARS.  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS:  


6  YBARS."^-.  

'  7  YEARS..  ^.  

"9  YEARS.^......;. .;. 

10  YEARS  ;  


11  YEARS. , 
12,  YEARS^ , 
13  YEARS. . 

u  'years;.  , 


15  YBIRS^.  ..* 

16  YEARS  *. 

17-tEARS^  

18  YEARS... ^  

1?  YEARS. ......... N. 

20  YEARS..,..  ' 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER..*. 


UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS... T., 

10  TO  1-4  years;.., 

15  TO  19  .YEARS...t 
2p  TO  24  YEARS..*. 
'^iS  TO  29  YEARS... 


TABLE  IX  a 
197.0  POPULATIOM 

DAVIS  COUNTY 


30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40. TO  44  YEARS..,., 

45  T0  49  YEARS  

5d  TO  54  YEARS  

55.  TO  59.  YEARS  


60  TO  64  YEARS..... 

65  TO  69  JEARS  

70  TO  74  'years  

75.TO  79  YEARS  

60  TO  YKARS.:.., 
85  YEARS  AND  OVER., 


imER  18.  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AM)  OVER. 
65  YEARS  AMD  OVER. 
MEDIAN  AGE........ 


,  TOTAL  . 

•8,207 
92 

m 

86 
.  103 
"111 
125 

131  ? 
158 
l^i3 
.       167  " 

^   \,  ' 
'    \l74  ' 
.176  ' 
160 
176  ^ 
•,157  ' 

156 

189 

1J7 
88"^ 
74  ' 
-•^,331 

513 

.  724 
I    J  858 

.387 

'    ^398  ^ 
42^, 
,457  ^ 
466  ' 
500  > 
'  542 

474, 
415 
.    351  ' 
295 
159 
'  158 

2,597 
*  1,667 
1,378 
-.36;  6 


MALE 

4,026 
58 
64 
38 
53 
60 
'^67 

74 
8^^ 
75 
77 

-  87 

87 

.88 
95 

T  '  80 


2-41B 


^  • 
4,181 
-  34, 
.  57 


48 
58 


57 
69'' 
68 
.90 
^5 


9.i99 
'162 
186 
,177 
A  70 
187 


166 


87 

85  , 


72^^ 
'81 


78^ 

78 

171 

93 

• 

96 

168* 

64- 

53 

ill 

113 

44 

4A*  . 

78 

38  , 

36 

2,526 

2,805 

S      5,765  \ 

273 

240  . 

882  \ 

382 

■342 

876  ' 

448 

410 

91& 

359  - 

.348 

.     ■  691  , 

191  . 

192 

377  V. 

186 

201  . 

433 

190 

208 

'  463, 

201 

219-  - 

.      513  . 

228 

229 

•  <559 

2b9 

257 

609 

253' 

247 

551 

261 

496 

• 

243 

^   231  « 

480 

174 

241 

427 

170' 

181 

383 

134 

161 

260 

69 

90 

181  . 

55 

• 

103" 

108 

1,354 

1,243 

3,168, 

-734 

933 

1,647' 

602  ^ 

776 

1,359 

.^4-6 

38.4 

34.6 

590 


ALL  ^  ES  

UNDER  £  -Y^. ,  /.  

'    I  YEAR  ■   . 

>  XEARS..,;:  .,..( 

3  YEAR&«  •••^t  

4  YEARS.-.,;  

5  YEARS  .....  

^.6  YEARS.-.  , 

.  7  YEABS.l  ,  

8.  YEARS....,  V  

9  YEARS  

lb  YE*atS  

^1 1  Y£^^RS*  w  •  •  *  •     •  •  •  • 
^  12  YEARS  

13  YEARS   * 

14  YEARS  

15  YBLRS  

•    16  VeARS..  

> '17  YEARS,,, _  

18  YEARS. . ."  

A9  YEARS  

'20  YfiARS   V 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . .  ' 

,  UNDER  S  YEARS  ' 

y  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

'  15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  JX)  24  "YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS.%\,., 

30  TO.  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

4a  TO  44  YEARS.,.. 

45  'TO  49  YEARS.   ■ 

•         50  TO  54  YEARS.:..,: 
55  TO  59  YEARS..  

«0  TO'64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

■  70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  .TP  34  XCARS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

 UNDER^ia  YEARS  

O^F^  YEAR^  AND  OVER. . , 
^  65-  YEA^,  AND  ^VER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  ..; 


tABLE  IXC 
1970  FdPULATIOn 

,  JEFFERSON  ' COUNl?? 
TXfStiL  MALE  4 


FSIALE   .     1960  FOPDLA^ZO^ 


15,774 

7,851 

.-  7,923 

-  15,818" 

227 

118 

109 

304 

231 

108 

123 

311 

.  '^14 

101 

113 

287 

242 

<  103 

.139 

•  296 

.  237 

128 

109 

299 

248 

130 

118 

,286 

245 

123 

122 

297 

256 

*  129  . 

127 

'287 

'    .  2'97 

144 

153 

,  \  311 

307  ^ 

151  ' 

156 

4  7  7 

308  ^ 

157 

151 

273  ^ 

288 

145 

143 

267 

-  274 

134 

liO 

269 

148  ^ 

.   '  141 

333 

303  - 

153  i 

■  150 

'  253 

281 

152 

129 

'    J  ' 

262 

.  142 

120 

2&6 

231 

1  Ifi 

^  ll'^ 

316 

>  166 

15A 

.  321 

'  179 

142 

333' 

190  - 

143 

^  289 

5 , 132 

.  9,770 

DM  ^ 

0/  / 

1  SI* 

•  1.411 

,  757 

654 

U364 

1,742  " 

1,031  ^ 

,  711 

1,055 

OQ  / 

■  Afi*; 

77Q 

726 

►  ■  \ 
'  V  353 

373 

^  893 

728 

329 

39$ 

872 

-  -  815 

413^ 

.  402 

900 

.'    806  ^ 

391 

415 

871 

836 

411 

425 

.  944 

815 

391 

424 

747 

802 

383 

419 

i  783 

t              I  t*9t 

608 

J-k 

270 

338. 

619 

490 

188 

302 

453 

313 

113 

290 

252 

'232 

82 

.150 

i  144 

4,740 

2,384,  . 

2,356 

5,116 

2,7S6 

1,174 

'  1,552 

2,684 

2,260 

'955 

,  l»305 

2,215 

29,4. 

26.8 

32.7 

31.8 

2-41C 

591  .  ^ 


/ 


TA^LE  IX  D 
'1970  POPULATION 
KEOKUK  COUNTir 


^  ^ES...  

UNDER)  I  Y  EAR. ,  

1  ;*EAK   ^' 

2  YEARS  

3  YEAIt§  

4  YEARS..'..,  .... 

5    i 

6  yEAJR^  ' 

?^-'Y?ARS    ' 

8  Y^MtS  

9  YEARS. .   

10  YEARS   ' 

11  YEARS  

12  yeaAs  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS.  

15  tBARS   ' 

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS...:  

1©  YEARS  

20  years;  

21  years  and  over... 

under  5  years  

5  TO  9  YmtS  ; . . . 

10  10  14  YEARS  • 

15  TO  1,9  YEARS  .'.  . 

20  TO  24  YEARS. 

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39 'YEARS.  ^  , 

40  TO  44  YEARS....... 

45  TO-49  YEARS...... 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

tife  TO  64  YEARS  ' 

65  TO  69  YEARS  ^ 

70  TO  74  YEARS   - 

75  TO  79  YEARS..  '. 

80  10  iU  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 

UND^  18  YEARS  

'62  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
^5  XEARS  AND  OVER... 
MEDIAN  AGE  


13,943 
178 
161 
'■■183 
230 
220 
219 

238 
261 
272 
272 

320 
293 
288 
329 
280 

,  ■  317 
263 
218  . 
...  11^ 
113 
8,889 

972 
1,262 
1,511 
1,196. 
648 
594 

593 
668 
717 
■  792 

796 
850 

845  ■ 

720 

656 

^  478 
384 

•  261 

4,610 
2,978 
2,4fti9 
36.5 


M4LE 

LIEU*  III 

1960  P0PtEA770n 

6,837  .  ' 

■  7 , i  06  ^ 

15,492 

-  92 

86 

■   285  '  / 

77 

327 

-  90 

93 

285   ^     -  ' 

119 

Uii 

307 

;ii4 

106 

N   320     ■"  • 

103 

116 

f 

314 

125 

113 

331 

133 

128 

279 

135 

137 

330 

,  159  ■ 

^     113  ^. 

324 

132 

149 

ZTA 

178 

142  > 

288 

.  175  . 

118 

\  316 

141 

147  * 

321 

166 

'  250 

145 

135 

257 

158 

.159 

262  , 

153' 

lis 

353 

124 

-    94  ^ 

\  167 

65 

48 

62  ^ 

51 

125 

4,187  . 

4,702 

9,716 

499 

473  ' 

;  1,524 

655 

607 

1,578 

789 

722 

1,491 

*  645 

551 

1,058 

318 

^  330 

637 

292 

302" 

^  ^689 

294 

299 

'  "          781  "'^ta. 

304  y 

364 

*867  ' 

■  370 

347.  ' 

859 

379 

413 

941 

397 

399 

934 

432 

418 

805 

400 

.  445 

798 

335 

3«5 

,  731' 

277 

379  V 

748 

201 

277 

,542;  *  N 

162 

222 

315 

^  88 

173 

194 

2,399 

,  2,211 

5,365 

1,298 

1,680 

3,008 

1,063 

. 1,436 

' |;530 

33.8 

'  38.7 

.  -34.9 

ERIC 


2-41D 


5d2 


TABUE  IX  E 
1970  POPUIATIOK" 

'.LUCAS  COUNTY 


\ 


ALL  A6&S..  

URDEEL  I  TEAR....  

1  YEAR  ...*.,  

2  YEARS  ' 

3  YEARS  :  

4  YEARS.:  

5  YEARS   ' 

6  YEARS. ^  

7  YEARS  

8  years!  L  

9  YEARS.  ,  

10.  YEARS  '...^ . . 

1 1,  YEARS  

12 '-YEARS  

l^i  YEARS  

14  YEAilS  

15  YSlRS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

18  YEARS   - 

19  YEARS^..   ,  ' 

20  YEAkS.v.....  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YE^RS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  , . 

3.5  TO  19  YEARS..  1... 

20  TO  24  YEARS  ;. 

25  TO  29  YEARS..,.., 

jo  TO  34  YEARS. . ... 

35  TO  39  YEIuuS  

40  TO' 44  YEARS  .. 

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  5A  YEAIfS  .. 

55  .TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

^  70  T0«74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS   . 

80  TO  S4  y^AKS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS.......  ' 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE.^  


TOTAL 

HALE 

10, 163 

4,848 

149 

77- 

113 

6Q 

138 

65 

110 

51 

131 

65 

1^78 

94 

180  V 

103 

188  ^ 

*  9B 

176 

a85 

.94 

•204 

100 

201  - 

ft? 

*    '    .         1  no 

1  nn 

202 

18,8 

'  200 

102 

220 

■109 

141 

66 

'  ^9 

-  48 

85 

41 

6,672 

3,085 

641 

318 

907 

^  *  482 

1,010 

494 

848 

428 

420 

.  a87 

505 

235 

478 

237 

531 

248 

556 

289' 

579 

281 

602 

283* 

«08 

^292 

630 

309 

574 

"  ^  255 

451 

202 

382  , 

144 

253 

.  97 

188 

67 

3,166 

1,608 

2.1% 

l,848r 

37.6 

35,9 

,1 


FQIALE 

5,315 
72 
.  (53 
t73 
.  59 
-66 
-  84 

• 

77 
90 
83 
91 
104 

114 
113 

/  82 
103 
85 

■  ,^98 
'■^  111 

75 
51 
44 
3.587 

,  323 
.  425 
516 
420 
233 
270 

241 
283 
267 
298 
319 
316 

321 
319 
•*2^9 
238 
156 
121 

1,558^' 
1.256 
1,083 
39.1 


1960  ^W^IOn 

10,923  ' 
214 
161 

4    '  192 

184 
'187 

185 

187 
213 

^  202 
182 

169  ^« 
•    '  202 
■  188 
186 
202  , 

174 
179 
131 
93 

)  82 
7.223 


'938- 
974 
927 
779' 
430 
520 


570 

615 

622. 

666- 

684 

673 

584 
618 
-528 
409 
235 
151 

3o994 ' 
2,zn  ' 
U941 
37.6 


2#1E 


ERIC 


593 


.  AU.  AGES  

UHDER  1  TBUl. 

A  ma  

?  YEARS  . 

.3  YEMtS.;  

4  YEARS  ; 

5  YEARS  , 


6 
7 


YEARS. 
YEARS. 


a  Yms^; 

9  YEARS.. 

10  YEARS. 


fn  YEARS  \ 

YEARS  

f  1>\YEARS  

*  14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  


16  YEARS  , 

17  YEARS  :..<. 

18-  YEARS..-..  

9  YEARS  ^. 


0  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AHD  OVM. 


UHDER  5  YEARS.., 
5  TO  9*YBARS..., 
10  TO  14  YEARS., 
15  TO  19  YBfJ^., 
20  TO  24  YEARS. 
25  TO  29  YEARS. 

30  XO  34  YEARS^ 
35  TO  39  YEARS. 
40  TO  44 
,  45  TO  49 
50  .TO  54  YEAItS, 
55  m  59  YEAStS. 

60  TO  64  "'^ 
65  TO  69' 

70  TO  74  YEAIiS  ". . 

75  1»  79  YBVRS... 

-  30  TO  34  rStJUS  ; 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER, .  .'^ 


iniDER  18  YEARS  '. 

2^  YEARiS  AND  OVER. 
%5  YE^  AND  OVER. . . 


MEDIAN  ^B. 


TABtE  IX  F 
1970  POPULATION 

MAHASKA  COUNTY 


ERIC 


ISAttft? ,  A  *PTft Iff 

*    \  > 

23,662  ^ 

22,177 

10,820  «^ 

ai,357 

.  317 

161 

156  t 

438 

.  346 

186 

160 

^  A84 

278 

147 

•  131' 

433 '  y 

'  331 

179 

152 

436 

*345 

.  176 

169 

444- 

346 

'  198 

'  148 

465 

328 

182 

146 

433  ' 

*T  J  J 

366 

196 

170 

t  475 

371 

186 

lfl5  ' 

s  375 

187 

188     .  ^ 

448- 

408 

2p8 

200 

-  W 

412 

208 

204 

i32 

385 

197 

188 

467 

372 

'  206 

166 

458 

399 

'  218 

181 

362 

412 

.  -  .^^^ 

201 

3^9 

'402 

'    ^  197 

205 

380 

422 

220 

202  -  ^ 

411  - 

472 

^   ,  232 

^40  - 

307 

406 

223 

'  183 ' 

263 

382 

189 

193 

246 

14,302' 
• 

6,713 

7,589" 

14,897 

H-  1,01/ 

tt47 

too  ^ 

2 , AJD . 

1 ,  too 

74  y 

L  ,  JUz 

1  ,  7  /D 

1  ,UJ7 

^  ,  loz 

^  f  114 

1,083 

1  ,UJ1 

1  ,  /  DU 

1 , 641 

815 

826 

1  ,  ll7 

1,166 

589 

.  577 

1,170 

^95 

497 

' 1,335  * 

1  005 

475 

530 

^  J  w 

1  486 

1  180 

569 

j6ii 

1  39&  ^ 

'  1  336  ' 

630 

1  344 

^  1,323 

649 

674 

i,343  ^ 

1,230 

572 

658 

1,251 

1  195 

559 

636 

1  252 

1  039 

465 

574 

1  098 

1,019 

432 

587 

943 

734 

306 

428 

726- 

486 

208 

278 

425 

335 

135 

.  200  - 

253 

6  615 

3  463 

^       3  1'52 

7  889 

4,298 

1,854  ' 

2,444' 

4,196 

3,613 

1,546^ 

2,067 

3,445 

34.0 

30.9 
2-41F 

36,9 

594  . 

33,9 

7 


TABLE  iX  G 
1970  WmATIOH 


ALL  AG^.  

"under  1  YEAR.. 

1  YEAR    

2  YE6ES  

3  YpUtS...^  

4  YEARS  

.  5  mRS.,  

6  TEARS  : . . 

7  "YEARS.  

8  YEARS.:  

9  YEARS....... 

to  YteARS.  


TOTAt- 

9,357 
114 
128 
121 
116 
140 
156 

170 

.  134 
'  167 
187 
204 


11  YfeARS.t.i   V     ■  182 

12  YEARS   *  200 

13  YEARS  ;i.  184 

14  YEARS  ^  196 

15  YEARS   196 


MONROE. COUNTY 
■  HALE 

^4,521 
^57 
74 

63 
56 
70 
.78 

100 
64N 
71 
91 

108 

93 
"  102 
90 
104 
94 


raiALE 

it, 836 
•'57 
54 
58 
60 
-"70 
78 


96 
96 
96 

98 
94 
92 
102 


10,463  ' 
193 

.-■       214/  . 
.  208 
189 

1,94  ^ 
218 

189 
210. 
200 
.200 
1139 

/206  c 
204  ■ 
224 
•     174  . 
■  200 


ERIC 


16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  

YEARS  . 

19  YEARS....'  

20  YEARS...'. 

21  YBARf  AND  OVER.. 

UNDER  5  YEABS^  

5  TO  ^ YEARS., 1  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

'  25  TO  29  YEARS.  .... 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

»  35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50, TO  54.  YEARS  

55'  TO  59  YEARS  

'60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  to"  65  YEARS  

70  to  74  YEilSS.  

75  TO  79  YEMtS..  .. 
80  TQ  i4  YEARS.t-^. 
85  VEARS  add  over.  . 


UNDER  t8  YEARS'.  

62  YEA^tS  AND  OVER.  .- 
65 -YEARS  AND  OVER.*., 
MEDIAN  AGE  - 


196 

99 

97 

>  182 

191 

98 

93 

186 

156  1 

83 

73 

126 

101 

48 

53 

-  75 

90 

39  ' 

'  6\ 

91 

028 

2,839 

3,189' 

6,591 

619  . 

320 

299 

.  998 

814  . 

404  . 

.  410 

1,017 

966 

497 

'  .  469 

•  '  997 

840  . 

422 

418  ' 

769" 

446 

..  212 

234  ' 

.  m  • 

418 

.210 

208 

469 

392 

> 

181 

211 

.  494 

433 

217  ■ 

216 

581 

496 

234  / 

262 

586 

567 

264 

303 

591 

549 

261* 

288  > 

562 

534-  ■ 

250 

284* 

\  682 

537 

278 

259  • 

^  606 

554 

241 

313  ' 

523 

441  ^ 

216 

225 

477 

359 

,  163 

196 

<  377 

221 

86: 

135 

221 

171- 

65 

106 

105 

982 

1,512 

t,470 

3,580 

055 

913 

1 , 142 

2,066 

746 

771  ■ 

^75 

1.7.03 

7,1 

35.3 

38.9, 

35 . 7 

2-41G 

• 

I 

I9lr0  POPUUTIQN 
VAN  BUREH  COU^ 


ALL  AGES.  .  V   ^ 

hmmi  I  YBAR;  

1  YEAR    

2  YEARS  '  

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  

t 

6  Y^ARS  

7  YE^SlRS  

8  YBARS^  ' 

9  YE^RS.. 

10.  YEARS  

U  Y^ARS  ..'  

12  YEARS  

13  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YB^RS.  

18  YEARS  c  

19  YEARS  

20  iBASS.^:.f  

21  YEARS  AHD  OVER...' 

VmpER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS.'  

10  10  14  YEARS..;... 
15  TO  19  YEARS. . ^. . . 

20  TO '24  YEARS  ^ 

25  TO  29  YEARS.*  

30  io  34  YEARS...... 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS   ' 

45  TO  49  YEARS.  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO-59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS......'. 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS.  

75  TO  79  YEAR^   

80  TO  M  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AMD  OVEE^. . .  ' 

UHDER  18  TEARS...... 

62  YEARS  AHD  OVER. . .  ' 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
MEDIAN  ApE  


ERIC 


TOlMi 

HALE 

E^BtttLE 

1960  fOPIE^TZ 

8,643 

4,270 

4,373 

9,776 

110 

61 

188 

loa 

54 

54 

168  N 

113  / 

56 

57 

179 

X32 

66 

66 

162 

U7 

68 

59 

152 

143 

80 

-63  . 

191 

152° 

'  68 

^  84 

167 

174 

96 

^78 

164 

174 

77 

97 

167  . 

157 

85 

72 

182 

188 

1 

97 

91 

182. 

1  AH 

167 

AH 

ft? 

'212 

1  (ill 

7Q 

1 

/  O 

77 

1  Aft 

165 

94 

71 

166 

157  • 

89 

68 

,  174 

'  156  • 

92 

64 

178 

121 

71 

50 

122 

71 

>  31 

40 

^85 

69 

X  29 

'   .  40 

76 

5.68^0 

.  2,728. 

2,952 

6^317 

590 

305 

285 

849 

800  ■ 

406 

394 

871 

834 

425 

409 

940 

670 

377 

'  293 

725 

371 

167 

204 

431 

•418' 

212 

206 

^  367 

416  ' 

190 

226 

392 

195 

197 

526 

455 

227 

228 

591 

485 

231 

254 

641 

520  • 

255 

265 

600 

561  . 

286 

275 

551'» 

526 

253  ' 

273 

\  *56^ 

450 

219 

231 

512 

470 

■  22« 

^44 

.  425 

317 

14Z 

175 

374 

212 

93 

119. 

\  219 

156 

•  (A 

95 

126 

2,702 

1,411 

1,291 

3,178 

1,905* 

887 

l,dlB 

r,993r 

1,605 

741 

864 

1,656. 

\37.8-  . 

1  36.4 

39.3 

37*3 

.  2-41H 

[ 

59'o 

• 

AG^  

iniDJER  1  YBiR  

1  YEftR  

2  YEARSl.......  .-. 

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  

5  YEARS  .'  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  ■  

8  YEARS  *. . . . 

9  Y£^^RS  •••••••• 

aO  YEARS^  

11  YEARS  

12  YfeARS^..,  

13  YEARS.  

14  YEARS  

15  YfeARS  

16  YEARS  '. 

17  YEARS  

18  YEAJtS  /^*/'  * 

19  YEARS..  

20  YEARS  ,  

21  YEARS  AMD  OVER,..' 

*  UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9>BARS......... 

10  TO  14  YEARS  

iS'  TO  19  YEARS  

?0  TO  24  YEARS.  

TO  29  YEARS  

30  T9  34  rE0£...... 

55  TO  39-^lfeRS  

40  TP  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  TEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  ■. , 

70  TO  74  YEARS  , 

75  TO  79  YEARS   

eO  TO  $4  YEARS...... 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER^ 

•UNDER  le  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER* . 
65  YEARS  AHD  -OVER, .. 
MEDIAN  AGE;  


■^JCOTAL 

42  A49 ' 
634 
594' 
.556 
585 
646 
674 

723 
807 
797 
805 
877 

808 
800 
848 
'  822 
925 

864 
82)5 
739 
644 
492 
26 , 683 

3,015 
3^06 
4,155 
3,998 
2,345 
2,246 

1,950 
2,145 
2,357 
2,520 
2  ,-547 
2,476 

2,407 
1,963 
i;6?2' 
1,197 
816 
.  584 

13.591 
7^,606 
6\I82 
33.9 

.  i 


TABLE  IX  I 
1970^  POPULATION 

WAPELLO,  COUNTY" 
MALE 


19,949 
338 
305 
278 

^  302 

328 

325 
t 

381 
403 
^33 
397 
417 

y  430 
'409 


I 


JL 


\ 


401 
489 

414 
425 
357 
'  289 
209 
12,186 

•  1,551 
1,939 
2,090 
-I  ,'974 
1,025 
1,108 

912, 
998 
1,140 
1,202 
1,213 
t  1,172 


1,127 
888 

664  r 

452 
286 
208" 

6,908 
3,155 
2 ,498 
31.6 

2-4II 

5J7 


FQIALE 

22,^200 
2?6 
289 
278 
293 
318 
349' 

'  342 
«04 
364 
408 
460 

*  378 
391 
'   '  415 
■421 
436 

• 

^50 
401 
382 
355 
283 
14,457 

1,464 
If,  867 
2,065 
2,024 
1,320 
1,138 

1,038 
1,147 
1,217 
1,318 
.  1^334 
1,304 

.  1,280 
i,075 
958 

53(r 

376 

6,683 
4,451 
3,684 
35.8 


I960  W^tSA'S'Sm 


4,704 
4,830 
4;350. 
'  3,217 
2,134  . 
2,472 

2,490 

2,906 

2,902/ 

2,857 

2,763 

2,456 

2,188 
1,872 
1,606 
1,116 
615 
428 
9 

16,075 
-6,949 
5,637 
32.5 


TABLE  IX  J  - 
1970  eOPOLA^ON 

WAYNE  COUNTY  ' 


AIX  AGBS„.   , 

imER  I  Y^. .  ^.  

'I  YEAR..    , 

2  *YEAES,  

3  YEARS,     ,4  ^ 

.4  YEARS  

3  YK^RS •••^•f 

'  6  YEftBS.  ,. . 

'7,YEAitS..^".  J... 

8  YEARS. f  

9  XBARS  

10-  YEARS  

LL'YEfURS. /t..!  

12''yEARS  • 

i.^  YEARS  

14  vfiARs.  ;  

15  YBffiS.  

16  YfARS,  

17  YEARS   

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS   

2  0  YEARS   \ 

21  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARS.>  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10, to  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS:  . 

25  TO  29  YEARS  , 

30  TO  34  YEARS... 

35  TO  39  YEARS  '. . 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEAMt  

50  TO  54  YEARS  ' 

55  TO  59  YEARS  

"  6Q  TO  64  TEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS.  , 

80  TO  $4  YSABS.  

85  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  YSARS.V.... 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE  '  


«,405 
106 
90 

.  88. 
92 

108  ' 
106 

t29 
'  108  ■ 
128 
123 
159 

147 
141 
152 
.  ,  154 
161 

152 
'  162 
119 
82 
76 
5,822 

484 

594  > 

753 

676 

370' 

320 

330' 
371  " 
474 
.  517 
573 
559 

^42  . 
•  563 
502 
373 
249 
155 

2.306 
2,130 
^  1,842 
43.2 


4,115 
64 
43 
55 

'  53 
65 

*59 

64 

,  .  60 
59 
-58 
76 

,  78 
69 

-  87 
80 

81 
95 
64 
53 
35 
2,738 

280 
300 

'  .  389 
373 
183 
144 

166 
160 
234 
'260 
266 
273 

259 
.  274 
219 
166 
105 
64' 

1,225 
974 
828 
41.3 
2-41J 


FOtttf 

4,290 
42 
47 

.  33 

.  39 
43, 
4> 

65 
48 
69 
63 
83 

69 

72. 
73 
.,67' 
81 

'  71 
67 
55 
29^^- 
41 

3,064 

204 
294 
364 
303 
187 
176 

164 
211 
240 
257 
307 
286 

283 
289 
283 
207 
144 
91 

1,081 
.  1,176 
1,014 
45.0. 


1960  BOPU^XIOJT 

9,800 
170. 
157  . 
160 . 
150 
164 
,16^ 

157 
165 
157 
173 
174 

168 
152 

175  ■ 

142 

105 

137 
.168 

97 

77 

59 
6,647 

801 
>,818  . 
811 
664 
346 
4*08 

5li 
523 
574 
591 
618 
627 

,^632 
,  584 
526 
362 
234 
V  168 

2.920 
2,253 
1,874 
40.1 


ERIC 


6^6 


TABLE  IK  A 

1970  POPULATION 


^  .         DES  MOINES  COUNTY 
TOTAL  MALE 


FBIALE         1960  POPIHA^ION 


ALL  ACES   . 

UNDER  IJSfEAR;  

1  YEAR.  

2  YEARS  ,  .  . .  • 

3  YEARS  

4  YEARS  t  ... 

5  YEARS  

'6  YEARS   " 

7  YEAFiJ  

S  YEARS  ■  

9  ^EAKS  

10  YEARS.  

LI  YEARS  ' 

12  yea:is.^  

13  YEARS.'  

14  YEATIS  ,  

15  YDVRS  ■. .  . 

16  YEAJiS  

17"  YEARS  ' 

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  YEAPlS  ,  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER,. . 

UNDiR  5  YEARS  \  . 

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS. . ; . . . 

15  TO  19  YE.\R5  

20  TO  "24  YEARO  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TC  34  -YEARS,  

35  'to  39  YEAR5*  

40  TQ  44  YEARS  

■45  TO  49  YE^RS  

?0  TO  54  YEAR.S  

55  TO  59  YEARS.  .  ..... 

.60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  .-. 

70  TO  74  Y^AJlS  

75. TO  79  YEARS  

80  T0\4  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
MEDIAN  AGE,  


46,982 
/  795  ' 
743 
783 
784. 
796  . 
886 

963 
919 
933 
913  ' 
954 

892. 
882 
941 
9L1 
916 

859 
879 
.  743 
713 
\  658 
29,11-5^ 

3,901 
4,614 
4,580  - 
4,110 
"3,285 
,2,976 

2,381 
2,365 
'2,642 
2,912 
2,550 
^2,280 

'2,194 
1.851  . 
1,701  ' 
1,288 
806 
546  ' 

15,749b. 
7,498^ 
6,192 
30.1 


22,328 
382 
389 
394 
423 
421 
■  440 

492 
479 
449 

•  459 
474 

'  450 
445\ 

•  473  ^ 
467 

'479 

/  411 

415^ 

381 

327 

251 
13,436 

2,009 
2,310 
*  2,309  ' 
2,013 
1,378 
1,477 

1,205 
1,119 
1,251 
1,412 
1,235 
1,078 

1,025 
796 
710 
561 
314 
186 

^  7,'9'33 
'  3,115 
2,507  ' 
28,9 


\ 


24,654 
4i3 
354* 
389 
361 
375 
446 

471 
440' 
.  484 
463 
480 

442 
-437 
468 
'  444 
437 

443, 
464 
-362 
386 
407 
15,683 

2,304 
2,271 
2,097 
1,907 
1,499 

1,176 
lj,246 
1,391 
1,500 
1,315 
1,202 

1,169 
1,055 
991 
787 
492 
360 

7,816 
4,383 
3,685 
31.5  ^ 


\ 


44,605 
.913 
977 
931 
911 
930 
956 

924 
98L 
865 
861 

.  874 

856 
856 
913 
586 
649 

679 
728 
582 
460 
452 
27,720 

.4,662 
4,588 
4,085 
3,098 
2,210 
2  ,,427 

2,855 
3,009 
2,t82 
2,507 

:i,4i7 

2,310 

2,265 
1,924 
1,547  ' 
1,005 
615, 
399 

15,391 
6,849 
5,490 
32.2 


2-41A 


ALL*  A^S?.  .^  

UNUER  L  YFAR.\ 

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  YEA^S  

4  YEAF.S  r  

5  .YC^vKS  

6  YEARS...  ^  

7  'YFAl^S. . .  .  .  . 

6  rPARS..  

9  year:;  

10  YiAKSx  

^1  Y  EARS      *     ^  f  *  *  *  * 

12  YEARS  .  . . 

13  Y'iARS  ./w'. 

14  YVAdi  

15  YEARS  ;  

16  YHARS  

17  YEARS... .  :  .  . .  . 

L8  YEAilS...^  

19  YEARS  *  

20  YEARS  J . 

21  YEARS  ANDJOVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YFARS- .  ^ 

5  IV  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YRAR^  -.' . 

20  TO  24  7EAF 
25  7X*  29  YtyfRi:. 

30-10  34  XuCi.-  . 

35  TO  sVy.'^ar^.  . . 

40  TO  4i  YEARS  

45  TCJ  i9  YFARS  

5W  TO  54  Y£AR:S  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  "'9  YEAHS  

80  TO  it  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AHD  OVER... 

UNDER  '.8  YEARS  

62  YFARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YE\RS  AND  OVER. .. 
MEDIAN  AGE   • 


TABLE  (X  B 
>     1970  POPULATION 

HENRY  COUNTY 
TOTAL  MALE 


18,114 

297' 
281- 
248 
260 
266 
293 

'  341 


1,35^ 
1,603 
1,692 
1,794 
1,401 
1,116 

■  910 
825 
920 
985 
1,029 
977 

^914 
779 
675 
532 
362 
248 

5,699 
3,136 
2.596 
30.5 


8,852 
156 

'»130 
123 
136 

{  133 

^141 

161 
147 
192 
151 
182 

1,76 
'  176 
175 
177 
180 

•187 
173 
190 
208 
183 
^,375 

678 

792 

886 

938. 

719 

570 

478 
.  394 
433 
494 
,  458 
459 

436 
374 
308 
220 
126 
.  89 

2,896 
1,363 
1,117 
28.6 


FB^iALE 
9,262 

u; 

151 
125 
124 
133 
152 

180 
166 
'  156 
157 
139 

173 
163 
169 
162 
167 

173' 
i72 
167  " 
L77 
164 
5,951- 

674 
811 
806 
856 
&82 
546 

432 
431 
487 
491 
57  L 
518 

478 
405 
367 
312 
.  236 
.  159 

2,803 
1,773 
1,479 
33.0 


1960  POPULATION 

18,187 
311  ' 

326 
309 
'  309/ 

340 

"'^  '297 

310  " 
.  313 
329 
342 

317 
350 

^      333  , 
'  266 
2.71  ' 

285 
312 
320 
295 
223  , 
11,727 


2-4U 


1,557 
1,589 
1,608 
1,483 
9,47 
■  849 

910 
981 
1,L45  ' 
1,086 
1,081 
1,003 

973 
^32 
838 
568 
392 
245 

5,622 
3,558 
2,975 
35.8 


ALL  AG£S  

UNDER 'I  YEAS,  .w  I 

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS  

4  YEAP5  

5  YEARS  ;  

\ 

6  YEARS  

7  YEAl^S  

8  YFARS  

9  YEARS...'  

10  YE/VRS  

11  YEARS  

12  YEARS. .   

13  YEARS  

14- YE-\RS  i  

15  YEARS  .' 

"16  YEARS  

17*YCARS  

18  YEARS  

19  YEARS  

20  Vi^^J^jS ********  **** 

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

HfTOER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  YEARS  

15  TO  19  YEARS...?..  ' 

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS   * 

30  TO  34  YEARS   ; 

3!^  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO -49  YEARS  .. 

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEAftS'  

75  TO  79  YEARS.;  

80  TO  34  YEARS  , 

85  Y^RS  AND  OVER. . . 

UNDER  18  YEARS  

YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65'YEAR^  AND  OVER... 
^lAK  AGE  


TOTAL 

42,956 
,  670 
■j  665 

6ir 

'  694 
771 
^  811 

823 
852 
833 
881 

828 
854 
841 
893 
885 

876  ' 
.  887' 
771 
583 
547 
26,623 

3. 411 
4,116 

4,29.7 

4,002 
2,697 
2,576 

2,282 
•  2.146 
2,469 
2,649 
2,516 
2,258 

2,093, 
1,796 
1,473 
1,133 
660 
422 

I4>472 
6,672 
5,484 
30.9 


TABLE  IX  C 
1970  P0PULATI6H 

LEE  COUNTY 
'  ■  MALE'- 

21,098 
.  '  311 
344 
339 
371 
426  . 
436 

^  ♦ 

406 
422  - 
'  455 
404 
475 

441 
451 
424 
45B 
462 

464 
386 
269 
275 
12,616 

1. 791 
2,123 
2,249 

2,044 
1,307 
1,321 

*  1,210 
.  1,079 
1,216 
'    .  1,278 
1,252 
1,066 

956 
804 
607 
434 
231 
130 

7,552 
2,733» 
2,206 
28.9 


7^ 


FEHALS 

21,898 
359 
321 
272 
f323 
^45 
375 

391 
401 
.397 
'429 
M06 

387 

m- 

.■•.U17 
435 

413 
423 
385 
314 
272 
14,007 

1,620 
,1,993 
2,048 

1,958 
1,390 
i;255 

.  1,072 
1,067 
\,2S3 
1,371 
1,264 
1,192 

1,137 
992 
866 
699 
429 
292 

6,920 
3,939 
3,278 
33.2 


I960  POPULATION 

44,207 
874 
875 
941 
913 
963 

878  . 

906 
936 
920 
897  • 
829' 


842 
913 
909 
668 
667 


\ 


.735 
718 
545 
445 
416 
27,415 

4,568 
4,537 
4,161 

3,110 

2,037- 

2,276' 

2,704 
2,996 
2,858 
2j,692 
2,534 
2,334 

2,013 
L,944 
1,519 
1,013 
591 
320 

15,386 
6,594 
5,387^ 
32.6 


2-4IC 


ERIC 


60i 


AIX  AGES  

UNDER  I  YBfcR... 

1  YEXR  

2  YEARS'  ;  . 

3  .YEm  

4  YEAKS..  .- 

5  YEARS. ,  


6  YEARS  

7  YEASS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS. . . 

10  YE/VRS. 


1.1  YEAKS. . 
Xi  YEAHSt.. 

13  YPAJ'^S.. 

14  Yf/uRS. . 

1 5  -YEARS. . 


.ISvYEIVRS  

17  YEMIS  

.18  telS  ' 

•19  YEARS.,  •••••f 

)70  YEARS   '.. 

21  Y5ARS  AND  OVER. . . 


USDE&  5  YfARSS?...^. 

5  TO  YEAR5  

0  TO  14  YEA:51S  

TO  19  YEARS.,.., 

20  TO  24  YFARS  

25  TO  29  Y2AaS  


iO  TO  34  YEARS. 
35^0  39  YE.AtW. 
60  TO  44  YEARS. 
Vi  TO  49  YEA(EIS. 
50  TO*  54  YPAR:;. 
55  TO  59  YEARS. 


60  TO  64  YEARS..... 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEA5cS..... 

7^  TO  ?9  YEARS  

80  to  3A  YEAHS. . . .', 

«5  yeahs  Aia)  cm. , 


3Ea  _ 

OVER. 

YEARS  AJ©  OVER. 
MElilAH  AGE  


TABLE  IX  0, 
1970  POPULATION 

LOUISA  COUNTY 

f  TOTAL 

.  MALE 

FQIALB 

I960  TOPULATIOH 

10,682N 
151 
190 
170 
180 
190 
.  205 

5,252 
82 
97 
71 
94 
99 
99 

5,43© 
'  69 
93 
99 
86 

'  .  91 
.  106 

10,290  - 
198 
214 
.190 

196      '  • 

•  215 
216 

235 
215 
206 
223 
223, 

119 
113  ^ 
113 
119 
.  .  110 

.  -l/i16 
*  102 
-  93 
104' 
113 

.  217 
:             228  . 
220 

\  -20t        .  ' 

209 

■  ti 

•  '  221 
•2L3 
211 
237 
206 

«   •  - 
114 

'  ^      108   "  - 
-      %  >10 

.  105 

107 
1D5 
105 
'    127  ' 
10  r 

.  216 
•  223 
205 
180 
"179- 

222 
256 
184 
^''^  129 
107 
6^  508 

106 

■    :  110  - 

t«v  65 
48- 
3,136 

116 
L28 
74 
64 
59 
3,372 

182 
180 
132 
.  '71 
98 
6,320 

881 
1,XJ84 
1,105 

562. 
602 

/ 

443  ' 
.563 
548 

0  514 
238 
293 

438 

521 

557' 

483 

324 

309 

1,013  , 
.     1,082  . 
1,033- 
744 
.  484 
523 

5S4 
S69 
537. 
584 

303 
273 

_.  294 
■  259 
280 
296 

294 
276 
290 ' 
310 
237 
288  " 

563 
597 

;   '  557 
•6I4 
612 
565 

5ao 

432 
2881 
175J 
*  131 

263 
*233 
20"5 
124 

V  74 
,  49 

267 
242 
227 
164 
101 
82 

526  ^ 

456 

385 

267^  ' 
173 

96. 

.  .  3,754 
1,836' 
1,501 
30.  9 

1,893 
846 
•  685 
30.4 

^     2^1D  ' 

1,861 
990 
816 
,31-4 

3,669  ' 
*  1,692 
1,377 

32, 

TABLE  X . 

FOPUIATION  SUMM&KY 
^970  vs  I960 
AREA  I 


C<^IINTV'   ^    19  f 

b  P^ULAtlON 

— =3  

I960  POPULATIOI^ 

pOPUL. DIFFERENCE' 

t 

r 

^PUL.  %'CHGi 

MIGRATION 

%  MIGRATION 

^  ALLAMAKEE 

14,968 

15,982 

-  L,014- 

'    -  6U3 

-•2,281 

1 

-14.3 

* 

14,9^9 

*  15,034  * 

-  65 

0, 4 

-  1,638 

-10.9 

CLAYTON 

V  20^606.  ' 

21,962 

-  1,356 

-  6.2 

-  2,451 

-11.2 

DEIAHAKE 

18^770 

V  18,483 

+    ' 287  ^ 

+  1.6  ^ 

-  L,873  ' 

-L@.L 

>     .  DUBWJUE 

^90,60^., 

80,048 

+10,56L 

+13.2 

,  -  2,214 

-  2.8  - 

FAYEIITE 

26,998'  ,  ^ 

'  28,581 

-s^:  -  i»683 

-  5.9 

-  3,670 

\  -12.8 

HOfWARD 

11,442 

/.  12,734 

,   -  1,292 

-10. 1 

-  1,939 

-15.2  - 

'  .  WINHHSHEIK  ; 

21,758  . 

.  .  2l,65i 

+  107 

+  .0.5 

t  -J 

.  -  U735 

'  8.0 

AREA  TOTAL 

220,020 

.  ■  214,475  , 

>  5,545 

.'+  2.6    '  - 

.-17,801 

8.3 

STATE  TOTAL  ^^2^25,041 


2,757,5^7 


+67,504 


+  2.4 


-182,927 


6.6 
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TABLE  X 


6  ^>   

POPmATIOH  -SUMMARY 
197,0  vs  .19v60  \ 
/'AREA  2. 

■  J 

1 

•  obtlKTY      1970  EbPUIATIOK 

*  r 

^  1960  POPUIATIOK 

POPUL,  %  CHG, 

MIGRAT^H 

%  HIQRAXIOll 

,     CERRO  GORDO 

49,223 

-  \ 

49,894 

■ 

-  671 

-  1-3 

-  4,314 

t  < 

'  -  8,6 

* 

FLCYD 
FR&IKLIN 

'  19,860 
i3;255 

21,102 
•  15,472 

-  1,242 

-  2,217 

-  5.9 
-^4,3 

-  3,17St 

-  2,984 

'  -15.1 
-19,3 

H6BC0CK 

13,492 

14,604  ^ 

-  1,112 

-  7.6 

-  2,144 

-  2,085 

^  -14.7' 

MITCBEU* 

13,108 

14,043 

-  935 

-14,8 

f  ■ 

1,3,099 

-  Q.8 

-  763 

-5:8 

8,968 

10,259 

-  1,291 

-12,6- 

^^^520 

-14.8, 

TOTAL 

130,896 

\ 

138,473 

• 

-7577 

-  5,5 

-16,989 

--12. 3 

STi^  TOTAL 

)  • 

2,825,041 

2,757,537 

+67,504 

* 

+  2,4 

-182,927 

.   -  6.6  - 

4 

* 

^LE  X 


1 


POFUCATION  SlMl&RT 
^     ,   197,0  vs  I960 
ARM  3 


s 


COUm       1970  POPUIATIOH    I960  POPULATION    POPUL.  DIFFERENCE    POPUL.  %  CHG.  MIGRATIOM 


%  KEGRATIOH 


C5 


t 


ClAY 

DICKINSON 
aiMET 
KOSSDIH 
FM.0  ALTO 

ARE&  toi:als 


18,464 
12,565 
14,009 
22,937 
13,289 

81,264 


STSXS  lCrpU.S  2-,  825  ,041 


18,504 
12,574 
•  14,871 
25,314 
14,736 

85,99Sf 

2,757,537 


■»  40 

C 

-  862 

-  2,377 

-  1,447 

-  4,735 
+67,504 


-  0.2 

-  0,1 

-  5.8 
-13.8 
-15.8 

-  5.5 
-I-  2.4 


-  1,429 

-  638 

-  r,982 

-  4,896 

-  2,503 

-11,446 
•182,927 


-  7.7 

-  5.1 
-13.3 
-19.3 
-17.0 

-13.3 

-  6.6 


TABLE  X 


NEQBBLATION  SIMMARY 
1970  vs  I960 
AREA  4        ,  = 

OOUHTY     ,  1970  POPUIATION 

t 

I960  POPULATION 

POPUL.  DIFFERENCE 

POPUL.  \. 

"5  

CHG.  MIGRATION 

%  MIGRATION 

1  7  269 

18,598 

-  1.329 

-  7.1 

*14.3 

LYON 
OBRZSn 

=  13,340  - 
17,522 

14.468 

-  1,128^ 
.    -  1,318 

-  7.8 

-  Z.o 

-  2.442 

-16.9 

OSCGOIA 

8.555 

• 

10,064 

'   -  1.509 

^ 

+1,621 

t 

-15.0 

-  2,390 

-23.7  ^ 

•  SIOUZ 

,  27,996 

26,375 

< 

+  6.1 

-  1,122 

-  4.3 

1    ARB&  rrom 

•  84.682 

'  88,345 
i  • 
2,757,537 

-  3,663 

-  4.1 

•11,352 

-12.8 

1" 

2.825.041 . 

+67,504 

;    +  2.4, 

'182,927  ^ 

I  -       4    '  i 

^  TABLE  X 


• 

• 

POPULATION  SUMMARY  ' 

I7/U  VS    L7OU  ( 

AREA  5 

b  - 

COUKTY  1970 

POPULATION 

1960  PO^ULATIOtr 

POPUL.  DIFFERENCE    POPCL.  %  ORG. 

MIGRATION 

%  laGRATION  ' 

BUEN&  VIST& 

20,693 

21,189 

496 

-  2.3 

-  Ijp72 

* 

CALHOUN 

14,287 

15,923 

^ -  1,636 

• 

•     ,  -10.3 

-  2,264 

-14.2 

GREENS 

12,716  • 

14,379 

-  L,'663 

-11.6  " 

-  2,310" 

•16.1 

HAHZLTON 

18,383  ' 

20,032 

*  1,649 

-  8.2 

-  2,822 

-14. 1 

•s^fjMBOLDI 

12,519 

13,156 

-  637 

-4.8*  y 

*ll.O 

SAC 

15,573 

17,007 

-  1,434 

-  2,243 

44  4 
-13.2 

WEBSTER 

48,391 

47,810 

+  581 

-  4,310 

-  9.0 

17,294 

19,447 

-  2,153 

-11.1 

-  " :  ^ 
r  2,954 

-15.2 

'POpAHONTAS  ' 

12,757 

14,234 

-  1,505 

^    -10.4  -  ^ 

-  2,566 

\ 

-18.0 

172,613 

183,177 

-10,592 

-  5.8 

If  " 
^ 

-22,497  • 

-12.3" 

STATE  TOTALS  2,825,041-  , 

2,757,537  ^ 

+67,504  1- 

^        +  2.4  ' 

-182,927 

-  6.6  j 

- ,   ■  •/ 


TABLE  X  \ 


t 

- 

■  "^PULATtON  SUMMARY 
1970  VB  1960 
ARBl  6     '  ^ 

/  - 

COUNTY 
'-  ^  

1970  POPULATtON 

1960  POPULATION 

FOFUL,  DIFFERENCE? 

'POPUL.  %-.CHG.  MIGRATION 

%  ^aGRATION 

GRUND7 

14,119 

14,132 

13  n 

t 

-  0.1 

-  -998 

-  7.1 

HARDIN  ^ 

22,248 

22,533 

-  285 

-  1.3 

-  1,183 

-  5.3 

41,076 

37,984 

+  3,092 

+  8.1 

-  200 

-  0-5 

POHESBIEK 

18,803 

19,300 

-     497,,.  " 

-  '2.6 

^    -  1,673 

-  8.7 

-  20, 147 

21,413 

-  1,26^ 

-  5.9 

-  2,263 

-10.6 

116,393 

+  1,031 

+  0.9 

-  6,317 

-  5.5 

STATE  TOTAL  2,825,041 

* 

2,757,537 

+67,504 

+  2,4 

1  t 

-182^927 

-  6.6 

* 

f  ■  * 


.  TABt€  X' 


- 

POPULATION  SUMMAilY    ■     .  , 
AREA  7 

\ 

■  1 

• 

i 

COUNTY 

1970  POPULATION 

1960  POPULATIOH. 

 :  

POPUL.  DIFFERENCE    POPUL.  %  CHG* 

MIGRATION 

< 

V.  MIGRATION 

BIACKUAWK, 

132,916 

122,482 

+i0,434                  +  8.5  . 

^  -^7^394 

r 

 '-y  

-  6.0 

BR£MER  . 

"22,737  ■ 

21,108 

+  1,629  ■  +7.7 

-  502 

-  2.4 

BUCHAN/LN 

21,746  ■  ' 

,    22,293  * 

547                   -  2.5 

-  2,890 

■  -  W .  0 

BUn.ER 

16,953 
14,11-9 

|7,467 
14,132 

514     ^             -  2.9 

t 

-      p                -  0.1 

998 

• 

-  9.3 

-  7.1 

20,147  ' 

21,413 

1,266      .            -  5.9 

-  2,263 

-10.6  - 

lOTAL 

228,618 

218,895  . 

+  9,723                  +  4.4  [ 

t 

-15,675 

-  7.2 

/ 
{ 

^  STATE  TOTALS  2,825,041 

2,757,537 

,+67,504                  +  2.4 

-182,927 

-  6.6 

) 


TABLE  X 


f  

POPULATION  SUMMARY 
1970  vs  I960 

ar£a  9 

COUNTY 

1970  POPULATION 
 ^  '■  

1960  POPULATION 

POPUL.  DIFFBRENCE 

populI  %.CHG. 

MIGRATION 

%  mQSATION 

 J  

• 

CLINTON 

56,749 

55,060 

+  1»689 

+  3.1 

-  .3,362 

-  6.1_ 

JACKSON 

.20,839 

20,754 

+       85  ' 

+  0.4 

-  2,453 

-12.0 

LOUISA 

'  10,682 

10,290 

+     392     '  ' 

,  +  3.8 

208 

-  2.0 

MUSCATINE 

37,181 

33,640 

+  3,341 

+  9.9  ) 

+  258 

+  0.8 

SOOTI 

1«,687  . 

119,067 

+23,620 

+19.8 

+  6,653 

+  5.6 

TOTAL 

268,138 

239,011 

+29 , 12J 

+12.2  - 

+  858 

+  0.4  . 

.  STATE  TOTALS  2,825,041 

2,757,537 

+67  ,504 

+  2.4 

-IS2,927 

-  6,6 

TAI 


POPULAT^^I  SUMM/VRY 
1970  vs  1960 
AREA  10 


t 


COUNTY  '  1'.70  POPULATION  1960  POPULATION  POPUL.  DIFFERENCE  POPUL,  %  CHG.  MIGRATION  %  MIGRATION 
 :  !  £L  


BENTON 

cedar"' 

IOWA 
JOHNSON 
JONES 
LINN 

WASHINGTON 
AREA  TOTALS 


22,885 
17,655 
15,419 
72,127 
•  19,868 
163,213 
18,957 

330,134 


STATE  TOmS  2,825,041 


23,422 
17,791 
16,396 
53,663 
20,693 
136,899 
19,406 

288,270 

2,757,537' 


-  53  7 
136 
977 

+18,464 
825 

+26,314 
439 

+41 ,864 

\ 
+67,504 


-  2,3 

-  0,8 

-  6,0 
+34,4 

-  4.0  ' 


2,3 


+14,5 


+  2.4 


-  2,105 

-  1,266 

-  Z,009 
+    7 , 920 

-  2*^532 
"^27? 

-  1 , 604 

/ 

+  2,683 
-182,927 


-  9.0 
.-  7,1' 

f 

*12.35 
+  14.8 
-12.2 
+  3.1 

-  8,3 

+  0,9 

-  6.6 


ERIC 


TABO 


POPULATION  SUMMARY 
■  1970  vs  I960 
AREA  II 


COUNTY  1970 

POPULATION 

I960  POPULATION 

POPUL.  DIFFERENCE 

POPUL.  %  CHG. 

MIGRATION 

%  MIGRATION 

< 

AUDUBON 

1  194 

- 1  9  1 

^   -    1  Rft'l 

-17  2 

BOONS 

^  26^470 

2o,\JJ7 

1 

-  l,5o7 

J-  o 

_    9  IQA 

-  ft*  s 

Carroll 

519 

L  1  A  Q 

DALLAS' 

26,085 

24,123 

+  1,962 

-1-   Q  1 

+  joS 

Jtl  9  A 

GUTHRIE 

12,243 

13,607 

-  1,364  * 

-10. 0 

-  1,-688 

-12.4  .  t 

JASPER 

35,425  5 

+  1^3 

J.  n  A 
+  U  .H 

-  7  n 

MADISON 

11,558 

I2,f95 

737 

'    -  6.0 

910 

'    -  7.4 

26,352 

25,886 

+  466 

+  1.8 

-  1,013 

-  3.9 

POLK 

286,101 

266,315 

+19,786 

+  7.4  • 

-11,056 

-  4.2 

STORY 

62,783 

49,327 

+13 .456 

+27.3 

+  5,917 

+12,0 

HARREN 

27,432 

20,829 

+  6,603 

+31.7 

+  3,935 

+18.9 

AREA  TOTALS 

546,956 

310,051 

+36,905 

+  7.2 

-14,498 

-  2.8 

■  # 

STATE  TOTALS 

2,825,041 

2,757,537 

4 

+67,504 

+  2.4 

-182,927 

-  6.6 

to 
I 

to 


ERIC 


;) 


TA^> 


POPULATION  SUMMARY 
1970  vs  I960 
AREA  12 


COIWXY 

1970  POPULATION 

1^60  POPULATION 

POPUL.  DIFFERENCE 

poPiiL.  %  chg: 

MIGRATION 

^  MIGEATION 

CHEROKEE 

17,269 

18,598 

-  1,329 

-  7.1 

/- 

-  2,667  ' 

4. 

\ 

-14,3 

CRAWFORD  ^ 

18,780 

"l8,569 

+  211 

+  1.1 

-  I,(j6t 

*  - 

-  5.7 

IDA 

9^90 

10,269 

-  1.079 

-10.5 

-  1,305 

y  -12.7 

MONONA 

12,069 

13,916 

-  1,847 

-13.3^ 

-2,133 

-15.3 

? 

PLYMOUTH 

24,312 

23,906 

+  406 

.+  1.7 

-  1,695 

-  7.1 

WOODBURY 

103,052 

10/ ,o49 

*  4^/97 

*  4*4 

*l5,2oO 

-14,  L 

1 

'  184,672 

193,107 

STATE  TOTALS  2,825,041 

2,757.537 

+67,504 

+  2.4 

-182,927 

-  6.6 

'  ■  ^ 

00 

/ 

a 

ERIC 


 Y        \  j 

POPllATION  SUMMARY 

1970  vs  I960  ' 
.AREA  13 

j^AiiMTv       1  Q^n 
ijj  UNx  I         L  7  /  U 

KIGRATION 

A  MIGRATIPN 

CASS 

17,007 

.  17,919 

* 

9L2 

"  5.1 

r 

■  -  1,740  V 

FRaiOMT  ' 

9,282 

10,282 

-  1,000 

-  9.7 

■-  1,113 

-10.8 

HARRISON 

16,240 

17,600 

'  1.360 

■-7.7 

-  1,961 

-11. 1 

MILLS 

IL,606 

13,050 

-11. 1 

-  1,791 

-13.7 

PAGE 

18,507^ 

21,023 

-  2,516 

-12.0 

)  2,880 

-13.4 

K)mUAXAMIE 

86,991 

83,102 

+  3,889 

+  ^7 

-  6,833 

-  8.2  , 

1  SH^BY 

15,528 

15,825 

297 

- 1.9 

-  1,730 

-10.9 

Tom 

175,1,61 

178,801; 

-  3,640  ■ 

'  -2.0 

^-18*,  048 

r  f 

'     -10. I 

STATE  XOXALS 

2,825,041 

2,757,537 

+67,504 

+  2.4 

-182,927 

.    -  6.6 

4 


V 


ERIC 


4 


4 


TABLE  X  

POPULATION  SUMMARY 
1970  vs  I960 
AR£A  14 


COUNTY       1970  POPULATION    I960  POPULATION    POPUL.  DIPTERENCE      POPUL.  %  CHG,      MIGRATION  %'MIGRATION 


AMIR 

ADAMS 

CLARKE 

DECATUR 

M0NTOGMEK7 

RCifQOGfLb 

XAYLOR  ' 

UNION 

Tom  - 


9,W 
6,322 
7,581 
9,737 
12,781 
'6.373 
8,790 
13,557 

74,628 


10,893 
7,468 
8,222 
10,539 
14^467 
7,. 910 
10,288 
13>^12 

83,499 


-  1,406, 

-  1,146 

-  641 

-  802 

-  1,686 

-  1,537 

-  1,498 

-  155 

-  8,871 


-12.9 
-.15.3 

-  7,8 

-  7.6 
-11.7 
-19.4 
-14.6 

-  1. 1 

-10.6 


-  1,751 

-  1,275 

-  613 

-  723 

-  1,686 

-  1,435 
'-  l;22l 

-  401 

-  9,105 


-16.1 
-17.1 

-  7.5 

-  6,9 
-11.7 
-18.1 
-11.9 

-  2.9 

-10.9 


STATE  TOTAL  2,825.041 


2,757,537 


+67,504 


+  2.4 


182,927 


6.6 


TABLE 


4 


POPULATION  SUMMARY 
1970  vs  I960 
AREA  15 

• 

■  * 

/ 

-> 



-     COUNTY  1970 

POPULATION 

I960  KiPULATION 

POPUL.  DIFFERENCE 

POPUL.  %  CHG. 

MIGRATION 

%  MIGRATION  ^ 

APPANOOSE 

15,007 

16^,015 

-  1,008 

-  6..  3 

-  1.241.,. 

-  7.7 

.  DA\tlS  ' 

8,207 

9,199 

-  -  992 

-10.8 

-  A, 154 

-12.5 

/JEFFERSON 

15,774 

15,818  . 

44 

-  O.J* 

-  1,189 

-  7.5 

KEOKTK 

13,943 

15,492 

-  1,549 

--lOsO 

-  1,889 

-  -12.2 

LUCAS 

10,163 

10,923 

760 

-   -  701- 

-  6.4  , 

M&HASKA 

22,177 

23,602 

-  1,425 

-  6.0 

-  2,138 

i 

-9.1' 

MONROE 

9,357 

'  10,463 

-  1,106 

-10.6 

-  1,199 

-11.5 

VAN  BUREN 

8,643^ 

9,778 

-  1,135  - 

-11.6 

-  1,257 

-12:9  , 

C5 

cV 

WAPELLO 
WAYNE 

42,149 
8,405 

46,126 
9.800  \ 

-  3,977 

-  1,395 

-  8.6 

r 

6,347' 
-  1,117 

'  "-13.8 
-11.4 

AREA  VmiS 

153.825 

167  216* 

-13.391 

-r  8.0 

-18,232 

* 

-10.9 

i 

STATE  TOTALS  2,825,041 

2  757  537 

+67.504 

 ^  ^  

+  2.4 

-182^927 

r 

% 

^  1 

4 


4 


to 


POPULATION, SUMMARY 
19;0  vs  1960 
AREA  Ifr 

• 

 .  .  

1  * 

COUNTY    '     1970  POPULATION 

1960  POPULATION    POPUL..  DIFFERENCE 

POpULi  %  CHG. 

MIQRATION 

%  MIGRATION 

DES  MOINES  - 

,  46,982 

'  44,605 

+  2,377" 

+5.3       ■  ' 

-  1,627 

-  3.6 

HENRY 

18,114  - 

18,18? 

-73 

-  0.4 

73Q 

-  4.0 

'  LEE 

42,996 

^,207 

-  1,211 

-2.7 

-  3,890 

-  8.8  . 

LOUISA 

10,682 

•  5^,290 

+  392 

+  3.8 

-  208 

-  2.0 

AREA  TOTALS 

118,774 

117,289 

■  +  1,485 

+  1.3 

0 

-  6,455 

-  5.5  '  " 

STATE  TOTALS 

2,825,041 

2,757,537 

+67,504 

+  2.4 

-182,927 

.   '-/6.6  ' 

That  amounted  to'  of  che  I960  population,  of  ^he  eigfit  county  area  while 

the  state  loi^t  f>.b%^  to  ocher  states  or  other  countries*    This  is  especially 
striking  in  li^hu  oi  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  area  showed  a  n^t 
increase  of  S^S^'S  '^ii:  th*\i  same  decade.    The' diffe^t^ce  obviously  Is  in  the 
^kct  that  the/ birth  rate  exceeded  net  migration  and  death  ratea. 

Once  again,  withio-atea  differencea  provide  intereating  inaights  int&^ 
tHe  trends  existing  in  the' population  characteristics  of  Area  I.  Thtee 
counties  enloyed  a  population  growth  while  five  counties  declined  in  popu<- 
latfon  ijT^ne  dece^de  between  1960  and  1970.   'Winneshiek  gai^ned  lt)7  persons. 
Delaware  increased  by  287  persons/  and*  Dubuque  added  Jfi^56l  people  to  its 
^population  between  I960  and  l97X>r    However,  Chickasaw  had  a  net  loss  of  65 
persons;  Allamakee  lost  1,014;  Howard  loat  1,292;  Clayton  lost  1,356  and 
Fayette  suffered  .a  net  loss  of  1,683  persons  in  the  same  ten  year  period. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  Is  a  trend  fdr  rural  counties  to  lose 
population  wh^le  l^iose  counties  which  have  larger  communities  tend  to 
increase  in  population.       ,  ^ 

The  , fact or  pf  out-mlgratlon  by  county  is  further  substantiation  of 
this  phenomenon^    I>iibuque'County,  the  urban  center  for  Area  I,  had  an 
out-migration  of  onlv  2.8%^  whije  Howard  and  Allamakee  .counties  both  of 
which  are  largely  rural,  had  losses  due  to  migration  in  excesa  of  14%. 

The  area  total  migration ^s  based  on  the  addition  of  the  county 
migrat^ion  figures,  ^  As  such,  ^t  would  yi^ld  a  higher  number  than  is  the 
actual  migration  out  of  the  area.    There  is  a  substantial  movetiient  within 
Area       and  the  scope  and  nature  Of  such  intra^arjea  migration  is  beyond 
the  resources  6f  th*ls  study.     However,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tend^cy  for 
movement  out  of  Area  I.    Many  of  the  other  population  characteristics  of  ^ 
Area  I  are  very,  similar  to  th&  State  of  Iowa  as  a  whole.    There  is,  there- 
fore, reason  to  believe  this  tendency    to  resemble  the  rest  of  the 
state  exists  in  the  phenomenon ^of  migration  as  well. 

Within  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  a  difference  among  the  15  merged 
areas  concerning  poouLati^an  statistics.    The  same  statistical  limitations 
concerning  migration  exlsc  in  other  area  data  as  exist  in  the  Area  I 
totals;  intra-area  migration  has  not  been  accounted  for.     However,  a  'ten- 
tative comparison  among  ttrerged  areas  is  possible  since  the  error  is  the 
same,  most  likely  in  tha  san^  direction,  in  each  of  the  fifteen  areas.' 

•  -  (i 

Areas  IX  and  )i  sKhc^w  positive  migration  tendencies;  the  others  exhibit 
ot^t ^migration  betwe^-n  1960  and  1970. 

I  ^ 

Net  population  change  for  each  area,  labeled  "Population  Difference" 
on  Table  XI,  shofcrs  what  Areas  I,  VI,  VII,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  ^j^rease,  while  the  others  lost  population  between  1960  and 
1970.    The  losses  were  most  pronounced  in  Areas  XIV  and  XV,  where  10,67d 
and  8.0%  respectively,  were  lost.    Areas  IX  and  X  showed  population  increases 
of  12.27,  and  14.5%  respectively. 

The  treni^froni  rural  to  urban  is  true  state-wide.    According  to  khe 
Iowa  Development  Commission  ,  in  1950,  47.7%  of  the  population  of  Iowa  was 

.  * 
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J      -  . 

. '  ■  ^  s 

The  moat  Important  dlacldeure  of  thla^  table  Iq  that  Area  II  Guffoted 
an  approximate  net  oiit*mlgratlon  of  16,969  persona  between  1960^  and  1970.* 
That  ^mounted  to  12*3%  of  the  1960  population  of  the  ^aeven  county  area 
while  the  %tate  loat  6*6%  to  other  atatea  or  other  countrlee*    This  u 
eapecialiy%trlklng  in  light  of  the  £act  that  the  population  of  the  a^a 
ahowed  a. net  population  decrease  of  7577  in  the  aame  decade*    The  differ- 
ence obvloualy  la  In  the  fact  that  the  birth  rate  exceeded  net  migration 
and  death  ratea* 

■  .      ■  .  ■  \  ■ 

Once  again,  wlthln-area  differences  provide  Interesting  Insl^ta  Into 
the  trenda  exlatlng  In  the  population  characterletl6a  of  Area  II*  All 
countlea  dec]^lned  In  population  In  the  decade  between'  1960  Bnd  1970* 

The  facto^of  out*mlgratlon  by  countlea  la  further  aubatantlatlon    ^  ' 
^  of  the  phenomenon  of  rural  county  decreaae*    Cerro  Gordo  county^  the  urban 
center  for  Area  11,  had  an  out -migration  of  only  6*6%^  t^lle  Ptonklln, 
Floyd,  Worth,  Mitchell,  and  Hancock  countlee  all  of  which  are  lorgely 
>  rural,  had  loaaea  <!ue  to  migration  In  expeaa  of  14*7%*    Winnebago,  prob- 
ably becauae  of  the  growth. of  a  alngle  ^nduatry^  loat  oifly  5*8%. 

The  area  total  migration  la  baaed  on  the  addition  of  the  county 
migration  flgurea*    Aa'such,  It  would  yield  a  higher  number  than  Is  the 
actual  migration  out*  of  the  area*    There  la  a  aubatantlal  movement  within 
Area  II,  and  the  acope  and  nature  of  such  Intra-iUT^T^lgratlon  1^  beyond 
the  re^ourcea  of  thla  atudy.    However,  there  la  undoubtedly  a  tendency 
for  movement  out  of  A^^ea  II*    Many  of  the  other  population  choracterl^tlca 
of  Area  II  are  not  dlaalmllar  from  the  State  of  Iowa  ae  a  whole*  There 
fa,  therefore,  reaaon  to  believe  that  thla  tendency  to  reaemble  the  reet 
of  the  atate  exlata  In  the  phenomenon  of  mlg;ratlon  aa  well* 

\  * 
Within  the  State  of  Iowa»  there  Is  a  difference  among  the  15  merged 
areaa^  concerning  population  atatlatlca*  *  The  aame  atatlatlcal  limitations 
concerning  migration  exlat  In  other  area  data  aa  exlat  In  the  Area  totala; 
Intra-area  migration  haa  not  been  accounted  for*    However,  a  tentative 
comparlaon  among  merged  areaa  la  poaalble  alnce  the  error  la  the  aame, 
\  moat  likely  In  the-  aame  direction,  In'each  of  the  fifteen  areae* 

Areaa  IX  and  X  ahow  poaltlve  migration  tendencies;  the  othera  exhibit 
out-mlgratlon  between  1960  Bnd  1970* 

Net  population  change  for  each  ^ea,  labeled  ''Population  Difference*^ 
on  Table  XI,  ahowa  that  Areaa  I»  VI,  VII»  IX»       XI,  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  Increaae^  i^lle  the  othera  loat  population  between  1960  Bnd 
1970*    The  loaaea  were  moat  pronounced  In  Areaa  XIV  and  XV»  i4iere  10*6% 
and  8*0%  reapectlv^ly,  were  loat*    Ateaa  IX  and  X  showed  population  In- 
creaaea  of  12*2%  artd  14*5%  reapectlvely* 

The  trend  from  rural  to  urban  £a  generally  true  atate-wlde*    According  to  the 
Iowa  Development  Consnlaalon^ »  In  1950  47*7%  of  the  population  of  Iowa 
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;That  aiiK>unted  to  13.3%  of  the  I960  popt4atlon  of  the  five  county  area  while 
the  state  lost  ^.6%  to  other  stateo  or  other  countries.    Thlo  lo  eopeclally 
striking  In  light  of  the  fact^  that  the  population  of  the  area  showed  a  net 
^crease  of  only  5.5%  In  the  aame  decade.    The  difference  obviously  I0  In  the 
Mcts^tfet  the  birth  ratel  exceeded  ner  migration  and  death  rates. 

Once,  again,  wlthln-aiea  differences  provide  IntereGtlng  InfilghtG^ Into 
the  trends  «9j^stlng  In  the  population  characterlDtlco  of  Area  III.  All 
cotintlee  declined  In  population  In  the  decade  between  1960  and  1970.  Dickinson 
had  a  net  loao  of  nine  p^sons;  Clay  lost^O;  Qnnet  lost  862;  Falo  Alto  lost 
1447  and  Kossuth  suffered  a  net  loos  of  2377  p&bouq  In  the  BQSiB  ten  year 
perloa.    There  le  no  question  that  there  Is  a  trend  for  rural  counties  to 
lost  population  while  those  countleo  ^Ich  have  larger  comnunltlee  tend 
.to  idcreaee  In  population;  or  at  l^Qt  lose  fei^er. 

r  *       The  factor  of  out 'migration  by  counties  Is  further  subotantlatlon  of 
this  phenozne/ion^    Dickinson  and  Clay  counties,  the  least  rural  In  Arda  III,  ' 
had  an  out-mlgratlon  of  less  than  1%,  while  the  other  three  counties,  all 
of  which  are  largely  piral,  had  losses  due  to  migration  In  excess  of  5.8%. 

.   The  area  totals  migration  Is  based  on  the  addition  o&  the  oounty 
migration  figures.    As  such.  It  would  yield  ^  higher  number  than  {b  the 
actual  migration  out  of  the  area.    There  Is  a  substantial  movement  vitfalo 
Area  III,  apd  the  scope  and  nature  of  such  Intra-area  migration  Is  beyond 
the  resources  of^thls  study.    However,  there  Is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  for 
movement  out  of  Area  III.    Many  of  the  other  population  characteristics  of 
Area  III  are  similar  to  th^  Statje  of  Ij^wa  as  a  whole.*  There  Is,  there- 
fore, reason  to  believe  that  this  tendency  to  resemble  the  rest  of  the  state 
exists  In  the  phenomenon  of  migration  as  well. 

Within  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  Is  a  difference  among  the  15  merged, 
areas  concerning  population  statistics.    The  same  statistical  llmitatlonD 
concerning  migration  exist  In  other  area  data  as  exist  In  the  Area  III 
totals;  Intra-area  migration  has  not  been  accounted  for.    However,  a  ten-* 
tatlve  comparison  among 'merged  areas  Is  possible  since  the  error  Is  the 
same,  most  likely  In  the  sanje  direction,  In  each  of  the  fifteen  areas. 

Areas  IX  and  X  show  positive  migration  tendencies;  the  others  exhibit 
out-mlgratlon  between  1960  and  1970. 

Net  population  change  for  each  area,  labeled  "Population  Difference" 
on  Table  XI,  shows. that  Areas  I,  VI,  VII,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  Increase,  while  the  others  lost  population  between  1960  and 
1970.    The  losses  were  most  pronounced  In  Areas  XIV  and  XV,  where  10.6% 
and  8. OX  respectively,  were  lost.    Areas  IX  and  X  showed  population  Increases 
of  12. 2Z  and  14. 5%  respectively. 

The  trend  from  rural  to  urba^  Is  generally  true  state-wide.  According 
to  the  Iowa  Development  Conmlsslon^,  In  1950  47.7^of  the  population  of  lo^  was^ 
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The  moBt  important  dieclOBure  of  thiB  table  ie  that  Area  IV  suffered 
an  approximate  net  out-migration  of  11,352  perBonB  between  1960  and^l970* 
That  amounted  to  12*8%  of  the  1960  population  of  the  five  county  area  vhile 
the  Btate  loBt  6.6%  to  other  states  or  othef  countries*    Thie  io  especially  * 
striking  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the^population  of  tVie  area  ehowed  a  net 
decrease  of  only  3663  in  the  same  decade*    The  <lifference  obviously  is  in  tti0 
fact  that  the  birth  rate  exceeded  net  migration  and  death  rates. 

Once  again,  within-areo^^ differences  provide  interesting  ipsights  into 
the  trends  existing  in  the  population  characteristics  of  Area  IV*  Sioux 
county  enjoyed  a  population  growth  vtiile  the  other  counties  declined  in 
population  in  the  decade  between  1960  and  1970,     Sioux  gained  1621  persons* 
However,  Lyon,  had  &  net  loss  of  1128  persons;  O'Brien  lost  1318;  Cherokee 
lost  1329;  and  Osceola  suffered  a  net  loss  of '  1509  persons  in  the  same  ten 
year  period*    There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  trend  for  rural  counti^d 
to  lost  population  while  those  counties  imich  have  larger  cozmminities  t^nd 
to  increase  in  population* 

The  factor  of  out-migration  by  counties  i&  .further  substantiation  of 
this  phenomenon*    Sioux  county,  the  population  center  for  Area  IV,  had  an 
out-migration  of  only  4*3%,  while  the  other  counties  all  <^f  which  are 
largely  rural,  had  losses  due  to  migration  in  excess  of  14*3%* 

The  area  total  migration  is  based  on  the  addition  of  the  county 
migration  figures.    As  such,  it  would  yield  a  higher  number  than  is  the 
actual  migration  out^of  the  area*    There  is  a  substantial  mov&oent  within 
Area  IV,  and  the  scope  and  nature  of  such  intra-area  mig;ration  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  this  study*    However,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  for 
movement  out  of  ^rea  IV.  'Many  of  the  other  population  character  is  tips  of 
Area  IV  are  very  similar  ^  the  State  of  Iowa  as  a  whole.    There  is,  there-  ' 
fore,  reason  to  believe  that  ^his  tendency  to  resemble  the  rest  of  the  state 
exists  in  the  phenomenon  of  migration  as  well. 

Within  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  a  difference  among  the  15  merged 
areas  concerning  population  statistics*    The  same  statistical  limitations 
concerning  migration  exist  in  other  area  data  as  exit  in  the  i^ea  IV 
totals;  intra-area  migration  has  not  been  accounted  for*    However,  a  ten- 
tative comparison  among  merged  areas  is  possible  since  the  error  is  the 
same,  most  likely  In  the  same  direction,  in  each  of  the  fifteen  areas* 

Areas  IX  and  X  show  positive  migration  tendencies;  the  others  exhibit^ 
out-migration  between  1960  and  1970* 

Net  population  change  for  each  area,  labeled  "Population  Difference" 
on  Table  XI,  shows  that  Areas  I,  VI,  VII,  IX, TC,  XI,  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  increase,  while  the  others  lost  population  between  1960  and 
1970*    The  losses  were  iDost  pronounced  in  Areas  XIV  and  XV,  where  to*6% 
and  8.07.  respectively,  were  lost*    Areas  IX  and  X  showed  population  increases 
of  12*2%  and  14*5%  respectively* 

The  trend  from  rural  to  urban  is  generally  trui^  state'Wide*  According 
to  the  Iowa  Development  Commission  ,  in  1950  47.7%  of  the  population  of  Iowa 
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That  ainottnted  to  12«3^  of  the,  1960  population  6£  the  nine  county  Area  While 
the  atate  loetri6^6%  to  other  atatee  or  other  countries.    Xhla  la  especially 
atriklng  in  ll^t  of  tlie  £act  that  the  populatlon>  of  the  area  showed  a  net 
decrease,  of  only  10,592  ta  ^he  eame  deca4e.    The  difference  obviously  lo  in 
the  fact  that  the  birth  rate  exceede  net  migration  and  death  ratee; 

Once  again,  wlthln-area  differences  provide  interesting  Insists  into 
the  trend$^ existing  in  the  population  characterlatlca  of  Area  V*  Hebater 
couqty  enjoyed  a  p9pulatlon  growth  ^lle  all  other  counties  declined  in 
population  in  the  decade  between  1960  and  1970.    There  la  no  question  tibkt 
there ''is  a  trend  for  rural  counties  to  lost  population  while  those  counties 
which  have  larger  commmltiea  tend  to  Increas^  In  population. 

The  factor  of  out-mlgration  by  counties  is  further  dubstantiation  of 
this,  phenomenon.    Webster  County,  the  urban  center  for  Area  Vp  had  an 
out-raigration  of  only  9.0%,  while  all  other  counties  but  Buena  Vista 
wh£ch  are  largely  rural,  had  losses  due  to  miration  in  excess  df  11%^ 
Buena  Viata  had  less  out-migration,  perhaps  due  to  the  existence  of 
educational  opportunities. 

The  area  total  migration. l^s  based  on  the  addition  of  the  county 
migration  figures.    As  such,  it  would  yield  a  higher  nuniber  than  is  the 
actual  migration  out  of  thn  areK.    There  ia  a  substantial  movement  within 
Area  V,  *and  the  scope  and  n  iture  of  auch  intra-area  migration  is  beyond 
the*  reeourcea  of  thia  atudy.    However,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  for 
movement  out  of  Area  V.    fciany  of  the  other  population  characteristics  of 
Area  V  are  very  similar  to  the  State  of  Iowa  as  a  whole.    There  ia,  there* 
fore,  reason  to  believe  that  this  tendency  to  re'senible  the  rest  o£  the 
state'exiete  in  the  phenootenon  of  migration  as  well. 

Within  ther  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  a  difference  among  the  15  merged 
areas  concerning  population  statistics.    Th^  same  statistical  limitations  . 
concerning  migration  exist  in  other  area  data  a&  exist  in  tlie  Area  V 
to':ale;  intra-^area  migration  has  not  been  accounted  for.    However^  a  ten- 
tative comparison  among  merged  areas  is  possible  since  the    error  is  the 
same,  most  lilcely  in  the  aame  direction,  in  each  of  the  fifteen 'areas. 

Area  IX  and  X.  show  positive  migration  tendencies;  the  others  exhibit 
out-mlgration  between  19&0  and  1970. 

Net  population  Chaqge  for  each  drea^  labels  "Population  Difference** 
on  Table  XI,  show9  that  Areas  I,  VT^'^VTLj,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  increase,  while  the  others  lost  population  between  1960 j^d 
0.970.    The  losses  were  ^et  pronounced  in  Areaa  XIV  and  XV,  where  ^0,6% 
^nd  8.*0%  respecively,  were  lost.    AreaB  IX  and  X  showed  population  increases 
of  12*2%  and  14.5%  respectively, 

"  The  trend  from  rural  to  urban  ia  generally  true  dtate-wlde.  According 
to  the  Iowa  Development  Coamisaion^,  in  1950  47*77*       the  populatidh  of  Iowa  was 
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That  amounted  to  5.5%  of  ^he  1960  population  tf>f  the  five  county  area  x^H^ 
the  0tate  lost  6.6%  to  other  states  or  other  countries.    This  Is  especially 
striking  in  ll^t  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  area  showed  a  net 
Increase  of  1031  in  the  same  decade.    The/ difference  obviously  Is  in  the 
fact  tlat  the  birth  rate  exceeded  net  migration  end  death  rated*  " 

Once  agaln^  wltyS^tn-area  differences  proylde  interesting  InsigiitB  into 
the  trends  existing  in  the  population  cheracterlBtica/of  Area  Vl^  Mtoshall 
county  enjoyed  a  popule^lon  growth  while  four  counties  declined  in  population 
in  the  decade  between  1960  and  1970.    Marshall  gained  3092  persons »,&undy 
decreased  by  13  persons^  an^  Hardin  lost  285  people  in  its  popftlation  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.    F^shlek  Md  a  net  Iqgs  of  497  persons^  and  Tama 
lost  1266  persons  in  the  oame  ten^rear  period.    There  is  little  (|uestrlon 
that,  there       a  trend  for  rural  counties  to  lose  populanilon  while  those 
counties  ^Ich  have  larger  commnitles  tend^^o  increase  in  population.  ^ 

The  factor  d£  out-migration  by  counties  Is  further  substantiation  of 
this  phenomenon.    Marshall  County^  the  urban  center  for  Area  'VI»  had  an 
out-ffll^atlon  of  only  0.5%  while  all  other  counties  all  q£  which  are 
largely  rural^  had  losses  due  to  Dilgration  in  esccess  of  5.3%. 

p 

The  area  total  migration  is  based  on  the  addition  of  the  county  mlgra-* 
tion  figures. .  As  such^  it  would  yield  a  hlghisr  number  than  is  the  actual 
migration  out  of  the  area.    There  is  a  substantial  movment  within  Area 
VI,  and  the  scope  and  nature  of  euch  Intra-area  nilgratlon  is  beyond  the 
resources  of  this  study.    However^  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  for 
movement  o^t  of  Area  VI.    Many  of  the  other  population  characteristics  of 
Area  VI  are  similar  to  the  State  of  Iowa  as  a  ^ole.    There  is^  there- 
fore^  reason  to  believe  that  this  tendency  to  resemble  the  rest  of  the  state 
exists  in  the  phenomenon  of  Dilgration  as  ^ell. 

Within  the  State  of  towa^  there  is  a  difference'  among  the  15  merged 
areas  concerning  population  statlstlca.    The  same  statistic)^  limitations' 
concemlng  migration  exist  in  other  area  data  as  exist  in        Area  VI 
totals;  Intra-area  Dilgration  has  not  been  accounted  for ^  I^n^ver^  a  ten- 
tative con^arlson  among  merged  areas  is  possible  since  the;;^rror  'Is  the 
same«  most  likely  in  the  same  direction^  in  each  of  the  flflgeen  areas. 


*  Areas  XX  and  X  show  positive  migration  tendencies^  th^  other  ex-  ^ 
hlblt  out^gration  between  i960  and  1970. 

V 

Itet  population  change  for  each  area^^  labeled  "Bopulatlon  Difference*' 
on  Table  XI,  shows  that  Areas  I,  VI,  VII,  DC,  X,  XI,  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  increase,  while  the  others  lost  population  between  I960  and 
1970.    Ths  losses  were  moat  pronounced  in  Areas  IX  and  X  showed  population 
increases  of  12.2%  and  14.5%  refspectlvely.  ^ 

The  trend  fromrural  to  urban  la  generally  true  state-t^ide.  According 
to  the  Iowa  Developmenit  Commission^,  in  195Q  47.7%  of  Jrhe  population  of  Iowa  was 
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ited  to  7,2%  o£  the  1960  popul^ation  of  the  Ql^  county  area 
whi^  the>pi^te  lost  6,6%  to  other  states  or  others  countries.    This  is 
espeelgUfy  strBrti^  in  light  of  the  fact  that  %he  population  of  the 
area  showed  a  n^t  increase  of  9^723  in  the  sain$  decade.    The  difference 
obviously  is  in  the  fact  that  ttte  birth  rate  e^cceeded  net  migration  and  * 
death  rates. 

Otice  again,  wlthln-area  differences  provii^e  Interesting  insights 
into  the  treilds  existing  in  the  population  characteristics  of  Area  VII. 
Two  counties  enjoyed  a  population  growth  while  four  counties  declined  in 
population  in  the  decade  between  1960  and  1970,    Blackhawk  gained  10,^3^  pi^reo..^ 
and  Bremer  increased^by  ,1,629  persons.    However  Buchajian  had  a  net  less 
of  547  peraons;  Butler  lo&t514;  Grundy  lost  13;  and  Tama  suffered  a 
net  loss  of  1,266  persons  in  the  aaine  ten  year  period.  '  There  is  no 
question  tha^  there  is  a  trend  for  jrural  counties  to  lose  population 
(rhile  those  counties  which  have  larger  communities  tend  to  increase  in 
populati-on.  '  ^ 

The  factor  of  out-migration  by  counties  is  further  substantiation 
of  this  phenomenon,    Bl^ckhawk  county,  the  urban  center  for  Area  VII^ 
had  two  net  in-migration  of  8.3%,  while  the  otore  rural  countieyhad 
fosses  due  to  migration.  ^ 

.The  area  total  migration  ±q  based  on  the  addition  of  the  county 
migration  figures,   <||ls  such»  it  would  yield  a  higher  number  than  is  the> 
actual  migration  out  of  the  area.    There  is  a  substantial  movement  within 
Area  VII,  and  the  scope  and  nature  of  such  intra-area  migration  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  this  study.    However,  there  isundoubtedly  a  tendency  for 
movment  out  of  Area  VII,    Many  of  the  other  populatio^ characteristics  of 
Area  VII  are  similar  to  the  State  of  Iowa  as  a  whole,/ There  Is,  there- 
fore, reason  to  believe  that  this  tendency*  to  resembj^  the  rest  of  the  St:»te 
exists  in  the  phenomenon  of  migration  as  well> 

Within  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  a  differ>^ce  among  the  15  merged 
areas  concerning  population  statistics.    The  same' statistical  limitations 
concerning  migration  escist  in  other  area  data       exist  "in  the  Area  VII 
totals;  intra-area  migration  has  not  been  accounted  for.    However,  a  ten- 
tative comparison  among  merged  areas  is  possible  since  the  error  is- the 
same,  the  most  likely  in  the  same  direction^  in  each  of  the  fifteen  aroa^ 

Areas  IX  and  X  show  positive  migration  teiiden&ies;  the  otKers  exhibit 
out-migratioh  between  1960  and  1970, 

Met  population  change  for  each  area,  labeled  "Population  Difference 
on  Table  XI»  shows  that  Areas  I»  VI,  VII»  IX,  X,>XI»  and  XVt  experienced 
a  population  increase^  while  the  others  lost  population  between  1960  and 
1970.    The  losses  were  most  pronounced  in  Area$  XIV  and. XV,  where  10.6% 
r.nd  8.07*  respectively,  were  lost.     \r^as       and  X  showed  popu i ,'iMon  in- 
creases of  12-^27.  and  14>5%  respecti/eiy. 

r^The  trend  from  rural  to  urban  is  generally  true  state-wide.  A'T-rri 
T^owB  Development  Commisaion  ,  in  1950  47.7%  of  the  population  ot  ^ 
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Tho  Qoae  Is^ortant  dlocloaura  o£  thio  table  la  that  Area  ZX  ouff^ed 
an  ^proximate  net  iB-mlsratlon  o£  only  838  percpno  betueen  1960  and  1970. 
That  omcMmted  to  0*vi  q£  thetl960  population  of  the  ^ive  county  o^ea^^lle 
the  otate  loot  6*6% jto  other \Gtat6o  or  other  ccuntrles.    Thlo  i.Q  eopeclally 
striking  In  light  or^the  fact  that  the  population  o£  the  area  shcK^ed  a 
net 'increase  of  12.  Z%  In  the  aasm  decjGUle.    The  difference  ^bvlcualy  la  In 
the  fact  that  the  birth  rate  'czceeded  net  migration  and  death  ratea. 

There  lo  no  question  thfit  there  io  a  trend  for  rural  counties  to 
loco  population  vhlle  thoae  cc^ntlep  which  have  IcCrger  communities  tend 
to  Increase  In  population. 

The  factor  of  out^-mlgratlon  by  jcountl&o  la  further  aubatantlatlon  of 
thla  phenontenon.  *  Scott  county^  tho  urban  center  for  Area        had  an 
In'-migratlon  of  5.&%»  while  Clinton  and  Louloa  Countleai^  both  of  tiAilch 
are  largely  rural ,  hod  loaaea  due  to  migration  in  esoeoa  of  S.O?*, 

The  area  total  fiilgratlon  la  baaed  on  the  addition  of  the  county 
migration  flgurea.    Ao  ouch,  It  ^^Id  yield  a  higher  nundier  than- la  the 
actual  inlgratlon  out  of  the  area.    There  la  a  oubatantl^l  movement  within 
Area  IX.,  and  the  acope  and  nature  of  ouch  lntra-*area  migration  ts  beyond 
the  reaourcea  of  thla  atudy.    ltowever»  there  ^9  undoubtedly  a  tendency^ 
f OF  net  migration  in  Area  IX,  to  be  near  zero.    Many  of  the  other  population 
characDerlotlcs/ of  Area  IX  ore  not  very  plmllor  to  the  State  of  Iowa  as- 
a  whole.    There  la «  therefore»  reaaon  to  believe  that  there  la  little 
'tendency  to  resanble  the  rest  of  the  atate  In  the  phenomenon  of 
migration. 

Within  the  State  of  Ioua«  there  lo  a  difference  among  the  IS  merged 
areas  concen]ilng  population  statlatlca*    The  same  statistical  limitations 
concerning  migration  eslst  In  other  area  <^ta^as  ezlat  In  the  Area  IX 
totals;  Intra-^area  migration  has  not  been  Accounted  for.    Hqiweverp  a  ten- 
tative cc^arison  among  merged  areas  Is  possible  since  the  error  is  the 
som^;,  most  likely  In  the  same  direction.  In  each  of  the  fifteen, areas. 

Are^a  Dt  and  %  show  positive  migration  "tendencies;  the  others  e:shlblt 
out*mlgp^tlon  between  I960  and  1970.  ^ 

tret  population  change  for  each  area^  labeled  "Population  Difference" 
otf  T^ble  XI,  B^^owe  that  Areas  I,  VI,  Vii,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XVI  esperliinced 
a  population  xncreaae,  while  the  others  lost  population  .between  i960  and 
1970,    The  loeaea  were  tnoa^  pronounced  In  Areaa  XIV  and  XV,  where  ^0*6% 
and  8.0%  respectively,  were  lost.    Areas  IX  and  X^showed  population 
Increases  of  12,2%  and  14.5%  respectively. 

The  trend  from  rural  to  urban  la  generally  true  statewide.    According  to 
the  Iowa  Development  COmml salon  ,  In  1950  47.77*  of  the  population  of  Iowa  was 
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Dace  again,  within-area^^dlf farendbo  provide'  intereating  insights  into 
the  trends  exlstinj^  in  the  population  characteristics  of  Area  X.  Twa 
counties  enjoyed  a  populationf  growth  while  five  counties  declined  in  the 
decade  between  I960  and  l970A^ohndon  County  gained  18,464  perdons^  and 
Linn  County  increased  by  26,314  persons,    Hawever»  all  others  had  a  net 
loss  of  persons;  but  all  losses  were  less  than  1000.    There  is  no  question 
that  there  is  a  trend  for  rural  countiea  to  lose  population  while  those  ^ 
counties  which  have  large^  communities  tend  to  Increase  in  population. 

The  factor-of  out-mlgration  by  counties  is  furth^  substantiation  of 
this  phenomenon.    Johnson  and  Linn  Counties,  the  urban  centers  for  Area  X, 
had  an  in-mlgration  while  all  other  counties,  which  are  largely  rural, 
had  losses  due  to  migration  in  excess  of  7.1%, 

The  area  total  migration  la  based  on  the  addition  of  the  county 
migration  figures.  .  Aa  such^  it:  would  yield  a  higher  number  than  is  the 
actual  migration  out  of  the  area.     There  is  a  substantial  movement  within 
Area  X,  and  the  scope  and  nature  of  such  intra-area  migration  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  this  study. 

Within  the  State  of  lowa^  there  is  a  difference  among  the  15  merged 
areas  concerning  population  statistics.    The  same  statistical  limitations 
concerning  migration  exist  in  other  area  data  as  exist  in^ th^  Area  X 
totals;     intra-area  migration  has  not  been  accounted  for.    However,  a  ten- 
tative comparison  among  merged  areas  is  possible  since  the  error  is  the 
same,  the  most  likely  in  the  same  direction,  in  each  of  the  fifteen  areas, 

, Areas  IX  and  X  show  positive  migration  tendencies;    the  other  exhibit 
oiit-migration  between  1960  and  1970. 

Net  population  change  for  each  area,  "labeled  "Population  Difference" 
on  Table  Jtf>^how9  that  Areas  I,  VI,  VII»  IX,  X»  XI,  and  XVI  experienced 
a  popul^ion  ihcrease,  while  the  others  lost  population  between  I960  and 
1970.     The  losses  were  most  pronounced  in  Areas  XIV  and  XV,  where  10.62 
and  8.0%  respectively «  were  lost.     Areas  IX  and  X  showed  population  increases 
of  12,2%  and  IA.5%  respectively. 

The  trend  from  rural  t^  urban  is  true  state-wide.     According  to  the 
Iowa  Development  Commission  «  in'  I950t  47.7%  of  the  population  of  Iowa  was 
"urban;"    in  I960  53.0%  of  lowans  we:^  in  that  category;  and  in  1970,  57.2% 
of  Iowa  residents  were  '*urban."    Incidentally,  in  1900>  25.6%  of  lowans  were 
urban.     The  Iowa  Development  Commipsion  states  further  that  the  "urban 
fringe'*  experienced  a  39,9%  population  Increase^  while  rural  non^farm 
areas  suffered  an  8.5%  decl^lne. 

A  considerable  amo«>nt  of  pertinent  dats  is  available  from  the  State 
Department:  oi^  Public  Instruction's  Population  Needs  Profile,  <.and  Xs  ex- 
cerpted in  Table  XII.     Some  of  the  salient  factor^  pertaining  to  Area  X 
include  the  following:    There  is  a  very  smaH  percentage  of  persons  from 
minority  ethnic  groups;  less  than  one  percent  of  the^  population  of  Area  X 
is  blackt  and  the  perce  tage  of  Spanish  Americans  and  other  minority  races 
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That  aiitoui)ted  to  2.6%  of  the  i960  population  of  the  eleven  county  area 
while  the  atate  lost  6.6%  to  other  states  or  other  countrieo.    This  is 
especially  striking  Xn  light  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  ara^ 
showed  a  net  increase  of  7.2%  in  the  same  decade.    The  difference  obviou^y 
is  in    the  fact  that  the  birth  rate  eicceeded  net  migration  and  death  rates. 

Once  again^  within-area  differences  provide  interesting  insights  into 
the  trends  existing  in  the  population  characteristics  of  Area  XI.    Tbera  io 
no  question  that  there  is  a  t^rend  for  persons  to  move  into  the  "urban  fringe" 
fro3ii  inner  city  and  riiral  areas. 

The  factor  of  out-migration  by  counties  is  further  substantiation  of 
this  phenomenon.    The  counties' which  surround  Des  Moines  actually  e^cperienced 
positive  migration,  while  Audubon  and  Carroll  counties/  both  of  which  are 
largely  rural,  had  losses  due  to  migration  in  excess  of  14.9%. 

The  area  total  migration  is  based  on  the  addition  of  the  county  migra- 
tion figures.    As  such,  it  would  yield  a  higher  number  than  is  the  actual 
migration  out  of  the  area.    There  ia  a  subet^tial  movement  within  Area  XI, 
and  the  scope  and  nature  of  such  intra-area  migration  id  beyond  the  resources 
of  this  study.    However,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  for  movement^  out 
of  Area  XI-   j 

Within  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  a  difference  among  the  15  merged 
areas  concerning  population  statistics.    The  same  statistical  limitations 
concerning  migration  exist  in  other  area  data  as  exist  in  the  Area  Xr 
totals;  intra-area  migration  has  not  been  accounted  for.    However,  a  ten- 
tative comparison  among  merged  areaa  is  possible  since  the  error  is  the 
same,  the  most  likely  in  the  same  direction,  in  each  of  the  fifteen  areaa. 

Areas  IX  and  X  show  poaiDive  migration  tendencies;  the^others  exhibit 
out-migration  between  i960  and  1970. 

Net  population  change  for  each  area,  labeled  '^Population  Difference" 
on  Table  XI,  shows  that  Areas  I»  VI»  VII»         XI»  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  increase^  while  the  others  lost  population  between  1960  and 
1970,    The  losses  were  most  pronounced  in  Areas  XIV  and  XV,  where  10.6% 
and  8.0%  respectively,  were  lost.    Areas  IX  and  X  showed  population  increases 
of  12.2%  and  14.5%  respectively. 

The  trend  from  rural  to. urban  is  generally  true  state-^xlde.  According 
to  the  Iowa  Development  Coamnission^  in  1950  47.7%  of  the  population  of  Iowa 
was  '*urban;"  in  i960  53.0%  of  lowana  were  in  that  category;  and  in  W70,  57.2% 
of  Iowa  residents  were  '*urban."    Incidentally,  in  1900,  25.6%  of  lovans  were 
urban.    The  Iowa  Development  Conmisslon  states  further  that  the  "urban 
fringe"  experienced  a  39.9%  population  Increase,  while  rural  non^farm  areas 
suffered  an  6.5%  decline. 

A  considerable  amoint  of  pertinent  data  ia  available  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Ir^tniction^a  F^tilation  Needs  Profile,  and  is  t^xc^rp'c^^ 
in  Table  XII-  'Sore  of  the  ealient  factors  pertaining  to  Area  XI  include 
the  following:    There  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  persons  from  minority 
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That  amoimted  to  12.5%  of  the  1960  population.  o£  the  9±k  eouaty  area. 
The  state  lost  6.6%  to  other  states  or  other  xouatrieo.    This  la'^ especially 
striking  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of « the  area  ohotred  a  net 
decrease  of  8,435  In  the  same  decade.    The  difference  obvloualy  Is  In  the 
fact^that  the  birth  rate  exceeds  net' migration  and  death  ratee. 

One  unusual  finding  Is  that  urban  counties  did  not  galQ  In  population. 
This  Is  contrary  to  the  uaual  pattern  found  In  the  state. 

The  factor  of  out-mlgratlon  by  ccountles  la  further  substantiation  of 
this  phenomenon.    Woodbury  County,  the  urban  center  for  Area  XII,  had  an 
out-mlgratlon  of  14. 1%;  while  Plymouth  County  which  Is  largely  rural,  had 
losses  due  to  migration  of  only  7*I%* 

The  area  total  migration  Is  baaed  on  the  addition  of  the  county 
migration  figures.    As  such.  It  would  yield  a  higher  number  than  Is  the 
actual  migration  out  of  the  area^    There  Is  a  substantial  movement  within 
Area  XII,  and  the  scope  and  nature  of  such  lntra**area  migration  Is  beyond 
the  resources  of  this  study.    However,  there  la  undoubtedly  a  tendency  for 
TQOvement  our  of  Area  XII. 


Within  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  Is  a  difference  among  tbd  15  merged 
reas  concerning  population  statistics.    The  same  statistical  limitations 
concerning  migration  exist  In  other  area  data  as  exist  In  tH^^^ea  XII 
totals;    Intra^area  migration  has  not  been  accounted  for.    Hot/ever,  a  teiir 
tatlve  comparison  among  merged  areas  Is  possible  since  the  error  Is  the 
saqie,  most  likely  in-the  same  direction,  In  each  of  the  fifteen  areas. 

Areas  IX  and  X  show  positive  migration  tendencies;    the  otherg  exhibit 
out-mlgratlon  between  I960  and  1970. 

Net  population  change  for  each  area,  labeled  "Population  IXLfforence 
on  Table  XI,  shows  that  Areas  I,  VI,  VII,  IX,  X,  XI  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  Increase^  while  the  others  lost  population  between  I960  and 
1970.    The  losses  were  most  pronounced  In  Areas  XIV  ans  XV,  where  10.6% 
and  8.0%  respectively,  were  lost.    Areas  IX  and  X  showed  population  Increases 
of  12. 2%  and  14. 5Z  respectively.  ^ 

'  The  trend  from  rural  to  urban  Is  generally  true  state-wide.  According' 
to  the  Iowa  Development  Commission  *  In  195b    47.7%  of  the  population  of  loua 
was  *'urban;"  In  i960  53.0%  of  lowana  t?cre  In  that  category;  and  Iti  1970, 
57.2%, of  Iowa  residents  were  "urban."    Incidentally,  In  1900;  25.6%  of 
lowans  were  urban.    The  Iowa  Development  Commlaalon  states  further  that  the 
"urban  fringe"  experienced  a  39.9%  population  Increase »  while  rural  non-form 
areas  suffered!  an  8.5%  decline^' 

A  considerable  amouitt  of  pertinent  data  la  evallable  from  the  State 
.Department  of  Public  Ins>tnjctlon*s  Population  Needs  Profile,  and  Is  excerpted 
In  Table  XII.    Some  of  the  salient  factors  perC^^ipg  to  Area  XII  Include 

; 
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The  moat  important  dlaclaaure  of  thla  table  la  that  Area  XIII  suffered 
an  approximate  net  out-ml^ratlon  of  18,0^  peraona  between  I960  atul  1970. 
That  amounted  to  10.1%  of  the  I960  population  of  the  aeven  county  area  while 
the  atate  lost  6.6%  to  other  statea  or  other  countriea.    Thia  is  eapecially  „ 
at^riking  In  light  of  the  fact  that  th^  poptllation  of  the  area  ahowed  a  net 
d€u:reaae  of  only  3640  in  the  aame  decade.    The  difference^  obvioualy  ia  In  (he 
fact  that  the  birth  ^Bte  exceedednet  migration  and  death  ratea. 

Chice  again  within  -area  differedcea  provide  intereating  inaigfhta  into 
the  t:rend9  existing  in  the  population  character i at ic a  of  AreaT  XIII. 
Fottavattamie  County  enjoyed  a  population  growth  while  all  other  countiea 
declined  in  the  decade  between  I960  and  1970.    Pottawattamie  gained  3889 
persona.    Caaa  decreaaed  by  912  peraona,  and  Fremont  had  a  net  losa  of  1000 
peraona\  Harriaon  ^loat  1360;  Mllla  loat  1444;  Page  lost  2^16,  and  Shelby 
sufferedXa  net  loaa  of  297  peraona  in  the  aame  ten  year  period.    There, ia 
no  queat^n  that  there  ia  a  jtrend  for  rural  countiea  to  loat  population 
while  those  countiea  which  have  larger  connnunitiea  tend  to  increase  in 
populations  .  . 

The  factor  of  out-migration  by  countiea  if  further  aubatantiation  of 
thia  phenomenon.    Pottawattamie  County,  the  urban  center  for  Area^XIII,  had 
an  out-migration  of  only  8.2%»  while  the  other  counties,  all  of  which  are 
baaically  rural,  had  loaaea  due  to  migration  in  exceaa  of  9.7%. 

\  *  ' 

The  area  total  migration  ia  based  on  the  addition  of  t^e  county 
migration  figured    Aa  such,  it  would  yield  a  higher  number  than  is  the 
actual  migration \put  of  the  area.    There  is  a  aubatantial  movement  within 
Area  XIII,  and  the  acope  and  nature^of  auch  intra-area  migration  i a  beyond 
the  reaourcea  of  thia  atudy.    Howeve&r,  there  ia  undoubtedly  a  tendency  for 
movement  out  of  Area  XIIL.    Many  of  Jbhe  other  population  character iatica  of 
Area  XIII  are  somewhat  almilar  to  ttie  State  of  Iowa  aa  a  whole.    There  ia, 
therefore,  reaaon  to  believe  that  thia  tendency  to  resemble  the  reat  of 
the  atate  exlats  in  the  phenomenon  of  migration  as  well. 

Within  tbe  State  of  Iowa,  there  ia  a  difference ^ong  (he  15  merged 
areaa  concerning  population  atatiatics.    The  ^ame  statistical  limitationa 
conceding  migration  exiat  in  other  area  data  aa  exlat  in  the  Area  XIII 
totala;    intra**area  migration  haa  not  been  accQunted  for.    However,  a  ten- 
tative compariaon  among  merged  areaa  ia  poaaible  aince  the  error  ia  the 
same,   most  ^likely  in  the  same  direction,  in  eachr  of  the  fifteen  areaa. 

. 

Areaa  IX  and  X  ahow  poaitive  migration  tendenciea;  the  others  exhibit 
/out -migration  between  I960  and  1970*  /  . 

Net  population  change  for  each  area,  labeled  VPopylation  Difference" 
-^on  Table  XI,  ahowa  that  Areaa  I,  VI,  VII,  IX^  X,  XI,  aid  XVI  jBKperienced 
a  population  increaae,  while  the  others  loat  population  between  I960  and 
1970.    The  loaaea  were  most  pronounced  in  Areaa  XIV  and  XV,  where  10.6% 
and  8.0%  reapectively,  wetre  lost.    Areaa  IX'  and  X  ahowed  population  increaaea 
of  12,2%  and  14.5%  reapectively. 
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It  may  ,be  of  some  interest  to  look^at  Area  XIV  1%/regard^  %6  total 
population^  eepeclally  ae       relates  to  the  phenomenon  of  migration*  The 
Iowa  Development  Commleelon^  euggeste  that  migration  can  be  eetimated  by 
eubttacting  births  and  adding  deaths  to  net  population  change*    The  resul- 
tant number  represents  migration,  positive  or  negative^  in,  relation  to  a 
given  area*    Table  X  displays  this  factor  for  Area  XIV* 

The  moot    Important  disclosure  of  this  'table  is  that  Area  XIV  suffered 
an  approKimate  net  out^igr^tion  of  9,105  persona  between  I960  and  1970*^ 
That  amounted  to  10.9%  ^f  the  196(rpopulation  of  the  eight  county  area  ^ile 
the  sf^e  lost  6*6%  toother  states  or  other  countries*  ^ 

'  The  factor  of  out-migration  by  counties  is  further  substantiation  of 
this  phenomenon*^'  Union  county,  the  urban  center  for  Area  XIVj^  had  ■ 
out-migration  of  only  2*9%  while  Ringgold,  Adair  and  Adams  counties  al^of 
vjhich  are  largely  rural,  had  losses  due  to  migiration  in  excess  of  16*1%* 

The  area  total  migration  is^based  on  the  addition  of  the  county 
migration  figures*    As  such,  it  would  yield  a  hi^er  number  than  Is  tho 
actual  migration  out  of  the  area*    There  is  a  substantial  movemait  within 
Area  XIV,  and  the  3co|>e  and  nature  of  such  intra-area  migration  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  this  study*    Howeverp  there  is  undqubt^iy'  a  tendency  for 
movement  out  of  Atea  XIV*    Many  of  the  other  population  ch^ractecistica  of 
Area  XIV  are  very  similar  to  the  Stajte  of  Iowa  as  a  whole*    There  is,  there- 
fore, reason  to  believe  that  this  tendency  to  resemble  the  rest  of  the  state 
exists  in  the* phenomenon  of  migci^tion  as  well*  ^ 

Within  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  a  difference  among  the  15  merged 
areas  concerning  population  statistics*    The  same  statistical  limitations 
concerning  migration  exist  in  other  area  data  as  exist  in  the  Area  XIV 
totals;  , intra-area  migration  has  not  been  accounted  for*    However,  a  ten- 
tative comparison  among  merged  areas  is  possible  since  the  error  is  the 
same,  most  likely  in  the  same  direction,  In'^each  of  the  fifteen  areas* 

Areas  IX  and  X  show  positive  migration  tendencies;    the  others  exhibit 
out-migration  between  1960  alod  1970*  ,  , 

Net  population  change  for  each  area^  labeled  "Population  Difference** 
on  Table  XI,  shows  that  ^reas  I*  VX^  VII,  IX,  X,  XI  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  increase,  wt^^^e  the  others  lost  population  between  1960  and 
1970*    The  losses  were  most  pronounced  In  Areas  XIV  and  XV,  where  10*6% 
and  8^*0%  respectively^  wei^e  lost*    Areas  IX  and  X  showed  population  increases 
of  12*^0  and  14*5%  respectively*  ^ 

The  trend  from  rural  to  urban  Is  general ij^ttue^ state-wide*  According 
to  the  towa  Development  Commission  ^»  in  1950  47*7%  of  the  population  of 
Iowa  was  ''urban;"  in  1960  33.0%  of  lowans  were  in  that  category;  and  in  1970, 
57.2%  of  Iowa  residents  wetje  "urban."    Incidentally, .  in  1900s  25*6%  of 
lowans  were  urban*    The  lo^a  Development  Coimnlesion  states  furth<sr  that 
the^"urban  fringe"  Experienced  a  39*9%  population  increase,  idiile  rural 
non-farm  areas  iruffered  an' 8*5%  decline* 
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Bubtr&tlng  births  and  adding  deaths  to  net  population  change*    The  resul- 
tant number  represents  migration,  positive  or  negative,  In  relation  t  :>  a 
given  area*    Table  X  displays  this  factor  for  Area  XV* 

Tt^  most  important  disclosure  of  this  tftble  19  that  Area  ?CV  suffered 
an  approximate  net  6ut:-mlg^atlon  of  18,232  persons  betireen  ISfO  and  1970* 
That  amounted  to  of  the  1960  population  of  the  teh  cottnty  area  while 

the  s^ate  lost  6*6%  to  other^tates  or  other  countrieSo    This  is  especially 
striking  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  area  showed  a  net 
(3(f crease  of  only  8*0%  In  the  same  decade*    ihe  difference  obviously  Is 'In 
the  fact  that  the  birth  .rate  exceeded  net  migration  and  death  rates* 

Once  again,  wlthln-area  differences  provide  Intereotlng  Insights  Into 
the  trends  existing  In  the  population  characterletlcs  of  Area  SV*    None  of 
the  counties  enjoyed  a  population  growth  end  the  more  rural  counties  de- 
clined most  significantly  decade  between  1960  and  197Q*    There  Is  no  question 
that  there  Is  a  trend  for  rural  counties  to  lose  population  while  those 
counties  which  have  larger  communities  tepd  to  Increase  In  population,  or 
at  least  to  lose  fewer,  ,  '  ^  ^.^...-^s^ 

The  Urban  centers^  for  Area  XV  h^  an  out-nilgration  of  less  than  9%, 
\^lle  the  rural  counties  had  losses  due  xo  migration  In  eAcceas  of  10%* 

The  area  total  mlgratlon'^ls  b'ased*  on  the^addltlon'o£  the  bounty 
migration  flgur^^^As  such.  It  would  yield  a  higher 'number  than  is  the  , 
actual  mj.gr3tloiiWt  of  the  ^  area.    There  is  a  substantial  loovemeilt  within 
Area  XV^  and  the  scope  and  nature  of  such  intr4-area  migration  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  this  atudy*    However^  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  for 
movement  out  of  Area  XV*    Man^^/Cft  the"??ther  population  characteristics  of 
Area  XV  are  very  similar  to  the  State  of  Iowa  as  a  whole*    There  is^  there*- 
fore,  reason  to  believe  that  this  tendency  ta  resemble  the  rest  of  the  etate 
exists  In  the  phgfi^enon  of  migration  as  well. 

Within  the  State  of  lowa^  there  is  a  difference  among  the  IS  merged 
areas  concerning  population  statistics*    The  same  statistical  limitations 
concerning  migration  exist  Irx  other  area  data  as  exist  in  the  Area  XV 
totals;  Intra^area  migration  has  not  been  accounted  for*    However,  a  ten^ 
tatlve  comparison  among  merged  areas  is  possible  since  the  error  is  the 
same,  most  likely  in  the  same  direction,  in  each  of  the  fifteen  areas* 

&   :  , 

Areas  IX  ane  X  show  positive  migration  tendencies;  the  others  exhibit 
out -migration  between  1960  and  1970* 

'  ■  * 

Net  populatiop  change  for  each  area,  Idbeled  '^Population  Difference" 
on  Table  XI,  shows  the  Areas  I,- VI,  VII,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  increase,  while  the  others  lost>|>opulatlai  between  %96d  and 
1970,    The  losses  were  most  pronounced  in  Areas  XIV  and  XV,,  where  10*6% 
and* 8,0%  respectively,  were  lost*    Areas  IX  and  X  showed  population  in* 
creases  of  12*2%  and  14,5%  respectively*    ,  ' 

The  trend  from  rural  to  urban  ^s  generally  true  state-wide*  According 
to  the  Iowa  Development  Commission    ,  in  1950,  47,7%  of  the  population  of  - 
Iowa  has  ^rban";  In  1960  53,0%  of  lowans  were  in  that  category;  and  in  1970, 
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The  most  important  disclosure  of  this  table  is  that  Area  XVI  suffered 
an  approximate  net  out-migration  of  6,455  persons  between  1960  and  1970- 
That  amounted  to  5«5%.of  the  1^60  population  of  tl^e  four  county  area  while  . 
the  state  lost  6,6%  to  other  ptates  or  other  countries*    Hiis  is  especially 
striking  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  population  .of  the  area  showed  a  net 
increase  of  1*3%  in  the  same  decade*    The  difference  obviously  is  in  the 
fa^t  that  the  birth  rate  exceeded  net  migration  and  death  rates* 

n    Once  again,  within*area  differences  provide  interesting  insights  into 
the  trends  existing  "in  the  population  characteristics  of  Area  JJVl*  I^o 
dojBnties  enjoyed  a  population  growth  while  two  countles^ec lined  in  populatJLon 
in  the  decade  between  1960  aiid  1970,  etc*    Th^re  is  little  question  that  there 
is  a  trend  for  rural  counties  to  lose  population  while  those  ^bounties  which 
have  larger  communities  tend  to  increase  in  population* 

The  area  total  migration  is  based  on  the  addition  of  the  county 
migration  figures*    As  such,  it  would  yield  a  higher  number  than  is  the 
actual  migration  out  of  the  area*    There  is  a  substantial  movement  within 
A^ea  XVIyv^and  the  scope  and  nature  of  such  intra-area  migration  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  this  study.    However,  there  is  undcnibJt^ly  a  tendency  for 
movement  out;  of  Area  XVI.  \ 


Within  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  a  difference  among  the  15  m^ged 
areas  concerning  population  statistics.    The  same  statistical  limitations 
concerning  migration  exist  in  other  area  data  as  exist  in  the  Area  XVI 
totals;  intra-area  miration:  has  not  been  accoiycited  for.    However,  a  ten- 
tative comparison  among  merged  areas  is  possible  since  the  error  is  the 
seme,  most  likely  In  the  same,  direction,  in  each  of  the  fifteen  area^* 

Areas  IX  and  X  show  positive  migration  tendencies;  the  others  exhibit 
out*iHigration  between  1960  ^nd  1970* 

Net  population  change  for  each  area,  labeled  "Population  Dif^rence" 
on  rcable  3CI,  shows  ,that  Areas  I,  VI,  VII,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XVI  experienced 
a  population  Increase,  while  t^e  others  lost  pojpulation  between  1960  and 
1970*    The  losses  were  most  pronounced  in  Areas  XIV  find  XV,  whfere  10,6% 
and  8,0%  respectively^  were  lost*.    Areas  IX  and  X  showed  population  in- 
creases of  12.2%  and  14, 57^  respectively. 

Hie  trend  from  rural  to  urban  is  generally  truft.  3t-ate-wide»  Ac/2ord- 
ing  to  the  low^^evelopment  Commission,  iji  1950  45.7%  of  the  populiat^on 
of  Iowa  was  ''U*ban'';  in  I960  53*0%  of  lowans  were  in  that  categfj^ry;  and 
in  1970,  57.2%  el  Iowa  residents  were  %rban."    Incidentally,  in  1900^ 
25.6%  of  lowans  were  urban.    The  Iowa  Development^  Commission  states  further 
^hat  the  %rban  fringe**  experienced  a  39,9%  population  increase,  while 
rural  non-farm  areas  suffered  an  8.57*  decline. 
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POPULATION  SIMHA 
1970 


TATE  TOTALS 
960 


TABLE  XI 


POPULATION 
1970 

> 

POPULATION 
1960 

POPULATION 
DIFmiENCE 

POPULATION 
%  CHANGE 

MIGRATION 

MIGRATION  % 

AREA 

1 

220,020 

'  214,475  '* 

+  5,W 

+  2.6 

-  17,801 

-  8.3 

AREA 

2 

130,896 

138,473 

'   -  7,5)7 

-  5.5 

»  16,989 

.  -12.3 

AREA 

3 

81,264 

85,999 

-  4,735 

-  5.5 

-  11,448 

-13,3 

AREA 

4 

84,-682 

88,345 

-  3,663 

-  4.1 

-  11,352 

-12.8 

AREA 

5 

172,613- 

183,117 

-10,592 

-  5.8 

-  22,497 

-12.3 

AREA 

6 

116,393 

115,362 

+  1,031 

+  0.9 

-  6,317 

-  '5.5 

AREA 

7 

228,618 

218,895 

^+  9,723 

+  4.4  , 

-  15,675 

•i 

-  7.2 

AREA 

9 

268,138 

239,011 

'+29*127 

+12.2 

+  858 

+  0.4 

AREA 

10 

330,134 

288,270 

+41,864 

+14.5 

-P  2,683 

+  0.9 

AREA 

11 

546,956 

510,051 

+36,905 

+  7.2 

-  14,498 

-  2.8 

ABM 

12 

184,672 

193 , 107 

-  8,435 

-'4.4  , 

-  24,120 

-12.5 

AREA 

13 

175,161 

178,801 

-  3,640 

-'2.0 

=  18,048 

-lo.i 

AREA 

14 

74,628 

83,499 

-  8,871 

-10.6 

-  9,105 

-10.9 

AREA 

15 

153,825 

* 

167,216 

-13,391 

-  8.0 

-  18,232 

-10.9 

AREA 

16 

118.774 

117,289 

+  1.485 

+  1.3 

-  6,455 

-  5.5 

*  STATE  TOTAL  2,825,041 

2,757,537 

^7,504  , 

+  2.4 

-182,927 

-  6.6 

*  NOTE: 

Sum 
One 

of  the  columna 
area  school. 

will  not  equal^ 

^||te  totals  since 

sotne  counties 

were  credited 

to 

more  than 

"urban;",  in  I960  53.0%  of  lowans  were  in  that  category;  and  in  1970,  57,22. 
of  Iowa  residents  were  "urban."    Incidentally,  in  1900,  25.6%  of  lowans  were 
urban.    The  Iowa  Development  Commission  states  further  tha&  the  **urban 
fringe**  experienced  a  3^.9%  population  increase,  while  rural  non-^farm 
areas 'suffered  an  8.5%  decline.^  ^ 

A  considerab^le  amount  of  pertinent  data  is  available  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction's  Population  Needs  Profile,  and  is  ex- 
cerpted in  Table  XII.    Some  of  the  salient  factors^pertaining  to  Area  I 
include  the  following:    There  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  persons  from 
minority  ethnic  groups;  only  one-^tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  population^ 
in  Ajcea  I  was  black,  and  ^^Kjb  percentage  of  Spanish  Americans  and  other 
minority  races  was  insign^icant.     For  this  reason  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
Area  I  would  provide  sp^ial  programming  of  any  magnttude^  lor  members  of 
minority  groups;  the  numbers  are  so  loi^  chat  it  would  be  difficult  to  Justify 
special  programs  for  such  persons.     The  need  for  special  programs  for  such 
minority  group  members  is  nonetheless  real,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Northeast  Iowa  Vocational  Technical  School  will  draw  heavily  fr^om  these  f 
groups  without  such  programming.     It  is  more  likely  chat  the  students  will 
seek  their  education  in  neighboring  instituCions  where  Che  percentages  of 
minorities  are  substantially  higher  and  where  special  programming  might 
exist. 

There  was,  amotig  the  counties  which  comprise  Area  I,  a  wide  variance 
in  both  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  iiw  the  median 
family  income  in  1969  dollars.     Dubuque  county,  for  example,  had  the  highest 
median  family  income  (slightly  more  than  $10,000)  and  the  lowest  percentage 
of  families  below  the  poverty  level  (7.6%)  in  Are^  I.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  median  family  income  in  Allamakee  county  was  $6,697,  and  16.5%  of  the 
families  in.Howard  county  were  below  the^poverty  level  established  by  the 
f edera 1  gover nmen  t . 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  4,166  Vietnam  veterans  in  Area  I 
as  of  the  Aprils  197(P  census. 

The  reader's  attencion  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  2433 
persons  16-21  not  employed  or  in  school  in  1970. 

These  last  three  groups,  persons  below  poverty  level,  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  unanployed  youth,  might  serve  as  target  groups  for  the  area  school  through 
increased  admissions  efforts  in  regard  to  these  groups  and  through  the  pro* 
vision  of  special  programming  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  persons. 
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wao  **urban;**  in  1960  53.0%  of  lowand  uere  in  that  category;  and  in  1970 « 
57.2%  of  lowd  reoidentd  were  *'urban.'*    Incidentally^  in  1900^  25.6%  of 
lowans  were  urban.    The  lova  Development  Commiasion  states  further  that 
the  *'urban  fringe**  experienced  a  39.9%  population  increase^  while  rural 
non^farm  areas  suffered  an  8.5%  decline.         .  ^ 

A  considerable  aiQOunt  of  pertinent  data  is  available  fro3o  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction's  Population  Needs  Profile^  and  is  ^ 
excerpted  in  Table  XII.    Some  of  the  sali^t  factors  pertaining  to  Ar^ 
II  include  the  following:    lliere  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  persons  froB 
minority  ethnic  groups;  less  than  one  percent  of  the  population  in  Area  II 
waa  blacky  and  the  percentage  of  Spanish  Americans  and  other  minority  races 
"v^fi  insignificant.    For  this  reason  it  la  highly  unlikely  that  Area  II  would 
provide  special  programming  of  any  magnitude  for  members  of  minority  groups; 
the  numbers  are  so  lou  that  it  ^lofTld  be  difficult  to  Justify  special  pro* 
grams  for  spch  persons.    The  need  for  special  programs  for  such  minority 
group  members  is  nonetheless  real^  and  It  is  unlikely  that  the  North  Iowa 
Area  Connminity  College  will  draw  heavily  from  these  groups  without  such 
progransning.    It  is  more  likely  that  thp  students  will  seek  their  education 
in  institutions  where  the  percentages  of  minorities  are  substantially  highr 
er'  and  ^ere  special'  programming  might  exist. 

There  vas^  among  the  counties  which  comprise  Area^II^  a  wide  variatice 
in  both  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  and       the  '  i 
mediajf  family  income  in  1969  dollars.    Cerro  Gordo  county^  for  escample^  \ 
had  the  highest  median  family  income  (nearly  $9200).    Thef  lowest  percentage 
of  families  below  the  poverty  level  (5.8%)  in  Area  II  was  in  Winnebago  ^ 
county.    On  the  other  hand«  the  median  family  income  in  Franklin^ ^Mltchell^ 
and  Hancock  counties  wa^  below  $7750  and  10%  of  the  families  in  Floyd  county 
were  belov  the  poverty  level  establiahed  by  the  federal  governmani:. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  ware  2153  Vietnam  veterans  in  Area  II 
as  of  the  April>  1970  census.  ^ 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  1680 
persons  16*21  not  employed  or  in  school  in  1970. 

These  last  ^hree  groups^  pardons  J^^elow.  poverty  levels  Vietnam  veterans^ 
and  unemployed  youths  might  serve  as  target  groups  for  the  area  school  ^ 
through  inci:^ased  admissions  efforts  in  regard  to  these  groups  and  through 
the  prjQvision  of  special  programming  to  loeet  the  needs  of  these  persotfe. 
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%rban";  in  i960  53,0&  of  lowone  wre  in  that  category;  and  in  1970»  57.2% 
of  lofwa  realdent£)  were  ^Sirban/'    Incidentally^  in  1900»  25.6%  of  lovnas  were 
urban.    The  Iowa  Development  CooiDlflalon  otates  further  that  the  "urban 
fringe^  eKperlenced  a  39.9%  population  Increaae,  while  rural  non^fsirm 
areas  suffered  an  8.5%  dedllne.  / 

A.  considerable  amount  of  pertinent  data  Is  available  from  pie'  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction's  Population  Keeds  Profile,  an^  Is  ercerpted 
In  Table  XII.    Some  of  the  salient  factors  pertaining  to  Area  III  Include 
the  following:    There  whs  a  very  small  percentage  of  persons  from  minority  ^ 
ethnic  groups;  £w  persons  In  Area  III  were  blacky  and  ^he  percentage  of 
Spanish  Americans  and  other  minority  racea  was  Insignificant.    For  this 
reason  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  Area  III  would  provide  special  pro- 
granmlng  of  any  magnitude  for  meou>er8  of  minority  groups;  Che  numtbers 
are  do  low  that  It  would  be  difficult  Co  juatlfy  special  progrcans  for 
such^persond.    The  need  for  special  programs  for  such  mlnotlCy^group 
members  U  nonetheless  real^^and  It  la  unlikely  chat  the  lo^  Lakes 
CcniMunlty  College  will  draw  heavily  from  these  groups  without  such  pro- 
granatilng.    It  Is  more  llkefLy  that  the  students  will  seek  their  education 
la  neighboring  instltutlono  where  the  percentages  of  mlnorlCieo  are 
eubstantlally  higher  and  where  special  progranmilng  might  ezlst. 

There  was,  among  thfe  counties  «bich  cOTq>rlse  Area  III^  a  moderate 
Variance  in  both  the  percentage  of  families  below > Che  poverty  level  and 
the  median  family  income  in  1969  dollars.   'Clay  County,  for  escample^ 
had  the  highest  median  family  income  (slightly  more  than  $8600  and  the 
lowest  percentage  of  families  below  Che  poverty  level  9.0%^  in  Area  III.  ^ 
On  Che  other  hands  ^he  median  family  Income  in  Palo  Alto  County  was 
$7721,  and.  13.6%  of  the  families  in  Chat  county  were  belo^  the  poverty 
level  established  by  Che  federal  govemmenC. 

IC  should.be  noted  Choc  Chare  were  1295  Vietnam  veterans  in  Area  III  as 
of*the  Api^ll,  1970  census. 

reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  facC  that  there  were  989 
persons  16-21  not  e!H)loyed  or  in  school  in  1970. 

These  last  three  groupe»  persons  below  i^pverCy  level,  TleCn^  veterans, 
^and  unemt>loyed  youth,  might  serv6j  as  target  groups  for  the  area  school 
through  Increased  admissions  efforts  in  regai^  to  these  groups  and  through 
the  provision  of  special  programming  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  person. 
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"urban;"  In  I960  53.0%  of  lowans  were  In  that  category;  and  In  1970,  57.2% 
of  Iowa  residents  were  "urban."    Incidentally,  in  1900,  25.6%  of  Xo^i^s  were 
urban.    The  Iowa  Development  Commission  states' further  th^  the  "urban 
fringe"  experienced  a  39.9%  population  increase,  while  rural  non-fafim 
areas  sdiffered  an  8.5%  decline.  - 

A  considerable^^amount  o^pertine^  data  t$  available  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction'a  Population  Heeds  Profile,  and  is  esccerpted 
in  Table  XII,    Some  of  the  salient  factors  pertaining  to  Area  IV  include 
the  following^    There  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  persons  from  miiiority  ' 
ethnic  groupis.    For  this  reason  it  is  highly  unlifjcely  that  Area  IV  wcmld 
provide  special  progranming  of  any  magnitude  for  members  of  minority  groups; 
the  numbers  are  so  low  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  special  pro* 
grams  for  such  persona.    The  nfed  for  special  programs  for  such  minority 
group  members  is  nonetheless  real,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  N^orthwest 
Iowa  Vocational  School  will  draw  heavily  fi^opi  thege  groups  without  such 
prograooning.    It  is  more  likely  that  the  students  will  seek  their 
education  in  neighboring  institutions  where  the  percentages  of  minorities 
are  substantially  higher  and  where  special  programming  might  exist.  . 

There  was,  among  the  counties  which  comprise  Area  IV^  a  small  variance 
in  both  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  in  the  median 
family  income  in  1969 -dollars.    Sioiiix  County,  for  eipaiople,  had  the  highest 
median  family  income  (slightly  more  than^  $7600)^  but  the  highest  percentage 
of  families  below  the  poverty  level  (12.6%)  in  Area^  IV, 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  1210  Vi^&foa  veterans  in  Area  IV 
as  of  the  April,  1970  census.  .  ^ 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed -to  the  fact  that  there  were  610 
persons  16-21  not  employed'^or  in  school  in  1970. 

These  last  three  groups,  persons  below  poverty  level,  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  unemployed  youth,  might  serve  as  target 'groups  for  the  area  school  through 
increased  admissions  efforts  in  regard  to  these  groups  and  through  the  pro- 
vision of  special  prt^graimziing  t6  meet  the  needs  of  these  persons. 
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'*urban;"  in  1960  33.0%  of  lowans  vcre  in  that  category;  and  In  1970,  57.2% 
of  Io«a  residents  wrre  *Ntrban."    Incldetieally»  In  1900p  25. 6X  of  lowano  were 
urban.    The  lows  Development  Cosmtsslon  states  further  that  the  "urhoni 
fringe"  experienced  a  39.9%  population  Increase^  uhlle  rural  noD*farm 
areaa  suffered  and  8.5%  decline. 

I 

A  considerable  amount  of  pertlnedt  data  la  Available  £rom  the  State 
Department  of  labile  Instruction's  Population  Needs  Profile,  and  Is  excerpted 
In  Table  XII.    Some  p€  the  salient  factora  pertaining  to  Area  V  Include 
the  following:    There  me  a  very  amall  percentage  of  perdons  from  iiilno;rlty 
ethnic  groups.    For  this  reaeon  It  vas  highly  unlikely  that  Area  V  vould 
provide  special  prograamlng  of  any  magnitude  for  maoberD  of  minority  groupo; 
the  numbers  were  so  lov  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  Juotlfy  special  pro- 
grams for  such  person^.    The  need  for  special  programs  for  such  inlnorlty 
group  members  Is  nonetheless  real»  and  because  Area  V  does  enroll 
substantial  numbers  of  Blacks  from  outside  the  Area-»  such  prograsmlng  lo 
quite  necessary.    Without  lt»  minority  students  might  seek  their  education 
In. neighboring  inatitutlona  where  the  percentages  of  minorities  are  sub' 
stantially  higher  and  ^ere  special  progranmiing  might  exl£it. 

There  wa3»  among-the  counties  which  cozaprlse  Area      a  wide  variance 
in  both  the  percentage  o£  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  in  the  median 
family  income  in  1969^  dollars.    Webster  County^  for  ^ample»  had  the  higihest 
median  family  income  (slightly  more  than  $9^100  and  the  loweat  percentage 
of  families  below  %he  poverty  level  7.8%)  in  Area  V.    On  the  other  hand» 
the^^dian  f^lly  Income  in  Pocahontas  County  ims  $7^686  and  11.4%  of  the 
families  in  Calhoun  County  were  balo^  the  poverty  lovel  established  by  the 
federal  government.  ' 

%t  should  be  noted  that  diera  ware  2^807  Vietnam  veterans  stn  Area  V 
as  of  the  Aprils  1970  census.  ^ 

The  reader^  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  2^145 
persona  16-21  not  employed  or  in  school  in  1970.  ^ 

These  last  three  groups »  persons  belo^  poverty  levels  Vietnam  veterans » 
and  unanployed  youth^  mlgiht  serve  ns  tajrget  groups  for  the  area  school 
through^  iricreaaed  admissions  efforts  in  regard  to  these  groups  and  through 
the  provision  of  special  programming  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  persona. 
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"urban;**  in  1960  53. OS    of  lowatos  were  in  that  category;  and  in  1970 
57.2%  of  Iowa  redidento  Were  "u^b^**.    Incidentally^  in  1900^  25.6%  of 
lovans  were  irban.    The  Iowa  Development  Conaaieeion  etatee  further  that 
the  'Virban  fringe'*  odEperienced  a  39.9%  population  increase^  while  rural 
non*farm  areas  suffered  an  8.5%  decline. 

A  considerable  amount  of  pertinent  data  ia  available  from  the  State 
Departioent  of  Public  Inatruction^s  Population  He^a  Profile^  and  ie 
excerpted  in  Table  XII.    Some  of  the  ealient  factors  pertaining  to  Area 
-VI  include  the  folloorlng:    There  was  a  very  amali  percentage  of  peraona 
from  minority-  ethnic  groups.    Only  0.4%  of  the  population  in  Area  VI  was 
Blacky  and  the  percentage  of  Spanish  Atnericano  and  other  minority  races 
was  Insignificant  of  course^  there  are  a  number  of  American  Indiana  in 
T^ma^Connty  alnce  the  numbers  are  quite  small  it  is  unlikely  that  Area 
^VI  Dfftnild  provide  special  programming  of  any  magnitudje  for  members  of 
minority  groups;  it  would  be  difficult  to  Justify  financially^  special 
progrdmo  for  such  persons.    The  need  fo^  special  programs  for  such  minor^ 
ity  group  members  is  nonetheless  real»  and  itr  is  not  probate  that  the^ 
lam  Valley  Conmamity  College  District  will  otav  heavily  from  these 
groups  without  such  programmitig.    It  is  morel  likdy  that  the  students 
seek*  their  education  in  neighboring  institutions  where  the  percentage 
of  ^mixiorities  are  substantially  higher  and  where  special  progrenming  * 
might  exist. 

There  was»  among  the  counties  which  comprise  Area  VI»  a  wide  variance 
in  both  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  in  the 
median  family  income  in  1969  dollars.    Miarshall  County^  for  esample^  Had 
the  highest  median  family  ^incomc^  (nearly  more  than  $9700  and  the  lowest 
percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  6.4%)  in  Area  VI.    On  the 
othet  hand»  the  median  family  income  in  Tama  bounty  was  $8046^  and  10.5% 
of  the  families  in  that  co^^^  were  below  the  poverty  level  established 
by  the  federal  government. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  1966  Vietnam  veterans  in  Area  VI 
as  of  the  Aprils  1970  census. 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  1273 
persons  16*21  not  emj^loyed  or  in  school  in  1970. 

^    These  last  three  groups^  persons  below  poverty  levels  VieiWmi  veterans 
and  unemployed  youths  might  serve  is  target  groups  for  the  area  school 
through  increased  admissions  effor<:s  in  regard  to  ^these  groups  and  through 
the  provision  of  special  progransning  to  me^t  the  needs  of  these  pe^ons. 
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''urban;**  in  1960  53.0%  o£  lomna  wore  in  th^  citagory;  md  in  1970,  ^ 
57.2%  oi  lom  roeldento  vere  **url>aii.**  -  Incidentally    In  1900,  25.6%  of 
lovans  were  urban.    'The  Iowa  Developsient  Gomalfldlon  dtates  further  that 
the  **urbQii  fringe"  experienced- a  39.9%  population  Increase,  while  rural 
non-form  aroas  buffered  an  8.5%  decline.  ^ 

A  conalderable  oatount  of  pertlnoK  data  to  available  from  the  State 
Departntent  of  Public  Indtructlon'o  Population  Neede  Profile,  and  Is 
excerpted  In  Table  ^I.    Some  of  the  salient  factors  pertaining  to  Area 
VII  include'^e  following;    There  yf^B  a  very  email  percentage  of  persons 
from  minority  ethnic  groupD;    Only  3*2%  o£  the  population  in  Area  VII 
was  blapk^  and  the  percentage  pf  Spanish  American  and  otha:  minority 
r&ces  was  insignificant.    For  this  reason  it  le  hif^ly  unlikely  that 
Area  VII  would  provide  special  programming  of  any  magnitude  for  member  of 
minority  groups     except  perhaps  for  Blacks;  the  numbers  are  so  low  that  It 
would    be  difficult  to  justify  special  programs  ^r  such  persons*  The 
need  for  special  programs  for  minority  group  membero  is  nonetheless  real, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  Bawkeye  Inotltute  of  Technology  could  draw 
heavily  from  these  groupD  with  such  prograomtlng.     It  is  more  likely  that 
the  students  will  seek  their  education  in  neighboring  institutions 
where  the  percentages  of 'minorities  are  substantially  higher  and  where 
special  programming  might  exist. 

There  was,  among  the  cDuntles  which  comprise  Area  VII,  a  wide  variance 
in  both  the  percentage  pf  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  in  the 
median  family  Income  in  1969  dollars.    Blackhawk  county,  for  exaiiq)le,  had 
the  highest  median  family  Income  (slightly  more  than  $10,000  but  the 
lowest  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  5.8%)  in  Area  VII 
was  In  Grundy  county.    On  the  other  hand»  the  median  family  Income  in 
Butler  county  was  $7665^  and  12.6%  of  the  families  In  Buchanan  county  were 
below  the  poverty  level  established  by  the  federal  government. 

It  ehould  be  noted  that  there  were  4350  Vietnam  veterans  in  Area  VII 
as  of  the  April,  1970  census. 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  tp  the  fact  that  there  were 
3098  persons  16-21  not  employed^or  in  school  in  J970- 

These  last  three  groups,  persons  below  poverty  level,  Vietnam 
veterans,  and  unemployed  youth,  might  serve  as  target  groups  for  the 
area  school  through  Increased  admissions  efforts  In  regard  to  these  groups 
add  through  the  provision  <»f  special  programming  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
persons. 
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'*urbQn;"  In  I960  53.0%  of  lowanfl  were  In  that  category;  and  In  1970»  57.2% 
of  Iowa  residents  were  "urban.**    Incidentally^  in  1900»  25.6%  of  lo^ans  Here 
urban.  *  The  lova.  Development  ComnLlaslon  atat^a  further  that  the  '\irbian 
fringe**  experienced  a  39.9%  population  Increase*  while  rural  non-farm 
areas  suffered  an  8.5%  decline. 

A  considerable  amount  of  pertinent  data  la  available  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public.  Instruction* s  Population  Needs  Profile*  and  Is  excerpted 
In  Table  XII.    Some  of  the  salient  factors  pertaining  to, Area  IX  include 
the  following:    There  was  ft  very  small  percentage  of  persons  frem  minority 
ethnic  groups;    Only  1.7%  of  the  population  In  Area  IX  was  black^^-^fp!  the 
percentage  of  Spanish  i^rlcans  an4  other  minority  races  was  Ins ignlf leant. 
For  this  reason  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  Eastern  Iowa  Conanunlty  Coll<tge 
would  provide  special  progifammlng  of  any^  magnitude  for  members  of  minority 
groups;  the  numbers  are  so  low  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  Juatlfy  special 
programs  for  such  persons.    The  need  for  special  programs  for  such  minority  . 
Sf^p  members  Is  nonetheless  real»  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  The  Eastern 
Iowa  Coimmmlty  College  vlll  draw  heavily  from' these  groups  without  such 
programming.    It  Is  more  likely  that  the  students  will  seek  their  educa- 
tion In  Institutions  where  the  percentages  of  minorities  are  substantially 
higher  and  where  special  programming  mlgjht  exist. 

There  w^s»  among  the  coj^tles  which  comprise  Area  IX»  a  wide  variance 
In  both  the  percentage  of  f^Elles  below  the  poverty  level  and  In  the  median 
family  Income  In  1969  dollars.    Scott  Countyv  for  asample,  had  the  highest 
median  family  Income  (about  $10,774)  In  krea  JX.    On  the  other  hand»  the 
median  family  Income  In  Jackson  County  was  $8»215»  and  12.7%  of  the  families 
Jackson  County. were  below  the  poverty  level  established  by  the  federal 
government. 

/ 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  6»263  Vietnam  veterans  In  Area  DC 
as  of  the  April,  1970  census. 

The  reader's  attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  3*7^2 
persons  16*21  not  employed  or  In  school  In  1970.  ^ 

These  last  three  groups,  persons  below  poverty  levels  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  unemployed  youths  might  serve  as  target  groups  for  the  area  school 
through  Increased  admissions  efforts  i^  regard  to  these  groups  and  .through 
the  provision  of  special  programming  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  pernons. 
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is  jf^naigaificant.    For  thia  reaaon  it  ie  highly  ynlikely  that  Area  X  ^uld 
provide  apecial  progratmning  of  any  magnitude  ^r  members  of  mlnorilfy  groups; 
the  numbers  are  ao  low  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  Juatify  special  pro*- 
gi-ania  for  auch  peraona.    The  need  for  special  programa  for  'aiich  minority 
group  niemberd  la  nonetheless  real,  and  it  la  unlikely  that  l^rkwood 
Community  College  will  draw  heavily  from  theae  groups  without  such 
programming.  * 

There  ia»  among  the  counties  which  compriae  Area  X»^a  vide  variance 
in^both  the  percentage  of  familiea  below  the  poverty  level  and  in  the  obsdian 
family  income  in  1969  dollara.    Linn  County^  for  example,  haa  the  highest 
i^^edian  family  income  (alightly  more  than  $10,700  and  the  low@at  percentage 
of  familiea  below  the  poverty  level  5,7%)  ^n  Area  X,    On  the  bthar  hand, 
the  median  family  inconte  in  Iowa  County  waa  $7688^  and  11,0%  of  the 
familiea  in  lowaicounty  are  below  the  poverty  level  eatabliahed  by  the 
federal  government. 

It  ahould  be  noted  that  there  were  8356  Vietnam  veterans  in  Area 
,aa  of  the  April,  1970,  cenau^,  ^ 

The  readet'a  attention  la  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  4361 
peraons  16-21  not  employed  or  in  achool  in  1970, 

T^eae  last  three  groupa,  peraona  below  poverty  level,  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  unemployed  youth,,  might  serve  'as  target , groups  for  the  area  school 
through  increased  admiaaiona  efforta  in  regard  to  th^^  groupa  and  through 
the  proviaion  of  apecial  programming  to  meet'the  needa  of  these  persona. 
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ethnic  groupe;  only  2.3%  of  the  population  In  Area  XI  vas  black,  and  ^he 
percentage  of  Spanish  Americans  and  other  minority  races  was  InslgnlflcaBt. 
However  It  Is  recommended  that  Des  Mblnes  Area  Coammnlty  College  provide 
'  special  programnlng  for  members  of  minority  groups;  the  numbers  are  so  lo^ 
that  It  might  be  difficult  to  Justify  special  programs  for  such,  persons.  The 
need  far  special  programs  for  such  minority  group  members  Is  nonetheless  real» 
and  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Des  Hblnes  Area  Community  College  will  drau  heavily 
ficcm  these  groups  without  such  programoilng.    It  Is  more  likely,  that  the  stu- 
dents will  seek  their  education  In  Institutions  where  th^  percentages  of 
minorities  are  substantially  higher  and  where  special  programoilng  does  exist. 

There  was,  among  the  counties  which  comprise  Area  Xlf  a  wide  variance 
In  both  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  In  the  median 
fan^lly  Income  In  1969  dollars.    Polk  County^'far    eitanple,  had  the  highest 
median  family  Income  (slightly  more  than  $10,680  and  the  lowest  percentage 
of  families  below  the  poverty  level  6.1%)  In  Area  XI.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  median  family  Income  In  Audubon  County  ms  $6,566],  and  J.4.8%  of'  the 
families  in  Audubon  County  were  belo^  the  poverty  level  established  by  the 
federal  government. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  11^,685  Vietnam  veterans  In  Area  XI 
as  of  the  April,  1970  census. 

The  reader's  attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  7,285, 
persons  16-*21  not  employed  or  In  school  in  1970.  ^ 

These  last  three  groupSj^  persons  below  poverty  level,  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  unemployed  youth,  might  serve  as  target  .groups  for  the  area  school  through 
Increased  admissions  efforts  In  regard  to  these  groups  and  through, the^ pro- 
vision of  special  programming  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  persons. 
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the  following:    There  was  a  very  gmall  percentage  of  persons  frqp  ^nlnorl^y 
ethnflc  groups;  Only  0>6%  of  the  population  In  Area  XII  was  blacky  and  the  . 
percentage  ot  Spanish  Ainerlcdtts  and  otbsr  mlnarlty  races  was  Insignificant, 
For  this  reason  It  Is  highly  unlikely  tnat  Area  Xlt  would  provide  Special 
programnlng  o^  any  magnitude  Cor  inenibers  of  minority  groups;  tbe  ti^umbera 
are  ao  low  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  special  programs  for 
such  persons.    The  need  Cor  special  programs  for  such  minority  group 
meml^^s  la  nonetheless  real,  an4  It  Is  unlikely  that  ifestem^  lo«a  T^ch 
will  draw  heavily  from  these  groups  without  such  progriumilng.    It  Is 
"more  likely  that  the  students  will  seek  their  education  In  neighboring 
Institutions  whete  the  percentages  of  minorities    are  eubstantlally  hlghelr 
and  where  special  programnlng. might  exlst,^'  

There  was^  among  the  counties  which  comprise  Area  XII»  a  wide  variance 
in  both'  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  in  the  median 
family  ln<^e  In  1969  dollars,    Woodbury  County,  for  example^  had  the  highest 
median  family  Income  (slightly  more  than  $9»000)k  but  the  county  with  the 
lowest  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  (6*7%)  In  Area  XII 
was  Che|H:ee  County,    On  the  other  hand,  the  m^lan  family  Income  In. 
Ttonona  Colinty  was  $6,974,  and  12,3%  of  the  Camllles.  In  Hpnona  county  were 
below  the  poverty  level  established  by^-the  Cederal  government, 

* 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  4222  Vietnam  veterans  In  Area  XII 
as  of  the  April,  1970  census, 

,  The  reader's  attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  2,369 
persons  16'21  not  ^nployed  or  in  schoc^l  in  1970, 

These  last  three  groups,  persons  below  poverty  level »  Vietnam  veterans » 
and  unemployed  youth,  might  serve  as  target  groups  for  the  area  school' through 
Increased  admissions  effoi:ts  In  regard  to  these  groups  and  through  the 
pr'ovision,  of  special  programming  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  persons. 
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The  trend  from  rural  to  urban  Is  generally  true  8tate*vlde.    According  to 
the  Iowa  Development  Commlssloiif »  In  1950  47/7%  of  the  population  of  lam  tjaa 
*Sirban;*'  In  1960  53.0%  of  lowana.  were  In  tlia|  category;  and  In  1970^  57.2% 
of  Iowa  residents  were  "urban."    Incidentally}^  In  1900»  25.6%  of  lowana  were 
urban.    The  Iowa  Development  Commleslon  stateg  further  that  the  "urban 
fringe"  experienced  a  39.9%  population  lncreasei>  while  rural  no n- farm 
areas  suffered  an  8.5%  decline. 

A  considerable  amount  of  pertinent  data  la  available  tram  the  State  " 
Department  of  Public  Instructlon's.Populatlon  Seeds  Profile^  and  Is  excerpted 
In  Table  XII.    Soote  of  the  salient  factors  pertaining  to  Area  XIII  Include 
the  following:    There  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  peersons  from  minority 
ethnic  groups:    Only  0.4%  of  the  population  In  Area , XIII  was  black,  and  the 
percentage  of  Spanish  Americans  and  other  minority  receo  was  Insignificant.  . 
For  this  reason  It  Is  unlikely  that  Area  XIII  would  provide  special  pro- 
gramming of  any  magnitude  for  meniberd  of  minority  groups;  the  numbers  'ore 
so  low  that  ^It  woild  be  difficult  to  Jusclfy  special  progrmns  for  such 
persons.    The  need  for  special  programs  for  suph  minority  group  maiibers  Is 
nonetheless  real^^  and  It  la  unlikely  that  Iowa  Hestem'Comminlty  College 
will  draw  heavily  from  these  groups  without  such  programmjLog.    It  Is  more^ 
likely  t^at  the  students    will  seek  their  education  Ih  Institutions  where 
the  percentages  of  minorities  are  substantially  higher  and  where  special ^ 
programalng  mlg^t  exist. 

There  was^  aoumg  the  counties  which  ccnqprlse  Area  XIII »  a  wide  variance 
In  both  the  ^tocentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  In  the  median 
family  Income  In  196$  dollars.    Pottawattamie  County,  for  ^can^let  had  the 
highest  median  family  Income' (slightly  loore  than  $9330)^  but  Mills  County 
had  the  loweat  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  (7.7%)  In 
Area  XIII.    On  the  otha:  handp  the  median  family  Income  In  Cass  County  was 
$7453p  and  11,7%  of  the  families^  Frenont  County  were  below  the  poverty 
level  established  by  the  federel  Hp>varnment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  ^re  3562  Vietnam  veterans  In  Area  XIII 
as  of  the  Aprils,  1970  census.  \ 

The  reader^  attentions  directed  t4^the  fact  that  there  we:re  2406 
persons  16*21  not  employed  or  ^n  school  In  1970. 

Thes^  last  three  groups^  persons  beloi7  poverty  levels  'Vletnm  veterans^, 
aifd  unemployed  youth,  mlg^t  serve  as  target  groups  'for  the  area  school 
through  i.ncreased  admissions  efforts  In  regard  to  these  grc^ps  and  through 
the  provision  of  sf^clal  programming  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  persons. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  pertinent  data  ie  available  from  the  State 
Dapartmant  of  Public  Inatcuction'e  Population  Needs  ^ofUe,  and  ia  excerpted 
iif^Table  XII*    Some  of  the  adlient  factors  pertaining  tolftrea  XIV  include 
the  folloviHlBj    There  was  a  very  email  percentage  of  persdns  from  minority 
ethnic  groups*^For  this  reason  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Area  ItIV  would 
provide  sp^ial  programming  of  any  magnitude  for  members  of  minority  groups; 
the  nuDibers  are  So  low  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  Justify  special  pro- 
grams tor  such  persons*    The  need  /for  special  programs  for  such  minority 
group  members  is  nonetheless  realAsnd  it^s  unlikely  that  Southwestern 
Ccaiminity  College  will  draw  heavily  from  these  groups  without  such  pro'^ 
gramning.    It  is  more  likely  that  t^e  students  will  seek  their  education  in 
institutions  where  the  percentages-  of  minorities  are  substantially  higher 
and  where  special  prograoming  might  ^lat. 

There  was^  among  the  counties  ^ich  comprise  Area  XIV^  a  wide  variance 
in  both  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  in  the  median 
family  income  in  1969  dollars*    Montgomery  County,  for  example,  had  the 
highest  median  family  income  (nearly  $8^200  and  the  lowest-percentage  of 
families  below  the  poverty  level  10*1%)  In  Area  XIV*    On  the  other  hand^ 
the  median  family  income  in  Decatur  County  was\$5,690,  emd  19*2%  of  the 
families  in  Decatur    and  Taylor  Counties  were  below  the  poverty  level  estab-  ^ 
lished  by  the  federal  government* 

It  should  be  Poted  that  there  were  1»167  Vietnam  veterans  in  Area  XIV 
as  of  the  April,  1970  census^ 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  826 
persons  16-21  not  employed  or  in  school  In  1970. 

These  las^three  groups^  persons  below  poverty  level,  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  unemployed  yot^h,  might  serve  as  target  groups  for  the  area  school 
through  increased  admissions  efforts  in  regard  tg  these  groups  and  through 
the  provision  of  speciar  programming  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  persons. 

^  *  ■        ,  ' 
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57*2%  of  loi?a  residents  were  **urban*'*    Incidentally^  In  1900,,  25*6%  of 
lowans  were  urban*    The  Icnra  Development  CQsanlosion  states  further  that 
the  'Virban  fringe^'  experienced  a  39*9%  population  increase,  wl^ile  rural 
non-farm  areas  suffered  an  8*5%  decline*  ' 

A  considerable  amount  of  pertinent  data  Is  available  from  th^  State 
Oep'^tiDent  of  Public  Instruction's  FOj^latlon  Heeds  Profile,  and  is  e^- 
cer^ted  in  Table  XII*    Some  of  the  salient  factors  pertaining  to  .^rea  XV 
include  the  following:    There  was  a  very  antall  percentage  of  pei  "ions  from 
minority  ethnic  groups;  less  than  one  percent  oi  the  population  iu  Area  XV 
was  blacky  and  the  percentage  of  Spanish  Americans  and  other  fldnority  races 
was  insignificant*    For  this  reason  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Area  XV  wcmld 
provide  special  programming  of  any  magnitude  for  members  of  minority  groups; 
the  nuinbers  are  so  low  that  it  would  be  difficult  tq,  justify  special  pro- 
grams for  such  persons*    The  need  for  special  prograid^  for  such  minority 
group  members  is  nonetheless  real,  and  it  is  unlilcely  that  Indian  Hills  « 
Community  College  will  draw  heavily  from  these  groups  without  such  pro- 
gramming*   It  is  more,  likel^ijhat  the  students  will  seek  their  education 
in  institutions  where  the  percentages  of  minorities  are  substantfStty^ 
higher  and  where  special  programming  might  exist* 

'.J 

\  There  was,  among  the  counties  which 'conipifise  Area  XV^  a  wide  variance 
in  both  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  in  the  median 
family  income  in  1969  dollars*    Wapello  county^  for  example,  had  the  highest 
median  family  income  (slightly -more  than  $6,500)  in  Area  XV*    On  the  other 
hand,  the  median  family  income  in  Van  Buren  county  was  $6,010,  and  17*8% 
of  the  families  in  Van  Buren  and  Wa3me  counties  were  below  the  poverty  level 
established  by  the  federal  government*  ' 

«    It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  2,473  Vietnam  veterans  in  Area  XV 
as  of  tjie  April,  1970  censiis*  v  ^  . 

/ 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to /the  fact  that  there  were  2,385 
persons  16-21  not  einployed  or  in  school  in  1970* 

These  last  three. groups,  persons  below  poverty  level,  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  uft^mployed  youth,  might  serve  as  target  groups  for  the  area  school 
through  mcreased  admissions  efforts  in  regard  to  these  groups  and  through 
the  provision  of  special  programming  to  meet  the  needs  of  theae  persons* 
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A  considerable  aiQOunt  of  pertinent  data  is  available  from  the  Stato 
Department  of  Public  Instruction's  Population  Needs  Profile^  and  is  eitcQrpt&d 
in  Table  XII*    Some  of  the  salient  factors  pertaining  to  Atea  XVI  include 
the  following:    There  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  persons  £rom  minority 
ethnic  groups;    Only  1,8%  of  the  population  in  Area  XVI  vaJ9  black,  and  the 
percentage  of  Spanish  Amarioans  and  other  minority  races  waa^  insignific^t  ^ 
For  this  reason  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Southeaatem  Ic^a  Commini^ 
College  would  provide  special  prograanning  of  aoy  magnitude  for  rii£anib»s  of 
minority  groups;  the  nunibers  are  so  low  that  it  would  be  difficult/  to  ^ 
justif]^  special  programs  for  such  persons.    The  need  for  special '^ogromio 
for  such  minority  group Ciembers  is  nonetheless  real,  Owd  it  is  unlikoiy 
that  Keokuk  or  Burlington  Community  Colleges  will  draw  hf^avily  from  these 
groups  without  such  programming.    It  is  more  likely  th^t  the  students  will 
seek  their  education  in  neighboring  institutions  where  , the  percentages  of 
minorities  are  substantially  higher  and  where  special  programming  might  oxiot* 

Therewas  among  the  counties  which  comprise  Araa  XVI^  a  slight  variance 
in  both  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  povetty  l^vel  and  to  the  median 
family  *income  in  1969<^llars,    Dea^oines  County^  for  escample^^ad  the 
highest  median  family  income  ^slightly  more  tha^  $9,600  and  the  lowest 
percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  '6,6%)  4n  Area  XVI,    On  the 
other  hand,  the  median  family  income  in  Lee  County was^S, 955,  and  8,4% 
of  the  families  in  Lee  County  were  below  the  poverty  level  established  by 
the  federal  government. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  2,439  Vietnam  veterans  in  Area  XVI 
as  of  the  April,  1970  census. 

The  reader*d\attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  1,589 
persons  16-21  not/ employed  or  in  school  In  1970, 

*y  It* 

These  last  three  groups,'  persons  below  poverty  level}  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  unemplo]^d  youth,  might  serve  as  target  groups  for  the  area  school 
through  increased  admissions  efforts  .in  regard  to  these  groups  and  through 
the  provision  of  special  programming  to  meet^ the  needs  of  these  persons- 
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018 


^  Winneshiek 


Area  Total 


te  Tota; 


Popula t ion 


14,968 
14.96S 
20,606 
18,770 
90,609 
26,898 
I 1 . 442 
21,758 


220,020 


2,824,376 


7. 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

,2 
,2 
.0 
3 


i  .2 


NEEDS 


1 


POPULATION  NEEdT  PROFILE  SOMMARY 


AREA  I 

Pop.  16-21 
Not  in 
School 

'  7„  %  Unemp.  Median 

Span  ■  Other  oV  not  in  Family 
Amer.  Races         Labor  Force  Income 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.4 
.0 
.2 


0.6 


.0 
.  1 
.1 

,2 
,1 
,0 
,2 
.1 


0.2 


%  Families 
Be  low 
Pover  ty 
Level 


120, 
134 

.  246 
229 

1,161 
211 
157 
175 


?  6,697 
$  7.700 
t  7,120 
%  7,819 
$10, 168 
%  7,790 
%  7,202 
%  7,762 


15.6 
13.4 
14.7 
16.0 
7.6 

16.5 
10.5 


2,433 


37,391 


$  7,828  1:1.4 


%  9,018 


8.9 


*  ^cerpted  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  Department  of -public  Instruction-,  Career  Education  Division, 
Population  Needs  Profile  6310-B29456  -  5/73 


ERIC 


No. 
Fatn. 

with 
Publ ic 
Assist. 


174 
115 
161 
100 
495 
197 
71 
171 


No. 

Vietnam 
Veteran 
1970 


23.426 


292 
289  • 
379 
354  ' 
1,934 
430 
151 
339 


■1,484         ,  4,168 


58,116 


TABLE  KH 

POPULATION  NEEDS  PROFILE  SUMMARY 


AREA  II 


Pop-  16-21 
Not  in 
^hool* 


Counties  vj?bg6pulatiX)n 


% 

Slack 


Span 


Other 
Races 


Med  Ian 
Family 
Labor  Force     %-k  Income 


Unemp , 
or  not  tn 


%  Famil ies 
Below 
Poverty 
-r'Level  ( 


Cerro  Gordo 

Floyd 

Prank 1  in 

Hancock 
C5  Mitchell 
^  Winnebago 

Worth 


I 


^ 

No, 
Fam, 
with 
Publ ic 
Assist , 


No, 

V  te  tnam 
Veteran 
1970^ 


49,335 

.  5 

2.0 

.  .2 

674. 

$  9,185 

7.7 

394 

874 

19,860 

.0 

.0 

.2 

Jo 

$  8,275 

10.0 

125 

314 

13,255 

.0 

.6 

»  .0 

150 

.    $  7,593 

9.7 

38 

211 

13,227 

.0  • 

.  .0 

.3 

116 

$  7,740 

8.9 

82 

203 

13,108 

'  .0 

.0 

168 

$  7,600 

9.9 

93 

185 

12 '990 

.0 

.0 

.4 

127 

$  8.574-  \^ 

■5.8 

81 

205 

8,968 

.3 

,  7 

>f  .0 

85 

(     $  8,505 

8.8 

52 

161 

Area  Total 
State  Total,: 


"2i&24,376 


-.2 
1.2 


0.6 


0,2 


1,680 
37,391 


$  8,210 
$  9,018 


8,5 
^.9 


*  Excerpted  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Career  Education  Division, 
Population  He'edB  Profile  63X0-B29456  -  5/73 

^  .  ^  .   ^.   ^ 


915 
23,426 


2^153 
58,116 


TABLE  XlV 

POPULATION  NEEDS-  PROFILE  SUMMARY 

V 

AREA  III 


If 

- 

Pop.  16-21 

T 

< 

^  Nof  in 
School 

%  Families 

No.  , 
Fatn. 

No. 

% 

% 

Unemp . 

Median 

Belou 

with 

Vietnam 

fit 

Span 

u  Lfi  er 

Or    ICuu  IT] 

4  1  \f 

F  W  Ct-  Wjr 

V  C  W Ct-  CI  i] 

Counties 

Population 

Black 

Amer. 

Races 

Labor  Force 

Income 

Level 

Assist . 

1970 

Clay 

18,464 

.0 

.0 

.  I 

315 

$  8,623 

9.0  , 

144 

352 

Dickinson 

12,565 

.0 

.0  . 

.0 

134 

$  7,963 

11. 1 

118 

138 

14,009 

.0 

.0 

.2 

211 

$  8,413 

11.8 

125 

337 

Kossuth 

22,937 

.0 

.6  ^ 

.0 

206 

$  7,876 

11.7 

177 

298 

Palo  Alto 

13,298 

.0 

.0 

.1 

123 

$  7,721 

13.6 

193 

170 

( 

V 

p 

Are©  Total 

.0 

989 

$  8,119 

11.3 

757 

1,295 

Stote  Total 

2,824,376 

1.2 

0.6 

0.2 

37,391 

$  9,018 

8.9 

23,426  . 

58,116 

^  Excerpted 

from  the  State  of 

iQwa, 

[Apartment  of 

Public 

Instruction,  Career  Education 

Division, 

Population  Hfeeds  Profile  6310-B29456  -  5/73 


TABL^a 

POPULATION  NEEDS'^PROFILE  SUmARY.  * 


* 

AREA  IV 

\ 

Counties 

Populat  ion- 

% 

Black 

% 

Span 
Amer . 

■  X 

Other 
Races 

Pop.  16*21 
Not  in 
School 
^  Unerop. 
or  taot  in 
Labor  Force 

Median 
Family^ 
Income 

X  Families 
Below 
Poverty 
Leve-l 

No. 

Fam.^ 
with 
Public 
Ass  ist . 

No. 

Vietnam 
Veteran 
1970 

Lyon 

13,340 

.0 

.0 

.0 

107 

  \  — 

7,301 

10.9^ 

76 

267 

O'Brien 

17,522 

.0 

.3  . 

■V 

125 

%  7,586 

10.1 

'/35 

275 

Osceola 

8,555 
ft 

.0 

f 

.0 

.1 

117 

$  7,431 

12.6 

^     '  63 

173 

Sioux 

27,996 

.0 

.0 

,2 

261 

$  7y637 

12,6 

102 

495 

to 


Area  Total  67,413 
State  Total  2,824,376* 


1.2 


0.6 


610 


37,391 


$  7,489  11.6 
$9,018  8.9 


*  Experpted  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Career  Education  Division,' 
PopulBtlon  Heeds  Profile  6310-B29456  -  5/73 


376 


23,426 


1,210 


58,116 


XB£E  X)l 


TABK  XII      -  ), 
POPULATION  NEEDS  PROpfLE  SUMMARY  * 


1 


^      AREA  V 


Pop.  16-21 


Counj;ies 

Population 

% 

Bla&k 

% 

Spaif 
Amer . 

;  7.. 

Other 
Races 

Not  in 
School 
Uaemp . 
or  cu>t  in 
Labor  Force 

Med  ian 
Family 
InccsES 

%  Families 
Below 
Poverty 
Level 

tlo. 

Fao. 

with 

Public 

Assist. 

Ho. 

Vietnam 
Veteran 
1970 

Bueiui  Vista 
Ca Ihoun 

20,693 
IA,287 

.2 
.3 

.0 
.0 

.3 
.2 

335 

189  / 

$ 

8,793 
7,741 

8.9 
11.4 

IA7 

t 

\  ^ 

117 

364 
203 

Greene 

12,716 

.0 

.0 

129  V- 

8,619 

144 

94 

Hamilton 

18,383 

.0 

.6 

.1 

246 

8,^32 

8.9 

143  - 

363 

Humboldt 

12,519 

.0 

,4 

.1 

110 

8,267 

9.6 

124 

141 

"i^Pochantas 

■  12,729 

.0 

.0 

.0 

92 

$ 

7,686 

9.9 

n 

211 

Sac 

15,573 

.0 

.0 

.3 

184 

$ 

7,911 

9.9 

129 

239 

Webster 
Wright 

48,391 

1.3 

.3 

.0 

677 

9,136  • 

7.8 

523 

,  923 

17,294 

•0 

'  .4 

.1 

*  183 

• 

9,060 

8.8 

130 

269 

Area  Total 

172,585 

.4 

%  75,545 

9.2 

1,536 

• 

2,807 

State  Total 

2,824,376 

1.2 

0.6 

0.2 

37 » 391 

9,018 

8.9 

23,426 

58,116 

0'( 
CO 


*  Excerpted  from  the  State  of  lowo,  Dapartment  of  Public  Ins'tructicm,  Career  Education  Division, 
Population  Heeds  Profile  6310-B29456  -  5/73 


ERIC 


7. 


TABLE  XII 

POPULATION  NEEDS  PROFILE  SUMMARY 

AREA  VI 


Pop.  16-21 
Not  in 
School 

Unemp .  Med  Ian 


7.  Families 
Belo« 


Counties 

PopulaC  ion 

% 

Black 

Span 
Amer, 

.  Other 
Races 

■  or  not  tn 
Labor  Force 

^  Family 
Income 

Poverty 
Level 

Hardin 

22,248 

.3 

.0 

.2 

419 

$  8,717 

8.7' 

Marshall 

41,076 

.7 

.3  , 

,2 

548 

$  9,668 

6.4 

Poweshiek 

18,803 

.5 

.4 

•2 

$  8,487 

8.9 

Tama 

20,147 

*  .0 

.2 

2.6 

^  165 

* 

$  3,046 

10.5 

No, 

FaiD,  ^ 
with 
Public 
Assist. 


No, 

Vietnam 
Veteran 
1970 


1 


187 
335 
184 
152 


313 

i 

965 

i,  304 
384 


C2 

9* 


Area  Total              102,274            .A  1,273,  $  8,730         7.9  658  1,966 

State  Total         2,824,376'         1.2            0.6  "  0.2  37,391  $  9,018         8.9  ^     23,426  58,116 

^  Excerpted  from  the  State  of  .Iowa,  Department  of  Public  Instructioni  Career  Education  Division, 

'Population  Meeds  Profile  6310-B29456  -  5/73  *  , 


,  \TABLE 


XII 


PO>ULATIOM  NEEDS  PROFILE  SUMMARY 


AREA  VII 

/ 

Cpv.p  t  ies 

m 

Po^u la  t  ion 

% 

Black 

span 
Amer , 

*  , 

- 

Other 
Races 

Popt-  16-21 
Not  It) 

School 
unetnp . 
or  not  in 
LaDor  rorce 

neo lan 
Family 
incogs 

%  Families 
Poverty 

No 

fiam, 

ur  1  hh 

Public 

A  <:  ^  A  t 

No. 

Veteran 
1970 

FiacK  Hawk 

13i , 910 

5 . 0 

•  A 

•  J 

9  iU  y  J 

1  t 
L  f  JO  1 

J  J 

Bremer 

22,737 

.5 

.7 

.3 

260 

$  8,893 

9.5 

132 

486 

Buchanan 

.21,746 

.0 

.2  ' 

.1 

379 

$  8,069 

185 

323 

Butler 

1^^953 

.0 

.0 

.1 

,  183 

%  7,665 

11.3 

185 

259 

Grunf^y 

14,119 

.0 

.3 

.1 

123 

$  8,412 

5,8  - 

103 

259 

01 


Area  Total 


208,471 


3.2 


3,098 


%   8,618  8.3 


$  9,018 


8.9 


•otal         ^,824,376  1.2  0.6  0.2  -37,391 

Fxc^rptecJ  frtiD  Ji.s  Statfc  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Public  lustructicn,  CBT^e^  Education  Division, 
v..  ■  m.U N  -   :  .  rof.ile  4310-B29456  -  5/73 


ERiC 


1,966 


23.426 


4,350 


58,116 


TAB^Xil 

POPULATION  NEEDS  PROFILE  SUMMARY 


C5 


AREA  IX 


Count les 

Populat  ion 

% 

•  Black 

% 

span 

% 

Other 
Races 

Pop-  16-21 
NS>t  in 
School 
Unemp . 

or  itot  in  ' 
Labor  Force 

Median 
Family 
Income 

/•  r  ami  i  les 
Belo^ 
rover cy 
Level 

No., 
r  am* 
with 

irUD  Lie 

Assist . 

Vie  tnam 
1970 

• 

Clinton 

56.7A9 

* 

.7 

.5 

.1 

836 

$  9.660 

'  6.6 

"424 

1,152 

Jackson 

20,839 

.0  ■ 

.3 

24A 

$^8,215 

12.7  , 

172 

320 

Louisa 

10.682 

.0 

1.3 

-0 

149 

$  8.668 

9.8 

4A 

252 

Muscatine 

37.181 

2.6 

.1 

485 

$  9,728 

6.5 

300 

830 

Scott 

^ 1A2.687 

2.9 

1.6 

.3 

2,028 

$10,774 

7.0 

.1,375 

3,709 

Area  Total 


268,136 


1.7. 


3,742 


$47,045 


7.4 


2,315 


6,263 


St0£e  Total 


2,824,376 


1.2 


0.6 


0.2 


37,391 


$  9,oie 


8.9 


*  Excerpted  f r  jm  the  State  of  Iowa,  Department  of  public  Instruction,  Career  Edticstlon  Division, 
Population  13 teds  profile  6310-B29456  -  5/73 


23,426 


58,116 


1 


/ 


BLE  XII 

POPULATION  NEEDS  PROFILE  SlfMHARY/ 

AREA  X 

Pop^  16-21 


. \' 

Count  ies 

■ Po^u lat  ion 

Black 

%  ■ 
Span 
Amer . 

Other 
Race? 

Not  in 

School 

Unemp. 

or  not  in. 

Labor  Force 

Med  ian 
Family 
Income 

7i  Fam  i  1  ies 
Below 
Poverty 
Level 

No. 

Fam .  'r 

Public  ' 
Assist. 

No. 

Vietnam 
Veteran 
1970 

* 

Benton 

•22,885 

.0 

.2 

306 

$  8,447 

8.0 

-  159 

430  * 

Cedar 

.0  . 

-1 

170 

$"  8,820 

8.3 

85 

,  321 

low  14 

.  15,4.9 

.0 

.4 

.1 

171 

$  7,688 

11.0 

■  93 

244 

Johi\son 

72;i27 

.6 

1.0 

605 

$  9,744 

7,5- 

342  . 

2,071 

Jones 

•  19,868 

,5 

.5 

i 

.1 

4Q9 

$  8,080 

10. 1^. 

145 

Linn 

'U3,213 

jl.l  . 

.  .7 

'  .2 

'2,435        .  , 

$10,720 

5.7 

,1,099 

4,361 

o 

Washington 

18,967 

.2 

.2 

265 

$  8,776 

-  7.4 

145 

341 

ro 
I 


Area  Total 
State  Total 


330,134 
2,824,376 


1.2 


0.6 


0.2 


4,361 
37, 391 


$  8,896 
$  9,018 


7.1 


8.9 


Exeerpted  from  the  State  of . Iowa ,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Career  Education  Division, 
Population  Meeds  Prof ilT  63I0-B29456  -  5/73 


2,072 
23,426 


8,356 
58,116 


POPULATION  NEEDS  PROFILE  SUMMARY 
AREA  XI 


^.-^op.  16-21 

Not  in 

No. 

Sclrool 

%  Families 

Fam. 

No.  - 

7. 

X  . 

Unemp . 

Med  ian 

Below 

with 

Vietnam 

% 

Span 

Other' 

or  not  in 

Family 

Poverty 

Public 

Veteran 

-€ountLes  ^ 

Populat  ion 

Black 

Amer. 

Races 

'Labor  FoVce 

Income 

^Level 

A$«l8t  . 

19*70  - 

Audubon 

9,595 

.0 

.,0 

64 

6,566 

14.8 

85 

1^0 

Boone- 

26,470 

.2  . 

.3  . 

,1 

.561 

%. 

8,412 

7.9 

229 

,591' 

/_ 

Carroll 

22,912 

,0 

.3 

.1 

195 

7,973 

10.7  . 

123 

362 

Dallas 

26,085 

.2 

.3 

.1 

344 

% 

9,246 

• 

8,4  .  ' 

213 

455 

Guthrie 

12,243 

^0 

"  .-4 

205 

% 

7,362 

9:9  . 

93  . 

1,41 

1 

Jasper 

35,425 

.1 

..4'  ' 

473 

% 

9,361 

7.7 

297 

599 

Hadison 

11,558 

.o: 

-  ,0 

,5 

147 

% 

7,711 

13.2 

• 

123 

128- 

Karion 

26,352 

.7 

,5 

.0 

1 

i  ■ 

% 

8^  267 

10.8 

215' 

529 

Polk 

286,101  ^ 

4.1 

1-2, 

,3 

4,037  ^ 

*$10,681 

6.1 

3,004 

6,726 

0'\ 

Story 

62,783 

.6 

1,0 

587 

% 

9,687 

6.9 

339 

1,508 

Warren 

27,432 

.1  - 

,2 

339* 

% 

9,958 

6.7 

137 

526 

Area  Total 

546,956 

2.3 

7,285  ' 

% 

8,657 

7,. 4 

4,858 

11,685 

State  Total 

"  2^824,376^ 

1.2  . 

0,6 

0,2 

37,391  , 

$.9,018 

8.9 

23,426 

58,116 

*  Excerpted  f 

rom  the  State  of 

Iowa,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Career 

Education 

Div  is  ion. 

Population 

Heeds  Profile  -6310-629456 

-  5/73 

3 


^  ■ 


Area  ToCal 


3 


TABLE 


POmATION  NEEDS  PR'OFILE  SUMMARY  * 


aIiEA  XII 

Count  i€S 

■ 

PopulaC  ion 

- 

% 

Black 

% 
Span 
Amer , 

% 

Ocher 
Races 

Pop.  16-21 
NoC  in 
School 
Unetnp . 
or  not  in 
Labor  Force 

Med  Ian 
rami iy 
Income 

U  r  atn  L 1 1  es 
Below 
rover  cy 
Level 

No. 
ram. 

w  ich 

rUD  lie. 

Ass IsC . 

Vietnam 
vc  bcjt  a  n 
1970 

Cherokee 

17,269- 

.0 

.0 

^  .  1 

222 

$  8,520 

6.7 

1A8 

.  256 

Crawford 

18,780 

,0 

.0 

'   .  1 

22*9 

$  7,831 

10.7 

84 

423 

Ida 

9,190 

.0 

.0 

.  1 

120 

$  6,847 

7.5 

30 

183 

Monona 

^  12,069 

.0  , 

.  1 

136 

$  6,974  - 

12.3 

66 

-  ■  173 

Plymouth 

24,312 

.2 

.5 

.0 

297  ■ 

$  8,186 

11. A 

^  119 

503 

Woodbury 

103,052 

.  1.0 

.6 

.8 

1,565 

$  9,03A 

9.2 

1,088 

2,68A 

/ 


V 


18A,672 


2,82A,376 


1.2 


0,6 


0,2 


2,569 
37,391 


$  8,232 
$  9,018 


Scace  local 
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9.5 

8.9 
Division^ 


1,535 
23,A26  • 


FRir 


A, 222 
58, 116 
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POPULATION  NEEDS  PROFILE  SUMMARY 


AREA  XIII 


O 

O 


%  . 

Counties  "  « 

Population 

% 

Black 

% 
Span 
Amer. 

O^er 
Rsces 

Pop.  16-21 
Not  in 
School 
Unemp. 
or  not  in 
Labor  Force 

Med  ian 
Fsroily 
Income 

X  Fam 
Below 
Pover 
Level 

Cass 

17,0Q7 

.0 

.3 

.2 

176 

$ 

7,453 

9.6 

Ftemont 

9,282 

.0 

.4 

.2 

56 

$ 

7,805 

11.7 

Harrison 

16,240  , 

.6 

.1  - 

183 

$ 

7,449 

11.5 

Mills 

11,606 

.4 

.6 

.1 

406 

8,917 

7.7 

Page 

18,507 

.3 

.6 

.2 

217 

$ 

7,684 

10.2 

Fottflwsttsmie 

860,991 

.7 

l.p 

.3 

1,233 

$ 

9,356 

8.0 

Shelby 

15,528 

.0 

.0 

.2 

135 

$ 

8,010 

10*.  8 

I 


V 


No. 
Fsm* 

Public 
Ass  ist . 


No. 

Vietnam 
Vetersn 
1970  ■ 


99 

311 

75 

166 

147  . 

284 

77 

225 

153 

30  7 

849 

f,  981 

62 

288 

Area  Tot;^sl 
State  Total 


175,161 


2,824,376 


.4 
1.2 


0.6 


0.2 


2,406 
37,391 


$  8,096 
$  9,018 


^.2 
8.9 


*  Excerpted  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Career  Education  Division, 
Population  Heeds  Profile  6310-E29W6  -  5/73 


ERIC 


1,462 
23,426' 


3,562 
58,116 


POPl'LATiJOX  NLEpI  PROFILE  SUMMARY  * 


i 


AREA  XIV 


Jounties 


Adair 
Adams 
Clar^ 

Montgomery 
Ring^ld 

tTnion 


Populac  ion 


9.487 
6.322. 
7,581 
.9.737 
12^.7^1 
6,373 
8,790 
13,557 


7. 

Black 


.0 
.0 
.0' 
.0 

.2 
.0 
.0 


% 

Spafi 
Amer , 


7, 

Other 
Races 


Pop.  16-21 
Noc  in 
School 
Unemp. 
or -not:  in 
Labor  Force 


Med  ian 
Family 
Income 


7.  Families 
Be  low 
Poverty 
Level 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 


.5 
.3 
.0 
.8 
.3 
.3 
.  1 
.2 


78- 


48 


93 
141 
71 
85 
168 


$  7.693 
^.020 
$  7).  22  3 
$  5.690 
$  8,188 
$  6.602 
$  6.005 
$  7,166 


11.0 
17.0 
13.1 
19.2 
10.1 
14.4 
19.2 
12.3 


No. 
Fam. 
w  ith 
Publ ic 
Ass  is  c: . 


57 
49 
71 
144 
111. 
39 
46 
157 


No. 

Vietnam 
Veteran 
1970 


137 
49 
139 

169  " 
157 

11^  . 

108 

293 


) 


tATea  Total 


State  Total" 


74,628 


2.824,376 


1.2 


0.6 


0.2 


826 


37.391 


$  6.948 

$  9. ore 


13.7 
8.9 


*  Excerpted  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  Deparcment  of  Public  Ins  cruet  ion ,  ^reer  Education- Divis  ton. 
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RIC' 


674, 


-23,426 


1,167 


58,116 
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AREA  XV 


Count  ies 


Fopula t  ion 


% 

Black 


7 

Span 
Ainer. 


Pop.  16-21 

Not  in  No. 

School  i  %  Families  Fam,  No, 

7,            Uneinp,  'Med  ian  Below  i  th  'Vietnam 

Other          or'not  in  Fainily  Poverty  Public  Veteran 

Races         L^Wr  Force  Income'  Level  Assist.  197Q 


Appanoose 

Davis 

Jefferson 

Keokuk 

Ci  Lucas 
to 

Mahaska 
Monroe 
Van  Bur.ea-' 
Wapello 
Hayne 


15,007 
8,207" 
15,774 
13,943 
10,163 
22,177 
9,357 
8,643 
42,149 
8,405 


1.0 
.0 
.8 
,0 
,0 
,4 
,0 
,0 
,7 
.0 


.  3 
.0 
.4 
.0 
.7 
.9 
,0 
.0 
.2 
.2 


.0 
,1 
.  2 
.0 
^.0 
.3 
,0 
.6 
.1 
,3 


223 
126 
215 
144 
1^7 
325 
200 
107 
819 
79 


$  6,394 

$  6,980 

$  8,457 

$  .7,139 

$  7,217 

$  7,488 

$  7,343 

$  6,010 

$  8,511 

$  6,024 


17,2 
15,0 
9.3 
14.6 
14.7 
14.3 
15.0 
17.8 

17.8 


165 
103 

99 

62 
125 
287 
149 

69 
584 

88 


292 
91 
347 
259 
138 
'367 
164 
6& 
670 
77 


Area  Total 


153,825 


,5 


2,385 


$    7,156  13,4 


1,731 


2,473. 


State  Total 


2,824,376 


1.2 


0.6 


0.2 


37,391 


$  9,018 


8,9 


*  Excerpted  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Career  Education  Division, 
Population  Hee"as  Profile  6310-B29456  -  5/73  - 


ERIC 


23,426 


58,116 


TABLEAU 

POPULATION  NEE6S  PROFILE  SUMMARY 

AREA  XVJ 


Count  i^s. 

t 

Popu-lation 

f 

%' 
Black 

% 

Span 
Amer . 

Other 
Races 

pop.  16-21 
Not  in 
^  School 
Unemp. 
or  not  in 
Labor  Force 

Med  ian 
Family 
Income 

%  Families 
Be  low 
Poverty 
Level 

No. 
Fam. 
w  ith 
Public 
Assist . 

No. 

Vietnam 
Veteran 
1970 

Pes  Moines 

^    1.&  ' 

.9 

.3 

\  673 

$  9,635 

6.6 

323 

1,077 

Henry 

18,114 
A2,996 

.5 
2.3 

.5 
1.5 

.2 
.2 

193 

,  723 

$  9,127 
$  8,955 

7,2 
8. A 

115 
A  49 

397 
965 

State  Total 


108,092 
2,824,376 


1.8 
1.2 


0.6 


0.2 


1,589 
67,391 


$  9,239 
.$  9,018 


7.4 
8.9- 


*EKcerpted  from  the'State  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Career  Education  Division, 
PopulStten  Seeds  Profile  6310-829456^-  5/73 


-  887 
23,426 


2,439 
58,116 


E#    Trends  £n  Student  Gharactertattca 

Each  fall  since  1970  all  students  enrolled  in  credit  courses  in  the 
Vocational -Technical  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Divisions  of  the  area 
schools  have  been  asked  to  complete  a  quesl^ionnaire*    The  questionnaire 
has  contained  between  20  to  23  items  pertaining  printarily  to  demographic 
characteristics*    22,040  students  completed  the  questionnaire  in  full  or 
In  part  in  the  fall  of  1972*    Through  the  medium  of  the  computer  and  the 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  detailed  and  extensive 
tables  have  been  produced  from  the  questionnaire  responses* 

This  section  of  the  report  is  an  attempt  to  discuss  the  most  signifi- 
cant data  from  these  tables,  especially  for  the  fall  of  1972*    It  is 
important  to  remember  that  all  conclusions  are  based  on  state-wide  data 
unless  othet^se  indicated^  and  that  they  may  not  be  generalizable  to 
every  area  school*    The  personnel  at  each  area  school  should  cross*check 
particular  trends  cited  in  this  section  with  the  individual  school  print-  . 
outs  vhich  accompany  this  report*    In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
i^ether  the  trends  exhibited  by  a  particular  area  school  are  atypical  br 
agree  with  the  state^mde  tendencies* 

In  this  section  percentage;  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  whole 
number  and  generally  are  calculated  with  th^  Veterans^  Farm  Coop  (VFC) 
students  included*    Exceptions  are  found  ^ere  specific  comparisons  are 
drawn  between  Vocationay>Technical^  and  A^ts  and  Sciences  students,  in 
which  case  the  VFC  students  arj6  excluded  froio  the  data* 

The  initial  question  asked  of '^the  students  related  to  their  educa-^^ 
tionai  background  prior  to  the  fall  term  of  1972*    Fpur  alternatives  were 
given:.  1)    New  student  (first  tijne  in  higjher  education);  2)  Transfer 
student  fr<Hn  another  institution;  3)    Student  returning  to  t^he  same  in- 
stitution in  the  same  program;  4)    Student  returning  to  the  same  in^titu-^ 
tion  in  a  different  program*    For  purposes  of  this  d,iscussibn  '*New  Student" 
refers  to  persons  wh9rct^ose  1)  or  2)  above;  and  "Returning  Student"  refers 
to  those  who  selected  3)  or  4)* 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  responses: 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  50*5%  of  the  student  body  in  the  area  schools 
were  enrolled  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Divisions,  and  49*5%  in  tYj^  Arts 
and  Sciences  Division*    In  the  Vocational -Technical  Division^  65%  were  new 
students  to  higjher  education,  35%  returning  students*    In  the  Arts  and 
Sc:j.ences  Division  54%  were  new,  46%  returning*     (Refer  to  Tables  XlII  and 
XIV) 

Vocational^Xechnlcal  students  are  more  likely  than  Arts  and  Sciences 
students  to  be  first  time  new  students  or  students  returning  but  in  a  new 
program^  Ar^ts  and  Sciences  students  tend  to  be  students  returning  to  the 
same  program  or  transfer  students  new  to  the  institution* 

Of  the  total  student  body  enrolling  in  the  fall  of  1972^  58%  were 
new  students  to  higher  education^  while  42%  were  returning  to  the  same 
institution,  some  to  new  programs^  most  to  the  same  prdgraan^    Six  percent 
of  all  students  in  the  area  schoola  were  transfers,  and  52%  of  them  were 
new  to  higiher  education*  '  '  s 
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TABLE  XIll 

LAST  YEAR  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  VS, 

TYPE  OF 

STUDENT 

- 

LAST 

IN  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

^^^Pri^r-1971 

1971 

1972 

Totals 

New  Student 

37L9 

1015 

6524 

L158 

.  52% 

Transfer 

923 

336. 

5o 

1309 

Return  -  Same  Program 

4950 

2820 

303 

8073 

377.  ' 

Return  -  New  Program 

789 

266 

''35 

1090  '     '  \ 

5%  ' 

Totals 

^  LO,381 

4437  • 

6912 

487* 

20% 

32% 

No.  Missing  =  310 

J 

1  \ 

TABLE  XIV, 

• 

\ 

\ 

J                         PROCRAh  OF 

STUDIES  VS.  TYPE 

OF  STUDENT 

VFC 

Voc-Tech 

A  «<  S 

Toc^ls 

New  Student 

'  370'  ^ 

6282 

4731 

11.383 

52% 

Transfer 

27 

507 

777 

13U 

6% 

*  Return-Same  Program 

816 

3015 

4272. 

■  8103 

37% 

Return-New  Program 

'3-1 

619 

440* 

1090 

57. 

Totals 

'  1244 

10,423 

10,220 

6% 

48% 

47% 

No*  Missing  = 

153 

• 

.1 
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Of  the  students  enrolling  .for  the  first  time,  58%  were  1972  high  > 
scht)ol  graduates,  and  33%  were  last  in  secondary  school  prior'to  1971.  ' 
About  90%  of  the  new  stixdents  wer^  enrolling  in  an  institution  o£^ 
higher  education  for  the  firs^  time  while  10%  were  transfer  stixd€SH:s« 
It  is  obvious  that  although  substantial.n^imbers  of  stixdents  delay  their 
enrollment  in  higher  education,,  education  in  the  area  schools  is  still 
largely  for  the  young.    Of  the  returning  students,  88%  were  returning 
to  the  same  program,  12%  to  a  new  program.    Students  tend  to  return  in 
order  to  complete  d^eir  original  program,'  but  there  are  significant 
number 6  of  "internal  transfers".^ 

Very  high  percentages,  of  students  new  to  higher  education  were 
enrolled  at  Area  III,  campus  I;  Area  V,  Campus  3;  Area  XI,  campus  2; 
Area  XI,  campus  3;  Area  XII,  cappus  I;  and  Area  XII,  campus  2«  Low^ 
percentages  were  regis,tered  at  Area  XII,  campus  3  and  Area  XII, 
ca&ipus  4« 

Some  campuses  attract  a  much  higher  percentage  of  transfer  students 
than  do  others.  15%  of  students  at  Area  XI,  capus  3,  were  transfers, 
while  four  campuses  reported  no  transfer  students  (Area  I,  campus  2; 
Area  XII,  campus  3;  Area  XIII,  campus  3;  Area  XIII^  campus  4).  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  but  would  be  of- interest^  to  discover 
the  reasons  for  this  range«  Why  are  some  institutions^more  likely  to 
attract'  transfer  students  than  others? 

Studepts  who  are  returning  to  the  same  program^  but  especially 
those  returning  but  to  a  different  program,  generally  report  slightly 
lower  family  incomes  than  do  other  categories  of  students«  'Of  the  four 
Categories  of  students  mentioned,  students  new  to^ higher  education  are 
most  likely  to  live  ii\  dormitories,  least  likely  to  live  at  home,  and 
most  likely  to  report  that  they  receive  substantial  financial  assistance, 
froiri  their  parenis* 

Full-time  students  differ  in  some  characteristics  from  part-time  ■ 
students«    Although  most  differences  would  be  expected,  some  are  unustial 
or  unanticipated«    Following  is  a  review  of  soma  of  these  variables: 

First  of  all,  18,244  of  the  21,984  who  responded,  were  enrolled 
full  time.    That  comprises  83%  df  the  total.    56  students  dXd  not  respond 
to  this  item  on  the  questionnaire. 

'  Of  the  full-time  students  attending  area  schools  in  Iowa,  61%  re- 
portedly lived  within  ten  miles  of  school.    This  was  only  sli^tly  less 
likely  with  part-time  students,  with  567>  reported  they  lived  Within  ten 
miles  of  school,    tt  is  to  be  noted  that  11%  of  the  part-time  stu<WtB 
were  willing  to  travel  50  miles  or  more  to  classes. 

\  Fully  65%  of  the  full-time  students  lived  at  home,  while  86%  of 
the  part-time  students  did  so.    Eight  percent  of  the  full-time  students 
lived  In  dorms,  ks  did  2%  of  the  part7tlmers.    Of  all  students  in  the 
area  schools,  7%  lived  in  dorms,  while  68%^  lived  at  home.    NOTE:  '^Live 
at  home*'  could  mean  the  student^is  living  Vith  parents  or  living  in  his/ 
her  own  hc>me--in  tidmparing  temporary  residence  v/ith  high  school- year,  it 
was  found  that  77.5%  of  those  who  graduated  prior  to  1971,  but  only  59%  of 
the' 1972  graduates,  indicated  they  lived  at  home. 


/ 
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Part-time  students  tend  to  report  higher  family  Incomai  only  187* 
of  them  reported  an  annual  family  income  of  less  than  $5,000,  but  287« 
of  the  full'-tlme  students  reported  an  Incozne  level  of  less  than  $5,000. 
Incidentally,  117.  of  all  students  reported  family  Incomes  over  $15,000, 
^lle  267fl  of  all  students  Indicated  their  family  Incomes  were  below 
$5,000. 

/ 

Of  the  full*time  students  enrolled  In  area  schools,  47%  received 
financial  aid,  while  only  31*5%  of  the  parftime  students  This  seems 

to  be  related  to  need  as  indicated  by  the  part-time  vd.  full-time  income 
levels  Indicated  above*    Part'time  students  are  much  less  likely  to  re* 
celye  direct  financial  help  from  parents— 80%  reported  they,  got  none* 
On  the  other  hand,  527.  of  the  students  enrolled  full  'time  said  they  re- 
ceived no  financial  help  from  their  parents*    Only  20%  of  the  total^jf^tu*- 
dent  body  enrolled  in  area  schools  received  76-100%  aid,  while  567.  of  all 
students  reported  no  parental  contribution  to  their  expenses*     (See  Table  XV) 

In  lowa^s  area  schools,  627.  were  males  and  38%  females*    As  would  be 
expected,  the  male-female  ratio  In  th^^  area  schools  varied  from  1007.  male 
at  Area  XII,  campus  3;  Area  XII,  camp^us  2;  and  Area  XIII,  campus  4*  Seven 
campuses  (Area  V,  campus  3;  Area  XI,  cfflapus  3,  Area  XII,  campus  2;  Area  XIII^ 
cam^s  3;  Area  XIII,  campus  4;  Area  XVI,  campus  2;  Area  XVI^^  campus  4)  en- 
rolled more  females  than  males*    The  general  trend  seems  to  be  60-70^male 
to  30-407.  female,  with  a  total  of  62*3%  males  to  37*7%  females  enrolled; 
Although  the  student'responses  to  the  Item  concerning  ethijlc  group  are  sub*- 
ject  to  question,  the  study  body  enrolling  In  the  fall  of  ^72  i^as  compulsed 
of  96%  (20p2l4)  Caucasians,  2*2%  (454^)  Afro-Amer leans,  and  less  than  *5% 
each  of  American  Indians,  Orientals,  or  Spanish  Americans*    The  majority  of 
students  of  minority  ethnic  gi^ups  who  were  enrolled  had  last  been  Iti  secon* 
dary  school  prior  to  1971*    Thus,  those  enrolling  from  minority  ethnic  groj^ 
seem  to  be  older  students*    74%  of  the  Afro-American  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  Arts  and  ^Sciences  .Division  and  the  majority  of  all  minority  ethnic 
groMps  were  enrolled  In  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Division* 

J 

The  largest  percentage  of  Afr'o'Amerlcans  was  enrolled  at  Area  XI, 
campus  I  (132  or  297*  of  the  total  Afro-American  enrollment)*  Secondjlargest 
was  Ai^ea  VI,  campus  3  with  52,  or  11%  of  the  total*    Area  X  enrolled  titfi- 
largesE-number  of  American  Indians;    15,  or  17%  of  the  total  Indian  enroll- 
ment*   There  were  42  Orientals  and  84  Spanish  Americans  enrolled  at  area 
schools,  as  well  as  175  students  of  ^'other"  origin.  , 

It  is  not. surprising  that.Polk  rated  as  th^e  county  of  orlglj^  of  55% 
(13S)  of  the  Afro ^Amer leans ^  (Blacks)  enrolling  in  area  schools*  Afro- 
Amerlcanp  comprised  20%  (126)  of  the  other-statre  residents  enrolled  in 
area  schools,  and  47«  (3)  of  the  foreign  students*    Orientals  made  up  14% 

(II)  of  the  foreign^ resident  students*     (See  T^le  XVI) 

ji 

Most  area  campuses  have  a  fairly  young  student  body,  with  the  highest 
percentages  of  students  in  the  20  and  under  age  group,  and  80-SK}%  or 
more  of  the  studerfts  in  the  35  and  undef  age  group*    An  exception  is  ^ 
Area  XII,  campus  4,  which  enrolled  28%  of  its  students  in  the  36-45  age 
group*    Arts  and  Sciences  students  tend  to  be  older;  69%  of  them  were 
under  23  years  of  age*    This  was  true  of  75%  of  the  Vocational-^Xechnical 
s tu4ent-body •    It  is  inappropriate  to  draw  firm  conclusions  regarding ^ 
student  ages  on  the  basis  of  these  data^isince  one  very  large  institution. 
Area  XI,  did  not  report  student  age  categories*  ' 
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TABLE  XV 

FULL  TIME/PART  TIME  BY  AREA  SCHOOL 


FuL  NTime    ^  Part-Time  . .  Total 

5 


Area.  I  ' 

727 

987.  ' 

18 

2% 

745 

Area  11 

1422 

95% 

77  - 

57. 

1499 

Area  111 

670 

927 

59 

87. 

729 

Area  IV 

402 

827 

88  . 

187. 

490 

Area  V 

1757 

967.  ' 

79 

47,- 

1830 

Area  VI 

1654 

887. 

224 

12% 

1878 

Area  VII . 

1 107 

977^  ■ 

;3l  . 

3% 

1138 

Area  IX 

1138 

807, 

la  8 

20% 

1426 

Area  X 

2321 

737. 

850 

277. 

317; 

Area  XI 

2184' 

677. 

1075 

337<. 

3259 

Area  XII 

916 

997- 

2 

17. 

918 

Area  XIII 

1310 

75T 

429 

257. 

1739 

Area  XIV 

374 

907 

«.  42 

107. 

416 

Are^  XV 

944 

947. 

55 

67.  V 

999 

A^cia  XVI 

1118 

737/ 

423 

277, 

1541 

Totals 

18,244 

3740 

837,  ^ 

17% 

4 

DIVISION  BY  ETHNIC  GROUP 


'  VFC 

VOC-TECH 

A&S 

TOTALS 

Black 

5 

117 

335 

4  57  . 

Ind  ian 

I 

38 

49 

88 

Urhlte 

1222  * 

9819 

9323  , 

20,364 

Oriental 

2 

16 

24  . 

42 

Sparil^sh  Surname 

0 

35 

49 

84 

Ocher 

8  , 

67 

100 

175 



Total 

1238 

10,092 

9880 

No,  Missing 

T 

830 
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'ArtQ  ami  Sciences  students  vere  sligjbtly  more  likely  tcf  be'marrled 
than  those  1^  Voc-Tech;  Z4%  vs,  19%  respectively,     ISiis  ie  probably, 
a  functioQ       age.    Of  tfa^  single  ^tudents  90%  were  enrolled  full  tiioB^ 
no  coiEBpared  with  66%  o£  the  qiarried  students  and  69%  of  the  divorced 
atudents.    The  ratib  of  single  to  married  students  ranged^ from  13%  Qlngle 
studefli:tq/86%  laarrled  students  at  Area  XII^  can^s  4^  to093^single  ^tu- 
denta/6%  foarried  students  at  Area  VI,^  caiopus  3,  ^  ^  f 

Sofiie  97q5%  of  the  students  ^o  ^re  last  in  high^cfaool  in  1972  and 
enrolled  in  an  area  schoolyin  1972  ware  s ingle /as '«ere  93%  of  those 
Who  were  last  in  secondary  sctiool  in  1972,-  Seventy ' percent  oi  oXX  stuilente 
were  singles  25%  vere  niarrield.    Of  the  married  students  931^  were  last  Ih 
secondary  school  prior  to  l^Jls  and^tliey  coioprised  about  half  of  the  total 
prior  to  ^71  graduates,    Onlr^28  divorced  students  were  Enrolled  in  area 
school^  in  the  fall  of ■  1972, 

^^en  ^e  variable  of  persnanent  residence  is  studied^  the  range  is 
fairly  lorge;  ninety  pe^^nt  or  more  of  the  students  coming  frcai  two 
counties  (Bueoa  Vista^  91%; 'Decatur,  90%)  wre  sin^le;^  from  nine  counties 
QnIy^A8%  to  60%  of  the  .students  going  to  area  schools  were  single  (GuthriA^ 
59%;  Harrison^  49%;  Ida«  59%;  Linn»  56%;  Mahaska,  58%;  Shelby^  52%),  In 
all  coses  Single  and  married  students'  are  the  dominant  subgroups;  diyorce^^ 
^doved  and  separated  students  are  very  small  minority  groups.  Student^ 
ccmlng  from  other  states  tend  to  be  single;    77%  single,  20%^marr^d^^  The 
same  is  true  o£  students  holding  permanent  residence  in  other  countries; 
S3%  single »  16%  married,  ^ 

The  itea  concerning  Foully  Income  levels,  as  reported  by  the  studentSj^ 
^rrants  additional  comttent.    It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  students 
l^rceive  ''fasolly  income*'  as  that  which  is  provided  by  their  parents »  or 
mat  vbich  they  provide  themselves^  or  with  their  spousefSo^^  For  ins^tance, 
as  students  approach  both  upper  and  lower  age  categories  their  faivi'ly  int  . 
co3it3s  increase  -  in  other  words ,  the  middle  age  groups  have  the  lowest 
income,    A  jkossihle  explanation  is  that  the  young  report  their  parents' 
income  and  have  adequate,  resources.    The  students  in  the  middle  group,* 
howver^  probably  think  of  fainily  income  M  th^t  which  they  priwide  them* 
selves, 

I 

Incczne  levels  reported  by  students  do  not  vaigr  greatly  <«a£bng  in* 
stitutlonso    The  greatest  percentage  in  any  one  category  (20%)  placed 
their  income  from  $9,^000, to  $11^999,    The  smallest  categories  were 
$15p000  to  $17,999  (5%)  and  $18,000  and  over  (6%),    14%  reported  incOBiss 
under  $3»000,    The  overall  statistics  are  son^^at  mieleadingp  since 
tt^elve  campuses  (^rea  I^  campus  2;  Area  IXI»  canQms  1;  Area  XXX 
caiQpus  2;  Area  IV^  campus  1;  Area  IX^  campus  1;  Area  Xt^  campus  3; 
Area  XII^  campus  Ip  Area  XU,  campus  3,  Area  XIVp  ciiaipus  1;  Area  XVp 
campus  1^  Area  XVX»  campus  3p  Area  XVIp  campus  4)  showed  between  20%  ' 
30%  of  their  students  in  one  category^  the  under  $3^000  category^^ 
and  Area  VJlj,  caepus  3p  though  having  a  total  enrollment  of  only  22p 
sho^d  18  of  those  (82%)  wsere  in  the  under  $3^000  bracketo 

In  this  self* report  of  annual  family  incoiEe  about  10%  of  the 
stud^ts  is  ^^a^s  area  schools  reported  inccmss  in'6ifcess  of  $l5|t0G0a 
Ttsenty  percent  reported  family  incomes  in  the  $9*000  to  $11^999  cate-^ 
gory,  this  ccmprising  the  most  c'oimnon  income. range  reported. 
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State'^de^  the  highest  percentage  of  Arts  and  Sciences  students 
In  any  one.  category  (22%)  were'^  the  $5^000  to  $ll»00p  ^roup*  Ihe 
Game  vaa  true  of  students  ensiled  in  the  Vocational  ^Technical  Division 
vith  19%  In  the  $9^000  to  $11^000' category*    There  seems  to  be  a  direct 
relationahip  between  a  higher  inccmie  level  and  enrollment  ^in  the  Arte 
and  Sciences*    Ihe^jrang^  Is  from  46%  of  those  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
reporting  inccjm^^^^  $9,000  (38%  in  Voc-Tech)  and  30%  of  the  ^oc->T^ch 
(21%  of  the  Aj|l^;,'M^§ciences)  students  reporting  family  incomes  beloir 
$^^000  per  yeafi':;^ 

Over  50%  of  those  ^o  were  last  in  s^ondary  school  in  1971  ^nd  1972 
reported  family  income  of  $9,000  or  more*    Only  33%  of  those  having  last 
'been  in  high  school  prior  to  1971  wre  in  that  category*    For  the  1971 
nnd  1972  high  schooiL  graduates,  th$  highest  percentage  of  students  in 
ony  single  inccme  category  was  in  the  $9,000  to  $11,000  range  (22%;  25%), 
T^ile  for  ^e  prior  to  1971  graduates  it  was  in  the  under  $3,0t^  category 
(18%)*    (See  additional  cosiaiieDt  at  the  end  of  this  chaptero) 

StuS&nta  come  to  the  area  school  with  varying  levels  of  Education* 
Student  responses  to  the  question  of  educational  background  prior  to 
enrolling  in  tt^e  area  school  are  described  b^low: 

Less  than  one  percent  (0.6%,  or  134)  of^ti^  students  reported  they 
had  completed  gtade  school  or  less^    2%  (439)  had  completed  tfose  high 
school  but  had  not  graduated«    'Oie  majority  of  the  students,  79%,  in-^ 
dicated  graduation  from  high  school  as  their  highest  educational  level; 
1^  said  they  had  done  some  post  high  school  work  prior  to  enrolling  in 
the  area  school*  ^  ^  ' 

Arts  and  Sciences  students  appear  to  have  had  slightly  more  educa- 
tional experience.    Fully  16%  of  them  had  had  some  post  high^chool  iTork, 
while  this  was  true  of  only  13%  of  the  Vocational*Technical  students, 
of  Whom  1*5%  had  less  than  a  high  school  diploma;  4%  of  the  Voc*Tech 
students  reported  they  had  not  graduated  from  hi^  schoolo^ 

^    According  to  the  student  questionnaire  information,  719  high  school^^ 
students  were  concurrently  enrolled  in  lowa^s  area  schoolso    Of  the 
area  school  enrollments,  32%  indicated  they  had  J^ast  been  in  secondary 
sch5>ol  in  1972,  20%  last  enrolled  in  high  school  in  1971,  and  48% 

Here  last  there  p^ior  to  1971* 

h 

0£  the  total  enrollment,  although  52;5%  of  those  who  were  last  in 
secondary  school  pridr  to  1971  were  enrolled  in  the  Arte  and  Sciences 
Division,  only  44%  6 the  1972  graduates  elected  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
36%  enrolled  in  the  Vocational -Technical  Divisions. of  the  area  schools « 

At  Area  II  39%  of  the  students  were  1972  high  school  graduates,  as 
compared  to  61%  at  Area  III,  campus  1,  26%      Area  X,  26%  at  Ar^a  SIII|^ 
campus  1,  and  24%  at  Area  XV,  campus  1,   -Areas  X,  XIII  and  XV  ^eem  to 
be  attracting  a  greater  percentage  of  older  stud^ts  than  other  areas, 
j«hlle  Area  II  and  III  are  drawing  more  students  linmediately  upon  high 
school  graduation* 
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An  attempt  was  made  on  the  questionnaire  to  determine  the  educB^ 
tioaal  background  of  the 'parents  of  are^a  school  students »  These  data 
are  important  in  estimating  college*'proneness  on  the  part  of  students » 

There  seems  to  be  a  positive  correlations  betr^en  a  father^s  level 
of  education  and  student*'s  enrollment  in^the*A.rts  and  Sciences  Division* 
The  relationship  ran  from  417d  of  those  whose  fathers  completed  grade 
sphool  .Or  less  enrolling  in  the  Ajc'ts^arid  Sciences  (59%  Voc-Tech),  to  ■ 
607o  of  those  .whose  fathers  were  college  graduates  enrolling  in  Art^  and 
Sciences  (40%  Voc-*Tech)»    In  both  divisions  the  greatest  percentage  of 
students  reported  high  s>chool,  graduation  as  their  father*s- highest  level 
of  education*  * 

Over  377o  of  the  Voc*Tech  students  reported  their  fathers^had  less 
than  a  high  school  diploma^  while  that  was  ttixe  of  only  30%  of  the  Arts 
atid  Soiences  students*    Voc-Xech  students'  fathers  had 'had  some  college^ 
at  a  rate  ^of  19%,  while  28%  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  students*  fathers 
had  had  some  college*  ^  ^ 

Of  all  students 'reporting,  407^  had  fathers  whose  highest  level  of 
education  was  high  school  graduation; '  177*^  reported  thetr  fathers  had 
complet^  grade  school  or  less;  18%  ^ad  completed  some  high  sphool^ 
though  had  not  graduated*    At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  11%  re- 
ported their  fathers  had  attended. some  colleg^but  had  not  graduated, 
while  12%  reported  their  fathers  were  college  gradiiates*''    44%  of  ,the 
older  students  (last  in  school  prior  to  1971)  reported  their  fathers 
had  attained  an  education  l,evel  of  less  than  high  school  graduation* 
as  compared  with  only  28%  of  the  students  who  were  last  in  secondary 
school  in  1971  or  1972* 

s    *  ^    _  / 

Students  permanently  residing  ip^tffo  counties  ^repotted  an  excep- 
tionally high  percentage  of  fathers  h(aving  completed  only  grade  school 
or  less;    Sioux  County,  with,  54*5%  and  Winneshiek*  wfth  51*^%*  Most 
students*  including  students  from  other  states,  followed  the  ^trendrs 
noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph*  but  other-country^  students  did  not* 
Of  foreign  students,  237*  reported  tiieir  father^  had  completed  grade 
school  or  less,  26%  had  fathers  whose  highest  level  of  education  was 
high  school  graduation,  and  29%  reported  their  fathers  were  college 
graduates*     (Other  categories  were  insignificant*)  .      \  ,  -^j:^^ 

Nearly  52%  of  all  students  reported  their  mothers  had,  as  highest 
level  of  education,  High  school  graduation;  9%  reporte'd  their  mothers 
had  completed  grade  school  or  less;  13%  had  ^completed  soma  high  scKool;^. 
though  had  not  graduated*    At  the  other  end  of  the  scale*  12%  reported 
their*  mouthers  had  attended  some  college  but  had  not' graduated*  while 
13%  reported  their  mothers  j^ere  college  graduates*    Of  those  stud^^ts  . 
who  had  last  been  in  secondary  school  prior  to  1971*  307*  reported  their 
mothers  had  attained  l^ss  than  a  high  school  graciuation  edutational 
levelji  as  compared  with  only  167d  of  those  last  in  school  in  1971,  and 
157*  of  t^ose  who  were  1972  high  schoolers*    These  trends  follow  those 
reported , above  regarding  father's  education^    Recent  high  school  gradu- 
ates report  both  parents  hav^  attained  a  higher  level  6f  education* 
Regardless  of  students*  year  of  high  ^school  attendance  or  majo^  field 
of  study,  students*  mothers  tend  to  be  betjfer  educated  than  tj^  fathers* 

Q  "       '      .  . 
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T'^ere  aee'^'^  ''o  be  a  °?lghE  positive  correlation  between  *inother*6 
le  r  ^  of  educat  iMt  an;!  ^^tiT^'entV^  enrollm^ftt  In  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
Division.    Ad  discussed  above*  this  was  true,  but  more  pronounced*  for 
fathers  as  well^     Arts         Sciences  students  tend  to  have  parents  with 
morj^  years  of  education.    Nineteen  percent  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
ers  had  less  than  .a  high  school  education*  while  this  was  true 
3Z  of  the  voc-tech  students'  mothers. 


Students  permanently  residing  in  two  coyntjLes  reported^n  excep-  ^ 
tionally  high  percentage  of  ^xhers  having  cpmpieted  onl^v^^grdde  school  /^^J  , 

or  less:    Sioux  county,  with  39%  and  Winneshiek,  with  35%.     Thflese  are 
the  samjB  counties  which  had  a  high  percentage  of  fathers  in  the  same 
category,     However^  the  percentages. ar^  lower  for  mothers  and  not  as 
outstanding.    Most  studi^ts,  including  students  from  other  states*, 
followed  the  trends  note  above,  .     ^  *  *  ' 

When  mother's  educational  level  is  compared  with'  father's,  27%  of 
the  students  reported  their  parents  had  both  graduated  from  high  school; 
8Z  had  mothers  who  were  high  school  graduates  and^  fathers  who  had  com- 
pleted some  ^4*^^)  school^  but  had  not  graduateil;  78%  of  the  students 
reported  their  mothers  were  either  as  well,  or  more  educated  than  their 
fathers.    A%  of  the  students  had  par^ents  who  had  both  graduated  from 
college,     (See  Table  XVTI). 

Students  choose  to  attend  a  particular  school  for  many  reasons. 
Host  area  school  students  come  for  the  following  Reasons:    The  existence 
of'^  particular  program  of  studies*  closeness  to  home»  low  cost*  or 
the  opemdoor  admissions  policy  of  the  institution. 

Regardless  of  year  of  high  school  graduatioh*  the  tnost  important 
reason  stated  by  students. for  attending  ^he  area*^  jschool  was  the  parti- 
cular  type  of  program  in  which  they  were  enrolled.     The  Open  Door  Policy 
was  of  very  minor  Importance,  according  to  the  students. 

The  primary  reason,  for  attending  an  institution  varied  significantly^ 
by  the  division  In  wh^ich  students  enrolled.    Over  77%  of  the  voc-tech 
students  stated  that  the  particular  type  of  program  waa  the  most  import- 
ant reason  they. chose  the  school.    Other  choices  were  relatively  unim- 
portant.   Cfe^ly  22%  of  arts  and  sciences  students  stated  particular  program 
ds  the  most  important  reason  for  enrolling.    For  them,  the  low  cost  C3A%) 
and  closeness  to  home  (25%)  rated  highest,  while  15%  stated  "other" 
as  their  most  Important  reason.     It  would  be  in  teresting,^ but  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study*  to  discover  what  these  "other*'  reasons . were. 

The  Importance  of  various  reasons  fo^  attending  also  varies  greatly  * 
from  school  to  school.    Over  88%  erf  students  at  Area- VII  s,tated  parti-*  • 
cular  program  as  their  most  Important  reason,  while  only  13%  of  those  at 
Area  III,  campus  2,  ptated  that  as- the:^  most  importapt  reason.  This^ 
too,  of  course  is  a  reflection  of  the ^progr^m  of  studies  (Arts  ^d  Sciences  ^ 
or  Voc-Tech)  at  a  givei^  cafmpus*  ,  ^  ^  ^  

,45,5%  of  students  permanently  residing  in  Apj^^j&sfjse ,  W%7*  from  Pag^e  *  . 
and  45%  of  those  from  Union  catmty  stated  clQsene^s' t^o  home  ^s  their  most 
important  reason  for  att^ding  their  area  school,  while  54%  of  the  other- 
state*students  and  3$%"of  the.  foreign  students  attended  mainly  because 
of  particular  program*  and" 25%  of  the  other-state  students  and  44%  of  the 
foreign  stud^enta  listed  the  "other"  category  as  their  most  important  reason.. 
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^\rea  gctiuoL  adnii iil stra torp  are  vitally  co,ncemed  with  the  question  of 
how  to  best  pr  :)vM^.  the  grea^tpst  number  of  students  Vlth  Information  about 
the  opportunities  available  at  the  school* 

^  students  3t  most  Mrapuses  indicate  the  high  scliciol 'counse lor  Is  the 
best  source  of  Information  about  the  area  school^  ^titi)  other,  student  as  "  ' 
the  second  best  source,  ^ 

Six  campuses  (Area  VI »  campus  3;  Area  IX/  campuaf  3;  Area  XII^  campus 
2;  Area  Xtl,  campus  4;  Area  XIII,  campus  I;  Are^  XIII,  campus  3)  showed 
*'other»  student'-^  as  the  best  -source,  five  of  those  Indicating'  high  school 
counselor  as  tlie  second  l?est  source*     The  sixth,  Area  XII^  campus  4^  showed 
radlot  TV  and  newspaper  as  the  second  beet  source*     Are^  XVI,  campus  3 
listed  Vocational  Rehabilitation  as  the  prlipary  sourde,  admission 
counselor  ah  secondary*     It  Is  notab^le  tKat  although  some  of  these  are  not 
thp  primary  campus  of  sn  area  schoolt  many  of  tham  are* 

Both  vocatlona^l -technical   O^^J         arts  and  sciences  (56%)  students 
cited  the  high  school  cov^nselor  as  the  best  source  of  information.  Next*ln 
Importance  were  fether  student  and  "other".     The.  *!other'*  category  Is  a 
nebulous  and  sometimes,  puj^llog  r^^BPSJifi^  throughout  this  discussion^, 
since  all  ve  knou  Is  uhat  the  student  did  not  indicate  and^niy  what  we  ^ 
can  guess  as  far  as  what  that  other  answer  might  be*     Amon^^  those  sources 
ci*ted  by  smaller  numbers  of  students^  '2.2%  of  voc^tech  students  cited  Em- 
ployment Of  f  ice  ^0, 4%  arts  and  sciences) »  4* H  cited  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation.    (1*8^  arts  and  sciences) »  and'I*'7%  cited  Welfare  Agency  (0.7%' 
arts  and  sciences)  4*2%  of  arts  snd  sciences  students  cited  Employer 
(I*9Xv-t).     Although  these  agencies  apparently  are  of  .minor  Importance 
in  recruitment  J  they  do  tend  to'  direct  students  enrolling  in  specific 
types  of  programs.  *  ' 

Both  the"  1971  and  1972  high  school  graduates  named  high  school 
counselor  a;*  their  heat  ^^ource  of  infprmatlon  followed  by  other  student; 
sf;udeats  presently  in  the  1973  and  1974  high  schoxsl  classes,  also  cited 
high  school  counselor  as  the  heat  source*  probably  because  they  wer&  stfll 
enrolled  In  high  gc^hool*     Those  who  wer^  la^t,  in  secPndary*  school  prior, 
ro  1*71  named  other  student  as  ,thelr  best  source  followetl  by  radio, 
TV  and  newspaper*        '  ^  - 

Only  a  few  of  the  ares  sc>iools  provide  dormitories.    This*  of  coUr^e, 
is  -1  reflection  of  the  philosophy  of  many  that  the  l&atitutlons  are  communi- 
ty schools  *  ■'   .  '  ' 

A  totdl  of  77,5%  olf  those  uho  were  last  In  secondary  school  prior  to 
1971  stated  they  liVed  at  home,  as  compared  with  61%  of  the  1971  graduates 
and  59%  of  the  1972  *i^raduates .     Recent  high  school  graduates,  hdd  a  greater 
tendency  tq  reside  In  dorms.     About  63%*of  the  1972  graduates,  and  23% 
of  the   1971  graduates  were  dormitory  residents.*     ^^ly  I3y£  of  those  who  were 
1970  or  prior  graduates  lived  In  doYmltorles.  ; 

Of  *the  small  percentage  of,  students  who  lived  In  dorms  (7%),  58*'5% 
were  In  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  u'hlle  64y£  of  those  living  away  from  home/ 
but  not  in  dor^,  were  voc^tech  students,  -  *  ' 
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Vcj^atlon^  L  LechAlc?il  students  tend  to  travel  futtl}er  to  cl^s  dally 
than  do  arts  and  sciences  students.     53%  of  the  students  traveling  l^ss 
than  10  miles,  were  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences »  while  65%  of  those  traveling 
26  JO  50  milefiT  f^i^d  71%  ot  those  traveling  ii*ore  than  *50  ^tailes  were  in  the 
Vocational-Te(  ^aical  Division.    But  again^  Lhe  majority  of  students  (58% 
of  Voc-Tech  ;  66%  of  Arts  and  Sciences)  traveled  less  than  ten  miles  to  / 
classes  each  day*  »  *  '  , 

Looking  at  individual  schools^  three  campuses  (Area  IV^  campus  I  - 
40%;  Area  XI,  campus  I  -  38%;  Area  XII»  campus  2  -  35%)  had  a  relatively 
Itfw  percentage  of  students  who  lived  within  teo  miles  of  classes.  Two 
others  were  atypfcally  high  in  this  category.    Area  XI,  campus  3  and  Area 
XVI^  campus  3  reporting  97%  pf  their  students  travej.ing  less  than  ten 
miles  each  wsy. 

Regarding  individua^l  counties,  80%  or  more  of  students  permanei\tly 
residjlng  in  Buena  Vista,  Cherokee,  'Marshall  and  Union,  as  well  as 
foreign  students  traveled  less  than  ten  miles  Co  class,   ^ly  65%  of  the 
students  v4io  reported  permanent  residence  in  apother  sta&S  traveled  less  than 
ten  miles.    Ovec,  40%^of  permanent  residents  of  six  different  counties 
(Cedar,  49%;  Dallas',  49$;  Davis,  45%;  Jasper^  43%;  Jefferson,  41%; 
Madison,  51%)  reported  they  traveled  26  to  50  miles  to  clsss  daily.     7%  of 
permanent  residents  from  Wayne  county,  8%  of  those  from  FtTemont^  and  12% 
of  those  from  VanBu^n  traveled  more  than  50  miles  daily  to  class.  Among 
Chose  who  listed  permanent  residence  in  counties  not  named,  the  tendency 
was  to  travel  shorter  distances  to  class. 

Students  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  or  not  they  expected  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  while  attending  the  area  school.  Approximately 
45%  Said  they  did  anticipate  aid. 

At  most  area  schools,  students  were  divided  about  equally  between  those 
who  expected  and  those  who  did  not  expect  to  receive  financial  assistance. 
Area  XI  wss  an  exception.    At  campus  I,  79%  said  they  would  not.  receive  finan- 
cial assistance,     this  was  true  oif  83%  at  campus  2  and  92%  at  campus  3.  At 
Area  Xtl,  campus  2,  75%  did  not  receive  financial  aid  but  at  Area  XII, 
campus  4,  85%  say  they  received  fin^yj^al  aid  as  would  93.5%  at  Area  XVI, 
campus  2,  -  ' 


Again,  looking  at  students  according,  to  their  counties  of  permanent 
residence^  generally  about  50%  expected,  and  50%  did  not  expect  financial 
assistance,  vlth  a  variation  of  19%  either  vay,  '  Exceptions  were  Boqne^ 
where  77%  would  not  receive  aid/  Dallas  with  78%  receiving  no  aid;  Madison 
(73%);  Marlon  (79%);  Polk  (78%);  Story  ^77%);  Warren  (87%).    On  the  positive 
side  76%  of . those  fro^  Hancock  county  expected  to  receive  financial  aid,  as 
did  71%  from  Howard,  70%  from'Monona,     56%  of  other-state  Students  re- 
ceived financial  aid»  as  did  36%  of  j^forelgn  students. 

Students  were  also  asked  for  specific  information  about  the  source  of 
their  financial  aid.'  Neatly  94%  of  those  receiving  aid  from  the  Veteran's 
Administration  graduated  from  hii^h  school  prior  to  1971,  as  would  be  ex-- 
pectedj  since  they  ijiust  be  veterans  to  qualify  for;the  aid,    OtHers  may  have 
been  children  oT  deceased  vetc^rans.  /  '  /I 
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StJidenta       reiving  aid  fr^rn  the  Veceran's  Admlulstratlor  have  a  slight 
tc    /cn^/  to  bt  mfciled  In  the  Voeatioaai'Tecluiical  Division^  though  they 
ai      enroll' In  ht^h  numbers  In' tae  arts -and  aclenqes.    The  veterans  farm 
cooD  students^  by  def/alVton^  receivei  such  aid  and  lOOS!^  Indicated  that  they 
did  '  ,  ■  \    '  .  * 

It  Is  of  some  Interest  to  not^  that  120  students  In  loua's.area  schocjls 
Indicated  they  a.e  receiving  help  from  the  veteran*s  rehabilitation  program. 

1160  students  In  lowa'a^rea  schools  received  non-govemmeti^ 
sponsored  assistances  most  of  then  recent  high  school  graduates.  Nearly 
53%  of  those  students  receiving  a  non-'govemment  sponsored  scholarship 
were  '72  tilgh  school  graduates;  29%  were  '71  graduates;  and  only  i 8%  of. 
the  prior  to  *7l^Raduates  received  such  scholarships. 

It  is  also  of  Interest  to  note  that  65-5?  o€  those  receiving  non- 
goverriraent  sponsored  scholarships  ,enr,olJ.ed  In    the  Arts  and  Sciences 
Dlvlslop .  ■  . 

Of  the  students'receivlng  a  non-goVernment  sponsored  loan»  A2%  were 
1972  high  school  graduates;  27%  were  1971  graduates;  and  31^  had  gradu- 
'Bted  prl^r  to  1971;  and  60X  of  those' receiving  non-goverrtment  sponsored 
loans  were  enrolled  in  Voc-Tech  Division. 

Several  special  ^Id  programs  seemed  to  favor  the-mature  student. 
Approximately  61%  of  those . receiving  assistance  from  DR£S  had  graduated 
from  high  school  prior  to  1971;  IBX  were  1971  graduates^  21%  were  1972 
graduates^  and  66%  were  In  the  Vocational-Technical  Division.  MDTA 
students  were  also  older  students ;  ' 75^  of  those  receiving  ^fDTA  aid 
wei^$  prior  to  1971  high  scKool  graduates^  10%  had  p^ra^uate^l  in  1971  and 
14%  In. 1972-    About  79:£  of  those  In  the  WIN  program  were  prJ,or  to  1971  ' 
high  schqltil  graduate^)  13%  were  last  In  school  In  1971^  and  8%  ln^X972, 

fl'  ,     '  '  * 

On  the  other  hand,  42%  of  those  , receiving  social  security  or  oth^, 
reDlrement  benefits  were  19 72  graduate^ »  Jl%  were-  1971  graduates,  an<i 
27%  ha<l*  graduated  ftpm  high' school  prior  to  1971. 

f)ne  of  the  Issues  concerning  the  need  for  institutions  that ■  provide  ^ 
low  cost  post  high  school  education  Is  clarlflet^  by  the  question  of  how 
much  financial  suppoct  students  can  expect  from'.thelr  parents*  Almost 
57%  of  the  students  Indicated  ttie^  expected  no  parental  contribution  and 
11%  said  they'  ejected  less  than'^25%^of  ^thelr  expenses.     Of  the  21,164  stu- 
dents responding^  19>5%  said  they' expected  at  lea^t  76%  of  their  expenses 
to  be  borne  by  their  parents.     (See  Table  XVIII).^ 

.   It  should  be  no 'surprise  th^t  over  90%  of  the  married »  divorced, 
widowed  and  separated  students  report^^d  they  received  no  financial  aid  froln 
their  parents.    However^  59%  of  the  single  studei^ts  received  ac  least  sodte 
contribution^  with  27%"reportlng  a  contribution  of ^76%-lOO%  of  their 
expenses,    pf  all  students/5^^  received  no  contribution  from  the  pareiits; 
20%  received  76  to  100%  f inahirial  support. 

jf  *  .3 

Of  those  who  were  last  In  secondary  schools  prior  to  I97l»  82%  In- 
dicated they  receive  no  financial  contribution  from  their  parents.     The  - 
same  was  reported  by  39%  of  \he  1971  graduates  and  31%  ot  the  15^2 
graduates.     However,  34%  of  the  1972  .graduates  reported  that  76%  to  100% 
of  their  e'xpenses  wiere  paid  by  their  parents^  as  did  25i  of  the ''1971 
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BAREUJTAL  CONTF.IBUTION  BY  UAST  YEAR 
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IN  H/S. 

• 

 :  

LAST  HIGH 

Prior  ^ 
To  1971 

SCHOOL  YEAR 

1971        *  1972 

Total 

^^o  Contribution 

^180 

1691  2101 

1  1  Xi^O 

,  — 

JO.  OA 

Less  than*  Z5% 

.  58Ai 

772  974 

4  /  J  jU 

1  1 

t 

26  -  507.  ' 

320 

435  '754 

1,509 

7.1% 

51  -  75% 

196 

352  682 

r,230  • 

5.8% 

76  -  100^  ' 

749 

1,081  2,293 

4,1J23 

^  19.5% 

•s 
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FAMILY  INCOME  OP  VARIOUS,  CatOUPS" 

 '  ^  V  

i 

UNllER 
$3,000 

$^,000-  .  $5,000- 
$4,999  „$7,499' 

$7,500- 
.$14,999 

OR  more' 

Iowa  Area  Sclioo L  s  ^ 

14 .  37. 

ll.5%  19,37. 

-  44.0% 

10.1% 

All  Families 

12.7%  17.3% 

,  41 : 8% 

18.  n 

Famllies'wlth  Children 
In  College 

Iowa  Families*^  ' 

V 

*^  2.97. 
7.47. 

■ 

5.4%     -    10.3%  41;1% 
10.4%    ■       L  50.8%— 1 

40.  2X 
16.2%  ' 

-  i 

2 
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gi-frv<luaf&8  and  ^.^ly  7.5%^of  those  graduated  prior  to"  1971* 

The  perception        some  students  may  be  clouded  in  regard^  to  this 
ls£}ue.     It  ,iG  likely  that  many  students  who  live  with  ^heir  parents,  and 
eaf   their  mealfi.^^t   honi<i »  fndi  aredf  they  receive  *'no  contribution"  from 
their  parents.     t'or  this  reason^  the  data  ntentioned.  above  is  probkbly 
somewKat  spurious*  * 

-  Related  to  the  issues  of  financial  aid  and  parental  contribution  is 
the  factor  of  e- (Sloyment  while  enrolled.    Nearly  67%  of  the  studfents  planned 
to  be  employed  while  enrolled ^  while  33Z  did  not  expect  to  work.  Fully 
21.5%  expected  to  work  30  *h6urs  or  i^c^re  each  week. 

The  range  in  number' of  hours  worked  by  area  school  students  varies 
widely.     At  Area  campus  2,  85%'of  the  students  vere  unemployed;  while 

at  Area  XII,  campus  ^^  90%  of  ^tudents  worked  more  than  30  hours  a  week.v    *  - 

Over  402  of  students  penoaftently  i;esiding  in  Guthrie,  Harrison^  Ida, 
Monoaa,  and  ShelbV  counties  worked  more  .than  30  hours  per  week.     The  percent- 
age was 'smaller ^fPr  sCtjdents  who  listed  other  counties  as  their  pemtanent 
residence.  ^       "  .  ,  _  • 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  aay  apparent  significant  relationship 
between  number  of  hours  worked  while  enrolled  and  income  level  reported. 
This  is  somewhat  of  ^  surprise,  since  'it  coul^  be  expected  that  poorer 
student-^  would  tend  to  ^eek  employment!  \ 

33%  of  the  single  students,  29%  of  the  married  students,  and  48%  of 
the  divorced  students  expected  to  be  unemployed.    Most  single  students 
^tended  to  expect  to  work  30  hours  qr  less,  while  50,5%  of  the  married  stu-, 
dents  worked  more  than  30  hours  a  week,  as  did  26.5%  of  the  divorced 
students.     There  is  an  inverse  relationship  t>etween  amount  of  financial 
aid  and  number  of  hours  emplbyed.  ^      '  ^' 

^  the  area  schools  claim  tb  be  training  persons  for  businesses,  industry, 
and 'the  service  occupations  in  Iowa,    There  wQre  few  students  who  definitely 
planned  to  seek  employment  in  some  other  state  aft^  graduating,  about  8% 
of  the  total^. 

Half  6t  the  voc-tech  students  planjied  to  seek  employment  in  Iowa  after 
completing  their  education,  as  compared  to  40%  of  arts  and  sbiences  students, 
4^%lof  voc-tech  studenta^and  49%  of  arts  and  sciences  students  were  un- 
decided.    57%  of  those  staying  in  Iowa  were  in  Voc-Tech;  59%  of  those  not 
staying,  i^i^e  in- Arts  and  Sciences. 

Of  students  who  were  last  in  high  school  prior  to  1971,  57%  said  they 
would  stay  in  Iowa:  34%  were  undecided,  while  only  37%  of  the  1971  gradu- 
ates and. 42%  of  the  19)2  graduates  planned  to  stay  in  Iowa.    Nearly  53%  and 
5,1.5%.  respectively  were  undecided.    Younger  stud^ts  tend  to  be  more  un-  . 
^decided  as  to  the  location  o£^  the Lr  future  empl;^ent.  '  r 

*  . 

^There- is  ^  wide  range  batween  schools  on  the  variable  of  plans  to 
remain  in  lowaj    Nfearly  93%  of  Area  XII,  campus  4^  and  90%  at'*  Area  XVI,  ^ 
cam|E]ua  3  planaeii  to  stay  in  lowa^    64%  at  Area  V,' campus  2  were  undecided^ 
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M3  .H%  at  ilif  c^Rpiis  2  --fiu!  29^1  at     rea  X,  campas  2-^j_  did  not  plan 

to  stay  after  graduatton*  ^  ^  '  ' 

Of  those  ^t^i-i  '       vh..  li         as  permanent  residence  other  states^  I3t 
expec^ted  to  stay  in  Iowa  while  ^3^  were  Jtiadecided.     Foreign  students,  were 
also  consldeMn^  remaining  in  l':>wa^     21%  said  they^would  stay^  and  36%  V 
were  undecided.  S  .  ^  / 

Reported  lamily  Incomes  of  area  school  students  differ  from  those 
reported  for  fainllies  in  general  and  expecially  for  families  of  children  ' 
enrolled  in  college  nationwide.     The  American  College  Testing  Program 
reported  on  the  percentages  of  families  ^th  certain  levels  of  income. 
The  figures  reported  by  them,  Interpolated,  to  eliminate  the.**no  response'* 
Gategory,  reveal  an  income  level  below  $5-^000  was  true  of  22.2%  of  ttie  .  . 
total  population.    Among  those  i/lth  enrolled  children  the  percenta^e^below 
$5,000  was'8.3%.     The- data  frpm  area  school  students  shows  25.8%  below 
$5,000  annually. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  18.7%  of  all  famllie3  and  A0:2% 
of  all  college  ^mllies  were  at  $15,000  or  more  annually*    Iliis  waB  true 
of  only  10.9%  of  Iowa  area  college  student  families.     It  is  obvious  that 
the  economic  status  of  area  college  students  Is  unlike  that  of  college  . 
students  In  general.     (See  Table  XIX),     ^  ^  " 

The  foregoing  summary  is  intended  to  give  area  school  administrators 
an  Indication  of  wh^t  their  students  a«€  llke^  at  least  along  certain     *  ^ 
demogrphic  dimensions.     It  is  important  to  keep  in  mlnd^that  the  responses 
are  the  students*  own»  and  are  subject  to  error  through  lack  of  factual  in^ 
formation  and/or  falsification.     They  do^  however^  provide  a  base  from 
which  tentative  conclusions  might  be  drawn,    tt  is  with  this  caveat  that 
they  are  presented.  ^  * 
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'    r        CHAPTER  III        '  v  , 

.     *  \  AHAl-Ysfs  OF  MODEL  AND  APPLICATION 

The  pjresent  projet^t  included  research  to  determine  existent  and  ^ 
f^asibl^  {dathemati^al  models  for  use  by  the  ajrea  schools  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  In  projecting  futupe  enrollment.     Extensive  readings  were.done<- 
for  thtcs  purpose  and  agencies  doing  similar  research'  were  consult^ed^ 
Readings  Included' pertinent  articles  from  the  ERIQ  system»^b:e  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  projection  models  de'digned  by  the  University  * 
of  Minnesota,  the  Nebraska  Higher  Education  Facilities  ComiDlssion»  the 
Utafi . experiment  Station  and  ot^ers»  as  W^U  as  such  published  boQks  as 
tins'  Methodology  of  Enrollment  Pro Wctlons' for  Colleges  and  UnivgrSl- 
t tes.^  ,  *  ^  ^ 

Basically,  there  are  three  ways  of  inaklng  enrollment  projections: 

1.  One  can  assume  the  futUre  will  be  like  the  past^  and  prt>ject 
,  enrollment  trends  fnto  the  future. 

2.  One  can  famine  variables  ififluenclng  enrollment  In  the  preset, 
and  derive  a  universal  formula  to  determine  enrollment. 

3.  One  can  assume*  things  about  the  future  and  project  changes  into 
present  trends  on  this  basis. 

'4.     One  can  combine  any  of  the^e  three  methods  Into  any  one  fori^ula. 

ATI  this  Is  more  complicated  than  It  looks.  ^ 

Prpjecclon  oF  enrollments  Is  nofmrely  a  statistical 
probjfem;     In  eprollmeot  projection  the  Statistical  study  of 
pafst  enrollment  records  must  be  supp\efitented  by  knowledge 
which  rikay  be  quite  non-statlstlcal  it\  nature.     College  enroll- 
ments are  dependent  upon  a  large  number  of  ^complex  factors  which 
are  difficult  to  analyze..  .Persons  making -enrollment  projec- 
tions, cannot  be  aware  of  the  future  operation  of  all  factors; 
consequently  some  erroa:  In  projection  might  be  expected*     It  ^ 
^    Is  a  continuous  responsibility  to  make  and  revise  enrollmen;^ 
projections.^   -  h-  ^  '  . 

There  seem  to  beSjfew  people  working  In  the  area  of  higher  educ^^ 
'tlon  enrollment  j^redlctl<>n,  and  fewer  still  applying  these  techniques 
to  comotunjtty  colleges'.     A  summary  of. existing  models  follows,  Including 
reasons  for  ^llm'inatlng  specific  models  In  development  of  tKe  present 
model,  mathematical  methodologies,  and  limitations  an^assumptlons  of 
the  models.     Possible  future  Incorporation  of  certain  of  these  models  Is 
d^^ussed  In  the  case  of  availability  and  accessibility  of  mote  extensive 
and  manageable  data  collection  In  the  future,   Indicating  to  the  schools 
what  data  would  neecl  to  be  collected  for  these  purposed. 
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RC5<Sarch  c^ntatXy  Jviiilaltc  on  the  oubJe*!t  of  enrolltltcat  proje^tlort 
can  hh  clasPlfled  for  the  oakeVof  convenience  aad  clarity  Into  the  foll^* 
ln^  categorleo:  •  - 

t)    Easlii;  prf^dlctlon 'and  projection  models  known  t£7  have/rellablllty, 
Dhough  lilstor  lea  I  ly- based .  ,        ,  * 

X  - 

h)     fiaslc  prediction  and  projection  mo<^eL6^  both  loglcatly  and 
historically  based^    .  * 

3)  Variations  of  the- f Irstr  two  model  tvpes  dp  allow  for  cons.lstemt  " 
devistions  from  the  standard  mqdels^xlstlng  In  the  data» 

^  ^1 

4)  CompUex  models  based^  on  niatHematlcal'  assumotlons  whqtse  premises 
^       the  available  data  for  this  report  do\aot.meett 

5)  ^.Comijlex  tDDdeVs  requiring  det^alled,  extensive,  '^nd  iQj^u^^ii^B^'^'j^0^  ^ 

data  i'rfputs  which  the  available  data  for  this  report  fallO^^^-  - 
,  N       ,   to'grovlde*  '  •  .  ^   '  ' 

6)  Comp lex , models  which  have  been  de^sigaed  to  be  matheotati^aLly 
feasible,  bat  liave  never  beea  applied  and  tested. 


V 


'  7)    Theoretical  models  which  Include  structural  desiga  but  no         ^      -        , - ^ 
'  mathematical  technology  to  Implement  them  or  which  are  Inadequately 

ff  explained.  '  .  ;  " 

The  pi-esfent  report  bases  Itifjnodel  on  that  of  type  number  (3)  with  some^ 
TTtodlf Icatlpns  applied  from  (5>.    That  Is,  the  model  incorporates  basic 
projection  i^odels,  bothKoglcaLLy  and'hlstorlcalLy  based,  allowing  for 
conslstafit  deviations  from  tlie  standard  models  aad  includjlng  a  breakdown 
into  more  detailed  data  areas  than  are  Incorporated  In^the  simpler  models^. 

Following  are  the  basic  models  available:  \ 

Straight  Liae  or  Base  Llae.  ,  ^  *  ' 

The  enrollments  data  is  graphed  historically  and  then  projected 
according  to  a  straight  line  fitted  by  the  least  squares  method. 

Curve-Flttilng  oS;>  Trend  Line  '  ^ 

An  equation  is  fiftted  to  the  curve  of  the  historical  ertrollroent  data. 

Ratio  Methods  .      •  '  '  *  '  .  - 

,    fcohort  Surviival  (Percentage  Survival^  Grade  Succession,  Forecasting  by 

Ana  lysis ,  Retention  Ratio  Projectloa,  Survival  Rate  Pro.^ectlon,  .y^^f  Retention) 


A  group  of  students  .is  followed  from  grade  to  grade  or  from 
one  age  to  ^^he  aext ,  each  s-tep  belag  expressed  as  a  ratio  to  the 
preceding  oae,  aad  the  tread  proJecteS.^  ^ 


r'-t'  rati  J  'jt-a'j  ^fir  Wled  ^rr^^'ip  of  ixtSAjlrfiC^p  n-  Lhf  pupulation  of 
wh .  K  ue^ar^      [Kir*         |mIU*^i;,1  f  rod' Hi^^i^c  to' f^i;tnl*i  and  projaict^id-  f 

*  ^  '  r  *   '      -     '  * 

•    '  (  f  ^""^         -  ,        »  -     ,  t 

,  The^ivdrage  %■  of  u. :  ceave^  .)f  enrollment  In  a  ferade  over  time  Is^ 
projected,  „      -  *  -  ^    '  * 

'Average  Nomberical  Increase  or  Arithmetic  R^lo 

Same  as  Average  7^"oX  Incr^^ea^e,  only  the  a^er^t^e  gain  In  numerical 
enrollment  is  substituted  f^r  the  average  7,        increa?^  -  '  ,  ^ 

Rat i o  of  school  enrollment  to  total  population  ptflt^j'e.ct iorts.is  projectera, 

Ka 1 1  o  being  ctJtnputeri  ^is  projected  rather  than  as's^umptfion  of  a<>constant  . 
ratio  ,  . 

'  '        '  > 

Combined  Ratio  *    '   ,  /  .  .  ^ 

■  'i       '  ^  *   *      r  ^  ' 

Attrition  and  survival  are  cc^nputed  for  ♦.Kindergarten  through  grade 
twelve  c;pmbined  immediately,  without  j^rogl^ssing  througl\  ea<^h  ^rade'j  t^at 
is,  an  average  rate  Is  applied.    -       ,    '    .  .  '       '  ' 

Census  Class ' Pro Jgctlon  or  A^  Survival     *  ^    ^*  -  *  . 

The  ratio  of  a  census  c lass  of  a*  given  age  Tgroup  Id"  a  given  year 
to  the  census  class  one  yfear  previouSj\or  to  the  $ame  census  class  from 
tlme-of  birthj   is  projected..     '        ^       ^  .      .      .  ^  . 

Correlation  Analysig^  and  Refei^ssion  Analysis.     tMulci^l^,  Linear  Regression) 

CQrrelati<5h  techniques  are  u^s^d  to  oecei;mine  how  cjlose  the  relation-- 
ship  is  between  two  variables  ,  that  1^ ,  how  ^<;cilirate ly  one  can  be  pre- 
dicted^ from  t\%^  oth^Tv     Generally  the  depfender^t  variable  Is  enrollnienJtf  * 
with  one  or  more  independent  factors  or^variablps,     "Income  tends  to^be'  * 
significantly  correlated  With  -the  ^ize  of  a  county."  ^    Projection  then 
preceeds  through  ^impbe  s trairgh t*  I  Ine  jregression  ana-lysis  (**line  of  best 
f  iJ:")  ;  sfecondv  decree  pSraboLic  curvilinear  analysis;  or  third  degree  poLy- 
nornial  curvi  linear*  aftalysls ,  depending  pn  ^the  cpVre  lat  iona L  relationship  ^ 
assumed;  ,  .  *    '  .  * 

'  '   '  ,  *        •  tf** 

Each  multiple  , regression  eqnatiol?t  relates  one  dependent  varlab^le  to  ^ 

the  independAit  variab^Le^historica*lly  ,   i's  f  i  tt^cl  to  a  statist icai  trend 

fujKTtionj  and  extxapo  t^ted .     Sometimes  each  <jf  the  independent  variabiles 

is  projected  t9  the  target  date  state-wide^  fol  lowed  by '  use  of  multiple  , 

regression  constants  to  calculate  an  area's  share  of  tHe  total.'  ^ 

r         .   .    ^  ^  * 

Monte  Carlo  Techniques  or  Multlvariable  Me;;hod  ^  . »  ^ 

The  multlvariable  method  allowfe  one  to  have  ^aoi^^major*  factors  pi^e- 
dl(:ted  and  others  pr**jected,  that  i^ ,  to,  deviate  ftoni  the  pa^t- .  It,j^^ 
"more  adaptable  to  unanticipated  changes  in  the  future,"  5  ^jj^lthough  <ioes 
not  treat  every  possible  variable,  the  Monte^Carla  techniqu*;^  cafn  bg^^^ajSp^jL^ied 

3-3  . 
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it  ir\i-K'  a  U\^U,  *on*i  jwot  llfcfely  eotiinatc  for  ^jct*  variable  through- 

Etiocnt  tat  k  V  ^  pr^'habl  M  ty  <?£}t  f  ct^stco  ijrc  made  of  each'  of  the  pa /or  factoi^£> 
invt  Ivedj^thGfjc  fatt.]r^  ar^  spirited  tttdt<?r£<iaUy»  p^atiabilitj  diflt^iljuHono 
are  computed^  and  future  enroll^enC  ifl  projected. 

Markov  Chains 

The- Markov  process  is  usually  ustfd  to  predict  movement  within  the 
coLLegQ.     It  is  a  stochastic  models  based  on  a  randofn  numbj^v  aystem-^ather 
than  on  the  past.\  ..The  "process  might  be  termed  ahistoric^i  1$ecause  it 
assuines  a  cojnstWt^  transition  probabiiities  matrix  for  tl^"^  t)X)puiatiOn  and  - 
assumes  -  thatr^ese  probabilities  depend  on  no  other  trend  t^an  their  rer  ^ 
lationshlp  to  a  poirtt  dne  time  period  removed.  « Ic  **uses  tran^"^Ltion  prob* 
atJilities  to  show  change  from  one  state  to  another.*'  ^    The  Markov  Model  iv^. 
used  to  predict  probabilities  of  student  flow  ^rom  one  present  stat^  to- ^ach 
of  a  number  of  possible  future  states  in  tim^.    The  probabilities  are  as^ 
sumed  to  rema{n  constant  over  time.     "Under  the  assumpti6r\s/  for  this  type  ^ 
of  process^  one  can  determine  the  number  of  &t;^udents  presently  in  a  given 
stdte  who  will  be^  in  another  state  'at  the  next  point  in  ^Ime  by  muitipLying 
that  number  of  students  by^  the  associated  .transition  probal?i,lity*"  ^ 

Th|^  mpdel-can  be  ^o^ifie'dj  but  requires  indivlduaiized  V^ta  atfd  pro-* 
jects  s'tudent  flow  fo4  Lowing  enroLiment .  ^  ^Severa  K  other  modeis  also  serve 
thi^'  function  agd  are,  thus,  not 'appL Icable  to  the  present  3tTtid3^.  ^  Z 

Component  or  Migration  and  Natiira4 'Increase  Methods  i 

Prediction  , is  based  oji  breakdown  of  a  population  int^  basic  components, 

generally,  births,  deaths  and  net  migration.  ^  The  normal  u^e  is  to  computfe/ 

9  th'e^change  in  each  of  ^the^demographic  com^^onents'having  occurted  since  the,* 
prei^ious  census.  ■         ^        t  ^  -  " 

*  \  r  ^  f  * 

Structural  Fiow  Mode-i       '  '         '  , 

     ■  T  #  ^ 

This  deterministic  J  complex  ^mod,el  *  est  imates  the  flow'  of  indivifiual 
stude^its  through  the  system  by  use  of  differ^tial  equations^  which 
quanjiify  the  structural  relationshipsT^mong  the  various  faotors  in  the  *' 

Projection  by^'An^logy  '     '  ~  ]  ,      .  ,  "    .  '  '  ^  ^ 

/A  cpiranlinity  is  iocated  having .  socio-economic,  condition^  similar  to  ^ 
the  ccjmmunity  .under  stutfy,  though  |arger  in  .population.     En;roi Imeijit  figures 
or  ra'tes  in  the  comparison  community  are  us*ed  in  pr^dictin^  future 'enroll- 
ments. ^  *  '  "  . 

Housing  projection  T^hniques  ^      •    ,  s      ^       *  - 

The  average  enrollment-  per  household  ot, dwelling  type  unit  is  deter- 
mtnecl  for  the  present  and  a  percentage  enrollment  figure,  calxul'ated  from 
historical  Mata,   is  applied.       ^  ^  '        -  ' 

' '   \         .     /     ;  ' 


9 

t  '  li  S  ?  Luratit  n  Mc^t'ViQlis  or  Land  Use  Ant ic  iuat  ion 
 ^  _ — ,  „ — ,  ^  . 

lije  future  *  >f  avaiLable  land  for  industrial  and  residential  build* 
in^,  is  determlhef^ .  On  trtiliT  b^^tS,  population  growth  and  enrollioent  figures 
are   predicted.  ^ 


Survey  Techniques 


Market  survey  tecijnlques  are  presently  being  tised  by  some  institutions, 
to^determine.  enrol  Lment .     '.'Sampi  ing  techniques  are  used  to  'identify  r^pre- 
"  sentatives  ol  the  base  population  and  they  are  .asked  carefuHy  constructed 
questions  about  their  institutional  preferences  and  the  X: ir'cumstahces ' under 
which  they  wauld  attend  the  institution,    -These  <Jata  ate  then  related  to 
,    hlstDrKal  patterns  of  attendance        people  who  have  responded  similarly 
.  In  p^vlous  fiurveyD.**  M  ^Theee  tcchntciues  0re  nojp  yec  reliable  enough  for 
Tftoyt  studies,  but  ^t hey  tjfter  muc\\  promise  f'or  the  future. 

,  ^  C^t>bt;ll  and  Se^flE^^  Mtidei^for  Demand  'for  llij^her  Education 

"^y^     Real  disposable  incom§toer  household  in  a  given  year,  average  real.  ' 
tuition  In  the  given  ye^r,  and  numbe  r  of  18-24  year  old  eligible  studen 
•jxt"^^^  same  year  4re  used  :4:o  predict  enrollment.  ^ 

-Economic  Interaction  JftBdel 


Henjta^"  abili ty ,  social  expectation/  Individual  motivation,  Einanolal 
ability  and  propinquity  are  u-sed  to  predict  tendency  to  enroll*  ^3 

S t imulat tn^-Llnrlt ing  Variables  ,  ^ 

Those  portions  of  the  parent  population'^  excluded^  from  enrollment  by 
J  ^limiting  factors  are  identified,  and  the  remainder  assiimed  cn  be  poten^^^tal  ^ 

'      *    ^   ^  s.tudents-    The  ratio  of  enrQlled  to  potential  Students  is  .calculated  and  ^ 

the  Influence  o£  stimulating  factors  added  In,  '         *  \  - 

Other  Ap>roaches  ' 

^^E:P        is  one  ^of  several  complex  statistical  models  still  in'<fevel- 
opment^l  stages,  bpt  holding  import  fior  the  future, 

\  Mixtures  of  Techniques , and  Models  vSithin  Models  are  sometimes  used ,  hp 
*  '  *  "  . 

Projection  techniques  are  mor^  difficult  to  develop  in  th^  U<S<  than 
F  internationally;     high  school  attendance  is  so  ^ight  ly  control  led  abroad 

chat  enrollment  is  much  easi^  to  predict>     Also,  "It  is  ^?ery  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  deprive  preci^  forecasts  for  small  populations.  By' 
contrast,   forecasts  based  oti^  reE^ively  larg&  populations  are  very  much 
jnore  ekact  and  reliable."  ,  *  ' 

Mani^  popu laf  projection  formula  in  the  U*S,   today  remain  so  not  be* 
i  ca,u^e  of  their 'appropriateness  to  the  real  structure  of.^  the^  problem  to  be 

'  V  1'^  Solved, "^but;  because  of  ease  o£  application  and  technical  availability. 

*     '      -  On  the  other  hand,  unL^s  4  complex  model  has  been  tested  and  reworked  ove^r 

sev^irAl  ^ars,   it  will,^tehd  to  project  witb^i-^ss  accuracy  than  the  simple 


model.  ' 
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F  'j   ptjputf^tfon  prcjectiorr,  the  Census  Bureau  recently^  found  that^^  '  * 
th    ,^v;.iaging  of  the  resultf^  ot  cwd  or  more  indep*ndfent--inetMio3s  of  reJ.- 
at.  ^1*-   the  sa^Tie  lev^l  of  ^iccuracy  tend  to  ptoduce  estimateB.of  loyer 
averrfge  error  than  ^stirr,Ate;3  produced  by  a  single  _jiethod .   ^  * 

What*  evidetirce  uie^e  i/^^seemfi  to  'Indicate  that  ^11  methods'^ 
are  susceptible  to  startling  errors  under  certain  qpndi* 
tidns.     Even  national  and  state  population  forecasts, 
considei^d  surer  than  tWose  of  snull  I  areas,  have  in  the 
past  demonstrated  gross  errors.     A' major ^  fai lure  1g  to 
cxpCeos  the  dej^fe^^  of  certainty  involved. 

"A  crucial  ccTiK-ern  ifl  the  availability  of  we  I  l-ordered  "da  ta . " 
ftnyoUment  projecthmfi  can  be  no  more  relJrable  than  the  data  on  which'they 
a^  baj'fed .     *'The  projections  made  ^ from  Incomplete  orwl  unrel  lable.  basic 
statistic^  are  subject  to  tKe  inadequacies  and   limitations  of  thos% 
statistics, "^^  and  ajthough  Vhe  data  used  in  this  study  are  genemlly 
reliable,  they  are  ndt        complete  .nor  as^  specific  a ^  might  be  desired. 
Uniform  definitions^  and  procedures  of  data  collection  are  iii\portant  to 
the  reliability  of  the  data  .    Some  of  the  projection  models  descril^ed 
^earlier  might  be  incorporated  by  th'e  area  schools  to  make  more  acctfrate  . 
enrollment  projections  than  presently  possible,  if  tjieire  Wfere  more  ex- 
tensive and  roi^nageable  data  collection  available  and  access,ibje  in  the 
future.       .       ■  ■  t  ^ 

One  example  of  the  type  of  data  presently  lacking  involves  th«  annual' 
data- forms- comf)leted  by  area  schools  and.  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
■PuJ^lic  Instruction..  Many  schools  do  not  see  why  this  extensive  form 
should  not  suffice  fot  all  purposes.     However,  for.,  individual  area  en-^ 
roilpent  projections,  the  form  Is  quite  inadequate,  since  tt  is  conjtin-\ 
ually  revised  and  does.Bot  giv^  the  uniform  continuous  historical  data  V 
needed  t;o'  look  at  trend's  and  changes.  -  V  1 

Anotber  factor  is  the  type  of  questions  asl<ied  .     At  present  we  do'  not  - 
^sk  enou^  appropriate  questions  in  some  areas  to  be  abl6  to  utilize 
certain^^oi  me  models  discussed.    We  do  not,   for  example,  have  the  data' 
V>n'  individiial  students  needed  for  the  Markov  mode t*^  nor  even  the  computer 
programming  necessary  for  "such  a  model. 

Neither  is  the  financial,  personality  and  mental  factor  information 
available  for  the  Socio-Economid  Interaction  Model.     In  that  particular 
case  the  instruments^ needed  to  collect- or  measure  some-of  the  data  are. 
not  even  available. 

One  of  the  things  that  vfould  be  helpful  to  the  projection  technique 
chosen  in  the  present  stufJy  would.be  to  urge  the  if. S,  Census  Bureau  to 
make 'School  district  data  available  sooner.     Pi^es^qt^y  it  takes  about  three 
years  to  receive  the  census  information  in  this  form. 

Another  step  vould  be  to  enlarge  th'e'present  Student  Information 
Questionnaire  to  inc).ude  more  of  the  information  neces%ary  to  test  the 
more  complex  models  and'  to  attempt  quantification  of  stimulating  and 
limiting  factors ,  ,  ■  / 
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i*'    earch  lor  4  ^todei     '  * 

1)    AsGumpt  lend  *  '  ^  ,  ^ 

It  hag  h<>+*n'^^ild  ''^har  three  factoiro  tend  to  support  good  estimates; 


a)     ^>ooc)  t«Mmc^  Jud^^mgnt  bQD^d  on  irxpcricnce, 

t  )     accurafr^  data  and  QoaiytJlf)' of  data,  and 

c) '^^  Correct  aooumptlono  -      the'  llkeneDD  of  th^^QDDutnptlonD 
to  the  Qventual  experience  of  the  period. 


A  variety  of  aof)unipt Innf)  were  made  In^attempt ing  to  b/illd  a  model  for  this 

Dtudy.     Elxplicit  asi^umptiouB  are  outlined  below.  Intpllclt  AsauiDptfon^  are 

thoDe  which  are  held  afi  obvious*  It  is  poQf)ible  that  some  QSGumptions  have 
been  overlooked.                  '      ^  '  * 

^  An  appre  ciable  al  terat  Ion*  of  one  or  more  of  the  basic. 

,  .  assumptions  on  which  the  forecasts  are  derived  can 
rddicaiiy  widen  the  discrepancy  between  the  forecast 
figures  and^actti^l  trends.     When  suc^  a  condition  does 
occur,  Lhe , forecasts  should  be  considered  ol^olete  and 


^  ,   —  ,   ^  

irrelevant  and,  of  course,  cannot  b^^utili 
me^jngful  measure  of  enrollment.'^' 

It  has^  been  assumed  that:  7 


zed  as  a 


a)     Prcftjection  is  most  useful  in  terms  of  the  next  seventeen 
years.  i>e.,  the  population  ^om  whose  ranks  we^are 
pro'jecting  enrollments,  already  exists/   This  can  be 
'   updated  annually  or  at  regular  intfervais*  Projection 
could  be  extended  to  include  £ig:ure3  based  on  government 
population  pxojectionsM^t  ,thgit  lack  of  reliability 
limits^their  usefulness.     The%npredictability  of  the 
V    *  birthrate  fertility  rate  and  migration .accurate  p^dgnostl* 

cation*  ,  ^ 

\  b)    There  are  certain  5tlinulating£?aiid  .Limiting  factors  which 

we  cannot  at  present'  quantify  or  v^bse  influence  we  cannot  ' 
predict  .in  anything  more  precise  than  a  positive  or  neg- 
ative direction  afid  sometimes  a  weight  of  relative  influence. 

c)  A  reliable  enrollment  model  can '&e  built  using  the  data  we 
pres^tly  have. 

d)  There  will  be  no  major  changes  in  migration  pattern, 
economic  trends,  and'other  demographic  variafeles  including 
war,  na^^iral  disaster,  etc, 

e)  Th^  number  of  students  attendirig  the  area  school  is  a 
^  function  of  the  variables  chosen  for  the  £9rmula. 

f)  Students  answering  the  Student  Information  Questionnaire 
did  not  lie  and  knew  whereof  they  Mr(?t©.- 


>i  *    :        second  year  students  are  enrolled  in  second  year 
programs  in  which  they,  were  the  first  year. 

h)     That  headcount  is  an  adequate  indicator  or  enrollment 

a    t^e  school. 

O     Fluctuations  in  student  enrollment  stem  primarily  from 
popiilation  rather  than  institutional  change. 

\ 

j)    An  open  admissions  policy  exists  at  all  area  schools. 

*    ,        k>    Mortality  rates  will  tend  to  decline  slightly.  * 

l>     Students  choict^s  in  the  future  will  show  the  same 
trends        tfiose  being  made  at  the  present  time. 

m)     New  prograns  tend  to  attract  students  who  would/ 
^  f>thervist*  not  have  enrolled  in  the  institution  in 
some  other  existing  program*     When  a  trend  establishes 
itself  J  this  will  be  a  more  accurate  Indicator* 

n)     There  will  be  no  changes  in  policy,  e^g. ,  the  University 
of  lowa  changed  their  admission  standards  to  an  Open-Door 
policy;  the  state  legislature  put  a  ceiling  of /5%  per 
^  year  growth  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Divisions  in  area 

School^. 

r 

o)    There  will  be  no  major  changes  in  proposed  development 
plans  or  programs,  nor  in  Federal  and  State  transpoi^ta- 
tion  and  development  p^^ojj^cts. 

2>     Development  and  Quantification 

An  extensive  review  of  all  available  formula  preceded  attempts 
to  build  a  model  -  ,  . 

^    StraiRht-Line  or  Trend  Line  equati<5hs  ai^e  simplistic  models  which 
may  pro^e  to  be  fairly  accurate,  but  which  are  based  on  the  past  and 
do  not  take  sub-variables  into  considetation>    The  method/ was  rejected 
except  as  a  verifying  tool,  because  of  its  inability  to  adapt  to  change 

There  was  speculation  that  Ratio  Methods  would  accurately  deter- 
raine  the  historical  patterns  of  influence  of  variables  on  total  enroll- 
ment, and  .    formula  was  derived  through  Correlation  Analysis  and 
Regression  Analysis.  ^ 

4 

In  tttie  first  approach,  these  formula  uere  plugged  into  a 
Multlvarlable  which  was  chosen  because  of  its  ability  to  include 

both  projected  factors  as  descriSed  above,  and  predicted  factors,  used 
for, such  variables  sL's  veterans,  which  had  to  be  considered  in  t^ms  of 
future  possibilities  more  than  historical  trends.'  ' 
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/^Itti^^n^h         randoml^lr^^  procedure       Monte  Carlo  Technique 
1.'?  >  c&n3lc3.?rT-d  too  conplex  a  manipulation  for  the  pnes^nt  data  and 
.  GJj^uter  capacities,  it  is  being  considered  for  future  incorporation. 

The  Mcirl^v  Piocess  was  cpnsidered  both  more  historical  and  triore 
,  detailed  than  our  data  warranted. 

Natural  Increase  Methods  were  used  to  compute  survival  of  pre- 
■  school  age  children  to  grade  one,  but  these  data  weVe  not  usa6le  in 
the  model  essayed* 

A  Structural  Flov?  Hodel  in  modified  form  was  used  as  the  basis  ^ 
of  explanation  of  the  model,  though  the  flow  is  additive,  rather  than 
deterministic.     A  deterministic,  model  was  not  considered  appropriate 
to  our  data  which  represent  a  convergent,  rather  than  a  sequential 
-  process. 

The  'necessary  data  is  not  available  for  Projection  by  Analysis, 
Kousin^.  Land  Use,  Cambell  andySegal's  Model,  or  Socio-Economic  ■ 
Interaction* 

Survey  Techniques,  complex  models  such  as  KEEP,  and  the  St im^la- 
ting  Limit InR  Variables  approach'  are  not  yet  reliable  enough  for  use, 
,  Though  StimulatinR  LimitinR  factors  remain  unquajitif ied,  direction  ^ 
and  amount  of  influence  for  each  have  been  recorded  in  Chapter  IV  of 
, this  report,  , 

* 

In  generat,  the  method  i^ecommended  by  Lins  was  followed  in  the 
formulations.  ' 

1)  The  problem  as  A^ell  as  its  basic  'assumptions  or 
po3tulates  should  b^  state<^  and  defined. 

2)  A  hypothesis  or  hypotheses ,  after  being  formulated, 
should  be  evaluated  in  terms/  of  agreement  or  lack  of 
agreement  with  observed  fact/s,  and  should  be  tested  fcnt 
logical  consistency! 

3)  After  testing,  each  hypothesis  is  restated  and  retested. 


4> 


Objectivity  is  the  key  not^  of  this  approach.     There  is 
no  substitute  for  experience  and  well  thought-out  subjective 
judgments;  however,  research  does  not  start  i^ith  conclusions 
and  proceed  as  a  method  tol  prove  those  conclusions. 
Research,  and  for  that  matiter  a  carefully  worked  out  enroll- 
ment projection,  does  not  /supplant  the  need*  for  sound  ad- 
ministrative'judgment ,         does,  however,  that  judg- 


ment better  informed  and  more  intelMgent. 


V 


Historical  trends  of  relationships!  between  the  Ibllowlng  variables 
wer^  determined  Co  be  possible  major  fajctors  Influencing^  area  school  models. 
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Q80 


1  \ 

\  } 

*  Ui  r 

J  \ 

rid 

P*?T5f 

It  O  ±  At 

PTST 

O  J 

lie  r>A 
H5GA. 

1  1  ^ 

a-  i-  } 

N7YF 

1  3^ 

14) 

A7AA 

1  f\\ 

1 

uOv  P 

n  jA  r 

lO) 

1  O  S 

2U) 

aZAa 

21) 

X2XX 

22) 

NZa^ 

23) 

N2XF 

2^) 

X9XF 

X9X? 

2,6) 

X2XF 

27) 

X2XP 

28) 

X6XF 

29) 

X6XP 

^0) 

11  \ 

N6XP 

VP 

J  ^  J 

ADAA 

l/i  ^ 

Krr*p  Y 

1^  ^ 

nro  I 

W  J 

RETP 

39) 

MINV 

Li\\ 

H\}  } 

L\  \ 
H  1  ^ 

Hit  ^ 

45) 

SREH 

46) 

TEKA 

i^7) 

TENO 

48) 

RETU 

ii.ia^  area  populan^on 

Ad  ■  1 L  popu lation 
btale  studants 
P  ^Lia  le  3t  J  dents 
Part-time  students 
FuU-ttme  students 
Hlgb  school  gr^du^tee  from  area 
New  17-18.  from  areu 
New  17-18 

New  17-18  from  area,  par.t- time ' 
New  17-18,  fullrtirae 
Less  tha^n  20,  from  area. 
Less  than  20 

Less  than  20,  fram  outside  area 
New  less  than  20,  from  area,  patt-;time 
New  less  than  20,  part-time 
New  less  than  20,   from  aroa,^  full-time 
New' less  than  20,  ful 1 -time 
20-25j   from  art^a 
20-25 

New  20-25,  part-time  . 
New  20-^5,  full-time 
Less  Xhan  20,  fulLrtillie 
Loss  than  20-,  part-time 
20-25,   full-time  > 
20-25,  part-time 
26+,  full-time 

26+,  part-*time  ^  ' 

New  26+,vfrom  area,  part-time  - 
New  26+,  part-time 
New  26+,  ful 1- time 
26+  * 

New  transfe;* 

New  first-time  students 

Returning  (some  tlnd  di ffercnt  program) 

Returning,  part-time  ■ 

Returning,  fuU-tlme 

Total  enrol  Iment.^minud  veterans 

Income  per  capita 

Income  average  of  student  ,^ 
Income  average  less  than  ^0  , 
Income  average  20-25    ^  ^ 
Income  average  26+       '  *J 
Total  enrolldd  Seniors, 
Total  enrolled  from  area 
Total  enrolled  from  outside  area 
Resident  tuition  (one  yeaV). 


After  attempting  and  subsequently  rejecting  several  structural 
flow  models,  two  major  efforts  were  made,  each  with  several  sub* 
stantive  inodif ications.     They  were  1)  a  non-st^p  procedure  and 

2)  a  step-wise  procedure,':    Details  of  each  follow: 
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1)     n^e  non-st^ip>?lse  procedure 


V 


Tltls  section  describes  t)ie  non-stepwise  methodology.     Part  i. 
de' .  t  ! the  natiire  of  tiie  model.    Fart  II  discusses  the  statistical 
pechnique^  use4  ^nd  tjieir  properties.    Part  III  desicribes  application 
of  tihemodel  and^  possible  reasons  fon  its  failure. 

:^ :         ^  X  .  ' 

a)    The  basic  model  used  enrol  Iment- figures  for  e<ach'ared  school, 
and  decomposed  enrollments fnto  its  constituent  p^rts*     In  this' 
aensej   ^^le  model  is  on  accounting  identity  except  for  double 
countifit-     In  contrast,  an  explanatory  model  would  **predict** 
^ enrollmetit  from  other  variables,  for -e^cample,  economic  conditions 
or  homa,-  capital  theory.*  * 

The  ^a^a  set  consisted  i^x  48  variables  labeled  by  school' and 
year,  described  above*    The  data  were  available  for  the  years 
,   1970,  1971,  1972,  anjd  1973.^^^,^^e  structural  view  of  the  world 
taken  supposes  that  the  magnitude  of  enrollment  in  any  school 
in  any  year  dep'ends  on  the  magjiitude  of  each  of  the  48  inde- 
pendent variables.     In  short,  this  ds  a  cross  sectional  analysis/ 
-  Information  on  all  schools  was  coml^iniC^Kf    to  describe,  how  enroll- 
,  'ment  in  a  ^'typical'*  school  fiepends  on  each  of  the  48  independent 
variables  where- dependence  is  indicated  by ' the  coefficients  and 
their  significance.     (Specifically,  14  coefficients  appeared  to 

r2=, 99888.) 


be  statistically  significant  at^the.lD  level  and 


Coeff's 

TOTP 

Total  ^rea  Population 

-0.006  . 

iU>PX 

Adult  Population  + 

'     0.017  ' 

WAX 

New  17-18  from. Area 

-5.864 

N7XX 

New  17-18  + 

•  7.191 

M7XF 

New  17-18  *\jll-Tinie 

-4.528 

X9XX 

ynder  20  + 

42.350 

X90X 

Under > 20  from  outside  Area 

-4.656 

N2X'F 

New  2Q-25,  Pull-Tlme 

-0.247 

X9XP 

Under  20,  Full-Tlrae 

'  -4^.588 

X9XP 

Under  20,-  Part-Time 

-47.227 

N6XF 

New  26+,  PuU-Time 

'-7.825 

INCA  , 

Income  average  of  student  + 

0.295 

INC9 

Income  average  under  20  ' 

-0.219 

RETU 

Resident  tuition  (one  year) 

0.421 

\ 


%    In  application  to  a  school  that  .experiences  a  lower^tban-typical 
enrollment^  the  ^coefficient  overstates  the-  impact  of  a  part^icular 
variable.     Ii\^  application  to  a  school  where  enrollment  is  higher- 
than*typical,  the  coefficient  understates  the  impact  of  a  particular 
variable.     (Note  the  explanation  does  not  yet  concern  the  pre* 
-  diction  prohLem  at  present,  but  is  only  concerned  with  tKe  Impact 
of  the  value  of  an  independei^b  variable  on  the  "\ralue  o^  enrollment.) 

b)    The  basic  statistical  technique  used  was  Ordinary  Least  Squares. 

Thla  program  used  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  accurate  O.L.S.  ^ 
program    availably  in  the  country,  REGl.     In  particular  i^t 


*REG1  as  developed  by  Dr. Warren  Dent,  Dept.  of  Economic,  University 
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rej;r'.V'-;     tirollrr^urf  on  all  48  v^riablefi  at  once  and  therefore, 
shouh^   i;f>j.d  all  cl^t^  problems  associated  wtth  any  stepwise 
routine,     ^ecQndly,  by  a  well-known  result,  the  inclusion  of 
irrele      y\  ./arl.iJ  Ifi  doef^  not  in  any  way  bias  thd  resulting 
coef f  ii;  i^n* J*     I'M  in elevant^  ■( in  the  statistical  sense) 
coefficient  tan  siinply  be^dropped  out  using  the  significant  v,  ' 

tests.     Itte  third  advantage  to  REGX  is  that  it  i$  ^^s^^gned  to 
locate  riulticolllnearity.    Given  multicollinearity  the  0*L,S,  ^ 
coef f icients ' lose  their  unbiasedness  and  minimum  variance 
propert 1^3 .     "  ^  ^ 

Coefficients  are  mininaim  variance  linear  unbiased  estimates  of 
the  true  coe^f ic ients.    One  surprising  result  is  that  9  of  the  lA 
coefficients  have'tiegative  signs.    This  means  that  if  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  independent  variable  increases  th'fen  enrollment 
"   should  decline.     For  further  study^  it  is  suggested  that  the  data 
■^be  checked  fdr  sign  errors,  and  errors.     Another  cause  of  the 
mfnus  sign  couldpbe.the  double  counting  Inherent  in  this  model. 

)    To  this  point,  the  model  states  that; 

where  i^^l  15  (Area  School  number)  '  ' 

j=l,2,3,A,   (Year  number  1=1970  ' 

2=19^1 

3=1972  etc,  ) 


For  ^implicity,  suppose 

is  en|:ollment  in  school  1  in  year  j-  "deperids^J  linearly  on  the 
value*  of  variable        for  school  i  in  year  j.     The  enrollment 

forecast  is  made  as  follows.     We  observe  E^j  and  X*^£j,-i=l  15, 

'3=1  and  estimate  B|^*  is  a  structural  parameter,  that" 

Is  we  suppose  It  ,is  Intertemporally  constant.     Therefore,  if  we 
can  somehow  ''know"  X^^j,  we  can  predict  E^j  *to  be  8^X^15,  The 
forecasting  problem  then  involves  two  parts:     1)    est,imating  the 
Bi^*s  (which  we've  done)  aioyd  2)    tijne  series  analysis  of  the  X^it's, 
This  procfedure  is  better  than  predicting  E^^  to  be  the  mean  of 
past  values  or  to  result  from  some  trend  in  it  past  values  because 
our  procedure  takes  acc^ount  of  the  underlying  structut'e  of  enroll- 
ments.    Each  area  school  then,  given  the  Bt^*s  can  predict  enrollment 
to  be  1^ 


As  the  time  series  data  on  the  If  i^j  **s  a*^:e  developed^,  such  p^redic- 
kvtlons  should  become  more-accurate,  especially  if  the  \*s  a^e 
re-estimated,  \ 


\ 


The  work  remaining  involves  ,forecastJlTig  the  X^j^^^s.'  The  easiest 
procedure  is  to  examine  K  £  as  a  function  of  time. 
Specifically  t;h46  ^^pvolves  regressing  X^i  bn 


i.e. 


-6^  I 


or  in  matrix  notation. 

^  X  =         9^      +  E 

^  4x1    4X2    2x1  4X1 

^The  ordinary  least  squares  estimate  of  <^  is 


I.e. 


3/2"  -1/2 
■V/2  1/5 


/J  [i23j 


1  hus, 


"1.  1/2    0  -1/2 


■3/10    -1/10    I/IO  3/10 


Specifically, 

l,=  ni+^n2- 


^=  -3/lOx'^  -  i/lOx'^  +  l/lOX*^  +  3/lOX 
'2\  il  12  T  i3 


Thus, 


where  X  ^  ^  is'A the  predicted  value  of  variable  X  ^^for  year  5. 
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The  pri- 1  ■•rr  Ion  formuM  rhen  Is, 


'15 


V  i5 


This  formula  applies  to  all  greas. 
area  -  ia  the  pred'tctton  oE'  X  ^5. 


It  refers  to^a  particular 


ERIC 


CONCLUSION 

k  projection  formula. has  been  d^V^loped  which  applies  to  all  schools 
and,  which  can  make  forecasts  *for  specific  schools.     The  estimating 
procedures  used  are  both  theoretically  and  numerically  soundj^  The 
estimates  of  the  B^^'s  are  very  good.     The  estimates  of  the  X       s  are 
satisfactory-     Further  work  using  alternative  procedures  needs  to  be 
done  ofT  the  later  problem.     Alternative  procedures  might  specify 


a 


k 

where  is  estimated  by  O.L.S. 


Or. 


'  ^  ( j)  is  some  other  independent 
*  variable. 


Xhere  are  many  possible  transformations  of  the  data  which  may  be  tried 
. apd  many  formulations  ofl  the  regression  equation  (for  example^  include 
a  constat  term).     In  failt\  an-entirely  different  model  could  be  developed 
based  on  economic  variatrles  and  job  opportunities^  and  base  less  on  purely 


demographic  data. 


1 


Our  i^iitial  findings  did  not  ha^ve  logical  validity.     The  erit*Sll- 
ments  projected  by  the  above  mathematical  methodology  were  either 
appreciably  higher  or  appreciably  lower  than  could  be  reasonably  enpected 
a  t  individual  institutions. 

Several  reasons  can  be  postulated  Sbr  this  inaccuracy; 
ly  The  assumptions  of  the  mo^el  are  not  accurate. 

2,  Appropriate  variables  were  not  ayailabla^or  were  not  chosen,  - 

3.  Mathematical  computation  was  faulty. 

There  is  no  such  thing  a^s  a,i"typical"  school- 

5,  ^  The  data  was  Insuf ficient, i either  historically^  or  varied  too 

widely  by  individual  schodl  to  predict  accurately. 

6.  ^    Not  all  students  completed  the  questionnaire  at  each  sphool. 


7,     Facte/  ^  L  )At  are  tvjC  qu^.ntlf table  liave  a  more  ul 
on  en-^i;  I  hrent  than  do  tttoee  which  are  uumerlcal. 


gnlf leant  < Impact 


Given  th^  lai.ure  i>t  thl.,  a^^proach ,   the  Statistical  Consulting  ServTce 
at  the  OnlvereiL/   >e  Iowa  was  contacted.     Procedures  for^solutlon  to  the 
problem  Includ^ij  tae  following  alternatives: 

1.  By  considering  each  school  separately  and  using  each  year  as 
an  observational  point;  and 

2.  By  categorizing  a^l  schools  Into  mutually  exclusive  groups 
according  to,  the  following  factors;     location  of  school  (rural 

or  urban);  type  of  campu^  (single  or  multiple) ;  nature  of  school" 
(technical  or  compreheneive  or  both);  age  of  school  (new  or 
well-establ l^hed) .    '  \  - 

'  -        **  '  *  .  ' 

The  stepwise  and  backward  elimination  regression  procedures  In  the 
SAS;  (Statistical  Analysis  Sy'stem  -  des*lgned  and  Implemented  by  A,  J.  Bar 
and  J,        Goc^dnight,  Department  of  Statistics,  North  Carolina  State 
Uivlverslty)  were  applied  to  the  two  approaches  recommended,  u^lng  number 
o f 'enrollment  from  years  B  and  C  as  dependent  variable  and  all  other  vari-  ' 
ables  ffom  years  A  and  B  as  Independent^'varlables,  both  with  and  without 
'a  correction  term*    The  Correction  term  was  defined  as  CT  =  Total  enrollment/ 
No*  of  respondents.     When  this  term  was  used,  it  was  used, only  for  those 
variables  which  were  not  in  the  form  of  an  average*    For  exampl^,">.the 
correction  term  was  not  applied  for  the  average  Income  for  studeats  26- 
years  of  age  or  older.  , 

For  a, great  majority  of  cases,  the  derived  regression  equations  were 
not  found  to  ^e  satisfactory.    One  basic  reason  is  that  the  number  of 
observational  points  were  too  small      smaller  than  theSnumber  of  independent 
Variables.    A  secondary  handicap  to  the  sltua.tion  could  have  been  caused  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  one  third  of  the  observational  points  have  a  number, 
of  resp*ondents  greater,  than  the  number  of  total  enrollment,  an  obvious 
mistake 

It"  Is  apparent  fl^at  a  strict  mathematical  approach  to  the  problem 
of  enrollment  projection  was  not  possible  given  the  llmitaticlVis  of  the 
data  and  the  techniques  employed.     Further  study,  using  more  soptiist^cat^d 
statistical  methods,  and  a  more  comprehensive  and  accurate  data  base,  is 
obviously  necessary*     However,  the  most  recent  projections  of  enrollment 
made  by  other -research  studies  are  sunvnarized  to  assist  area  admin- 
istrators in  planning: 
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Following  are  enrol  ""m^ts  projections  for  the  ri^xt  nine  yrars  at  rowa' s^varions  institutions  of  higher  edycafloi. 
Thf,  projections  were  pvephr^A  for  the  Iowa  Higher  EducatiQn  Fa-ilities  Comnisslon       Midwest  Research  Institute  of 

Kansas  CitVt  Misaourl. 


Area  VI  Conimunity  College, 

Ellsworth,  Marshalltown 
Des  toines  Area  Commtinity  Colleg( 

Ankeny,  Boone  * 
Eastern  Iowa  CoBCffnunlty  College, 

Bettendorf^  Clinton^  ^6ascat^ne 
Hawkeye  Institute  of  Technology, 

Waterloo 
Indian  Hills  Comn.  College^^ 


Ottumwa,  Centerville 


Iowa  Central  Comm^  C 


C^ege^ 


Fort  Dodge,  Eagl^  Grove, 
/  Webster  City  / 
Iowa  Lakea  Co^.  College, 

EsthervilW,  Erametsbqrg 
Iowa  Westeam  Conim.  College, 

Clarinda,  Council  Bluffs 
Kirkwp^  Community  (^llege, 

,Gedar  Rapid  s  <.\ 
Northeast  Iowa  Comm.  C6^lege, 

Calmar,  I>ubu^e 
tTorth  I©wa<.Confin,  College,  '  ^  , 

Mason  Cifcv 
Northwest  lowa  Vocational  Sch. , 

Sheldon  ~  - 

Southeastern  Iowa  Comm,  College, 

Burlington,  Keol^ 
Southwestern  Comm,  College, 

Ores ton 
Western  Iowa  Tech*, 

Sioux  City 


to 


TOTALS 


1972 

1973 

197A 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1973 

1979 

1'  S'* 

2.(528 

2/696 

2,817  ■ 

2,875 

2,?82 

2,6'10 

2,36^- 

2,04^ 

1,6^"^ 

4^,622 

'5,621 

6,697 

7,833 

9,042 

10,325 

11,666' 

13,t>t  . 

2,350 

2,778 

3,2A9 

3,754 

4,17a 

4,598 

5,009 

5,408 

I,5A1 

I  ,o89 

^  '      "J  O 

,DOl 

J , u  /o 

4  ^ 

J  ,  MOD 

1,56A 

1,767 

1  y  9b  J 

2, 147 

-2, 2^3 

2,619 

2 ,86  7 

3 ,090 

3 ,  21**^ 

j,  2  /I 

J  , uu z 

0  717 

l,23A 

1,365 

1,490 

1,602 

1,613 

\  57^ 

1,500 

1,3^-. 

'i,5Al 

1,791 

2,057 

2,333 

2,509 

2,651 

■  2,756 

2,821 

2, 

3,7^3 

4,332 

i 

'  »A,96A 

5,594 

6,288 

7,034 

7,844  _ 

8,714 

9,65? 

97A 

1,292 

1,667 

2,095 

2,528 

2,991 

.  3,479  * 

?,986 

1,969  • 

2,1*79  . 

■  2,377 

2,554 

2,583 

2,545 

2,441 

2,268 

589 

6'91 

803 

920 

994 

1,-052 

1,094 

1,117 

a, 
1,623 

1,?9A 

1,950 

2,080 

2,133 

2, 147 

2,^126 

2,068 

1,977 

■  620 

708 

798 

^  884 

927  . 

951 

95i.-j<:3  936* 

896 

9A2 

1,186 

1,769 

2, '03  2 

2,290 

2,538  . 

2,771 

2,986 

27,5AA 

3i,965 

36,592 

41,267 

A5,002 

48,462 

^1,658  ■ 

54,530-. 

¥ 

■  57,097 

f 
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J*  :e  State      :^  r'"'Tit^nt  of  KibKc  LnstrUction  has  provided  the  inf orciation 
below:  '  *  * 

*  ♦  '      ^  *' 

Enrollment  i  ";^jet:tlans  from  i-^t  studies,  are  identlfie*^  below.  Compar- 
ability is  sonlewhaL  difficult  since  a' 1  studies  did  not  use>the  same  dates^or 
types  of  enroMmenc  projections. 


Source;     BROPOSAL  FOR  FROCRESS 

■ ,  ■ •  ■  if 

Iowa  Cooperative  Study  of  Post-High'  School  Education,  February  1,  1967 

Bnrollraent  Projeqi|lons  1970,  1975,  1980   -  ,  ' 

Headcounts  \ 


YEAR 

L960 
1965 
1970 
1975 
1980 


DEGREE  CREDIT 

.  3,150 
9,288 
16  ,"'347 
23,965  • 
27,249 


VO@[TI0MAL-TECHNICAL 

-.0  - 
.  1,500 

5,000,  , 
10,000 
15,000-  ' 


gource : 


75  and  82 


AN  ENROLLMENT  PROJECTION  SW^Y 


lawa  Coordinating  Council  for  Pofet-High  School  Education 
Cresapj  McCormick  and  Paget^  'August  15^  196S 

Area^'^ Schools  Enrollment  Project  ion 
Summary  by  Curticulum  Cla-ssif ication 
(Headcount:  Basis) 


Year 

1968 
1970 
1975 
1980 


Arts  and 
Sc  iences* 

13,397  . 
1 7,,  2  90 
24,538 
30,750 


VocationajU 
tecjinical 

7,654  • 
41,475 
15,554 
22,000 


Adult 


i^,659- 
46„20b 
75,075 
101,6^5 


Total 

^  ,46,710 
^  74,965 
T,115,167 
*i54,425 


*  Includes  day  and  evenitig 
**  Full-time  programs  only 
***  Enrollment  in  classes  approved  for  state  general* aid 

Page;  111-5 
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Area  School^  Enrollment  Projection  * 
Summary . by  "Curriculum  Class ificat  ion  ^ 
.   (FTE  Basis)  ' 


'Arts  and  Vocational- 
Year  Sciences  Technical  Adult"^      '  Total 


1968  10,305  7,654  3,362  21,321 

1970,  13,300  11,475  ^6,600  '   .  31,375  ■ 

19^5  18,905  ^         15,554  9,662  44,421  " 

1980  ?4,60a  22,000  14,525  61,4,25 

PrE,  Explanation  ^ 


;ience;     15  semester  or  12  ^ 


Arts  &  Science;     15  semester  or  12  quarter  hours  ^ 

i-       - ,  ^ 

Vocational-Technical:  Total  five-hour  enrollment  ^ciays  dtvided^  by  60 'days 
per  qua'iLt^r  or  90  days  per  Semester,  (:Enrollrneht  days  are  computed  on 
an  equx^valent  contact  hour  basis  with  \  credit  ^or  laboratory  work  and 
1/3  credit  for  shop  ^,woi^*<^- ) 

Page:  _  ^. 

3,     Source:     A  FROFtLE  OF  IOWA  COLLEGE  AND  HIGH  SCIODL  STUDENTS 

Higher  Eduj^ation  Facilities. Commissiorf*!^;  the  State  of  Iowa 
ThoTTAS  Wolff  Associates^' November  1,  1969 

'  ^     t       ■  ^     '  .  - 

*         *  1974-75  Enrollment 

Projected       'College  Administrators 

'     State  Universities,                       ^  '  57,319 

^Private  <Jol leges  '                "  44,849 

Community  Colleges  and  Area  ^  ' 

Vocatiorf^al-Technical  Schools  ,  34,340- 

TOTALS  ^  136,508* 

*  Pul 1 - t ime  students  enrolled  during  fall  term.  % 

"Taking  these  subjective  viewpoints  and  assumptions  into  con*, 
sideratlon,  tne  enrollnpsnt  projections  for  1974-75  would  appear  ^ 
to  be^compara^i^e  l^^eal  istic,  " 

Page:  lOl 
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Source:  ^.:tR;__:£FORT 

An  Enrollment  Proiectioii \Study 
Septembet  1 3,  1^71    '         \  , 


Midvfest  -Research  Institute 


Enrollments  i^n  Area  Schodls 
Headcbunts. 


Year 

\ 

1967 
.1968 
1969 
1970 
I97i 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975-. 
1976 
1977 
I97ff  , 
1979 
1980 


Total* 

15 ,575 
,17,606 
'19,463 
-2Qi,865 
.2.3,405  , 
27,544 
31,965 
36,592 
41,267 
■45,002' 
■48,462 
5'l,658  * 
54,530 
57,097 


\ 


Career  Educ. 
 1  


Coll.  Par. 


11,407 
18,586 

29,781 


15,7 


/ 

,22f,l68 

/ 


26,856 


A 


*  Includes -a  few  students  identified  as  adult. 


pages;  2 

130  through  158 


\ 


Adult 


59,592 
66,804 
74,093 
81,4^9 
88,860 
96,325 
103,853 
111,443 
119,098 


i  ■ 
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1 1 1\     News  Release  from  Carnegie  ConHiiigsion  on  Hi-j^her  Education     ■    ^  J  ^ 

TABtE  B    Opening  fall  enrollment  ttf  higher  education/  actual  1970^  dnd  pro  1ecte<fe  1980  to  2000  ,^ 


Projection  I* 


Number  Percent-  ^ 
of  age  . 

Year     Persons  change 


*  Percent- 
age 

PXE  change 


Number 
: persons 


Projection  II* 

■  ■   — 


Percent- 
age       *  V 
change  FTE 


Percent- 
age, 
change 


Projecttop  TtT+ 


Number  Percent- 
of  ^  age 
persons  change 


FTL 


P|f=^rcent- 
age  ^ 
change 


O 

o 


1970 

86A9  . 

6964  . 

'  8,649 

,  ^67^  . 

8649 

■  '  6764 

1980 

13015/ 

50.5 

9971 

47,4  . 

11446 

32.1" 

"'  8770 

M6  70 

34.9 

,  8896 

■l.-i 

1990 

12654 

-2.8 

9621 

-3,5 

10555 

-7,8- 

,902§ 

• 

■11402 

-2.3 

8502 

-4.4 

2000 

16559 

• 

30,9 

,12475' 

< 

29,7 

13209 

25.1 

'  9951 

24, j0 

> 

14293 

25.4 

10561 

24*.  2 

+    Estimates  by  Carnegie  Coo&nission  Staff  basedcn  Projection  II  and  adjusted  to  reflect  alternative  trend 
assumptions  and  recOFtnraendations  in  Toward  a  Learning  Society  (Carnegie  Commission,  1973b)  ^ 
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'T'bfj  il^Tj^r  complete  agreement  found  for  these 
1  ;i  t  Lonshi ps  re^^^rdless  of  ^  variables  examined  is  ^ 
ur         ng  'Jben  one  considers  that  the  varia-\ 
hie.-,  tlienii:alves  ,  ^are  highly  interc  or  related  ,  The 
!J   variable  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  does  not 
have  at  least  a  moderate  relationship  with  the 
1  tlier  indices  .  Ab  il  ity  ,  economic  leve  I ,  cul  tural  ' 
'   "^vel,  and  area  from  which  the  student  comes  all  , 
se'em  to  b^  related  .   .   .  Simple,  first-order  reLa* 
tionships  between  these  variables  and  the  plans  of 
s^tudents  would  tend  to  be  in  the  same  direction.  ^ 

A  few  stujdies  have  attempted  to  anslyze  interactions,  that  is,  when 
one  holds  ability  constant,  wHat  does  this  do  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween economic ' status  and  post-high  school  plans?     In  general  when,  such 
analyses  have  been  tiiade  ,  the  size  of  the  observed  relationships  tend  to 
diminish.     It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  single  characteristic 
3  poor  basi^  fot  predicting  cojnplex  behavior. 


^A,     Factors  Described  in  the  Research 

The  research  shows  those, most  Likely  to  go  on  to  highei;  education 
ac^  male,  white,  yoting,  of  high  academic  ability,  of  high  soc io-econotoic 
^atus,  and  single,  .  Xn  one  study  A/3  of  the  males  with'  immediate  mar- 
riage plafts  also  intended  to' go  to  (iolUge  while  ^  bf  the  females  planning 
marriage  following  high- school  graduation  intende<I  to  go.  on.  ^  The 
compulsory  draft  taws  "were. a  stimulating  factor  in  enrollment^  while' 
plans  for  the  military  service  or  a  job  immediately  following  graduation 
are  negatively  correlated  with^,  advancement  to  higher^'edueation,     A  high  , 
unemployment  rate  tends  t<V  stir^UjLate  enrollment  as'vell  as  the  amount 
of  financial  aid  awarded  to  a  potential  student. 

The  data  document  the  fact  that  different  kinds  of 
local  r  alleges  are  related  it»  di*fferent  ways  to  the 
ci>llege  attendance  rate  of  JiigJi  school  H^^^^^^tes^  in 
t)ie  .community ,     In  general,  the  evidence  is  that  p 
junior  colleges  are  most  effective  in  encouraging 
yaim;;  peopL^to  continue  their  education,  with 
state  coLlpges  exerting  approxiEijately  lequal  Influence 
wJien  womeir^alone  are  considered.     The  etreclL  of^the 
junior  colleges  is  most  nobicea^le  among  those  * 
graduates  of  high  ability  but  low  socio-economic 
level,  a  group  about  which  there  is  mounting  national 
concern.     It  is  perhaps  equally  significant,  tjowever, 
that  the  presence  of  a  junior  college  also  increases 
college  attendance  ampng  young  persons  ^n  the  lower 
ability  levels,  suggesting  that  it,  more  than  other 
types  of  colleger,  encourages  high  school  graduates 
of  v.irying  ability  and  socio-economic  backgrounds  to  ^  ^ 
-make  the  most  of  their  educational  potential,  ^ 

This  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  the  area  school  will ^tend  to  enroll^ 
more  of  the  type  of  student  who  normally  does  not  go  on  for  more  education, 
.  than  will  most  other  institutions;  i.e,   the  area  college  enrolls  more 
studetits  of  Low  academic  ability  and  low  socio-economic  status  than  most 
BChools  and  these  students  should,  receive,  sp^ecial  consideration. 
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One  s>ikIv  ^  showed  that  for  publi 
reasons  f  *^^f.^  by  scudencs  for  not  act 

^  Not  enough  moYiey 

Poor  grades 
Prefer  to  work 
Not  interested 
Prefer  to  marry 
Other 


2  year  institutions,  the  main 
eliding  college  were: 

33%  * 
IS% 
17% 
12% 
10% 
10% 


Numerous     studies  show  that  uhe  main  reason  for  not  going  on  to  col lege« ^ 
and  the  higges't  deciding  factor^  is  money  'or  lack  ot  s^ifficient  funds  fot 
college  expenses.    Those'from  wealthy  ^families  generally  can  afford  to  go 
and  are  expected  to  go  to  college,  as  opposed^to  those  f^rom  low  income  * 
families. 

In  no-college  communities  only  slighjcly  more  than 
l/;5  of  high-ability,  low  socio-economic  high  ^school 
graduates  attended  college.    This'is  illustrative 
of  the  general  observation  that  colle^  attendance 
is  to  a  greater  extent  a  function  ot  spcio-economic 
level  than  It  is  of  ability.  S 

&ex  of  students  plays  a  part  here,  however;    a  male  with  top  c^artile 
ability  is  very*  likely  to  continue  his  education  regardless  of  SES 
(StJcio-Economic  Status).    A  poor  student  can  only  partially  compensate 
for^is  academic  disability  by  coining  from  a  well-to'do  family.  Women 
are  more'  dependent  than  males  upon  family  background  and  post-secondai^ 
educational  opportunities > 

Thus,  both  SES  and  intelligence  have  direct  effects 

on  planning  forcollege,  college  attendance,' and  ' 

college  graduation;  and  considerable  indirect  effect 

on  the  level  of  educational  attainment  through  their  - 

effects  on  college  plans  and  college  attendance. 

One  study  shoved  thajt  a  greater  percentage  of  unrealized  plans  for 
college  came  from  seniors  of  flower  rather  than  of  higher  income  families, 
but  even  though  many  tendencies  to  plan  foi^  coMege  are  significant, 
actual  attendance  is  the  real  test.    For  example,  a  greater  tendency 
haa^been  shown  for^  seniors  from  predominantly  black  schools,  than  for 
s^iors  from  predominantly  white  schools,  to  plan  for  colleg^e>    Yet  the 
figures  are  reversed  for  those  who  actual ly ' attend . 

I 

College  cost  varies  from  institution  to  instftut-ion,  but  it  generally 
costs  more  to  attend  college  full-time  than  part-time,  to  live  in  a  dormi- 
tory or  in  private  housing  than  at  home,  to  attend  private  rather  than 
public  schools,  and* to  attend  the  university  than  to  attend  a  liberal 
arts  college  or  a  junior  college*^^    Hanv  of  those  who  are  not  in  higher 
education  can  afford  it.    Cross        looks  at  college  as  an  act  of  invest- 
ment carrying  two  risks:     the  risk  of  failure,  land  the  risk  that  education 
may  not  pay  off*    Why  don'tyrfll  those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  the  com- 
modity of  education  do  so?/  '  -  ' 
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U    Some  wLLL  not  profit  flnancialty. 
^>    The  alder  one  becomeo  the  lower 

rate  Of  return  expected  .   .  both 
^monetary  and  peroonaL  . 
^}    Thooa  subjected  to  varLouD  klnclo 

of  dlGcrlioinatLon  may  not  find 

Che  rate  of^  return  high, 
^}    Those  who  wLLL  ouffer  opportunity 

coDto  In  teVroo  of  Jobp,  etc*.*. 

don'^'oee  Juotlf Icatlon  -in  at- 

tendlngr  *  ' 


FomLLLaL  Factors 


Financial   resiource^  a^allabLe  to  a  *itudeiit  (excepting  extern/il 
finants^al  aid)  ore  f;enerally  a  function  i^t  the  i^oc  io^economic  otatuc;  of 
the  family. »  fCttgardleDn  of  ablLl^ty,  children  frptn  profeoDionaL  and  mana- 
gerial  tamllles  ^ire'mor^t   likely  to  enter  uni  vertil  t  ieti  and  private 
collegeo;     students  fi^oni  lower  occupational  leveUr,   If  they  do  go  to 
college,  teiyj  to  ^^o  to  puf^lic  2-year  collegeo  and  extension  centero. 

For  famllieo  that  have  decided  to  oi^nd  their  children  to  college'^ 
the  contribution  of  parents  depends  mainly  on  family  Income,  parent*D 
level  of  edu^.aflon,  and  the^numbet  of  other  children  l^t  the  fainily  to  be 
educated*        Lcnn  students  go  to  college  from  famllieo  of  over  three 
children.     The  absence  of  Qlther  parent  from  the  home^  for  any  rOBSont 
appears  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  bn  college-going*    Graduateo  whooe 
parer^ts  were  divorced  or  separated  generally  did  not  contlnuer  their  ed- 
ucation according  to  at  least  one  study.        Jews  are  shown  to  be  the 
religious*  {actl(>ti  hdving  the  hlgheat  percentage  attending  college--*aD 
,  many  girls  as  boys--rand  the  loweo^t  unemployment  rate^  ^' 

Parent  expectations  and  lnf*lQence  are  very  important.  Parents* 
encouragement  of  c(>l,lege,  discussion  oi  colle^,e  wtth  the  student 
especially  with  the  mother,   family  attltuiie  toward  the  senior's  con- 
tinued education  <ind  toward  the  *  senior  *  ii  vtuational  plans^.  aoclal  ac- 
tivities of  the  [)*irentflt  number  of  books  and  rtiaga^tines  In  the  home, 
^and  level  of  parental  education  are  all   i«1ctors  encouraging  college 
nrollment  by  the  student  as  well  as'the  normally  accepted  things  such 
Living  ^at  home  with  parents  as  high  school  students^  etc.   ^®  There 
a  tendency  for  the*older  child  to  deceive  more  education  than  other 
,  ibers  of  the  ^^mily.     Family  tendency  to  go  to  school^  or  education 
Km^^^^  members  of  the  family,  eyen  an  uncle  or  aunt,   Is  a  stimi/latlng 

Or  for  college  attendance^.   College  is* a  way  of  life  for  come 
Milies*  Pafental  expectations  themselves  have  been  shown  to  depend 


*    i)  Academic  performanlce  of  the  child 

2)  Sex  of  the  child  \ 

3)  Current  faml  ly  Incfome 
ii)  Education  j 

5)  Background  of  theiparents. 

i 

The  paftt  home 'and  school  experlencdis  of  young  . people  have  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  '  formation  of  their  attitudes  and  values*  One 
study  indicated  that  students  from  lower-class  homes  do  not  look  to  the 
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fiiturc^  as  do  <  trier  f>tudenL-.     Two  variable**  Shown  to  have  Influenced 
th<i  Low  CMUo,  HiTjt»r^   r.jte        *jlacK&  wore:  ^ 

1 )  i  •    »  C  1  C  u  lt-  i  toward  f}  b  ^       i  n  1  lar  eni[J  Inymen  t  j  »ind 

2)  '  I      iwi  (-luiwled/^i  about  post-titicondary^  aiua  vocational  schools* 

Indf/idual'.  wtu^  are  unaware  of  thu  (k^ij^'j  ibi  1 1 1  lu^  fnr  action  and 
ire  IF 
ciim^tanLi'j  . 


who  are  ir  aware        their  needs  and  problc:n];>  tend  to  acquiesce  to  clr- 
2i  . 


The  unlveroity  student  Is  more   Likely  to  have  been 

tlilnkln^^  about  college  since  the  days  ot  elemebtary 

(irhixil,  to  have  dlGCusned  It  with  hto  tedchers  qnd  .\ 

parents,  and  to  have  received  advice  and  cncouVage- 

o«Jnt  frofn  them-    He  is  also  more  intellectually 

orientpd  and   In  addition,  he  inay  have  decided  while 

fltiH   in  cli^mentary  school  upon  the  type  nnd  ^ize 

ot  college  he  would  attend.     Hiu  early  cht>ice  of  a 

vocation  iB^another  aspect  ot  the  syndrome.  ^ 

tn  contr;aot     the  two-year  col  lege  student  iu  I  Ike  I  y 
to  have  postponed  the  major  decisions  related  to 
colle^.e  and  a  tAreer,   to  have  shown  far  less  con- 
cern ahi)ut.  these  matters  while  In  high  school,  nnd 
/  to  have  received  much  less  encouragement  from  • 
teaclfiers  and  parents. 

What  ha»' btien  ^al  led  ^he  "New  Student**  to  higher  education,  who  has 
in  the  past  not  had  the  opportunity  to  j^o,  generally  is  Caucasian  and  his 
father  is  a  blue  collar  worker*     Many  are  minority^ethnic  and  expectations 
of  coU(M;r  arc  new  tn  the  family.     He  is  generally  a'  "C"  stucfent,  and 
plans  to  attend  a  [public  community  college  or  vocational  school* 

HlV;  motivation  for  college  comcs  from  recognition 
t))ar  education  Is  trhe  way  to  a  better  job  and  a    ^  * 
better   I  lie  than  that  ot  his  parents,  not  antici- 
patlon  of  the/^hings  he  will  be  learning  there. 


Educational  Kactots 
  —  *  ^ '-  "i  ■ 

Part  of  the  student^s  attitude  toward  education,  as  well  as  his 
needs  and  goals,  Btemsfrotn  his  educat  ional' past .  A  very  signlflcanO 
factor  is  the  high  school  curriculum  fallowed  by  the  student.  .  Those 
who  follow  a  college  preparatory  course  have  a  mucij  greater  tendency 
to  enroll  in  higher  education  than-  d'o  those  enrolled  in  terminal  cur- 


ricula . 


26 


There  is  a  tendency  for  those  with  higtier  ^rade  levels  to 


attend  out-rtf-stnte  colleges* 

There  is  also  a  slig^ht  positive  re  la  t  ionsh  if^  between  number  of 
curricuLar  achievements  and  migration.     The  number  and  kinds  of  organ- 
izatioiB  be  longer'        and  the  number  of  activities  participated  In,  in 
high  achooliare  po<iitively  correlated  with  college  attendance,  especi- 
ally participation  In  Jichool  clubs,  organizations,  and  societies  nnd 
participation  Id  mugical  organi-za t ions  and  on  athletic  teams. 
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A   liktn>',  for  high  fif  hool   is  expressed  by  more  ofi  those  going  on  to 
college  as  well  as  confidence  in  the  ability  to  do  college  work.  Per- 
sonal orob  ^^s  and ^  lovj  ^rademic  ability  go  hand  in  hano.     Apathy  and  thQ 
fear  ot  fal  jre  are  negatively  Correlated  with  enrollmeint  in  higher  ed- 
ucation, .  '  \ 


Wh^  it  comes  to  attitudes  and  values  about  e< 
ucation^  students  are  more  likely  to  think  lik^ 
their  academic-class  peers  than  they  are  to  thiVk 
like  their  ^ocial  class  peers. 


27 


Discussion  .o f  college  with  high  school  teachers  and  counselors  and 
encouragement  by  faculty  are  reported  by  those  who  go  on  t^  college  as 
opposed  to  those  who  don't  continue,  ^®  Availability  and  p 
opportunity  for  discussion  o£  careers  affect  who 'inf luences\whom  for 
education  and  career  decisions.     The  strongest  influences  ai^e  course 
work;  assflciatlon  with  teachers  and  fellow  students  for  the 
ability  student;     and  for  low  academic-ability  student, 

Students  who  get  the  most  attention  in  education  are  those  m' 
to  coot  inue , 


igh  academic- 
ounse lors , 
t  llkeiy 


Those  who  attend  high  schools  of.  lower  academic  rating  dd  not 
realize  their  plans  to  attend  college'  as  much  as  other^v    AlsoV  those 
from  larger  high  schools  have  a  greater  tendency  to  go  on  to  college. 


29 


Aapirat  ional  F^c  tors 

The  quality  and'quantity  of  schooling  has  a  big  Imp'act  on  wbat 
one  doe^  in  a  career  even  when  ability  and  other  interveni|;ig  variables 
are , control  led ,     Career  aspirations  are  very  closely  related  to  educa- 
tional aspirations.     Those  who  have  been  turned  o£f  to  school  choose' 
occupations  that  have  minimal  academic  requirements. 


The  evidence  we  have  of  the  returning  CI's  of 
World  War  I,  and  in  recent  yearsof  Peace  Corps 
^volunteers,   indicates  that  sense  of  f^urpose, 
en)oynent  of  studieSj  appreciation  of  their  rele- 
vance, and  ability  to  make  career  cboices  all   im^  ■ 
prove  with  off-campus  experience. 

Military  service  for  males,    business  school  for  females,  and 
getting  a  job  for  both  sexes^  were  some  of  the  reasons  foand  for  not 
going  on  immediately  to  college.     One  of  the  most  frequently  indicated 
reasons  both  for  going  and  for  not  going  to  college  is  '*td  prepare  to\ 
a  vocationj^'    Positively  correlated  with  the  decision  to  go  on  to  schqol 
is  the  iction  of  professional  careers  for  self  rather  than  other 

vocat ional  pursuits . 


Of  those  students  planning  to  go  directly  to  work,  those  of  high 
academic  ability  ,ind  of  bli^e-collar  fathers  express  a  family  financial 
need,  while  those  of  low  academic  ability  and  white-collar  workers  ex- 
press a  success  ne^d.     In  general,  the* student  of  low  academic  ability 
aspi-ces  to  earnin^<;,  prestige  and  security.    The  student  of  high  academiV 
ability  tends  to  favor  work  important  to  him,  the  use  of  special  talents^ 
and  the  oppnrtunity  to  be  creative  and  original,  32 
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Vi  t        '^?:inr^3L5\     enrollment  In  h igher "education  are:  dissatis- 
t'acttt^_T  wi  f N  cf'jrroTit  v.=iy  of  life,  expected  income  at  age  40,  imposition 
qi  courses  on  t _i      , t\  f  imin£.  of  course  daring  the  day  and  peers  going  on 
to  coMs^^^      F^>^ncS^'i   ^-roblems,   lack  of  sufficient  interest  in  studies^ 
and  If^'-y  ^"^  clea^  eqVicarional  objectives  comj^^ise  major  negative  at- 


titudlnal  factors 


toward  school  experiences  - 


It  is  not 
consistent 
demand.  St 
very  si^nlla 
graduates 
increase  in 
increase^  as 


;lear  that  xhe  availability  of  Jobs  works 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  enrollment 
dents  who  woiJc  draw  their  incomes  from  jobs 
to  those  available  to  young  high  school 

do  not  enroll  in  college.     Hence,  an 
uch  opportunities  may  well  ^QJ^K 
|wetl  as  to  decrease,  ciemand ,  - 


Fac  torfi 

Proximity  to  che  cmlege,  is  a  stimulating  factor  for  enrollment. 
The  greater  the  rc^^idenmal  distance  frntn  the  college  the  less  tendency 
the  student  will  have  tc»  enroll.     Kere,  accessibility  might  be  measured 
by  how  far  people  are  wittlling  to  travel.     Students  living  in  cities  and 
towns  go  to  college  in  greater  proportion  than  those  living  in  raral 
areas;of  course,  educational' opportunities  are  mort;  easi ty -accessible  in 
large  c  ities ,  -^^  1  ^ 


Competition  fr6m  other  colleges  is  a  limiting  factor.     However^  the 
presence  of  a  college  in  a  county  contributes  to  a  higher  enrollment  rate 
in  higher  education. 


36 


The  very  presence  of  a  college  in  the  community  and 
the  penetration  of  itf;  faculty  unci  students  into 
cnrmunlty  life  seem  likely  to  make  people  aware  of 
t)ic  benefits  accruing  from  a  culle^e  experience, 
Thoy  <'aiise  the  wtiole  idea  of  college  tu  seem  less 
remote  and  more  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  young  parents  anci  Lheir  children  begin 
^t!a;rly  to  consider  college  as  a  matter-of-fact,* 


In  a  sensei  a  cjoramunity  becomes  college-oriented. 


37 


A  factor  attracting  potential  students  to  any  area  is  ind^ustry. 
Consequently area  school  persgnnel  have  a  vested  interest  in  attracting 
new  industry.     Among  the  important  factors  influencing  location  of  in- 
dustries in  recent  years  are:     local  pools  of  trainable  workers;  low 
cost  real^estate  on  which  to  locate  manufacturing  plants,  warehouses, 
and  parking  tots  for  workers;     ready  access  to  new  interstate  highways;  \ 
availability  o£  numferous  types  of  public  facilities  and  business  services 
that  Are  particularly  important  to  relatively  small  manufacturing  towns.  38^ 


Community  colleges  with  no  local  financial  support  have  a  lower 
level  of  participation  In  th^ir  educational  programs  by  members  of  the 
community.     It  would  appear  that  administrators  in  such  institutions 
need  to  seek  other  means  to  bring  about  active  community  involvement. 
The    socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  community  served  by  a  Junior 
college  relite  m^^derately  to  the  success  of  the  institution.  College 


39 
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adiQlDi£rtratpr£^*  c  ist  ^eav  thei'/  programs  to  che  nature  4nd  need^  the 
c&mnmnfty.  ^ 


Institutional  Factors 

The  size  And  ,cind  uf  institution  is  important'as  is  the  aptting.  The 
setting  will  be  stimulating  if  people  feel  comfortable  in  the  bpildings. 
The  size  of  th^  iusjtitution  is  related  to  the  degree  to  which  the  college  at 
large  is  eerved  by  the  institution.    Thus,   the  larger  institutions  are  able 
to  offer  a  larger  number  apd  greater  variety  of  courses  atid  pti^grams  to  meet 
the  diverse  needs  of  the  served.    On  the  other  hand,  with  a  smaller  enroll- 
ment there  is  higher  retention.  ^ 

The  college  president's  role  is  a  stimulating  factor  if  he  provides 
Leadership  and  establishes  an  educational  climate  in  which  the  college  can 
flourish.     Staff  quality^  size,  and^yle,  programs  available,  and  admis- 
sion policies  as  regard  age,  certification  and  testing  can  stimulate  or 
limit  enrollment.  ^ 


Intimate  concern  on  the  part  of  the  college,  especially  faculty  concern, 
aids  retention       as  does  superior  instruction.^       One  study  found  that  with 
fewer  teachers  per  100  students  and  fewer  administrators  oer  100  teachers* 
but  better  paid, teachers  the  attendance  rate  was  higher. 

A  well*^tocked  library^  closely  related  to  the  subjects  of  instruction^ 
Is  a  stimulating  factor  in  a  college.    However^  in  colleges  where  the  high- 
est Expenditures  are  on  tha  library  the  student  completion  rates  are  the 
lowest. 

Lower  completion  rates  in  occupational  programs  were  found  in'  junior\ 
colleges  with  higher  tuition  and  fees.    While  higher  tuition  charges  do 
provide  more  money  to  increase  the  services  and  programs  offered  in  a  Junior 
college^  they  may  also  tend  to  restrict  the  continued  attendance  of  some 
students. 

Expenditures  in  the  area  of  student  personnel  services  appear  to  be 
particularly  crucial.     The  junior  colleges  that  placed  a  greater  financial 
emphasis  on  student  personnel  services  had  a  higher  occupational  course 
enrollment  and  a  better  comp'lecion  rate  by  college  parallel  students, ^'^ 

Provision  of  special  services  makes  a  measurable 
difference  in  attrition  and  performance.^® 

College  environment  is  an  important  determinant  of  students'  motivation 
to  seek  advanced  ^intellectual  trainj£;£. 

The  psychological  processes  of  learning  and  sociali* 
nation  and  other  major  adaptive  responses  are  responses 
to  external  stimuli,  to  some  feature  of  the  environment . 

¥ 

"Colleges  differ  systematically  in  the  kinds  of  students  they  attract 
and  in  the  experiences  to  which  they  are  exposed;  each  type  of  school  can 
be  viewed  as  an  "ecological  niche/^30  students  attend  college  where  they 
are  already  like  the  students^  or  think  they  are.^l      The  Freshman  recruited 
by  various  types  of  colleges  tend  to  exhibit  the  same  qualities  of  person- 
ality at  the  time  of  adnission  that  distinquish  fellow  students  in  their 
senior  year.^^    jo  avoid  drop-outs,   the  picture  of  the  real  college  must  be 
conmninic^ted  clearly  to  the  student  befpre  he  enrolls.  ^3 
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'^Overall    '   ♦   I'f^ueiice    f  envirumnental  variables  on  attainment 
appears  to  be  jv^a  er  tnan  the  Influence' of  personality  vdriables- ** 
Studies  show  t-tviL  jatudents  who  go  tt>  colleges  where' the  average  academic 
ability  is  high,  perform  significantly  better  on  comprehensive  te9ts  of' 
achievement  than  do  students  of  the  same  initial  ability  who  go  to  colleges 
where  the  average  ability  is  low,    **The  ^c^ness  of  fit  between  a'^  student 
and  his  college  has  a  bearing  on  his  success  at  that-  coUege/*^^ 

Compatibility  and  success  are  directly  related  and  relationships  have-v 
lieen  foun3  between  diss^isfaction  with  colle^e^  probability  of  dropping*out - 

college,  and^disrrepancies  between  student  perceptions  of  themselves  and 
cyf  their  college,  56    j^g  sub-culture  at  the  school  has  an  even  greater  effect 
on  the  student  than  the  college  as  a  whole.    He  identifies  with  the  sub- 
culture and  there  is  greater  holding  power  where  sub-cultures  and  insti^ 
tutton  are  compatible , ' 

The  ^udent  in  a^^compLex  college  or  university  la  aware 
off  and  responds  to,  various  characteristics  of  the  total 
dnvironment  in  whtth  he  lives.    Often^  however^  he  may  be 
more  c lear IJ^awarr^'' of ,  and  more  strongly  influenced  by,  the 
characteristics  of  the  particular  parts  of  the  total  envir- 
onment with  whlc^He  most  closely  Identifies,  his  major  field 
Or  division,  arfd /his  student  friends,  than  by  the  academic 
program  in  general  or  the  students  in  general. 

Just  as  a  betl^er  distribution  of  students  Into  different 
colleges  on  a  national  sc^le  would  result^  in  fewer  drop-* 
outs,   fewer  transfers,  and  more  graduates,  so  also  a  better 
distribution  of  students  into  various  subenvironments  within 
colleges  would  probably  result  in  greater  progress  toward 
the  attainment  of  re,levapt  goals  by  a  large  number  of  students. 
The  more  massive,  cutnmulatlve  and  congruent  the  stimuli  are, 
the  greater 'is  the  impact  they  have  on  students.  ^8 

r 

s 

Although  the  differences  in  perceptions  associated  with  dissatis- 
faction at  two  or  more  cojlleges  are  impressive,   indicating«i  the  real 
difference        "cultures'*  between  colleges^  there  are  also  many  char- 
acteristics of  the  college    and  of  the  self  which  tend  to  be^  associated 
wich  student  dissatisfaction  at  a  wide  variety  of  colleges,  and  similarly, 
coramen  perceived  self-collefie  discrepancies  associated  with  high  dissat- 
isfaction. One  questionnaire  showed  that  students^,  ^nregardless  of  school 
or  abilityt  indicated  they  wWe  happiest'at  a  College  where  there  were 
many  activities 'and  students  were  encouraged  to  take'^part,  where  ^professors 
go  out.  of  their  way  to  make  sure  students  understand  the  class  work,  and 
everyone  is  friendly  on  the  campus.'*  /        -  ^ 

Special  support  systems  and  programs  are -important  stimulating  factors^  ^ 
especially^  for  the  student  lacking  se I f-conf idence .     Individual  counse 1 ing » 
even  with  minimum  sta)ff  time  and  cost    can,  have  a  significant  positive 
effect  on  enrollment  and  retention.  Where  special  progr^s 
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of  Instruc'Llon,  studv*nt  fi*;l^^lcesJ  coan^jeling^,  and  financial  aid  are 
provided  ^  'lisrivant^ged  st  ;Jfents  have  averaged  the  s^me  retention  'rates » 
grade  point  ^  era^^rs  and  r^raduation  rates  as,  other  3tudent3,^2  Xhese 
possibility^    are  discuss      further  iiv  the  following  section:  **Op^nin^ 
Doors  to  t'e  future",  ^ 


The  Drop-^ut  Factor  » 

A  special  limiting,  problem^  since  it  deaj.s  almost  entirely  with 
retention  rather  than  enrollment,  is  attrition.    Thfe  drop-out  from  the 
educational^  system  prior  to  the  I2th  grade  and  the  drop-out  from  the 
area  school  are  both  of  concern.    Some  of  the  factoids,  involved  have  been 
studied  and^  inteVrelai: iohships  discovered,  ,  > 

A  student  does  not  decide  in  a  single  ^ep  to  discontinue  formal 
'  schooling,    "It  is  a  long  term,  intricate  and  loosely  or^^nizj^d  mov,$- 
raent  characterized  principally  by  a  variety  of  individu^Fl'  decisions 
made  by  .young'  people  and^their  parents^  by,s^chools^  and  eventually  by* 
higher  institutions.    There  are. great  t;egional  and  loca^  diff^teAcea 
in 'tji'e  way  this  process  operates  across  the  country. "63      The  school  « 
drop-out: 

1)  Generally  drops  from  the  lowest  quarter:  of  his  class: 

2)  Can  be  spotted  in  the  5th  grade.  ^  '     ■  - 

3)  Is  ^generally  a  yearv>lder  than  his  5th  grade  classmates, 

4)  Is  in'trouble  academically.  ^  ; 
"5)     Is  scorings  signif Icsntly  lower  than  his  classmates  on 

tests  of  academic  achievement.  \ 
6)    There  is  a  regional  vari^ation  in  r^etentioji  r3t€ss,6A 

Those  in  a  school  with  a  high  drop-out  .rate  are  m<?re  threatened 
than  those  in  a  school  where  students  will  maint^alit  their  relative 
class  position^    This  is  especially  relevant  for  the  poor  in  th,e 
biggest  cities.    Of  these^  60%  drop  in  the  .l6th  grade^  or  following" 
I  lOth  grade  t^ut  before  high  school  graduation.    Th^s  means, that  some 
IVstudents  in  the  10th  grade,  have  s'uddenly  drp(>ped  into  the  lowest' 
part  of  their  class  by  the  I2th  grade^  although  they 'are'  doing  the 
same  quality  of  work. 65    This  is  a  majdt  change  in  .  the  life  and  ex- 
pectations of  a  student,  and  may  precipitate  discouragement^  disil- 
lus  ionment  ^  and  attrition.  *  ' 

The^ ma jor  findings  in  a  three-year  attrition  study  66  Qn  the 
characteristics  of  potential  drop-outs  are  generalized  as  follows^ 
with  the  last  three  factor^  carrying  the  greatest  impact: 

1)  The  potential  drop-out  is  likeliest  to  be  Black 
least  likely  to  be  Oriental. 

2)  The  potential  dropout  is  likely  to  come  from  a  . 
family  that  is  less  affluent^  and  is^  likelier  to  ^ 
express  greater  concern  over  matters  of 

finance  and  employment. 
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*)     ihe  .  ,itentj.^i  drop-out  is  likely  t<x  hav^  less 
perce ived  parental  encguragement  tor  college. 

4)  The  poterttial  drop-out  shows  a  lower^senTse  of  ^ 
^       '       importance  of  college  to  himself, 

5)  ThG!  potcirt  lal^  drop-out  is  likely  to  have  lower 
<^duvational  aspirations  than  the  p<^rsister. 

6)  Ability  is  a  key  factor  in  the  prediction  of 
attrition,    When  grouped  by  sex,  low  ability 
Rvil'  >  are  three  times  likelier  to  withdraw 
thdn  it^vj  ability  females.     The  potential' 
Jro[.  put  is  most  likelyto  be  a  low  ability 
malt^,   ^^j^^t  likely  to  be  a  middle  ability  fe- 
male*. ^ '  '  ^ 

*  ■  'J 

Each  coi  ipFun  I :  .'  i.t>llegc  environme|\t  provides  its  own  patterns  of 
support  or  reje.t^un  for  the  potential  ^rop-out .    One  writer  suggest! 
that  by  working  '.-iith  local  pre-collegef  educational  institotions,  the 
community  college  fRii5;t  ^ncourige  all  students  and  their  parents  to 
begin  thinking  abuot  higher  education  several  years  before  high  school 
graduation,  "  ,  p  ^ 

^  '  ,  .  68      '  ' 

A  graduate  study  done  at  Northern  Illinois  University  states  that 

the  rank  opder  of  influences  effecting  motivational  changes  are: 
'    .         I)    DxS' nvtry  of  ability  to  do  coHege  work; 

2)    Discos.'*  ry  of^study  areas  of  preference. 
^        ^3)    Chang(^  o^f  personal  priorities  and  values . 
^        4)    GeriPrd]    intellectual  and  social  stimu-  * 

5)^  ciai  Lt  i t  at  ton  of  personai  abilities  and 

6  /    Etnployf^r  inf.luence . 

7)  Te^acher  influence.  ^    •  .  v 

8)  Family  influence,  ^        ■  ,  , 

9)  Stud(  n':   friend  influence.     ■  .  ' 

10)    Covins  e  lor  influence  *         ^  ^4 

There  are  fjiaiiy  stimulating  and  limiting  f  actors 'af  fee  ting  enFolt- 
ment  and  retention,  and  some  are  especially  pubt^e  and  difficult  to 
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quatitify*     In  lii^   .ubui'i^j  research  may  more  narrowly  define  the 
influenct:  of  thest^^variable^and  tell  us  more  about  their  interaction 
characte,  is t ICS  ,     New  fai^^tors  may be  dit.cbv(*red  wKich  ^ill  not  ev'en 
fi^t  into  the  categories  of  Financial,  Famil'iali  Educational  ^  Aspirational  ^ 
GeographiCj  Iniit  i  tutional ,  an^i  the  Drop-out.'    For  the  moment,  there  is  " 
already  pmc^i  to  be  aware  of  knd  to  work  with  in  lt>oking  to  future  changes 
^n  the  comminiLtv  college,  , 


'    The  Tables  ahd  Fi^iles  in  i:hapter  2  point  clearly  to  the  Eact  Chat 
fbr  a  relatively  short  Licr.c^,  unc.il  1977  or  197S,  there  will  be  a  continuing 
flriight  increase  In  t\.  }  ij>'&b(*r  0f  high  school  graduating  Seniors  in  Area,  I- 
It  is  fro^  this  grx^uf  .[..iC  the  Area-  I  Vocational  School  draws  the  euhstan- 
tial  majority  oi  ii  }  .l\  ^    .tudent  body  each  year,,  therfifoce,  'tKere  iAt 
reason  to  bslieve  that,  i  hert^  vi  L 1  be^  increasing  enxoUmenCs  in  the  Area  I 
school  for  the  next  Hw  yeaiS,  -  ' 

Kovever,  there  is*    ittt^r  a  decline  In  Che  available  nigh  ^ 

School  graduates  wiifn.i  M^^a  I      This  decline  will  continue  into  the 
fcjreseeable  .fuCure ;     at   least  ontiL  1990.    The  effect  that  this  could  have 
bn  the  enrollment  ci*   U^^,/Ut.i  I  school  is  obv^uus.     (JnlesS  greater  pro- 
portions of  Area  I'-  ^ra'ciLing  seniorS  elect  to  attend  the  area  aj:fhool  - 
i*t  is  highly  probcilju-  that  en^Umenl:  will  decrease  ^aft^l^  1978,  There 
are,  of  course,   factor;^  to  be  considered,  spec  i  f  icial  ly  in  regard  to  Area 
I J  in  projecting  em  i  I  h.tent  even  with  ^the  aforementioned  ehrollment  and 
population  data,  ^    -  ,  - 

Since  the' Art,a   »  ^'ncdtional  ^chool  is  .a  relatively  new  phenomenon-^^ 
in  Northeast  Iowa,   icj  impact  as  an  institution'has  not  been  fully 
realized.     Especially  s i ^^^n  1 1 leant  in  this  regard  is  the  recent)  additi<&n 
of  Dilbuque  and  Delawaie  Countrle^s,   two  of  thg^aipea's  most  populous ,  .With 
the  potential,  growth  of  ihc.  South  Center,  or  Campus^  in  Dubuque,  there  Is 
little  question  chit  ^.a^l.iates  of  the  southern;  counties  vill  enroll  in 
higher  proportions,     Ic  is  difficult,  howeve^"^,  to  predict  the»  upper  limits 
of  this  growth ,  '  ^  ^ 

In  regard  Co  this  cj  it^stionj  It  is  latbrestlng  to  tiote  thatWn  the 
areas  of  the  state  i[i  which  a  public  "cdmmunity^oUege"  has  existed  for 
some  timet  the  perceni-a^c^  u£  high  school  graduates  ej^ecting  that  alter- 
native of  post  high  soht.al  education  is  nearly  25%,    Uithout  an  Arts  and 
Sciences  Division  It  is  unlikely  that  Area  I  Vocational  School  will  ap- 
proach that  figure,  true  157^  doe^  not  seem  to  b^  unattainable  even  with  ' 
limited  curricular  Lhoic*2.s^     As  was '  pointed' out  earlier,.  In  1971  approx^ 
imately  twelve  percent  yt  the  high  school  graduate'^  In  Area'I  chose  a, 
public  two'-year  school,     0£  c6uraei  not  all  enrolled  at  Area  Ij  but  a  sub- 
stantial number  und=     ^.c/v!  J y  did  so.     Concerted  admissions  "effort  in  the 
Local  Schools  and  add*ltional  Curricular  offejrings  J)oth  should  result  in* 
ail  Increased  enrol  Imeijt ,       - ,    -  -  , 

Migration' Pattern  and  Caitseg' the  Area  ^  ^  i 

■    \     I  ■  ~-  '  ■ 

^     Two  factors  appear*  t  t  be  the  major  causes  of  migration  in  Area  I* 
The  stimulating  factor        an  expansion  of  Industry;     the  delimiting*  factor 
appeals  to  be  farm  const  Iidation. 

Employment  l^nc^ea-Fe  lyi  Area  1  is  expected  to  centralize  In  ChickasaWj 
where  tptk  S^rah  Lee  plane  is  Vgoing  strong  and  still  building/'  in  Man* 
Chester,  whtfre  John  Deere  is'  rapidly  eicpaftViTngj  and  at  New  Hampton  and 
Dubuque,    Many  towns  and  raecropolltan  areas  are  growing,  \ 

Several  consequenc^?,s  raay  follow:     1)'    In-mlgration  of  employmenC- 
seekers  from  other  are^s ,  bringing  uiore  potential  students^  both  teen-age^^ 
and  adult;     2)     Institu t i . n , of  new  ^rea  School  training  programs^  either 


in-^pLant,  or  as^  a  ^/ret.,.*     i/ruent-  etJUti^^E^on ;     3)     Employment:  nf  untrained 
workers,  either  r,i:   1  r .  ^  nvedint:  unaklLled  laboi;,  or  concurrent  with  in- 
dep^nd^t  in-pLiu"  L£a^r;;n.^,  who  inlght  otherwise  have  enrnlLed  at  the  area 
school .  '  ,  ^  " 

Cl'oae  cooptircit,  It  I.      i  .   ^  n  t  Ki;  area  school  and  its  ^Limulatln^  tactors 
is  a  major  means  f»t     r  "(i^^rrlry;  cnrnllment.     In  the  ciise  of  Area  I,  the 
following  steps  artf  rt-*^  oi  .in_ndf'fj :  ^    1)     Close  cooperation  with  Chiimbers  of 
Cotranfirce  J -Panning  w^djr.i  j>b  i  f>nti ,  and  other  industry  in  etfi^rts  to  attract 
new  industry  or  cxi  ^iifi  ,   t  **ent  centers  in  the  area;     2)    fcontact  with 
"indciatry  to  e8tab!:^^r&  ^  ^  ^illative  aLtitudes^  to  share  Information  about 
-poaaible  joint  trairtrr.'  ^  i  ►^'.ramfi or  new  programs  which  the  area  college 
would  be  willing  l  -      t  JM^sh,     3)    Advertising  and  information  diatribution 
about  the  offerin^^w    t  *       flre<i  <olIege  to  potential  industry,  new  iKdustry, 
arid'in-plant  wnrkers .     tUher  possible  alternatives  for  action  in  this  and 
other  areas,  may  be  f  ^ni.d  in  the  ''Opening  DoOrS' to  yie  Future**  section  of 
thia  report .  - 

Ar^ea  I's  admifiisi..  l        believe  that  ct^mmunit ies  which  prepare  people 
are  a  significant  ti  ti  :    ^n  attracting  new  industry.    They  are  trying  to 
interest  industry  iri"'  h  !  I   Nor  theast  lo^a  >  ■  since  indirect  (y  ^  even  industry 
in  Dubuque  or  ^C^d^r  Uap  i  i  s'^  hel  ps  them. 

Limiting  factors,  "511  the  other  hand  ^  can  only  be  counteracted  or 
transformed'.^    Farm  con:,  n ida t ion ^  and  subsequent  out-migration,  of  i£arm- 
workers,  is^a  trend  which  ca^Kt>e  d^alt  v^th  in  both  ways.     Conaolidat ion 
itaelf  can  probpbLy-not  De  reversed.     Xt^s  cause  is  economic  and  the 
market  ia  too  competicive  for  many  small  farmers  to  survive.  ^Modern 
technology  requires  expensive  niachinery  whtch,  in  turn^  earns  it6  keep 
by  cultivating  Large  land  areas.     To  amass  larger  land  areas  ^  one  must  buy. 
up  small^,r  farms;     the  airernative  is  to  sell  out  to  the  \larger,  owners . 
Subsequent  oiat-nW  ^cr^t  1  on  tway ,  however  ,  be  transformed  .    Several  poasi-> 
bilities  exist  and  rljuiie  cooperation  between  the  area  school  and  other 
agen<;i«s  involved.     in    i.c^  I'JOpenIng  Doors  to  the  Future"  section  of  this 
report'are  described  s^n^ts^ means  of  doing  this.    Administration  of  Area  1 
has  expressed  an  interest  in  developing  programs  for  farmers  leaving  the  ^ 
occupatioDj    One  dj  iL-t  rii^n  might:  be  to  explore  ways  in  which  Production 
Agriculture  could  he.  Supplemented  by^'Sufch  rfelaced  fields  as  Agribusiness ,  ■ 
aa  well  as  non-related  tieUds.  ^ 

Recruitment 

The  fftated  policy  ofc  the  administi^atlve  staff  of  Area  1  is  to  provide 
a  aound  and  contln^jous  e  ^iccitior^l  program  to  the  general  public.     In  this 
spirit  ^  In format  ion  about  avai lable  programs  is  provided  concerning  all 
the  area  schools  of  Iowa.         '        t  . 

Methods  of  recruit:;^en!:  employed  ift  Area  1  involve  several  stimulating, 
approaches;     I)    High  schools  are  visited  twice  and  sometimes  .three  times 
a  year.    A  facurLty  mtii.itnn  uiakes  at  least,  lone  of  these  visits  -  -.the  c^ollege 
ascertains  the  drientatjon  of  the  high  school  being  visited^  tanid^  tries  to, 
match  thi^  orientation  wi      the  area  o£  study  of  the  faculty  person"  being 
sent.    An  attempt  i&  made  during- }i:hese  visits  to  be  involved  in  the  class- 
room.^    It  is  recogni sed  that  the  secondary  school  teacher.  must  also  be-  in^ 
formed  about  the  college.     Results^  of  the  L972  Student  Information  Question- 
nairjea  indicate  that  statewide,  only '3.5%  of- community  college  students 
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received  their  lfit*-fmdLi*>ii  about  Lhe  college  from  'secondary  school  teachers, 
Theae  people  are  l^i  'oontdcr  with  high  school  otudents  more  than  any  other 
group  and  mt>re  intoriifid  about  the  area  college.     2)    A  newe- 

letter  io  eent  to  tcnmrjeL  r'i  In  the  area,  four  or  five  nimee  a  year/  in- 
forming them  of  ^npolit^;  actlvlnleo  and  programs  in  each  deparnmenn. 
3)    Schoole  are  bro^jv^ht  l  y  vl^it  the  cacapuB  and  eooie  claeseo.    ^)  ^ig^ 
Gchool  coundelors  are  Krr>u^;ht  in  (^s  liaison  persona  on  adult  regienranion 
nlghto.    They  work       bt^tft  J^r  the  college  and  develop  an  ufiderstanding 
of  the  coQHQitment  co  in. 

Area  I  seems  ^  heavy  balance  on  the  positive  sfde  in  their 

recruitment  prograir,    AU^^^ii^h  new  ideas  may  be  foi^nd  in  the  "Opening  ^ 
Doors  to  Lhe  Futt/ir"         :i  d  .   the  importance  of  recruitment,  seems  recog- 
nizedt  and  the  schod*-  pr-ltrv  of  honesty  and  personal  contact  and  interest 
are  very  growth  f?lc  i  i  i  l  it  i  r:,^ , 

Factors  Affecting  ■     t^ol-lege  Ima^e  in  the  Community , 

A  limiting  faccoi  LMiwerning  Area  I's  community  image  Is,  to  some, 
inherent  in  the  name  "VoojtionaL-TechnicaL  School."    There  Is  reasbn  to 
believe  the  official  title  of  "college"  or  "community  college"  would  add 
to  the  drawing  pc^er  and  prestige  of  the  institution  within  the  community." 
This  change  might  be^opj^osed  by  those  "jofficial"  colleges  competitive  within 
iVrea  I.    On  the  ochi  c  h^n.l  ,  lo  thctae  students  to  wKdm^the  term  "college" 
h^s  a  frightening,  di  >La;5tt?£ul  or  negative  connotdtion»(&th^  current  name 
would  be  a  stimulating  factuv. 

Another  probic.r<  is  thac  Cuicion  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsiir  is  low 
enough  t6  make  their  hoMint^  power  very  high.    Both  these  states  make 
tuition  free  to  all  students  until  the  age  of  21. 

To  enhance  I'ts  imaj^tr,  Area  I  school  provides  the  ■  foL lowing  stimuli: 
1)    There  is  a  re^i  1  rominrinity  ^spirit.     Instructors  are  enthusiastic  about 
their  programs,  as  .ire  n^jdents,  at  the  northern  campus/    Most  of  these 
instruct'ord  live  0(j(.side  the  community  and  spread  their  enthusiasm  to 
others  in  the  area  ■     2)    Area  I  administrators  try  to  serve -all  peoprle  as 
individuals.    The  personal  tonchTis  ver^  important.     Coffee  sessions  are 
held  inviting  the  community  to  ''come  and  hear  the  story  of  Areal/'    3^)  The 
central  campus  site  is  attractive  and  impressive.    Thhs  creates  a  positive 
and  pleasant  mental  image  in  the  communitfy  mind. 

There  appear  tro'  he  two  princifi^e  limiting  factors^     1)    As  opposed 
to  the  main  campuSj  Lhe  soiith  site  is  scattered  throughout  the  city  of 
Dubuque  and  is  pr<i:;entl;   i  t  ing  remodeled.    The  building  does  not  project 
a  favorable  image  to  prospective  students  and  the  community.     Efforts  are 
being  v^kade  to  bvercome  ttiis  by  acquisition  of  a  new  campus.     Until  such 
time»  the  south  campus  image  may  be  a  negative  enrollment  factor. 

The  location  f^f  a  Dubuque  site  is  in  itself  a  very  positive  factor^ 
sdnce  it  is  a  large  city  with  virtually  no  competing  institutions.     2)  The 
general  state  of  the  economy,  and  nationsl  media  information  published 
about  the  etionomy  ,  at  fe<  t  indues  try  i  and  thus  placement ,  and  thus  interest , 
in  a  type  of  vicious  circle.    This  can  happen  evei^though  the  picture 
presented  by  the  tn^dla  does  not  apply  to  Area  I  or  is  false  or  exaggerated » 
For  the  Vocational-Technical  School »  however*^  this  can  be  of  benefit  since 
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part  of  the  mesHayy  Kt-.inw,  presenliy  communicated  is  that  the  B.A.  degree 
is  no  longer  quail  f  i  <  ut  i  ^n  i^r  a  jtit^  and  that  job  training  is  available 
at  the  area  school. 

To  supplement  their  iniaf^e-creating  technique^^  Area  l*s  admininstrat lorH^ 
might  attempt  to  iiu  ;n  jjdi  dtc  :ioniL'  s>f  the  suggestions  in  the  ^'Opening  Doors 
to  the  Puturfe**  sectl^jn,  stich  as  speAers  committees  available  to  civic 
groups  or  a  special  int  >rmatu>n  van  des  igned  to  g^  out  into  the  areas  and 
be  visited  by  people  interetiLcd  in  ^the  college. 

The  first  negative  iactor  will  be  changed  tc^  a  plus,  vhen  a  new 
campus  is  escablished.     A  j^ood  technique  tu  ude  during  the  interim,  is 
that  used  by'  good  a  J  jc  r 1   i  n**^   ii".<Mt'  i  es  :     t  ake  advantage  of  your  disad- 
vantages.    **Get  on  Top  :A  Ttiirr^'s  in  Dubuque"  or  "The  Way  to  Dubuque  Area 
College  is  Straight  ljj  tr.L-  Lop*'  ud^ht  be  slogans  u^ed  on  billboards, 
brochures  and  adve  r  t  i  f^i  nk^        create  positive  attractive  images.  Meanwhile, 
special  effort  in  cf       i n  a  i  dv,  tho  £jcattered  campus  is  called  for. 

Problems  with  MuUi^. ;  j  -^t.  -  St^i-Uji 

There  appears  tu  Uc  ^  cooperative  and  functional  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  area  cjirjpuses.     A  unified  admissions  policy  is  coordinated 
by  a  staff  member  working  with  bnth  caters.    An  attempt  is  made  to  find 
the  center  most  apprn;)ria:v  t  >  the  sDudenCs.*  needs.     Application  m^de  to 
one  center  is  au  tt>mcit      1 '  y  tt  rwarded  to  the  other,  if  a  program  is  filled 
Or  non-existent  at  the  first  oampus.     Such  a  policy  may  inSuite  a  higher 
enrollment  than  would  lie  ciik^tiidered  by  a  compettttve  set-up.    An  added 
attraction  ia  the  unified  ima^e  this  presents  to  the  community. 

Drop-Out  Ratfe^^     internal  Transfers        =  " 

The  drop-out  rate  tor  Art^a  1  is  approximately  l57o  per  year,  or  abaut 
107^  when  the  IProductinii  A^r  U-ilture  students  are  excluded.  Production 
Agriculture  st^denfs  ^ii*.    lu  t^cej^tlon  since  they  wi'll  sometimes  withdraw  ■ 
and  then  return.   sDrop*<>ijt  rates  are,  however,  especially  difficult  to 
define  in  area  col  lege,s  ^i.  ce  m^ny  students  statistically  labelled  *"drop- 
out**  may  actually  only  be  Interrupters,    They  may  have  completed  th^ir 
particular  prograni,  o^tanung  a  diploma  or  certificate  rather  than  a  degree. 
Or  they  may  have  completed  a  program  to  their  sat  isfac  tion »  even  though 
they  did  not  complete  thti  ;>rns>ram  as  outlined  by  the  institution.  That 
iSt  they  may  have  completed  their  program,  not  the  school's. 

Involvement  Wit_b_.Spec  j.a  I  Qrohps  ' 

Area  I  offers  "quick"  .courses  and  indlvidualiEed  instruction  and  can 
create  high  school  courses  **custon-made'^  for  the  student.    The  Adult  Educa- 
tion program  offers  many  extension  courses  and  is  reaching  out  to  the  ' 
elderly,    A  special  project  at  Dubuque  provides  education  and  recreation  to 
this  age  group*     No  adult  courses  are  offered  in  caireerv  education  exc^epting 
Production  Agricu lift,  re .     hi-plant  training  pragrams  are  being  conducted,  . 
such  as  one  presently  ottered  in  cooperation  with  NEBlT  at  the  Sarah  Lee 
Plant r 

The  administraturs;        Ar<^^  [  aleo  indicate  that  thetre  are  special* 
programs  for  Vetercins  .  luiA  ^J^/es  .special  attention  to  the  handicapped  and 
delinquents.  7  1  () 
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There  is  couptratii  ii  with  i.ie  Mental,  Health  Institute  in  Independence. 
Msterisls  are  taken  tr>  rh^  Institute^  and  when  patients  sre  ready,  they 
are  transported  out  to  the  campus  to  attend  classes. 

Finally^  Ares  i  w^^rks  cloi?ely  with  the  Employmeot  Office  and  Agencies 
ss  referral  services  f*  r  thoae  needing  special  training:  ' 

It  is  recommended  tliat  the  following  speclsl  grpup4>  be  given  additional 
consideration  in  terms^  ^jf  potential  progranis:    housewives ,  Lov  income  persons , 
the  fesrful  student,  and  even  the  small  minority  ethnic  population  in  Ares 
I,  ss  well  as  expani^ion  ofj^aay  of  the  above  on-gaingJ' pro  jects . 

■  J 

Special  Insttuct  iui...  I  ^^tie^i     *  .  ' 

Area  I  sdministers  proficiency  test;s  snd'has  a  program  of  esrly 
exit  for  those  students  -completing  courses  ahead  of  schedule.  Varisble 
entry/exit  is  fsvored  and  hss  slresdy  been  incorporated  into  some  pilot 
programs.    The  nursing  progrsm  hss  been  set  up  on  the  bssis  of  self- 
paced  learning. 

'  Instructors'  take  a  very  personal  interest  in  students.  Student 
sttitude  is  considered  f'f  top  Importance.     Effort  is  ^de  to  assure  that 
the  student  sees  a  course  as  Importsr^t  to  him/her  or  as  helping  h^r/him 
in  some  way.  "  ^ 

A  Life  ActtvitiOfl  Project,  a  kind  of, adapted  mini  course  progjrsm,  ts 
held  six  times-a  year,  lor  an  afternoon,  students  can  go  anywhere  on  ** 
campus  and  take  a  program  in  anything  thst  interests  them. 

Finally,  the  Area  1  administration  is  seriously  contempls ting ■ on- 
going courses  that  address  themselves  directly  to  community  problems. 
All  these  are  progreVsive  dlrecttons'looking  to'^the  future  of  education 
and  the  essentisl«  of  student  learning  growth,  while  at  the  same  time 
remaining  sensitive  to  rhe  needs  and  expansion  psce  of  Ares  I. 

Foreseesble  Program  Change^j' 

The  adminlstrstors  of  Area  1  predicts  a  core  approach  in  Retail 
Matlt^ting  and  Interior  Decoration  for  the  future^  as  well  ss  some  liaison 
with  Building  Materials^  since  there  is  much  simllsrity  in  course  offerings. 
Retail  Marketing  may  be  expsnded  to  a  tvro-yesr  program.    Area  I  has  moved 
into  thr'^^e  areas  of  construction,  snd  hss  had  some  three-year  students  ss 
a  resu It, 

In  the  Fall        I97q  t-he  nurriing  program  from  Mercy  hospitsl  In 
Dubuque  will  be.  abst^rbdd^  into  the  college,  using  s  Ladder-type  curriculum. 

The  sdmlnistration  at  Area  I  sees  an  increase  in  fall  enrollment 
as  almost  inevitable.    The  most  conservative  estimate  Is  1975  PTE's  for 
the  Fall  1973  term:  ,  500  students  in  adult  course  and  th^e  others  in 
career  education.  ■  This  encompasses  14  programs  st  the.  South  Center  and 
23  or  24  st  the  Main  Campus;. 

A  curriculum  committee  has  been  set  up  to  encourage  student  sug- 
gestions for  future  courses  revisions.    Many  students  have  recently 
recoimni3nded  they  would  like  to  lengthen  some  offerings  because  ^hey  see 
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other  eklLLe  thty  '^i>u[d  Mkf  to  know  /  re  la  t  lii^  to  tourbci*  they  are  pres- 
ently taking.  Two  ph  1  U^5:oph ies  regardln^^  Ct^ur^eo  are:  L)  When  enrolL- 
m&nt  is  down  or  when  there  in  no  Longer  a  need  In  a  particular  category, 
the  College  mu6t  nut  ht^it^ite  to  dlocontlnue  ttiat  program;  2)  Sooic  ^  ' 
programs  may  be  l ona  ldc>  re;l .  !  t  they  fulfill  a  regional  need,  even  when 
there  16  no  apparent  f.t*ite  np*<*- 

Fredlctlona  loi  '^tterjngfi  d^'  not  i.fi  iw  <]  v.i*it;  ruHie  of  uafpe 

nor  a  great  deal  ot   inn  >      i  ^.ti  ,  but  they  do  indicate  hl^h  fleKlblUty, 
ability  to  adapt  t^'  e<i:.MTu.  t  on  1 1 1  lorio  ,  openrteaft  to  ^i'igt;***^  t  Ion  ,  and  will 
ingnedd  to  changt      A  .ih^,    jteady,  and  solid  eKpar^Utn  and  growth  oecm^ 
to  be  In  the  maklri*:  *it  r.t^u  I 
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FAfal^ibQ  Btj&ftJkgJH:  t>9.Mi^  XI 

The  data  preoented  Ip  chapter  two  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  for  ' 
a  relatively  ohort  time  there  wfll  probably  be  a  hli^ht  increase  loathe 
number  of  graduating  eenlorB  tn  Area  II.     H-  Is  frcim  thls'^group  that  NIACC 
drawa  the  mjority  of  ita  new  atudentG.    Thcie  if}  reason  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  there  will  be  a  concommitant  all^Vit  increase  in  enrollment  at 
NIACC  for  a -few  yea  re.  * 

After  1977,  hovever,  there  io  likely  to  be  a  fleet  Ine  of  high  . school 
graduates  In  Area  II.     P  to  declin^will  conilnuc  lnt<i  tJie  foreseeable 
future^  at  Uaot  until   1^90.  ^ 

Since  NiACC  had  the  advantage  of  a  we  L I -entabl  1  Eihed  .  Junior  college 
|rom  which  to  build  a  viable  inatitutlon!     TeOple  oi  the  area,  and  in 
'factr  the  entire  otate  considered  enrollment  at  Ma^oti  City  Junior  College 
(later  North  Icj^a  Area  Coramunlty  College)  a  deolrable  Alternative  in  high- 
er, education.  ^ 

Therefore,  the  percentage  of  s tudi£nts\>e Let  t  ing  ^n  area  achool  is 
already  very  high  among  Area  II  high  achooU  graduateo ,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  KIACC  will  ^Iraw  larger  proportions  than  were  attracted 
in  the  recent  paat . 

>  TheGe  factors  pLuQ  out-migration  probably  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  potential  earollmcDt  of  young  persoDO  at  NIACC*    this  aection  deals 
with  other  factors,  specific  to  ^rea  II,  which  infl\jence  the  model  pre- 
aonted  in  Chapter  III.     Much  of  the  ioformation  is  based  on  aa  analysis 
of  the  interview  held  with  the  area  coLliage  adminititrotors . 

MiRrat ton  Pattern'  an6'  Cauaeondn^'Cho^  j\rCO  "  *  /■ 

Twopactoro  apipear  to  be  the  major  cause^^  ^>i  miji^ration  ^^^^rea  II; 
farm  conralidatlon  aFvd  lack  of  employment  marketa  In  the  arear^  "^Both 
fact  or  0  are^  limit  ing  and  promote  out-migrat  Ion . 

Speaking  to  each  ifssue  apecif ically  ,  farm  consolidation  itself  can 
probably  not  be  reversed^     It*s  cause  is  economic  and  the  maijrket  is  too 
competitive     for  many. small  farmers  to  survive.    Modern  technology  requires 
i&xpenoive  machinery  which,' in  turn,  earns  Its  keep  by  cultivating  large 
land  areaa^    To  amass  larger  land  areas,  one  must  buy  up  smaller  farms; 
the  al^Cemative  Is  to  sell  out  to  the  larger  -ones.     R'esultanC  out-migrat  ion 
may,  hoi^ver,  be  transformed.     Several  possibilities  exist  and  require 
cooperation  between  the  area  school  and  other  agencies  involved^    > In  the 
"Opening  Doora  to  the  Futute''  section  of  this  report  are  described  some 
meaas >of  doing  this.     For  example,  one  direction  might  be  tp  develop 
programs  for  farmeYs  learning  the  occupation  or  to  Explore  ways  in  ti^mch 
Production  Agriculture  could  be  supplemented  by  such  related  fields  as 
Agribusinesa ,  as  woLl  as  non-related  fields. 

Lack  of  employment  markets  In  the  area  is  a  factor  which,   If  reversed^ 
generally  porpetuates*  Ttself      Once  industry  begins  coming  into  aa  area, 
more  industry  ia  attracted,  and  the  effect  is  cumulative.     In  Area  II  the 
following  stops  aro  recommended: 
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1)  Close  cooperation  with  Chsmber  ot  Commerce,  Planning  Commissions, 
and  other  industry  in  efforts  to  attract  new  industry  or  expand 
present  centers  in  the  area. 

2)  Contact  with  industry  to  establish  cooperative  attitudes  to 
shsre  information  abput  possible  joint  trslning^ programs^  or 

new  ptV)grali]8  which  the  area  college  wiLL  be  willing  to  establish. 

3)  Advertising  and  informatioa  distribution  about  the  offerings  of 
the  area  college  to  potentisl  industry,  new  Industry^  and  in-' 
plant  workers . 

Those  induntrieB  already  in  the  area  tend  to  employ  females  on  a  part* 
time  basis  at  low-ealary.     Fow  industries  offer  wage^  on  which  a  person  could 
Support  a  family.     Sova&  industry  formerly  iu  the  area  has  closed  down  dnd 
iDOved  out.    Deckers  will  pi;obably  cut  down  on  the  number  they  employ  aS  wilt 
othero  who  sre  contemplating  computer-operated  machines.    The  college  cannot 
find  a  market  for  workers  outside  the  building  trades  area.     Even  nursing 
graduates  naiat  seek  work  in  surrounding  areas,  and  secretaries  generally 
seek  work  in  Des  Moines.  . 

One  interesting  phenamens  is  that  since  many  programs  exist  in.  the  area, 
new  programs  at  Area  II  have  not  been  funded  in  the  past.    The  problem  is 
that  many  in  the  community  are  area~oriented  and  will  noj^  attend  programs 
outside  the  area.    The  same  applies  to  graduates  of  the  Area  School  who  are 
offered  employment  opportunities  outside  the  area  and  refua'^  to  take  them. 

RecrultmethK.:     j  tji* 

The  Area  II  administrative  staff  reported  several  /ffectiv^  methods  of 
recruitment: 

1)  One-day  visits  are  mad^  to  Surrounding  schools 

2)  Schools  are  brought  to  visit  the  campus. 

3)  A  5-part  filmstrip  presentation  has  been  developed  for  showing. 

4)  A  speaker's  bureau  gives  visibility  to  the  college  by  speaking 
to  organizations  in  the  community. 

5)  The  news  media  (radio,  T.V.  and  newspaper)     is  very  friendly 
to  the  college. 

6)  An  Adult  Education  Bulletig    is  published  and  distributed. 

I 

The*  recruitment  philosophy  is  to  serve  the  publ'tc  regardless  of  the 
institution  of  higher  education  which  they  may  finally  choose  to  attend. 
Thia  promotes  good  feelings  about  the  coltege  and  the  college  actually*, 
enrolls  only  those  people  who  are  really'interested  in  it. 

Area  II  seems  to  have  a  heavy  balance  on  the  positive  side  in  their 
recruitment  program.    Although  new  Ideas  may  be  found  in  the  "Opening 
Doors"  section  of  this  report,  the  importance  of  recruitment  seems  recog" 
nized,  and  the  school's  policy  of  honesty  and  comciiinity  interest  are  very 
gfcmth  facilitating. 
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The  college  image  has  long  been  established  in  the  community.  Every- 
one knows  it  and  feels  positively  toward  it.    Although  it  was  once  scattered 
throughout  the  downtown  area»  it  has  now  been  consolidated  and  has  a  more 
unified  image. 

t    The  faculty  has  also  been  an  older  one  until  recently  and  was  qgite 
conservative,  as  is  the  school.    A  very  positive  fom^  is  the  faculty 
interest  in  the  students  and  community.    One  faculty  member  spends  ^is 
sunm^rs  in  Mexico,  and  worka  with  the  Chiaanos  of  his  area  in  many  ways. 
This\  is  typical  of  faculty  involvement,  and  though  Little  publicized, 
makes  for  a  very  good  image  and  community  spirit. 

iro  supplement  their  image-creating  techniques.  Area  Il's  administration 
mighdjiattefept  to  incorporate  some  of  the  suggestions  in  the  "Opening  Doors** 
secti^n^  such  as  making  speakers  committees  available  to  civic  groups,  or 
settiirg  up  a  special  information  van  designed  to  go  out  into  the  area  and 
be  visTted  by  the  people  interested  in  the  college.    The  outstanding  faculty 
personalities  might  also  be  publicized  more^  to  let  the  community  know 
about  me  fine  things  that  are  being  done  for  the  students  at,^the  college 
and  thcS  people  therfe,  who  really  care. 

flrop-^^ul-'^te.     InDaOTiBj.!  Tr^nyf^c^. 

Theldrop-out  rate  for  Area  II  is  approximately  12-14%  per  year,  or 
6-7%  per  WiMSter^'    J>rop*out  .rates  are^  however,  especially  difficult  to. 
define  in\area  colleges  since  many  students  statistically  labelled  ^Mrop<^ 
out"  may  actually  only  be  interrupters.    They  may  have  completed  their 
pa^rticularl program,  obtaining  a  diploma  or  certificate  rather  than  a  de- 
gree.   Or  they  may  have  completed  a  program  to  their  satisfsction^  even 
though  theyVdld  not  complete  the  program  as  outlined  by  the  institution. 
That  is,  have  compLeted  their  program,  not  the  school's. 

Involsremen£im5Jitp^-'St>ec  Gfr^i^sou.r. 

Area  II  ha^  a  Learning  Center  where  students  can  come  in  and  pre- 
pare for  the  G*ELD.  or  take  high  school  equivalency  couraes  toward 
graduation.     Som\high  schools  even  send  ongoing  students  to  enroll. 
Those  enrolled  arek primarily  referred  by  various  agencies. 

4      The  high  schoo\  student  is  also  a  concern  in  the  quest  fot  a  drop- 
in^  drop-out  center  wiere  the  high  school  student  can  go  for  help  and 
stady.    The  college  has  been  employing  its  Special  Needs  Coordinator  to 
help  these  students  an\  is  Looking  for  ways  to  offer  mote^,  opportunities 
and  expand  in  this  area\ 

A  four  to  six  week  reorientation  program  is  offered  for  the  un- 
employed who  come  mainly  rtom  the  Alchoholics  Center  or  for  those  being 
released  from  prison*       '  \  "  _ 
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Tva  nights  a  week' a  counse^r  is  available  to  the  community  at 
large.    This  is  well-publicised  and  is  open  to  all  non-students  as  well 
as  students.  t  ]^ 

'    \  (7 

Out-of-^state  students  are  riot  recruited. 

\ 

The  CLEF  program  is  being  assessed,  and  will  probably  be  a  reality 
in  the  1973-74  school  year. 

Special  emphasis  in  Area  II  seems  to  be  on  the  student  in  high 
school  or  seeking  high  school  completion,  as  well  as  on  ^ose  adtilts 
needing  reorientation  or  counseling.     It  is  recommended  that  the  follow* 
ing  special  groups  be  given  additional  consideration:  housewives,  low 
income  persons,  the  fearful  student,  the  handicapped,  the  Elderly,  mi- 
nority groups,  and  Veterans. 

Special  labtinetdonftjoStiraafeRlfeQ 

No-fail  grading  exists  at  Area  II,    The  "F**  is  still  given,  but  the 
student  can  take  an  Incomplete  instead  and  has  16  weeks  in  which  to 
complete,  or  he  can  withdraw  from  student  status  the  day  before  his 
final  exams  or  can  drop  single  courses  one  week  before  exams '  Teachers 
also  make  a  special  effort  to  see  that  students  understand  and  pass 
courses ' 

It  is  possible  at  Area  II  to  test  out  of  a  course  early.     If  "^student 
has  the  background,  he  is  given  advanced  placement.    This  is  done  informally; 
a  teacher  will  >imply  take  a  new  student,  find  out  where  he  is  in  his  learn- 
ing and  place  him  accordingly.    Something  new  being  considered  at  Area 
II  is  continuing* education  units.     Every  ten  hours  of  education  would  be 
considered  one  unit. 

The  administrators  of  Area  II  feel  that  somet;hing  other  than  the 
PTE  approa^  ^  income  would  be  beneficial  to  the  student,  since  courses 
could  be  made  shoi^ter,  were  it  not  f or  ^the  need  to  fin.m^e  them  through 
PTE  status.    The  Area  II  Administrators  are  also  intcr^'^ted  in  Variable 
Entry  and  Exit,  but  find  the  constant  updating  foo  ex;i.nsive  and  would 
welcome  some  reasonable  priced  packaged  courses. 

Area  II  has  an  Academic  Affair's  Committee  in  which  students  have 
a  voice  ^nd  a  Student  Affairs  Conmittee  on  which  a  mtijority  of  students 
sit.    *tony  committees  are  thus  integrated  and  generally  the  two  groups 
(student  and  faculty*admlnistratiD!;i)mutually  support  ot^o  another. 

All  these  are  progressive  directions  looking  to  th.i  future  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  essentials  of  student  learning  growth,  iLu!e  at  the 
same  time  remaining  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  expan<;ion  p.ice  of  Area  ) 
1 1  * 

gore  s&ea  M^^  P^6r  raaat;  Gh^ng6b^  1 ^ 

Area  Il's  administrators  look*1^to  the  needs  and  intcro^^ts  of  pro- 
fessional groups  for  future  course  .offering  ideas-    A:  the  moment  an 
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automoblL^  courFe  and  club  are  sponsored  by  the  col-ej^,e^  as  well  as  a 
baqkerB  group,  and  an  insurance  group.  i 

sTiort  term  courses  are  planned,  as  changes   in   lob  requirements  and 
tachnoLogv  oc :ur ,   Co  retrain  workers*     It  is  hoped  t jat  the  Federal 
Gov^nment  vlLl  give  the  older  worker  a  chance  Co  i;<}  ojck,  retrain,  and 
be  p  la^d  In  a  |ob,  undef  the  Equal  Opportunities  Act.. 

Pre-Career  Social  Wor^ker  and  Dental  Assistant  ;i/e  looked  to  as 
^assiMe  f.jturi*  offerings,  they  are  being  welghaci  i^  -^'^rms  of  Iowa  mi- 
gration patterns.    A  nev  program  is  being  offered  In  'J\o  fall  of  1973 
in  cn    6ull.lln{^  Ti  idea  Men  eir.phasi2ing  Cai:^entry,     Ao^jventiceshlp  pro- 
grams are  Located  In  Madon  City  In  conjunction  '«ltL  ttie  unions.  Short 
tern  programs  sucJi  as  Truck  Mechanics  for  Truck  Dr;v^rt;,  may  be  offered 
tor  from  two  week9  to  a  month  In  Adult  Educatl<^.     Wr^^^Ung,  a  Dental 
Asifistant  progra  ,  an. I  Auto  Bodx  are  predicted. 

Pre-Baccalaui  iUe  Career  opportunities^,  j.n  commiintf^y  service  type 
programs  are  be^nf^  considered,  as  Assistant  City  Manager  and  Assistant 
Building  Inspectors    Farm  Mechanics  is  being  reduced  from  a  two-year  to 
a  one-year  program. 

An  Increase  in  students  taking  evening  courses  has  been  experienced. 
Kour  different  courses  will  be  offered  in  Charles  pity  In  the  1973-197A 
vear,~  4ue  to  the  high  population  of  the  area.     And  a  special  part-time 

)gram,  spanning  5  years,  will  be  'offered  in  the  evening  Adult  Education 
dl/lslon,  In  Career  Education  as  well  ae  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  obtain  thQ 
AA  degree. 

The  predictions  for  future  offerings  atyArea  11  show  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  scope  and  expansion,  as  well  as  some  iT^nnvp  t on.    The  ability 
to  adapt  to  existing  conditions  Is  an  important  asset.     To  experience 
any  significant  expansion  ii\  enrollment,  Area  XX  will  have  to  work  hard 
to  reach  new  groups  of  students  and  to  attract  new  employment  possl-  ^ 
bilities  to  the  cocmiunity  or  create  them  from  within. 
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a .    iacto   .  i>i.e>  ;.fic  to  Area  III 

The  data  in  Chapter  II  point  deafly  to  the.  fact  that  there  will  be 
1  rel^tiveiv^  stable  Enrollment  in  the  high  schools  of  Area  III  for  the 
next  f6w  yearQ.     Che  result  is  that  there  will  be  fair^ly  consistent  numbers 
3t  hi|^h  so  joI      ni^rs  tr<jm  which  Iowa  Lakes  can  drav  the  substantial 
majority  of  ic(3  otudento  each  year  until  about  1980.    After' that  time, 
into  th\i  foreoeeable  future,  however »  there  will  be  a  steady  decline  of 
^iich  persona  in  Arei  III  if  birthrate  and  migration  pattemo  remain  the 
^ame  a9  in  recent  years. 


S^Qce  sUbQtantlal  numbers  of  graduates  of  Ajrea  III  high  schools  already 
a  public     '  Qcii  *ol  it  is  unlikely  that  tiits  percentage  can 

>**  increased  to  any  oubfltantial  degree.    The  fact  that  EstherviUe  had  an 
established  Junior  LoLi<>ge  for  oom£  time  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
ir^a  8chool  syst ;m,  there  was  already  a  tendency  for  young\  people  to  choose 
.  ,.ur>lic  two  year   t  liV>oi,    Therefore,  the  development  of  the  statewide 
.79tero  of  area  ocnoois  has  not  served  to  Increase  the  number  choosing  two 
/eai  public  inotlii  Lions  to  the  extent  it  ha^in  othei  areas  6f  the  state. 

r      TWs  section  =tH:->mpto  to  deal  with  a  sutnmary^of  the  interview  conducted 
the  administi  itorfi  of  Area  III,  as  th^ir  comments  relate  to  enrollment 
irujection.  .-^  - 

Ji^ratlon  Pattern  and  Causes  in  the  Area 

Two  factors  appear  to  be  the  major  causes  of  migration  in  Area  III. 
rSe  stimulating  factor  is  an  expansion  of  industry;     the  delimiting  factor 
appears  to  be  farm  coneolidaftion, 

•    *      Employment  increase  in  Area^  III  is  expected  to  centralize  in^  the  five 
major  towns,  all  of  vjiirh  have  active  industrial  commissions  and  are 
seeking  industry  .    Th^  increase  is^  already  occurriiig  and  Spencer  soon 
expects  to  brLnn  in  &  new  industry  that  will  emploS^  '300  people.    Area  III 
has  ver^  little  union  labor.    There  is  a  big  supply  of  lower  income  women 
in  the  a^ea  also,  who  are  willing  to  work  for  $2,00  an  hour.  ^ 

Sev,eral  consequences  may  follow:     I)  In-migration  of  employment-* 
^seekers  from  ather  ^eas,  bringing  more  potential  students,  both  teen-age 
^ncJ  adult;*^  2)  Institution  of  new  Urea  school  vtraining  programs,  either 
in-plant,  or  as  a  pre-employment  education;     3)  Employment  of  untrained 
workers,  either  for  jobe  needing  unskilled  labor,  or  concurrent  with  in- 
dependent in-plknt  ttain^ng^who  might  otherwise  have  enrolled  at  the 
area  school « 

Close  cooperation  between  the  area -School  ^d  its  stimulating  factors 
is  a  majof;  means  of  iftcreasing  enrollment.    In  the  case  of  Area  III,  the 
following  steps  are  reccnoitsnded ;     1)    Close  cooperation  with  Chambers  of 
'Ccftiperce ,  Planning  Conimiasione ,  ^ari  other  industry  in  efforts  to  attract 
new  industry  or  ofpand  present^ aenters  in  the  area;    2)    Contact  with 
industjry  to  Establish  cooperatlro  attitudes,  to  share  information  about 
possible^  joint  trainiflig  programs,  or  new  progr.'ttns  which  the  area  college 
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would  be  willing  to  establijih;    3)    Advertising  and  Information  dlstrlbutlpn 
about  the  offerings  of  the  area  college  to  potential  Industry,  new  Industry, 
and  In-plant  workers.     In  cc*nnectlGn  with  this,  community  colleges  have  a 
tradition  of  utilising  advisory  committees  from  Inclustry  In  planning  campus, 
programs.     It  Is  suggested  that  similar  committees  be  set  up  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  Inviting  members  from  ^he  various  Institutes  <of  higher  educa-  . 
.tlon  ta  share  thdtr  knouledge  and  Ideas.    Recontmendatlons  ^mlght  alsp  be 
f^ollclted  for  recruiting  techniques.     Students  could  be  InvltCTd  to  Qlt 
on  all  these  comrfiltteee] ,  ao  well  aa  fonner  students.   ^Other  pooQlble 
alternatlvef}  for  action  In  this  and  other  areas^  may  ibe  found  In  the 
^'Opening  Doors  to  the  Future^'  section  of  this  report- 

The  Area  III  adoilnltitrators  recognize  there  le  out'^mlgratrtofT  In  their 
area  and  that  It  ^an  be  changed  If  the  power  structures  In  t)\e  cocimunlty 
invite  Industry  in  and  pr\5vlde  the  right  types  of  training. 

,  Limbing  factorsi  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  b^  countera(^ted  or 
t:iMj;sforTaed .     Farm  consolidation,  and  subsequent  out-mlgrat Ion  of  farm- 
workers, Is  a  trend  which  can  be  dealt  with  In  both  ways.  Consolidation 
Itf^elf  can  probably  not  be  reversed.     It*s  cause  Is  economic  and' the  market 
is  too  competitive  for  many  small  fanners  to  survive.    Modern  technology 
re^g^^lres  expensive  machinery  which.  In  turn,  earns  Its  keep  by  cultivating 
large  land  areas.  ^  To  amass  larger  land  areas^  'one  mu^t  buy  up  smaller 
i!arms;  the-alternatlve  is  to  sell  out  to  the  larger  owners.  Subsequent 
out 'migration  may ^  however ,  be  trans^S^ed,    Several  possibilities  exist 
-\TiC  require  coojgera'tlon  betveen  the;area  school  and  other  agencies  Involved* 
In  the  '^Opening  Doors  to  the  Future'*  \sectlon  of  thls^report  are  described 
son^  means  of  doing  this.    The  administration  of  Area  JII  has  expressed 
an  Interest  In  developing  programs  for  ^rmers^  leaving  the  occupation. 
One  direction  might  be  to  explore  ways  in  which  Production  Agriculture, 
be  supplemented  by  such  fields  as  Agribusiness,  as  ^11  as  non*-related 
.  '  fields.  ^  '  ^  '  . 

^  •     -     *  '  ■  *  " 

^  Recruitment  ,  -  * 

The^admlnistrators  of  Area-^III  believe  recruiting  is  essential  and 
competitive  in  their  area.    Tothem  recruiting  mfeans  making  people  aware 
of  what  is  available,  not  necessarily  doing  a  h^rd  ^ell.     Regular -^calls 
schools,  going  dlrect;;^ly  to  the  students,  brochures,  TV  releases,  and 
radio  'announcements  are  all  part  of  the  program. 

'  In^Area  III  the  importance  of  recruitment  seems  ^recognized ,  and  the*^  ^ 

school's  policies  very  growth  facilitating.  Howeveif,  some  new  ideas 
may  be  found  in  the  ^'Opening  ^Doors"  section  o|  this  report.  , 

^  i  '  " 

Factors  Affecting  Enrollment.    Collefte  IroaRe  in  the  Community >  " 
^  \  '  ^ 

Jfi  Area  III  is  virtually  free       competition  from  other  institutions  of 

higher  education  within  the  area.    The  only  other  post  high  school 
institutions  consist  of  a  beauty  school  and  a  business  school.  Yet^'there 
'     h^ve- been  46  colleger  recruiting  In  the  area.  '  Neighboring  Area  fll 
has  had  87.  '  '  . 
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*    Another  factor  affecting,  enrollment  Is  the  over-demand  ^fot 
vocational  programs'.    These  programo  fire  filled  a  year  ahead^  of  time  and 
additidn  of  new  dictions  woQld  result  in  an  unhealthy  number  of  students 
conc^^rated  in  one  area*    '  '  ^ 

In  addition, 'the  adn^inietratore  .of  Area  III  feel  that  the  following 
£4ctor£3  have  an  ItnpOct  on  enrollitzant:     I)    tstudenf  educational  -values 
arid  .ini;S*(iotfl;  2)  ^  quality  of^tnotruction  uithin  the  inotitution;  \  .         -  " 
3)    attitude  of^taff  dndt  4)    attitude  of  ataff  ta  ito' institution.     ^  '*  . 

Problemp  w  1  th  Multiylc  Caippus  Set*Up 

'         ^  *  #  ^»  * 

The  campus  UI  colleges  wqrk  together  and  are  tryinfe  for  Hotth  Centrol 

Accreditation  as  one  college  wdt'h  two  addmisdions  centers ;  one  central 

administration/  and  one  admissions  officer.    Although  there  io  a  competitive  . 

ep.rit  evident  between  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  VocTech  Divisiigis'^  --^ 

''there  is  no^  bitter  inter-campus  competition  per  se. 

'    '  "  .  * 

»  \  *  '        r  ^ 

Expected  Foreseeable. Program  Changes 

Th^  a<lmlnistrators  of.  Area  111  have  been  advised  th^t  they  should  grow 
toward  Agriculturally  related  areas*    Most  students  in  their  programs  go 
lick  tij  the  facinf^'-even  the  inechanlxs.    There  is  vocational  and  academic  .  ^ 
preparation,  bqt  ve^sy  litCle  technical  trainirig  in  the  school  and  thete 
is  not  a  great  deal  in  sight  for  the  future. 

There  is  an  out-migration  of  secretaries  from  the  five  counties  as  ^ 
well.     Area  III '  is-^moving  in  the  direction  of  more  career  option  programs 
to  make  use  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  core,  as  well  as  to  provide  more 
specl^fic  identifiable  opportunities  for  students.    Training  for  Huroes 
Aides,  Teachei:a  Aids,  etc.  will^  continue  to  be  important  as  these  can 
become  part-tio^  j^bs  for  mother?. 

^  Continuing,  education  is  emphaaiz^.    Adolt  EducaCrlon  has  been  put  into 
almost  every  town  and  city  possible.    There  is  a  possibility  for  NEBIT 
in  the  future^  though  competition  is  high  f rom^Kirkwood ,  Ankeny.  and 
other  neighboring  area  schools^ 

Predictions  for  future  Of ferings' at  .Area  III  show 'Sbme  range  of  scope 
and  innovation  in  dealing  with  the  special  characteristics  of  Area  III^ 
^  and  should  aid  greatly  in  reinforcing  'the  holding  power  of  4;he  school. 
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The  Tables  and  Figutes  .in  Chapter  2  p6lnt  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
'>r  9ome  tlnHi,  until  1979,   there^will  be  a  continuing  slight  increase 

in  the  number  school  ^aduating  seniors  ir^  Area  XV.     It  ia  ftom  this 

^roup  that  the  t^oi^ftwest  Iowa  Vocational  School  draws  the  'substantial^  majority 
its  new  stud6ni:  oody  each  year.    Therjefore,  there  is  reason  to  believe^  that 
here  wilT  be  increasing  enrollments  at  Area  XV,  for  th^  next  few  years. 

^  However,  there  ip,  after  J.979^  "a  decz^line  Iti  the  available  high  ^chool 

raduat^s  within  Area  IV'.     This  decline  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable 
LUturei  at  least  until  1990.     The  effect  that  this  coult}  have  on  the  enroll- 
ent  tft  the^  Area  IV  aphool.ls'  obvious.    Unless  greater  prbportioris  of  Are^ 
V*s  graduating  s^miors  elept  to  attend  tlhe  area  school  it  is  highly  probable 
r^at  enrollment  will  <Jecrease  after  1979.    There  are^  of  course,  factors  to  be 
otisldered,  specifically  in  regard^to  Area  IV  in  projecting  enrolltpent  even 
the  aforemenM       I  enrolloient  and  population  data. 

Since  Area  IV  1b  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  in  Northwest  Iowa»  its 
mpat^t  as  an  institi^tlorj  ,has  nt>t  t^een  ^lly^realized.  ^=^^fc— 

In' regard  to  this  question^^it  i%  interesting  tp  note,  that  in  the  areas 
f.the  st^t^  in  which  a  public  /'coimimnity  college"  has  existed  for  some  tima, 
\(^  percentage  of^igh  school  graduates  electing  that^  alternative  of'post^ 
^  ig'r  .school  education  is  nearly  25%.     Without  an  Ar^&  an^  Sciences  Division  ' 
t  Is  unlikely  that  i^rea  IV  Vocational  School  will  approach  that  figure^  but 
a  higher  gercenta^e  ^'o^s  not  seem  to  be^  una'ttainable  even  with  limited  cur-^ 
r  tcular.  clioices .    As  was  pointed  out  earlier, ^  in  J971  'approximately  sixteen 
percent  of  the  hi^h  .school  gra4uates  in  Area  XV  chose  a"  public  two-year 
school;^  Of  course,   not  all  enrolled  at  Area  I^V,  but  a  substantial  number 
undoubtedly  ;^id'^o.     Concerted  admissions  effort  in  th^  local, B^hools  and  „ 
additional  curricular  offerings  both  should  i^esult  in  an>  increased  enrollment. 

The  Northwest  Iowa  Vocational  School  was  able  to  start  operation  with 
some  inroads  into  career  education  through  high  school  Ve^&l  programs  before 
the  institution  was  formally  created  In  1966.    There^were  no  existing. in- 
stitutioos  that  required  aaslmilat ion»  as  with  some  other  areas.     There  was 
a  singleness  Qj^purpose  expressed  by  the  personnel  associated  with  the  in- 
stitute that  served,  to  strengthen  the  p06ition^of  the  school  in  the  cgmnmnity. 
Sinca'  the  geographical  centeV  of  the  area  also  is  the  approximate  population 
center,  proximity  of  the  campus  to  the  primary  sources  of  studen^)within  .  ^ 
Area^IV  must  be  considered  a  positive  factor.  '        ^  - 

This  section  attempts  to  deal  with  a  simpary  of  the  intepviewconducted 
with  the  administrators  o^  Area  IV,  as  their  comments  relate  to  , enrollment 
projectioti.       '  *     .  , 
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MlRratlon  Pattern,  and  Causers  In  the  Area- 

'   The  irajor  cauee  of  ^iitigration  In  Area  IV  is  a  atlmulatlng  factor  -  - 
industrial  growth,    Althdugh  migration  is  still  out  of  the  area^  there  is 
*        a  strong  feeling  that  ~th^  area  school  has  definitely  flayed  an  important 
\  part  in  curbing  it.     Th^fre  is  not^7  little  loss  of  industry,  and  some  in^ 

ilustry  is  new'  to  the  ^rea.    The  average  area  plant  4iolds  5^25  employees 
Vand  the  school  gears  to  the  small  employer.     The  industrial  development 
chairman  for  the  various  towns  of  Merged  Area  IV  provides  prospective 
industries  with  tours' of  the  t:ajiipus  and  also  shows  a  slid^  preseatatipn 
that  illustrates  the  types  of  training  that  could  be  prov^ed  for  some 
>f  rieir  (the  Indu^trieE*)  needs..    Area  IV  administrators  feels^hat  Iowa 
probably  needs  more  vocational  and  technical  than  professional  people 
ind  Is  seeking  to  train  them.     Thus,  ^  stimulating  factor  in  Area  IV  appear 
'"o  .be  e^cpansion  of  industry. 

^Sj^^ral  consequences  may 'follow:     1)     In^migration^of  employment 
^eeiiers  from  other  areao,  bringing  more  potential  studaits,  both  teenage 
and  adult;  .2)  Institution  of  new  area  school  training  programs^  either  in^ 
,  >lant  or  as  a  pre-employment  education;  3)  Botiployment  of  untrained  workers, 
.either  for  jobs  needing  unskilled  labor  or  concurrent  with  independent  in^ 
,^laqt  training,  who  might  otherwise  have  enrolled  at  the  area  school. 
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Close  cooper^^t^^n  between  the  area  school  and  its  stimulating  factors 
is  ^  [itajor  me^»l§  o£  increasing  enrollment.     In  the  case  of  Area  IV,  the 
-cllowing  s.teps  are  rec(^tmnend^d:  J.)  Close  cooperation  with  Chamber  of 
..'ommerce.  Planning  Commissioua,  and' other  industry  in  efforts  to  attract 

-'new  industry  or  expand  present  centers  in  the  area;  2)  Contact  with  in^ 
dustry  to  establish  cooperative  attitudes,  ^to  share  information  about 
possible  joint  training  programs  or  new  pro-ams  which  ,the  airea  college 
would  be  willing  to  establish;  3)  Advertising  and  information  distribution 
about^ the'  off erings  of  the  area  college  to  potential  industry,  new  industry 
and  inplant  workers.     In  connection  with  this,  comnounityi  colleges  have  a 
tradition  of  utilizing  adviisbry  committees  from  industry  in  planning  campus 
programs.     It  is  suggested  that  similar  committees  be  set  up  for^  the  arts 
and  Sciences,  inviting  members  from  t;he  var'ious  institutes  of  higher  edii^ 
cation  to  sha^e  their  knowledge  and  ideas.     Recommendations  might  also  be 
solicited  for  recruiting  techniques.     Students  could  be  irtvited  to  sit  on 
all  these  cooHDittees,  as  well  as  former  students.     Other  possible  alter- 

.natives  for  action  ia  this  and  other  areas^  may  be  found  in  the  "Opening 
Doors  to  the  Future"  section  of  this  report. 

Recruitment 


The  stated  policy  Qf  the  administrative  staff  of  Area  IV  is  to  visit 
all  the  high  schools,  meet  with  counselors  and  teachers,  distribute  print 
materials,  and  show  slide  presentations  that  promote  special  programs. 
The  approach  is  low  ^  keyed  and  personal.     The  emphasis  is  to  promote  the 
worth  of  vocational-technical  education  rath^r^  than  high  pres,sure  recruit- 
ment.    Radio  and  television  promotion  is  used  ad  well  as  "NJVS  Ii^formation 
Center^^'  available  in  each  high  school. 
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High  ^rhrol  counselors  have  been  organized  into  a  group  coimnonly 
called  fk^rged  Area  IV  Student  Services  Personnel  with  informative  meetings 
held  four  times  yearly.     A  close  working  relationship  has  been  established 
r^ich  all  counselors.    All  agency  people  are  kept  fully  informed  of  develop- 
ments at  the  institution. 

Adequate  Studeitt  Services  staff  seemed  "to  be  a  problem  but  is  now  re- 
taxied  witL  the  addition  of  two  additional  counselors  so  that  more  time  can 
05  ^pert  on  recruiting  and  more  services  provided  for  students  already  in 
attendance..   More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  recruitment  by  promoting 
proj^r^ins  through  laduscrial  arts,  agriculture,  math,  science^  and  distri- 
butive ec^ucacion  tethers.  *  , 

Although  new  Ideae  may  be  found  In  the  "Opening  Doors"  sect!  on,  the 
la.pf>[  tance  of  rectnitment  seems  recognized  and  the  school's  policies  are 
.crv  growth  facilitating. 

Fa  c  I  ors  Affect  In^  iLnrollment  -  College  Image  in  the  Community 

Area  IV's  Image  In  the  community  is  a  changing  one.     The  college  is 
a  vocational-technical'  school;  the  first  students  enrolled  were  "high  school 
misfits."    This  created  some  builfin      prejudices  on  the  part  of  the  above 
a'/^rage  high  school  student  as  ^to  the  nature  of  the  school.     The  problem 
still  perslats  in  that  some  people  see  Area  IV  as  a  place  for  people  who 
j^n't  make  It  In  a  '  rt*gular"  college.    A  changing  image  is  emerging  as  more 
rticent  enrollments  indicate  a  cross  section  of  academic  potential.  Students 
of  all  ability  levels  are  actively  recruited. 

Sheldon  has  an  especially  pleasant  campus  which  is  a  plus.  The 
^^^X^^gmunity  is  well  aware  that  the  person  who  attends  Area  IV  will  have  a  ^ 
M^^ier  paying  job  when  he  comes  out  and  the  adult  night  school  has  had  a' 
heavy  Impact  and  built  up  a  good  reputation. 

Another  advantage  of  Ayea  IV  is  the  low  cost  *  -  $100  tuition  per 
year.    An  open  door  policy  is  In  effect;  however^  certain  progi^ama  require 
special  qual  if  ications.  * 

Drop  Out  Rate  -  Internal  Transfers 

The  drop  out  rate  for  Area  IV  is  approximately  3.5  -  4%  per*year^ 
During  the  1971-72  school  year  there  were  18  internal  transfers.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  courses  at  Area  IV  start  in  the  fall.      Flexibility  is  be^ 
coming  more  evident  In  terms  of  starting  dates  as  more  programs  allow 
admission  each  quarter  of  the  year.     Students  are  not  automatically  put 
into  a  program  but  are  tailor-flatted  depending  on  the  industry  they  are 
planning  to  work  for. 

Students  will  sometimes  withdraw  and  then  return;  students  may  not 
obtain  a  degree,  that  is  a  diploma  or  certificate. ' ^Thus,  many  students 
statistically  labeled  as  drop-outs  may  actually  only  be  interrupters  or 
may  have  completed  their  particular  program  or  completed  a  program  to  their 
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sat isfacL loii^  even  though  they  did  ncft  complete  the  progrfim  as  outlined 
by  the  institution.     That  is,  they  may  have  completed  their  program,  not 
the  schools. 

Involvement  with  Special  Groups 

There  are  no  programs  specially  designed  for  'the  older  age  group, 
Houaewivea^  for  example,  genera^lly  *  enroll  in'Such  courses  as  Homemaking. 
\  commission  is  being  formed  on  the  aging*     Veterans  are  contacted  through 
radio  and^ewspaper^ 

The  high  school  drop-out  is  provided  for  by  free  tuition    up  to  age 
21      ["wo  rehabilitation  counselors  are  serving  the  people  of  the  area. 
Die  "Custodial  Aide  and  Building  ^tointenance  Programs  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  some  handicapped  people  ^in  the  area. 

A  loan  drive  ha^  been  conducted  and  funds  raist^d  so  that  t^e  more'^ 
flndncially  needy  persons  can  be  helped  through  loan  monies.     North  Central 
Accreditation  and  Department  of  Public  Instruction  approval  is  still 
necessary  so  that  the  institution  can  become  eligible  for  more  federal 
financial  assistance  programs  to  help  students.     Part-time  Job  placement 
has  been  helpful  in  assisting  students  to  earn  some  of  their  expense  money. 

Minority  student  recruitment  has  been  very  limited  because  qf  ^mall 
Liiaority  numbers  in  the  area.    A  few  out-of-state  students  do  enroll  fropi 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 

There  is  an  eight  to  one  male-female  ratio  at  Area  IV,    Three  programs 
are  designed  specifically  for  women.    Although  they  are  free  to  enroll  in 
other  programs  the  tendency  is  not  to  do  so.  * 

Expansion  of  any  of  the  above  on-going  {projects  would  be  beneficial  i 
to  Area  IV  as  well  as  consideration  in  terms  of  potential  programs  for  the^ 
fearful  student  and  the  delinquent. 

Special  InstrucLional  Strategies 

Although  there  are  no  programs  in  self^paced  learning  at  Axea  IV,  and 
no  program  where  one  can  begin  or  finish  a  course  before  another  student, 
there  is  a  new  program  being  developed  which  utilizes  self'paced  learning, 
though  students  are  still  locked  into  the  quarter  system.    The  result  is 
that  the  student  simply  leaves  until  the  next  term  if  he  finishes  before 
the  end  of  the  quarter.     Instrumenba-^are  nat  available  for  evaluation  nee-* 
essary  to  receive  credit  for  advance  standing. 

There  are  extension  and  evening  courses  for  Production  Farm  Veterans, 
but  regular  career  programs  are  not  taken  off  campus  nor  are  they  conducted 
at  night.     No  indication  of  demand  has  been  seen  for  this  and  up  to  the 
present  tiioe  only  adult  courses  have  filled  the  evening  time  block. 
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Area  IV  is  moving  in  the  direction  where  all  subjects  will  have  to 
be  passed.    At  the  present  time  they  are  allowing  students  to  fail  and  still 
graduate.    To  correct  the  problem,  the  plan  i-e  to. establish  a  program  where 
the  student  will  drop  out  of  regular  courses  when  he  is  not  doing  well  and 
finish  the  course  following  an  incomplete  and  work  privately  with  an  in- 
structor or  in  the  Learning  Center;  try  a  new  program;  or  t^e  the  course 
again  another  term.     '  ^ 

Essentially  Area  IV's  is  a  competency-based  curriculum  with  pei^form*- 
ance'-based  objectives. 

Area  TV  admlnlBtratorsa wculd  also  like  to  have  proficiency  exams 
developed,  though  they  feel  many  students  would  notusethem,  since  they 
prefer  to  take  the  courses  even  if  qualified  to  pass  over  them. 

iljcrected  Foreseeablie  Program  Changes 

The  only  program  Area  IV  administrators  are  phasing  out  is  High  School 
Auto  Mechanics  while  continuing  High  School  Auto  Body  and  Ui^  School 
Welding.    A  new^seven-term  program  in  Heavy  Equipment  Operation  &  ttointen- 
anoe  is  being  initiated  as  well  as  expansion  of  the  business  programs, 
perhaps  going  into  Distributive  and  General  HarKeting.    A  IChricklayers 
Program  is  also  beh^g  considered.    Architectural  Draf&ing  may  come  in  later. 

Area  IV  has  the  first  ongoing  program  of  NCBIT  in  the  area  with  the 
Chase  Bag  Company  and  is  prepared  to  assist  as  more  need  arises. 

Area  IV  does  .pot  anticipate  .starting  an  Artci  and  Sciences  Division; 
h^^evext  domtnunity  college  status  has  been  received.  ' 

Also  seen  in  the  future  are  the  expanding  of  supplemental  courses 
in  Fire  Fitting  and  Law  Enforcement. 

liivestock  management^  environmental  control^  electro  mechanics  and 
possible  agri^marketing  as  well  as  some  in  depth  career  exploratory  programs 
are  anticipated  for  the  >fear  1974-75. 

The  predictions  for  future  offering  for  Area  IV  show  ^  wide  range  of 
scope  and  some  innovation^  as  well  as  indicating  high  flexibility,  ability  , 
to  adapt  to  existing  conditions,  openness  to  suggestion^  and  willingness 
to  change.    The  programs  should  add  greatly  to  a  strong  holding  power  at 
Area'lV,  . 
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0.     Factors  Specific  to  Areo  V 

The  data  In  Chapter  II  point  cleorLy  to  the  fact  that  for  a  few  yearo; 
until  1977  Or  1976,  there  will  be  a  continuing  slight  Increase  In  the  numbei; 
of  high  school  graduates  In  Ares  V.     It  la  from  this  group  that  Icya  Central  ^ 
Conmnlnlty    College  drawa  the  fjubstantlal  toajorlty  of  Its  new  studefits  each- 
year,    the^e  la  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  a^  alight  In- 
crease In  the  enrollment  In  the  lofira  Central  Community  College  for  the  next  ^ 
few  years.    The  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  will  probably  be  maintained 
until  1977  after  which  a  decline  will  b(*  experienced  that  will  last  into  the 
fore see sble  future. 

Since  Jubscantial  nuidierG  of  the  graduated  of  Area  V  high  schools  already- 
:hooye  a  public  two  year  school.  It  to  not  likely  that  that  .percentage  will 
increase.    A,ll  three  campuses  o^f  Iowa  Central  Community  College  are  institutions 
^hat  were  we  1 1  *estsbt ished  before  the  advent  of  thf^  bCate-wide  system  of  area 
ffchools.     Therefore,  the  development  of  the  system  has  not  aerved  to  IncTeafie 
the  nuidier  choosing  two  year  public  Institutions  to  the  extent  It  has  In  other 
ar^as  of  the  otate. 

> 

This  section  attempts  to  deal  with  a  summary  of  the  Interview  conducted 
with  th^  administrators  of  Area  V,  aa  their  coniments  relate  to  enrollment 
oro^ectlon.  ^  ' 

Rt'crtaltment 

The  administrators  of  Ar^a  V  Indicate  that  the  institution  conducts  a 
jei^y  active  Recruitment  program,    Th^y  are  looking,        present,  to  new  age 
groups  such  as  housewives  and  have  adde<S  staff  and  coimiitced  special 
resources  to  admisslonji  and  advertlaing. 

I 

The.  a      Salons  philosophy  ac  Area  V  is  a  modified  Open  Door  Policy. 
The  e^tc^ptlon  to  a  complete  open  door  Is  that  everyone  t^Ofning  into  Voc-Tech 
is  Interviewed  otice  with  a  counfielor  and  once  with  a  teacher.    The^  teacher 
does,   in  fact,  select  his  own  classes  andVfeelE  a  special  commitment  to  these 
students.  1 

Area  V  admlnlstraroi ^  dre  developing  proficiency  teats  for  Voc-Tech 
comparable  to  the  CLE?  teat  in  the  J^rts  and  sciences  Division.    Some  students 
say  they  would  uo%  have  come  to  Area  V  had  fehe  CLEP  not  been  available  to  them. 

"^The  Learning  Center  counselor  at  Area  V  has  actually  gone  into  the  area 
and  knocked  on  doors,  but  without  duch  success. 


nlu< 


y 

Area  V  seems  tx>  have  a, balance ^on  thr  positive  side  in  its  recruitment 
program.    Although  new  Ideas  may  be  found  in  the  ''Opening  Doors**  section,  the 
importance  of.  recruitment  seems  recognized.  ^ 
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J'actoro  Affecting,  Enrollmgnt*    College  Image  in  the  Copimunlty . 

Area  V  admlnlat rators  feel  thQ  need  to  work  on  the  Bi^hooL'a  image  in 
the  connnunity.     They  believe  the  school's  offerings  need  legit imizing 
becauCe  many  Look  et  Area  V  as  a  lafJt-ditch  attempt  at  going  to  college  or 
a  place  to  go  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.     Area  colleges  are  "^-^ 
iccoming  more  recognized,  but  sjchne  atill  suffer        the  student  mind. 

One  of  the  positive  factors]  contributi^fig  to  Area  V*s  image  is  the 
.act  tt^at  they  actually  choose  tjtieir  own  students  and  v-ery  few  students 
^re  turned  dowA.     There  is  a  personal  interest,  in  the  student ' fi^  welfare .  * 
Another  plus  is  the  age  of  the  institutions.     They  are  established  and  moat 
r  the  staff  is  experienced  --^  soitie  have  been  on  location  for  40  years, 
'he  ^raff  has  a  good  reputation. 

*  I oblems  v^ith  .Multiple  Catapua  Set-Up 

Area  V  has  three  schools  or  centers.     Though  admissions  work  is  done 
trUt  of  all  three,  they  are  not  autonomous  and  all  recruit  for  Iowa  Central. 
I'huf:.,  a  cooperativi.' ,  r^ather  than  a  competitive  set-up  exists. 

'rOj^-Out  Rate.     Internal  Transfers.  |  ^ 

Area  V  docs  not  recognize  attrition  snd  has  no  statistl^cal  knowledge 
f  what  happens  to  students.     In  ..rts  snd  Sciences,  one  out^of  two 

<>tudents  will  transfer.    When  studenta  leav^>^they  ar6  placed  in  employment. 

Studenta  will  sotnetimea  withdraw  and  then  return;     students  may  not 
obtain  a  degree,  but  a  diploma  or  certificate.     Thus,  many  students  statis- 
tically labeled  as  drofH-outs  may  sctualty  only  be  interrupters  or  may  have 
completed  their  particular  program  or  cotopleted  a  program  to  their  aatisfaction, 
?^'en  though  they  did  not  complete  the  program  as  outlined  by  the  institution. 
That  ia,  they  may  have  completed  their  program,  not  the  schools. 

Involvement  with.  Special  Groups. 

No  special  programming  has  been  given  to  minorities  or  to  the  housewife 
in  Area  V.     Other  groups  have,  however,  beert  gi^vcn  individual  attention. 
The  adult,  the  elderly,  low-income  persons,  drop-outs,  and  students  from 
correctional  institutions  are  among  those  groups.     Another  such  group  is" 
comprised  of  high  school  students*,  for  whom  a  day  high  school  is  conducted, 
with  1  earning  levels  of  achievement  replacing  classes  per  se.     The  learning 
center  is  notified  by  the^igh  school  of  drop-outs  in  the  area,  and  proceeds 
to  contact  them.  ^ 

Lower  tuition  rates  have  been  established  for  the  elderl/.     For  anyone 
over  65  the  fee  os  $1.00  per  class* 

There  are  2.5%  blacks  in  Fort  Dodge  and  Ar'?a  V  has  not  been  getting  the 
proportion  of  them  that  they  feel  shoul^j  be  theirs.     One  of  the  probtb^s 
involved  is  that  many  from  this  group  have  not  been  graduating  from  high 
school.     A  heavier  involvement  of  these  students  in  the  Li^arning  Center  is 
a  possible  direction  for  this  group* 
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Bjcpansion  of  ongoing  projects  ^ould  be  beneficial  to  Ares  V  as  well 
as  consideration  in  terms  of  potential  programs  for  the  fesrful  student, 
the  houseuife,  and  minorities. 

Specisl  Instmctionsl  Strstesies 

Ares  V  sdministrstors  sre  interested  in  setting  up  educstionsl  divisions 
within  the  Arta  snd  Sciences,  uith  a  possibility  of  AA  and  AS  degrees  uhere 
courses  csn  transfer  scroas  lines.    One  process  alresdy  functioning  is  the 
preliminsry  enrollment  of  pursing  program  students  in  the  Arts  snd  Sciences 
division  to/build  their  science  skills.    An  idea  being  considered  is  a 
degree  requiring  any  60  trours.  ^  i 

* 

These  are ' progressive  directions  looking  to  the  future  of  educstion 
.ind  the  essentials  of  student  learning  growth,  while  at  the  ssme  time 
remaining  seneitive  to  the  needs  snd  expsnsion  psce  of  Ares  V. 

Expected  Foreseesble  Program  Chsnges 

Ares  V  hopes  for  csreer  courses  being  taught  off-campus  in  the  future, 
though  without  funding  te^  new  progrsms  can  be  implemented.    Although  some 
noney  ia  svailable  to  initiate  programs,  little  is  carried  over  for  mainten- 
ance of  progrsms  once  beguit,  following  the  first  year  of  operation* 

Ares  V  sdministrstots  do  not  foresee  ^starting  sny  voc-tech  progrsma^n 
the  next  year  or  two,  though  some  pareer  options  programs  may  be  put 
together  for  the  25  and  older  age  group*    One  of  the  functions  which  Area  V 
plsns  to%[>ntinue  is  taking  courses  which  award  college  credit  out  to  the 
high  schools  and  may  even  begin  paying  teachers  in  the  high  schools'to  teach 
the  clssses  on  location.    A  type  o£  Security  Office  course  like  Nightwatchman, 
or  Floor  Wslker,  is  ^nder  development  for  older  people. 

Area  V  believes  thst  things  must  be  made  a  lot  easier  for  the  working 
age  ^roup  to  attend  the  college.    At  present,  even  obtaining  s  degree  repre- 
sents little  pay-'Off  to  these  people. 

I^redictions  for  future  offerings  show  some  rsnge  of  scope  snd  innovs- 
tion,  ss  well  as  indicsting  high  flexibility,  ability  to  adapt  to  existing 
conditions^  opennessto  suggestion,  snd  willingness  to  change.  They  should 
aid  greatly  in  reinforcing  the  holding  power  of  the  school. 
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B,    Factors  Specific  to  ^zatyi 


The*  data  in  Chapter  II point  clearly  to  the  fa«^  that  for  a  fe^  years; 
\mtll  1^76  or  1979,  there  td.ll  be  a  continuing  dllg%^  increase  in  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  in  Area  VI,    It  is  ft|jm  this  group  that 
both  Elle^rth  and  Haroh^Ito^  Concmmlty  Colleges  dr^  the  substantial 
majority  of  their  nGf^  otudeats  each  year.    There  la  re^^oti  to  believe^ 
herefore^  that  there  t^ill  be  a  alight  increase  lii  the  e^ollisant  in 
the  Xotra  Valley  Community  College  District  for  th6  next  f^  years.  The 
^^imibGra  of 'high  ochool  graduates  will  probably  be  malntalne^untll  I962» 
^fter  uhlch  a  decline  will  be  experienced  that  vlil  last  in the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Since  substantial  mTnbars  of  the  graduates  of  Area  VI  high^^fhools 
already  chooea  a  public  b?o  }ear  school^  it  is  not  likely  that  tl 
>  prcen^aga  vlll  lacrease.    Both  Ellsworth  and  Harohalltotra  Communis 
^x>llago&  are  institution^  that  were  woll-establtahed  before  the 
the  state-tfidta  system  of  area  schools.    Therefore^  the  development  of"^ 
sy9=^m  hlis  not  served  to  increase  the  number  choosing  two  year  public 
^institutions  to  the  extent  it  has  in  other  a^zeaa  of  the  atate, 

\        This  aoction  attempts  to  deal  with  a  o^imniary  of  the  interview  con- 
Vuctad  «ith  the  admlBiotrators  of  Area  VI »  as  their  coimnants  relate  ^ 
■\firollBi3Dt  projection,  -V 

tfkgration  Pattom  and  CaisOQs  in  the  Area 

\    Two  factors  appear  to  be  tho  ojor  causes  of  migration  in  Area  VI, 
IhA  stimulatlBg  factor  ia  an  esijqr^^sion  of  industry;  and  the  delimiting 
faci^or  appearo  to  bo  farm  consolidation, 

^Industry  is  ^:ipectad  to  grow  slowly  in  Area  VI,    There  ia  a  good 
business  coiQEimtnity ,    ttononnto  and  Plshers  are  tfio  industries  that  have 
accelerated  growth  as  has  o  new  shopping  plaza. 

At  the  sa£3  tista  tfaaro  is  a  declining  rural-agricultural  popfLlstion 
as  exemplified  by  the  out^mlgration  in  Tarn  County, 

Several  con^equances  may  follow;  I)  In-^mlgration  of  employment- 
seekero  from  othar  areas »  bringing  mora  potential  students »  both  teen-age 
and  adult;  2)  Institution  of  nsw  area  school  tr^laing  programs^  either 
in^'plant^  or  as  a  pre-ots^loyi^snt  education;  3)  Employment  of  untrained 
workers*  either  for  jobs  neadlng  unskilled  labor,  or  concurrent  with  in- 
dependent in-pla&t  training,,  who  might  otherwise  have  enrolled  at  the  area 
school^ 

Close  cooperation  between  the  area  school  and  its  stimulating  factors 
is  a  major  m^ans  of  increaaing  enrollment.    In  the  case  of  Area  VX»  the 
following  stops  ore  recommsnded ;  "I)    Close  cooperation  with  Chambers  of 
Comm$rco»  Planning  Commisoiona p  and  other  industry  in  efforts  to  attract 
new  induotry  or  eicpand  present  centers  in  the  area;  2)    Contact  with 
industrjt  to  establish  cooperative  attitudea»  to  share  Infurmation  about 
poasiblc  Joint  training  programs »  or  new  programs  which  the  area  college 
would  be  willing  to  establish;  3)    Advertising  and  information  distribution 
about  the  offerings  of  the  area  college  to  potential  industry*  new  indus^n  , 
and  in-plant  workers,       ^  ^ 
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Limiting  factorsp  on  tha  other  haad^  can  oiU^y  be  counteracted  or 
tranoforiEBd.    Farm  conaolldatlonj)  and  subsequeat  out-^gi^atioD  of  farm^ 
uorkoro,  la  a  tread  which  can  be  dealt  with  In  both  ways/  Consolidation 
ItsQlf  can  probably  not  be  reverddd.    It^e  cause  Is  economic  and  the 
market  Is  too  competitive  for  many  amall  farmers  to  survive,  (fodem 
^      technology  requires  e:cpeoBlve  machinery  which.  In  turn,  eams  %tB  keep  by 
cultivating  large  Imid 'areas.    To  amass  larger  land  areas,  one  must  buy 
up  smaller  farms;,  the  alternative  Is  to  sell  out  to  the  larger  owners. 
Subsequent^^ut^MQcfgratlon  niay^  however^  be  transformed.    Several  possi- 
bilities e3cli3t.atid  require  cooperation  between  the  area  school  and  other 
agencies  Involved*    In  the  ^"Opening  Doors  to  the  Future"  section  of  this 
report  ore  described  some  means  of  doin^  this.    One  direction  might  be 
i       to  oKplore  ways  In  which  Production  Agriculture  could  be  further  supple- 
mented by  such  fields  aa  Agribusiness^  as  well  as  non^related  fields. 

Recrultmant 

The  Area  VI  administrative  staff  has  a  multi-college  rather  than  a 
multl-*caii]pua  baels  for  operatlooi^  with  each  institution  largely 
autonois^us.    Their  main  recruitment  philosophy  Is  to  provide  information 
to  potential  students  in  any  way  possible.    The  main  off-^Campus  activity 
is  an  at  least  twice-yearly  visit  to  high  schools  in  the  area. 

The  underlying  recruitment  philosophy  concerning  the  dual  campus 
arrangement  In  Area  VI  is  for  cooperation  rattier  than  competition.  'The 
assumption  is-  that  most  colleges  In  Iowa       longer  carry  any  real 
admlsssions  Bt^dards. 

Area  VI  deems  ^o  hfinm  ^  solidly  baped  recruitment  program*  Although 
new  ideas  may  be  found       the  "Opening  Doors"  section  of  this  report, 
the  Importance  of  recruitment  seems  recognised,  and  the  school*s 
policy  of  honesty  and  coo^Bunlty  Interest  are  very  growth  facilitating. 

Factors  Affegtinfi  EaroHc^ant.    Oollege  Image  in  the  Community. 

The  Imago  of  both  colleges  tave  long  been  established  in  the 
comsmmity.    The  faculty  is  an  olciar  one  and  an  Influential  one.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  comnmnlty  loyalty  and  activity. 

To  supplement  their  image-croatlng  dechniques,  Area  VI^s  admini- 
stration might  attempt  to  Incorporate  some  of  the  suggestions  in  the 
"Opening  Doors"  section^  such  ss  making  speakers  committees  available 
to  civic  groups,  or  setting  up  a  special  information  van^  designed  to 
^  out  into  the  area  and  be  visited  ^y  the  people  interested,  in  the 
college. 

X       ProbloEag  with  tfaltiple*CQlBp^lB  Set-Up 

The  Area  VI  campus^o  (&ry  to  work  together  and  help  each  other, 
^^y  inform  otudonto  ab<^ut  both  canpuses  and  are  contemplating  a 
com^  admiaolons  office  listing  all  programs  available  in  the  area. 
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A  siaglQ  a^Bi&BioaQ  policy  and  application  procedure  and  good  use 
of  the  tt€Hs  mdla  to  ploy,  up  thQ  assets  of  the  various  campuses  and  their 
ualty  might  insure  a  higher  enrollnant  than  would  be  engendered  by  d 
coispotltive  set  up.    An  oddad  attraction  Is  the  unified  linage  this 
pr^sants  to  tha  connuunlty. 

* 

Drop-Out  BatG.    Internal  Transfers. 

t 

The  drop-out  rote  at  Area  VX  is  approidmately  3-5%  during  the  faill 
term.    About  10%  of  the  fell  enroUmant  do  not  re-enroll  In  the  spring. 
Thus  there  la  an  attrition  rate  of  about-  1>15%  during  the  school  year* 
Nearly  70%  of  students  coiq>letlng  their  first  year  return  for  the  second 
year  of  their  two  yaar  programs*    These  figures  are  registered  for  the 
Ell^Borth  campus*    Matshalltom  has  a  slightly  higher  rate.    Many  students 
are  an  eicceptlon  alnce  they  vlll  sometimes  withdrew  ^d  then  return; 
students  may  not  obtain  a  degree,  but  rather  a  diploma  or  certificate. 
Thust  many  statistically  labeled  ss  drop-outs  may  actuallx/ only  be 
Intarrupters  or  icay  have  completed  thelr^  particular  program,  trlthout 
obtaining  a  diploma  or  certificate  rather  than  a  dagree*    They  may  have 
con^liated  a  program  to  thair  aatlsf action,  even  though  they  did  not 
complete  the  program  ao  outlined  by  the  Institution.    That  Is,  they 
may  have  completed  their  own  program^  not  the  school's, 

Involvemant  vlth  SpeciaX  Groups 

^  Area  VI  encom^aesoo  many  specialised  Institutions  stich  aa  an  Old 
Soldiers  Home  and  an  Independent  Leanjfng  Center*    Effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  learning  eicperlencea  for  tbeao  special  groups* 

Concerning  minorities,  thero  are  special  ^Trograms  for  tho  Indies 
at  Tama  and  a  fairly  high  proportion  of  blacIcG  enroll  at  the  Area  VI 
schools* 

Tho  EllOCTrth  campuo  hao  tried       aid  tho  handicapped  through 
installation  of  ramps  and  other  physical  facilities*    A  Reading  Improve- 
ment Program  also  e^d^ata  thoro. 

Quite  a  bit  of  In-^job  training  is  dona  aa  well* 

It  is  rocomiLandod  that  the  follot^lng  opocloL  groups  be  given 
additional  conaldaratlon  in  termo  of  potential  programs:  housewives « 
low  income  parsons  I  the  Veteron  and  the  fearful  student: ,  as  i^ll  es 
ejcpanslon  of  any  of  the  above  o^-going  projects*    Even  more  might  be 
done  at  tho  Indian  Settlomsnt  st  Tamai  as  wall* 

Special  Inotrttctlonal  StgatORles  ^ 

\ 

Area  VI  has  loovod  heavily  into  individualized «  self-paced  learning 
at  the  areas  of  Foychology,  Mology  and  related  fields* 

Tg^  loaming  counoelora  or  learning  strategists  are  available, 
who  ^rk  solely  ^lith  studcnta  who  have  academic  problems, 

A  quota  systom  hao  been  suggested,  to  help  provide  what  is  needed 
to  upgrade  every  peraon  in  every  occupation* 
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All  thaea  are  ptogreeslve  directions  lookini;  to  the  £uture  o£ 
education  and  the  ^esentlale  o£  student  Ire^rnlng  growth ,  while  at  the 
BBWB  tlsta  remaining  sensitlva  to  the  needs  and  ^^paofilon  pace  o£  Area'VI. 


ForQeaeablQ  FEORram  ChanaoQ 


Area  VI  admlnlatratora  eee  the  availability  o£  money  ae  q  crucial 
factor  In  developing  courees  £or  the  future* 

Soiaa  of  the  moat  predictable  trends  are; 

1)  An  espandion  o£  adult  education  in  all  areas.  ^  ^ 

* 

2)  An  Increase  in  the,numbar  of  ahort,  part-^tlioe  actlvltlea. 

3)  An  Increase  1^  servl^ea  provided  to  apeclal  groups. 

4)  At  the  Harshall^ova  campus ,  new  courses  In  GoiBmialty  Servlcea 
Cax^^f  Bacroatlonal  Leadarahlp,  HanagetiEent ,  -Refrigeration  and 
Air  CcnditiGnlng. 

5)  At  the  Ellewarth  ceinpue  and  at  Marahalltovn,  new  couraea  In  Caree^ 
Ladders  for  Esecutive ^and  Legal  Secretarlea,  Care  Center  Manage  ent. 
Adult  Carap  Aigfsistant  Wbrkere^  Small  Engine  Sales  and  Service,  md 
Agricultural  Si^lle^  and  3ervlces. 

The  predicplcna  for  Area  VI  ahow  s  fslrly  wide  range  and  aoo» 
innovations^  m  ifall  aa  an  at/lllty  to^  adapt  to  easting  conditions  and  a 
wllllngnesa  to  change.'  ^Mainitenance  of  present  enrollinent  levels  seems 
to  be  possible  at  the  lova  Valley  Coiqmunlty  College  District.  Additional 
gro^fa  ^11  inevitably  require  efforte  to  i^ach^new  marketa,  for  new 
^atudentOy  with  new  approacfaea  to  oducation,  £md  new  programs. 
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B,.    P&'ctrors  Spfacgglfe  to  iffiM  VII   .     ^  . 

The  Tables  and  Figures  in  Chapter  2  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
for  some  tlmB,  until  1980  or  198l»  there  will  be  a  continuing  slight  in*" 
crease  i^  the  number  of  high  .scl;iiool  graduating  seniors  in  Area  VII.  It 
is  from  this  group  that  the  Uawkeye  Institute  of  Technology  draws  the 
substantial  majority  of  its  new  student  body  each  year,    therefore,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  Increasing  enrollments  In  Uawkeye 
Tech  for  the  next  few  years. 

However,  there  Is,  after  1981,  a  define  in  the  available  tiigh  ^, 
school;  graduates  within  Area  VII.    This  <^cllne  will  continue  into  the 
^foreseeabl^e  future;  at  least  i4ntll^l990.    The  effect  that  this  could  have 
on  the  enrollment  at  the  Area  VII  school  is  obvious/   Unless  greater  pro- 
portions of  Ai?ea  VII's  graduating  seniors  elect  to  &tj^ti  the  area  schoql 
it  is  highly  probable  that  enrollment  will  decrease  after  1.981/  There 
are,  of  course,  factors  to  be  considered,  speci^f icially  in  regard  to  Area 
VII  in  projecting  enrollment  even  with  the*  aforem^jitioned  'enrollment  and 
population  data. 

Since  Uawkeye  Institute  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon^in  Northeast 
Iowa,  its  impact  as  an  institution  has  not  been  fully  realized. 

In  regard  to  this  question,  it  is  interestihg  td^note  that  in  the 
areas  of  the  state  in  which  a  public  "community  college"  has  existed  for 
some  time,' the  percentage  of  high  school  gra^luates  electing  that  alter^ 
native  of  post  high' school  education  is  nearly  25%.-^   Without  an  Arts  and 
Sciences  Division  it  is  unlikely  that  Area  VII  Vocational  School  will  ap- 
proach that  figure,  but  a  higher  percentage  does  not  seem  t:o  be  unattain-^ 
able  even  with  limited  curricular  choices.    As  was  pointed  out  earlier, 
in  1971  approximately  twelve percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  in 
Area  VXl  xhose  a  public  t^o-year 'school .    Of  course,  not  all  enrolled  Bt 
Area  VII,  but  a  substantial  pumber  undoubtedly  did  so.    Concerted  ad- 
missions effort  in  the  local  schools  and  additional  curricular  offerings 
both  should  iresult  in  an  increased  enrollment. 

The  Hawkeye  lostltuto  of  Technology  yas  able  to  start  operation  with 
opme  ioroadP  into  post  high  school  education  through  MDTA  programs  before 
the  institution  wao  formally  created  in  1966.    There  were  no  existing  in* 
stitutions  that  required  a^olmilation,  as  with  soma  other  areas.  There, 
was  a  singleness  of  purj)ose  expressed  by  the  personnej.  associated  with -the 
i^dtitute  that  served  to  strengthen  the  position  6f  the  school  in  the 
community.    Since  the  geographical  center  of  the  area  slso  is  the  approx- 
imate population  center,  proximity  of  the  campUB  to  the  primary  sources 
of  students  within  Area  VII  must  be  considered  a  positive  factor. 

This  section  attempts  to  deal  with  a  summary  of  the  interview  con- 
ducted wftb  the  administrators  of  Area  VII,  as  their  comments  relate  to 
enrollment  projection.  ■ 

Migration  Pattern  and  Cattses  in  _the  Area    .  > 

An  interesting  migration  phenomena  ir.  reported  by  Area  VII.  Most 

'  .  -  .  ■      ^  } 
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Pther  ateaB  report  their  niain  migration  characteristics  are  farm  consol* 
Idatlon^ 'i9hich  depopulatee  the  rural  areas^  andldttdustri^l-^esEpansion, 
resulting  in  avelllng  the  cities.    Area  VII  ia  experiencing  an  out- 
migratipn  from  the  cities  to  more  rural  areas.    This  is  exemplified  by 
the  tcnm  o£  Denver^  where  there  is  now  a  housing  shortage.    People  moving 
from  the  city  are^i»t,  however,  leaving  their  big  city  Jobs.    They  coimmite 
daily  to  Wb:Cerloo,  for  example,  but  seem  to  value  suburban- count'ry  life 
enough  to  spend  time  trai^ling  to  and  from  work  daily/     '  * 

Substantial  l^s^-offs  and  strikes  may  lie  in  the  near  future  at  both 
John  Deere  and  RaCh  Packing  in  the  fall  of  1973.    These  two  industries 
affect  the  school  very  strongly  and  Rath  Packing  has  been  laying  people 
off  since  1955. 

Since  industry  seems  to  be  the  main  in^mi^ration  factor  ^or  Area 
VII,  ^he  following  steps  are  recommsnded ! 

1)  CTose  cooperation  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Planning  ^ 
*  Commissions ,  and  other  industry  in^  efforts  to  attract  .new 

industry  or  expand  present  centers  in  the  area. 

2)  Contact  with  industry  to  establish  cooperative  attitudes, ~ 
to  share  infoicmation  about  possible  Joint  training  programs , 
or  new  programs^  which  the.  area  College  would  be  willing  to 
es^'tablish. 

3)  Advertising  and  information  distribution  about  the  offerings 
of  the  area  college,  to  potential  industry »  new  industry  and 
in-plant  workers. 

4)  Consideration  might  also  be  given  to  up-grading  In  Che  Building 
Trades  Program  if  the  housing  shortage  seems  to  be. pointing 

to,  expansion  anil  a' new  housing  industry. 

Recruitm^t  *  ^ 

The ^adminlstratoro  of  Area  VII  believe  that  recruiting  will  becqme 
increasingly  difficult  in  the  future  as  competitive  institutions  lower 
their  otandards  of  admiasion  and  the  available  market       students  be- 
comas  amaller.    There. Is  a  strong  feeling  thst  it  is  appropriate  that 
other  area  cchoolo  recruit  in  Area  VII  so  that  students  may  be  well- 
informed  concerning  the  programs  available  everywliere  and  ma^  choose  the 
best  one  for  them. 

AreaVII*s  recruitment  policy  does  not,  however,  involve  going  into  ^ 
other  areas  to  recruit.    It  does  include  career  night,  f^^lty  st)eakers 
^t  variou£»  community  orgon'lzational  meetings,  ^ch  as  K^^^^is^  ujie  of  all 
members  of  their  Ino^tltution  in  some  way,  and  radio  ^^dp^it'^vision. 

Area  VII  seems  to  havja  a  positive  recruitment  policy  and  program. 
Although  new  idea's  may  bd  found  in  the  ^^Openlng^Doors*'  section  of  this 
report,  the  importance  of  recruitment^seems  recognized  ^nd  the  school's 
policy  of  honesty  and  community  intet^st  are  very  growth  facilitscing. 
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Factora  A^foct^g.Enrollmant.    College  Image  ifi  the  Community* 

Area  VII  has  an  eKcellent  ifnage  in  the  commiinity.    People  living  in 
the  araai^are 'behind  the,  college  and  "say  wonderful  things  about  it.'* 

One  problem  they  have  iSsthat  if  they  add  an  Art?  and  Sciences  Cur* 
riculum  in  the  future,  th^y  will  be  forced  to  change  their  name  to  ' 
Cpmmunity  College.    They  are  reluctant  t3  do  so,  since  in  the  minds  of 
many  conmnmicy '  leaders  this  would  symbolize  an  abandonment  of  ^all  they 
are  now  doings  * 


Problems  Associated  With  Lack  of  Centtaliged  Campus 

Area  VII  ha&  a  decentralized  campus.    This  can  be  ^n  asset  because 
th^  location  of  instruction  may  be  more  conven^^t;  to  the  people.    £x*  ' 
tension  centeVs  would  be  especially  hetpfui 'where  many  people  live  out^- 
side  the  city.  ,  ' 

The  decentra-li^d^  campus  creates  some  problems  in  terms  of  image  in 
the  communi^y^  however.     It  may  be  more  difficCilt  for  people  to  identify 
utth  many  different  buildings  spread  out  over  an  area,  than  with  one 
campus*  that  dfymbolizes  "Area  School"  to  them.     It  is  also  confusing  many 
tis^Sy  for  people  to  understand  how  the  different  pat'ts  of  the  campus 
fit  together,  "^ere  to  £o  to  register,  and  why  there  are  so  many  differen 
locations . 

The- following  are  suggested  as  stimtulating  enrollment  factors  for 
Area  VII; 


1)  A  unified  admissions  poli^  and  applicatlon-procejiure. 

2)  Good  use  of  the  news  media  to  explain  the  reason  and  purpose 
for  the  different  faces  of  the  toLlefee  and  to  play  up, the 
assets  of  a  decentralized  cai^p^s.  ~         .  . 

3)  A  common  unWyJ.ng  thente"  .'.  .  a  eolor , 'symbo.1 ,  etc .  .  - 
identifying  xhe  various  buildings. 


DroP'Out  Bate  Internal  Transfers 

The  drop-out  Tfl'te  for  Area  VII  was  approximately  15.37.  *  15.6%  for 
the  1972*1973  year,    ^'or  "^'the  two*year  students  the  rate  is  28.  77.  -  33.0%. 

There  is  variance  among  programs  for  this  ^factor.    Electronics,  for 
esample^  has  a.  67%  dropj<-out  rate.    The  average.,  r^te ,  however,  is  20.57.  - 
33%'    Drop-out  rates  are  especially'^difficult  to  define  In  area  schools »  , 
since  ussBnyi  students  dtatietically  labelled  drop-^out  may  actually  only 
be  interrupters  or  may  have  completed  their  particular  program,  without 
ol^talnlng  a  diploma,  certificate,  or^a  degree.    They  may  have  completed 
a  program  to  their  satisfaction,  even  though  they  did  r^cl  complete^  the 
program  as  outj.ined  by  tBe  inat^itution;  that  ir  l  uney  may  have^  completed 
their  ovn  program,  not  the  school's. 
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Involyemant  fjlth  Special  Groupa 


Area  VII  ha^  a  high  Interest  in  the  high  school  drop-out.  Al- 
.though  Atea  VHT^ddmliils^rstors  do  not  feel  tl^at  this  should  be  a' 
prlioary  func^^^  of  the  araa  school »  the  cqpsnunlty  offers  no  other 
alte4rnatlve  for  the*  drop^out^  and  thus  the  Area  VII  college  has  taken 
him  in.  .Thle»  of  course^  is  not  only  a  positive  factor^in  promoting 
cbnunuolty  well-being  as  a  whole,  but  will  promote  enrollment  in 
other  Area  VII  courses  as  students  accomplish  their  high  school 
completion  add  look  for  advanced  education* 

Area  VII  elso  works  with  the  older  student  in  Adult  Education 
programs  and  offers  courses  for  the  handicapped,  especially  the 
mantally  retarded*    These  are  oft^  neglected  members  of  the  community 
and  the  t^rk  being  done  with  thooe  special  groups  at  Area  VXX  Is  a  stimu- 
lating factor  in  enrollment.    Adult  Education  seems  an  especially  fruitful 
^raa  for  future  eicpansion^  since  it  will  probably  become  the  main 
source  of  enrqllment  increase  In  the  coming  years.    Presently  not 
much  Adult  j^ucatioQ  is  offerod  in  the  evening. 

Students  have  been  brought  in  by  the  Sheriff  from  the  local, 
prison^  Although  delinquents  are  enrolled  in  the  school/  there 
are  not  as  many  as  are  in  areas  with  delinquent  institutions, 

,  Basic  Information  aboi^t  the  school  and  courses  offered  is 
sent'  to  all  Veterans,    An  attempt  is  made  to  reach  minorities »  but 
this  Is  very  difficult.  ^ 

An  extended  development  program  is  ca.i;ried  on  in  cooperation 
with  Goodwill  for  the  handicapped  and*the  mentally  retarded. 
Although  Area  VII  administrators  would  like  th  work  with  high 
school  students^  the^^re  presently  without  funds  for  such  a 
purpose.  ^  '         ^  ^ 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  special  groups  be  given 
additional  considera^'lon  in  terms  of  potential  programs:  house- 
wivesy  low  Income  persons^  the  fearful  student  and  the  minority 
ethnic  population. 

Special  Inetructional  Strategies  * 

There  Is  a  strong  feeling  stressed  by  the  administration  that^ 
ArG0  VII  needs  more  individualized  instruction,  so  that  students  may 
be  token  when'  they  coc^  in  apd  placed  at  their  particular  ability 
level  on  a  variable  entry  date  basis.  ^ 

• 

A  Curriculum  Laboratory  has  been  suggested  as  a  way  to  develop 
noff  couroGS.    An  alternative  suggestion  is  to  farm  projects  out 
to  be  developed  and  then  shara^  findings  with^the  entire  steCte. 
Area  VII*  9  admlnistratora- feel  ^hat  more  sharing  .aqid  less  competition 
is  needed  between  area  schools.^  ; 

Area  Vll'e  administratoro  wuld  also  Ilka  to  n*"-  FTK^'sbased 
on  contact  hours  rather  than  dividing  claas  hours  into  laboratory 
and  other  categories^ 
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Lootdng  to  the  future*  predictions  for  Area  Vll  include  some 
Business  programs  and  other  programs  with  may  be  operated  at  rela- 
tively low  cost  to  the  Inatfiftute.    This  ie  necessary  because  the 
high  school  programs  were  not  directly  funded  and  must^be  supported- 
indirectly.    Area  VII  lacks  a  high  profit  prograia.    Moet  other  area^ 
schools  have  theia^  and  BusinesQ  Education  ia  generally  one  of  those 
progranta.    Basically,  Bawkeye  Tech  does  not  have  a  complete  program 
in  the  areas  of  commerce  or  busliieeQ  and  hopes  to  build  them.  In 
some  present  caoes»  not  evcm  tba  codt  of  the  program  la  covered; 
fortunately  public  funds  will  help  out  until  the  budget  stabilizes) 
but  even  so,  Area  VII  does  not  believe  it  has  sufficient  funds 
to  build  a  more  coiiq>lete  vocational  technics^/,  program. 

A^  trend  toward  more  yocational-technicsl  enrollment  and  away 
-from  general  onrollioeat  is  anticipated,  with  greater  utilization  of 
facilities.    A  limited  need  for  Arts  and  Sciences  courses  is 
envisaged  and  might  be  Incorpornted  in  a  Mght  class  type  of  set-up. 
However,  as  long  as  a  leaser  number  of  hours,  offered  in  Arts  & 
Sciences,  will  deprive  the  school  of  the  name  'xommtmity  College", 
Area  Vll  will  probably  not  change.    The  Area  VII  administrators 
feel  the  name  is  itnportant  to  assure  the  community  they  are  still 
a  technical  Institute. 

Area  VII' s  admlnistr^^tors  feel  that  the  informat^n  required 
to  aw^rd  an  AA  degree  can  be  conveyed  in  2/3  the  time  (6  quarters) 
that  is  now  required,  and  that  1>oth  this  requiremait  and  the  way 
in  which  aid  is  set-up,  encourage  inefficiency  and  hold  i>eople.-longer 
ifhan  the^  need  to  be  at  the  college*    Thus  Area  VII  would  favor 
some  more  pcxformance-based  criteria  in  awarding  the  AA  degree,  and 
look  to  modifying  their  ^esait  courses  in  that  direction  i 

Area  Vll*s  administrators  would  welcome  a  precise  verbal 
definition  of  the  NEBIT  program^  as  they  feel  the  lack  of  clarity  is 
preventing  their  expansion  in  this  area.    At  the  same  timei  more 
ccmtlnuing  education  is  predicted.    Flans^for  the  future  include  getting 
the  budget  out^  of  the  red,  and  developing  programs  already  funded. 
A  10-year  period  Is  predicted  as  time  needed  to  accomplish  these  objectives.. 

Enrollment  is  seeii  as  stabilizing.    A  gradual  increase  will 
continue.    Pleidiiility  and  individualization  are  key  words  at  Area  VII 
whera  the  administrators  goal  is  to  open<their  doors  for  business 
365  days  a  year.'  .  ^ 

I 

Ibre  courses  ^11  be  ^interdisciplinary,  such  as  Electronics 
and  Civil  Engineering*    Short  term  courses  to  retrain  for  job  changes 
'will  be  offered,  as  ^11  as  ipre  office  machines  types  of  courses  for 
women  designed  to  even  out  the  male  over  balance. 
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"Splinter  programs'*  tflll  bo  developed  as  specialty  area  courses 
which  can  be  plugged  into  vortous  progrants.    These  courses  **&hared** 
becweea  piograma  will  be  economical  and  will  be  taught  by  i^an  in 
buelnesB  who  can  talk  about  "what's  happening  In  the  field  at  the 
present  time/' 

Career  programs  niay  possibly  be  offered  in  the  late  afternoon^ 
for.  af  ter-"buoiness-hours  courses  such  as  shoe  salesnianship,  ^ 

Area  VII  doea  not  lack  in  ability  to  adapt  to  existing 
conditions  f  uilliagTLes(>  to  change  ^  nor  insight  into  its  own 
internal  functioning*    Although  there  is  not  a  wide  range  of  scbpe»/ 
nor  a  great  deal  of  innovation  in  Area  VII,  a  alow»  steady  eicpansicn 
and  growth^  and  gradusl  financial  stability  aeem  to  be  in  tha  ^ 
making  at  the  college. 
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factors  Specific  to  Area  IjC 

The  Tables  and  Figures  In  Chapter  II  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
for  soin?  time,  until  1979,  there  will  be  a  continuing  slight  Increase  In  the 
njmber  )f  high  school  graduating  seniors  In  Axea  IX,     It       from  this  group 
t:  mt  th3  Eastern  Iowa  Community  College  District  draws  the  substantial 
majority  of  Its  new  student  body  each  year.     Therefore,  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  Increasing  enrollmeots  at  Eastern  Iowa  Coimminlty 
College  for  the  next  few  years.  1 

However,  there  will  be,  after  I979»  a  decline  In  the  available  high 
school  graduates  within  Axea  IX.     This  decline  will  continue  Into  the 
foreseeable  future;  at  least  until' 1990.     The  effect  that  this  could  have 
on  the  enrollment  at  Eastern  Iqw^— 4^  obvious.     Unless  greater  proportions 
of  Area  IX's  graduating  seniors  elect  to  attend  th^f^-area  school  It  Is 
highly  probable  that  enrollment  will  decrease  after  1979.     There  are,  of 
course,  factors  to  be  considered,  specifically  In  regard  to  Axea  IX  In 
projecting  enrolltDent  even  with  the  aforementioned  enrollment  and  popu- 
lation data. 

i 

Although  Clinton  and  Muscatine  Community  Colleges  were  well  established 
before  the  advent  of  rhe  area  college  movement  In  Iowa,  Eastern  Iowa  Commu- 
nity College,  as  such^  Is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  In  the  state,  and  Its 
Impact  as  an  Institution,  has  not  been  fully  realized. 

In  regard  to  this  que&tlon.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the 
areas  of  the  sta^te  in  which  a  public  "community  college"  has  existed  for 
some  time,  the  percentage  of'hlgh  school  graduates  electing  that  alter- 
native of  post  high  school  ^education  Is  nearly  25%.     There  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  Area  IX  could  approach  that  figure  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
A3  was  pointed  out  earlier,  Irr  1971  approximately  thirteen  percent  of  the 
high  school  graduates  In  Area  IX  chose  a  pu)>llc  two-year  school.    Of  course, 
not  all  enrolled  at  Eastern  Iowa  Community  College,  but  a  substantial  number 
undoubtedly  eld  so.     Concerted  admissions  effort  In  the  local  schools  and 
addltloilal  ct  rrlcular  offerings  both  should  result  In  an  Increasing  enroll- 
ment .  f 

This  section  attempts  to  leal  with  a  summary  of  the  Inte^^vlew  con- 
ducted with  the  administrators  of  Area  IX,  as  their  comments  relate  to 
er^r^ollment  projection. 

At  Area  IX  the  three  campuses  of  the  Institution  operate  primarily' 
as  autonomous  entitles.     The  central  office  provides  for  coordl^tlon  of  - 
their  activities  and  resources. 

Migration  Pattern  and  Causes  In  the  Area  ^ 

Area  IX  shows  an  atypical  migration  pattern  In  that,  while  In  other 
ar  ;as  of  the  state,  rural  depopulation  Is  occury^lng  within  their  boundaries, 
no  such  phenomena  was  reported  for  Area  IX.    Area  IX  Is  one  of  the  only 
four  areas  In  the  state  escperlenclng  an  In-mlgratlon  of  persons  up  to  age  .'C 

Although  John  Deere  and  Caterpillar  have  out  bark  25^  In  their  Data 
Processing  employment,  the  unemployment  picture  \h  getting  brighter  and  an 
Influx  of  at  least  300  new  f<*jillft*fl  l3  ^Apccted  Into  the  area,  on  both  sides 
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of  the  river.     One  oc  two  ^ew  Industries  plan  to  locate  in  the  bhiscatine 
area/  and  sobie  1q4h^^^1^^  have  been  enlarged.    Thus,  a  stimulating  factor 
in  Area  IX  appears  to  be  expansion  of  industry. 

SeveraV  conoequ'^nces  may  follow:     1)  In^migration  of  employment- 
seekers  from  other  a^eas,  bringing  more  potential  odiudents,  both  teen-age 
and  adult;     2)  Insti.ution  of  new  area  school  training  progromSt  either 
in-plantr  or  aa  a  pr^* employment  education;     3)''&iiployment  of  untrained 
tiorkersj  either  for  Jobs  needing  unskilled  labor,  or  concurrent  with  In- 
dependent in-plant  training,  who  might  othfirwioe  have  enrolled  at  the 
area  school. 

■      .  \  ■ 

Close  cooperation  betwei'n  the  area  school  and  its  stLiiulating  fac::ors 
is  a  major  means  of  increasing  enrollment.     In  the  case  of  Area  IX,  the 
following  steps  are  recoiomended :     ))    Close  cooperation  with  Chambers  of 
Connnerce,  Planning  Commt sslons ,  and  ot^er  industry  In  efforts  to  attract 
new  industry  or  expand  present  centers  in  the  area;     2)    Contact  with 
Industry  to  establish  cooperative  attitudes,  to  share  information  about 
possible  Joint  training  programs,  or  new  programs  which  the  area  college 
would  be  willing  to  establish;     3)    Advertising  and  information  distribution 
about  the'offerlngs  of/the  area  college  to  potentiaX  industry,  new  industry, 
and  in-plant  workers.     In  connection  with  this,  community  colleges  have  a 
tradition  of  utilising  advisory  committees  from  industry  in  planning  campus 
programs.     It  is  su^ested  that  similar  c6imnittees  be  set  up  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  inviting  members  from  the  various  institutes  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  share  their  knowledge  and  ideas.    Recommendations  might  also  be 
solicited  for  re^||iiting  techniques.     Students  could  be  invited  to  sit 
on  all  thede  commttees,  as  well  as  former  students.    Other  posdible 
alternatives  for  action  in  this  and^  otlier  areas,  may  be  found  in  the 
"Opening  Doors  to  the  Future"  section  of  this  report, 

t 

Recruitment 

The  administrators  of  Area  IX  conduct  a  very  active  recruitment  program 
They  have  attempted  to  use  all  techniques  available.  Including  radio  and 
television  ^which  they  have  found  to  be  Inef feet Ive) >  posters  and  cards, 
and  articles  In  national  itogazlnes  dealing  with  placement  nee'is  in  business 
and  industry.     Schools  are  visited  regularly  -  two  or  three  times  a  year 
by  two  or  three  different  people^  representing  each  of  the  three  campuses. 
Since  not  many  programs  bverlap^^^dlf f ercnt  programs  serve  different  needs. 

There  is  much  contact  with  business  and  industry,  as  well  as  active 
recruitment  by  faculty.- 

Area  IX  seems  to  have  a  heavy  balance  on  the  positive  side  in  their 
recruitment  program.    Although  new  ideaa  may  be  found  in  the  ''Opening'^ 
Dooirs**  section,  the  im|K7rtance 'of  recruitment  seems  recognized,  and  the 
school's  cooperative  and  energetic  policies  very  growth  facilitating. 

However^  It  is  possible  that  a  centr^li2ed  admisdion^  office  coul(|.  ^ 
[provide  a  more_ efficient  approach,  which  would  r^y^LS;'^^cboperatlon  r^^^^^ 
than  competition  Snong  the  campuses.         ^  ''^f  ' 

0  ■  ■  ^ 
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Problems  with  i^ltlple  C^pus  Set*Up 

Area  DC  has  three  centers  located  at  Muscatine,  Scott  and  Clinton, 
People  in  the  conzznunity  are  quite  confused  by  the  existence  of  the  three 
different  campuses,  though  eachtas  good  rapport  with  the  commuQity,  Each 
coioptis  has  a  speakers'  program  and  goes  into  the  c^nosun^y  often.  The 
main  problem  is  that  the  campuses  are  so  spread  out  ^  there  are  six  dif- 
ferent buildings.    This  also  tends  to  limit  the  Students,  since  they  imist 
,chooGe  between  the  buildings,    St.  Ambrose  College  is  very  cooperative 
and  shax'es  its  dormitories  and  student  facilities  with  the  college, 

Drop-Out  Rate/    Internal  Transfers. 

The  drop-out  rate  at  Ajrea  IX  is  approximately  20  *  25%  per  year.  The 
stated  reason  for  most  drop-outs  is  lack  of  interest. 

Students  will  sometime^  withdraw  and  then  return;  students  may  not 
obtain  a  degree,  but  •a  diploma  or  certificate.     Thufi,  many  students  statis- 
tically labeled  as  drop-outs  may  actually  only  be  interrupters- or  may  have 
completed  their  particular  pro gram  or  completed  a  program  to  their  satis- 
faction, even  though  they  did  not  complete  the  program  as  outlined  by  the 
institution.    That  is,  they  may  have  completed  their  program^  not  the 
sciiojols< 


Involvement  with  Special  Groups 

Area  IX  works  with  all  types  of  special  groups,  including  minorities; 
veterans y  the  drop-out,  the  handicapped  and  the  fearful  student^  with  some 
special  emphasis  on  Adult  Education.    There  are,  however^  no  special  programs 
to  serve  them  individually  at  this  time.    Expansion  and  continuation  of  this 
work  as  well  as  special  projects  would  be  beneficial  to  Area  IX. 

Special  Instructional  Stratefties 

Area      ^  moving  tox^ard  weekend  courses  and  evening  scheduling.  A 
modified  No  Fail  grading  system  is  also  in  effect,    A  student  can  drop  a 
course  up  to  the  day  before  the  final  exam  and  take  a  'V  and  there  is 
talk  of  going  to  no  grades  at  all.    The  philosophy  behind  the  No  Fall 
system  is  that  the  student  may  not  succeed,  but  he  is  not  going  to  fail, 

.  Area  IX  is  also  moving  int&  individualized  instruction  in  both  the 
Vocational-Technical  and  Arts  and  Sciences  Divisions.     The  Scott  campus 
has  gone  to  continuous  ongoing  enrollment.     Students  can  enter  at  leMst 
each  quarter  for  every  program  and  for  some  the  possibility  is  even  more 
frequent.    Four  programs  graduate  mid-year.    These  are  progressive  direc- 
tions looking  to  the  future  of  education  aad  the  essentials  of  student 
learning  growth,  while  at  the  same  time  reinainlng  sensitive  to  the  need& 
and  expansion  pace  o^  Area  IX. 
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Expected  Foreseeable  Program  Changes 

The  admlnlsCraCors  of  Area  IX  feel  that  unless  general  aid  funding  is 
rec  eived,  cHey  vlirbe  ship  Co  scarc  qew  programs,  but  may  not  be  able  co 
keep  chem  going,    ifncll  sueh  clme  as  cdnclnue'd  funding  of  new  programs  can 
be  assured,  Area  IX  administrators  feel*  chelr  school  will  remain  relatively 
stable  as  far  as  programs  are  concerned.    Those  laclcing  enrollment  will  be 
discontinued.     Drafting  has  recently^  been  incorporated  into  other  programs 
and  Machine  Tool  Trades  apd  Radio  and  TV  have  been  dropped  becauSi^  of  en* 
rollment  problems,     ^out  programs  have  , been  recently  added:  two  ar  Scott, 
one  at  Muscatine,  one  at  Clinton,  and  a  Veterans'  Coop  program. 

Honey  is  too  scarce  to  really  incorporate  NEBIT,  although  there  has 
been^ some  success  with  one  or  two  programs  at  Scott.- 

Although  it  is  felt  that  a<ldition  of  an  Arts  and  Sciences  program  at 
Scott  would  create  a  SO-100%  increase  in  enrollment,  it  is  felt<^there  is 
some  politic^  expediency  Iq  keeping  away  from  that  area  due  to  competition 
already  in  close  proximity  (Mar  merest,  St.  Ambrose,  etc) 


Predictions  for  future  offerings  for  Area  IX  seem  tentative  and  indicate 
a  lack  of  financial  support  and  a  difficult  political  situation.     It  also 
shovs  a  strong,  ccmmon-^sense  approach  to  the  problems  being  faced  and  an 
attempt  to  hold  programs  steady,  and  to  strengthen  holding  power. 
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B  *     Factors  SpecirLc  to  AreS  X 

r  * 

The  Tables  and  Figures  In  Chapter  2  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  Cime^  until  L978».t)^ere  vill  be  a  continuing  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  high  school  gr^duatingiseniors  in  k^^^a  X*     It  is  from  this  group 
that  Klrkwood  Community  College  draws  the  majority  of  its  new  student 
body  each  year,    Theirefore^  there  is-  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
increasing,  enrollnvents  for  the  next  few  years 

However,  there  is,  af^fer  1978,  a  decline  in  the  available  high  school 
graduates  within  Area  X,     This  decline  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable 
future;  at  Least  until  1990,    The  effect  that  this  could  have  on  the  enroll- 
ment at  Ki-rkwood  is  obvious.*    Unless  greater  proportions  of  Area  X's 
graduating  seniors  elect  to  attend  the  area  school  it  is  highly  probably 
that  enroliment  will  decrease  after  19781     There  are  »  of  cour.Se , -factors 
to  be  considered,  specifically  in  regard  to  Area  X  in  projecting  enroliment 
even  with  the  aforementioned  enroiiment  and  population  data.  ^ 

Since  Kirkwood  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  in  Iowa,  its  impact 
as  an  institution  has  not  been  fuliy  realized. 

In  regard  to  this  quest'ion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
areas  of  the  state  in  which  a  public  "community  college"  has  existed  for 
some  time,  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  electing  that  aiternative 
of  post  high  school  education  is  nearly  237..     It  is  reasonabie  to  expect 
that  Kirkwood  might  attain  Chat  level  with  increased  admissions  effort. 
As  was  poir/ted  out  earlier,   in  1971  approximately  fourteen  percent  of  the 
high^schooi  graduates  in  Area  X  chose  a  public  two-year  school.    Of  course^ 
not  all  enroiled  at  Kirkwood.  but  a  substantial  number  undoubtedly  did  so. 
Concerted  admissions  effort  in  the  loca 1 'schools  and  additional  curricular 
offerings  both  should  result  In  an  , increased  enrollment' 

This  section  attempts  to  deal  with  a  summary  of  the  intfSfrview  con* 
ducted  with  the  administrators  of  Ar«a  X,  as  their  comments  relate  to  ; 
enroiiment  projection/  ^    ^  *      -  ,i 

Migration  Pattern  and  Causes  jn  the  Area.  ^ 

The  major  cause  of  migration  ^in  Area  X  is  a  stimulating  fac^oi;* 
industrial  growth.     There  is  a  strong  holding  power  and  some  industry  is 
new  to  the  area  «^rThe  Harnischfeger  Corporation  has  stated  that  its  purct^ase 
of  Ailis-Chalmers  was  due  to  the  existence  of  Area  X  Coilege  where  trained 
personnei  couid  be  easily  obtained.    The  Area  is  comprised  of  progressive 
ciean  communities,  attractive  both  to  industry  and  workers. 

Several  consequences  may  follow:     1)  In-migration  of  employment-* 
seeker:;  from  other  areas    bringing  more  potential  students^  both  teen-age 
and  adult;    2)  In  titutiLrii  oC  new  area  school  cralnin^  programs,  either 
in-plant,  or  as  a  pia-employment  education;     3)  Employment  of  untrained 
workers,  either  for  jobs  needing  unskilled  labor^  or  concurrent  with  in- 
dependent in-plant  training^  who  might  otherwise  have  enrolled  at  the 
area  school^ 
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Close  cooperation  between  the  area  school  and  its  stimulating  factors 
is  a  major  means  of  increasing  enrollment.     In  the  case  of  Area  X,  the 
following  steps,  are  recommended:     1)    Close  cooperation  with  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Planning  Commissions,  and' other  industry  in,  efforts  to  attract 
new  industry  or  expand  present  centers  in  the  area;  '2)    Contact  with  ^ 
industry  to  establish  cooperative  at  titudes ,  to  share  information  about 
possible  joint  training  programs,  or  new  programs  which  the  area  college 
would  be  willing  to  establish;    3)    Advertising  and  information  distribution 
about  the  offerings  of  the  area  coT'^ege  to  potential  industry,  new  industry, 
and  in-plant  workers.     In  connection  with  this,  comiminity  colleges  have  a 
tradition  of  utiJ-lzlng  advisory  committees  from  industry  in  planning  campus 
programs.     It  is  suggested  that  similar  committees  be  set  up  for  the  arts 
and  sciences^  inviting  members  from  the  various  institutes  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  share  their  knowledge  and  ideas.     Reconanendations  inight  aTso  be^ 
solicited  for  recruiting  techniques.    Students  cou,ld  be  invited  to  sit 
on  all  these  committees,  as  well  as  former  students.     Other  possible 
alternatives  for  action  in  this  and  other  areas,  may  bt  found  in  the 
"Opening  Doors  to  the  Future"  sectTion  of  this  report. 

Recruitment 

Until  a*vear  ago  the  stated  policy  of  the  administrative 
Area  was  to  simply  provide  information  in  a  Low-key  fashion 
pective  students.    Advertising  i^as  not  considered. 

In  1972-73,  thfe  policy  almost  completely  reversed  itself.    The  adminis- 
trators now  believe  they  have  a  good  thing  to  sell  and  must  convince  people 
education  is  good  and  theirs  is  of  high  ouallty. 

There  are  two  full-time  staff  members  in  the  admissions  office  who  ^ 
visit  each  school  in  the  area  at  least  twice  during  the  year*    They  travel 
outside  t^he  area  only  when  invited,  and  this  is  a  frequent  happening 
in  Dubuque  and  Delaware  counties.    They  also  attend  every  college  night 
to  which  they  are  invited  and  use  a  travel  van  to  visit  job  centers. 
Area  X  maintains  a  booth  at  the  All-Iowa  Fair. 

Many  brochures  and  pamphlets  are  published  by  Area  X  in  such  specialized 
Subject?  aB  Vet0^ans  Affairs,    A  catalog  is  published  every  two  years  and  . 
a  Prospective  Student  Handbook  every  yea^'.     Free  one  minute  spot  advertise-^ 
ments  are  procured  as  public  service  messages  on  radio  every  night  and 
advertising  in  the  public  media  is  purchased,    ^Hew  ideas  are  constantly 
being  tried  in  the  area  of  recruitment.    One  or  the  most  recent  is'gift 
certificates  which  can  be  redeemed  for  fees  at  the  college. 

I 

There  is  an  Open  Door  Adinissions  Policy  in  operation.    Students  are 
admitted  on  a  first  come      first  serve  basis.    The  policy  is  modified^  iii 
the  Vocation-Technical  D  vision, ^ut  evfin  there  iV  Is  changing  toward  a 
complete  Open  Door  Policy-  * 


staff  of 
to  pros* 
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ALthoug..  new  irleae  may  be  found  in  the /'Opening  Doors"  section,  the 
importance  of  recruitment  seems  recognized/  and  the  school's  policies  are 
very  growth  facilitating. 


1  lefte-v;^ma 


Factors  Affecting  Enrollment,     Collefte^mage  in  the  Community.  ; 

There  are  still  some  people  in  the  Area  X  community  that  thiAk  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  Division  of  the  college  is  duplicating  the  work/ of  ot'her 
institutions  in  the  area  .    They  do  not  understand  that  the  college  attracts 
a  different  kind  of  student  than^Hat  recruited  by  the  typical  institution. 

The  college's  Vocation-Technical  programs  are  held  in  high  regard  in  , 
th$  community.  There  is  no  problem  placing  them  in  jobs  following  program 
completion. 

The  employees  of  the  college  tend  to  be  almost  evangelistic  in  their  * 
praise  of  the  college  in  the  community  and  this  brings  many  prospective 
students. 

There  is  a  Speaker's  Bureau  open  to  membership  by  any  member  of  the 
KlrkwDod  staff  and  available  to  &pe^  to  the  commjni'ty  at  large. 

'     '  y  1 

Despite  the  positive  elements^  there  iir' a  problem  with  the  Arts  and 

Sciences  Division,  whith  has  a  low-quality  image  in  parts  of  the  community 

and  is  looked  upon  by  some  ^s  a  last  resort  place  to  gg  to  college. 

Enrollment  growth  is  projected  for  the  future  of  Atea  X.    The  main 
prohibiting  factors  are  the  Inadequacy  of  public  transportation  to  and 
from  the  community.     Interstate  80  is  an  asset,  but  there  are  poor  rail 
connections,  there  are  no  major  highways,  and  the  airport  is  in  need  of  repair. 

Problems  involved  with  Multiple  Campus  Set-Up 

Kirkwood  will  probably  have  a  second  campus -in  Iowa  City  in  the  near 
future,  since  population  there  is  approaching  the  -  50,000  mark.  This  will 
probably  bring  inevitable  probiema  not  currently  existing. 

There  are  no  problems  connected  at  the  present  time  with  the  Anamosa 
Reformatory,  although  it  might  be  considered  a  second  campus.    People  enroll 
directly  from  the  Reformatory  ^t^n  they  leave  it,  at  the  main  Kirkwood 
campuSf  and  there  are  several  s^dents  each  term  who  are  on  a  work-release 
program  from  the  Reformatory, 

Drop-Out  Rato.     Internal  Transfers. 

The  drop-out  rate  for  A,  2a  K  Is  an  unknown  factor.    There  is  a  signi- 
ficant number  of  internr     transfers.     It  h^s  been  determined  that  most  of 
these  are  ca.wed  by  chai  .^s  in  d^reott^r  of  interest  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  grade  point  average. 
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The  difficulty  of  defining  and  quantifying  the  drop-out  occurs  ^ 
because  students  will  sometimes  Withdraw  and  then  return;    students  may 
wHot  obtain  a  degree,  a  diploma  or  certificate.    Thus,  many  students  statis- 
tically labelled  as  drop-oute  may  actually  only  be  Interrupters  or  may,-^ 
have  completed  their^own  particular  program  or  completed  a  program  to  their 
satisfaction,  even  though  they'dtd  not  complete  the  program  as  outlined 
by  the  Institution.     That  Is,  they  may  have  completed  theli?  program,  not 
the  school 's.  ^    '  »  -  ■  , 

Involvement  with, Special  Group's.  ^  -      ^  ^ 

At  Area  X  a  great  deal  of  attention  1^  given  to  special  groups. 
Housewives  are  provided  with  a  special  Wedneisday  College*     Day  Care 
services  are  al^so  being  considered  which  wtCf  probably  be  provided  on  ' 
campus  or  nearly*  ♦  * 

In-plant  training  is  provided  in  many  locations  as  well  as  t)0  campus 
for  many  different  occupations.    Veterans  probably  efnjoythe  largesl^  Vet  ^  ' 
program  and  enrol  Iment  in  the  state.     Nearly  800  were  enrolled  In  the  Fall 
of  1973,   includlng^^any  in  the  Veteran*  s^  Farm  Coop  program.  Special 
Counseling  services  are  also  provided,  as  wfeU  as  an  butreach  Program, 
a  Veteran's  Upward  Bound  Program,  and  others. 

.  '  f.  * 

Drop-outs  have  a  hrgh  gchc(t>L  available  on  campus  in  which  80-100 
students  are  enrolled  each  terra*    A  Pre-Career  program  is  run  :for  high 
school  students,  both  in^the  schools; and ^ on  campus*    This  program  especially 
serves  ^the  potential  drop-out* 

proposal  has  been  submitted  for  a  University  Year  in  Action*  If 
passed^*lt  would  operate  on  a  Future  College  basis^  granting  one  ye^r  of 
credit.     No  courses^ vrojald  be  set  up  per  se,  but  students  would  do  concentrated 
work  with,  deaf  and  handicapped  children, 

A  Skills  Center  for  the  Handicapped  has  two  counselors^  and  two 
Rehabilitation  Counselors  are  at  work  on  t^he  Area.X  campus.    All  architectural 
barriers  to  the  handicapped  have  been  e I Iminated  and  a  special  parking 
area  1^  provided. 

Klrkwood  Is  the  Arfea  Agency  fbr  the  Aging  and  It  Is  on  campi^.  The 
Office  of  Retirement  Education  Opportunities  runs  courses  such  as  pre- 
retlrement^nd  sends  nut  ne^slocters ,     Klrkwood  Community  College  sponsored 
a  sumsDer  workshop  on  "^gln^  and  You",  and  had  a  speclQ,l  seminar  on  It  In  the 
fall.    There  Is  a  special  one  dollar  tuition  at  Klrkwood  for  the  retired      ,  , 
and  those  65  anti  over,     A  SllARF!  program  exists,  whTch  is  a<  type  of  VISTA 
organization,     StudenCti  rolMnteer  to  help  and  visit  with  the  elderly. 
Their  travel  expenses  ar^-  paid,       -  ^ 

(. 

Ai*  to  dc*ln    .^nts,      coi  rec  t  lonal  and  edu^iatlcn  program  Is  run  at  thi* 
Refonnatory,    Ther^  Is  a  dose  relationship  between' the  Reformatory  and 
the  Area  s<;hool.     Spec  la*   programs  that  perform  at  the  school  are  sent  out 
to  the  Reformatory,     Ma^^  come  on  work-release  to  the  coLlegey    N  half-way. 
house' exists  where  th&si'   students  may  stay  rathenithan  retumCJttf  the ' 
ReformatPry  each  night,     ^  irkwood  helped  set  this  hpuserfh  operation.  , 


For  the  iow^lncome  student  there  is  an  elaborate  Rnancial?  aids  program 
which,  is  growing  every  year*  .1  There  are  very*  few  who^  cannot  get  at  least 
some  kind  of  financial  aid  if  they  can  prove  a  need. 

An  Indian  House  ^ag  operated  "^or  a  time  and  the  staff  now  serve  as 
Outreach  workers  to  bring  more  of  the  low^income,  and  especially  minority, 
students  to  campus*    A  staff  member  at  the  college"^  serves  part->time  as  ^ 
;       a  minority  adi^ssions  advisor*    Some  Outrea<fh  workers  are  meirfjers^  of  minorities 
and  a  need  Is  felt  to  have  more  minority  representi^tion  on  trhe  staff. 

Much  timer's  spent  working  with  the  fearful  studer^'to  convince^im 
that  he  does  have  value  .^-anid  a  chance,  to  succeed.    The  Huftah  ^Potentials 
U   Laboratory  has  been  espetJTally  helpful  in  bringing  studeints  to  overcome 

tTielr  fear  of  education.  ^ 

Although  some  out-of-state  students  do  enroll,  no  specf^al  effort  is 
made  to  recruit  them*  . 

*  Special  Instructional  Strategies.  ^ 

Ar^a  X  operates  under  a  Variable  Entry  Sn^  Exit  system  in  several 
areas  and  is  moving  this  concept  Into  more  f^Ograms.    Much  videotaped 
Instruction  and  modulat^instruction  is  used,  to  allow  for  self-paced 
beaming  where  the  stu^ent*may  come  tn  at  any  time. 

KirfcwQod  does  n^t  yet  have  an  adequate  developmental  pt^gram  for 
those  not  ready,  to  enroll,  but  hopes  to  build  this  type  of  program* 

Extension  courses  have  been  set  up  in  vaifloits  commi^ities,  both  in  the' 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  the  Vocation-Technical  Division.    The  CLEP 
test  i£t  available  for  Vocation-Technical  students  in  the  modular  courses 
^     and  some  others  and  more  proficiency  tests  are  being  developed. - 

Area'X  college  als6  has  no^fail  grading,  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
evening  courses,  and  is  setting-up  tnore  correspondence  courses  in  addition 
to  those  already  availf 


<£]:jese  are  pro^reasi^e  directions  looking  to  the  future  of  education 
and  to  the  essentials  ofj  student  Learning  growth,  while  at  the  same  time 
remaining  sensitive  tojme  needs  and  expansioi)  pace  of  Area  X- 

Foreseeable  Pcogram  Changes* 

The  administrators  of  Area  X  college  forei^ee^approxlmately  six  new 
programs  ev^ry  year  into  the  immediate  future,  each  enrolling  perhaps 
twe|;ity  students  a  year. 

'  Mechanljcar  D.aftlng  has  been  di^cokicinues ,  ana  others  will  he  if 
enrollment  in  those  v'^reas  dec:llnes--perhaps  Qnfe  every^  three  yeara^ 
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Several  NEBIT  programs  have.'beeti  run,  although  they  are  run  through 
the  Coimnunity  Education  Division^^  and  enrollment  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  Vocational*Technicat  headcounts/   More  available;, 
money  would  permit  new  programs  in  this  area»  and  would ^serve  new  student 
groups;    however^  larger  funds  would  need  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  before  this  could  be  realized. 

Many  programs  are  offered  for  the  part^^time  student  and  the  mature 
tydent  and  attempts  to  appeal  to  the  new  student  and  the  college  is  moving 
more  and  more  in  these  directions.    Kirkwood  tends  to  serve  the  atypical 
student. 

jf  '       '  * 

Area  X  will  continue  to  enroll  ^.ncreaslng  nuadiiers  of  students  in  the 
Arts  and  Scie/ices,  but  full-time  enrollment  may  well  drop,  as  will  enrolljDant, 
People  will  need  to  work  at  different  times  of  the  day  if  this  phenomena 
occurs. 

The  predictions  for  future  offerings  at  Area  X  show  a  wide  range  of 
scope  and  son^  innovation,  as  well  ^s  indicating  high  flexibility,  ability 
to  adapt  to  existing  conditions,  openness  to  suggestion,  and  willingness 
change.    These  programs  should  increase  holding  power  at  Area  X. 
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B.  ^  Factors  S>^eci£ic  to  Area  XI 

The  ^bles  and.  Fifgures  in  Chapter  2  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  * 
for  "^some  time,  until  L978  or  1979,  there  will  be  a  continuing  inci>feaae 
in. the. number  of  hi|h  school  graduating  seniors  ^in  Area  XI^'  It  ts  from 
.Dbis  groups  that  the  pes  Moines  Area  Community  College  dra^  the  substantial 
majority  of  its-pew  student  body  eiach  year.  ^  Therlefore,  there  is,  reason 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  incr^sing  enrol Lifients  at  D.M.A.,C.C.  for 
the  next  few  years. 

However,  there  is,  after  1978,  a  decline. iii  the  available  high  school 
graduates  within  Area  ^1.    This  decline  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable 
future;  at  least  until  1^90.    ^The  effect  that  this  could  h^ve,  on  the 
enrollment  at  Des  Moines  Area  Community  College  is  obvious.  Unless 
greater  proportions  of  Area  Xl's  graduating"  seniors  elect  to  atte^nd  the 
area  schopl  it  is  highly  probably  that  enrollment  will  decrease  after  1978. 
There  are^  of  course,   factors  to  be  considered,  specifically  in  regard  ta 
Area  XI  In  projecting  enrolLmef^^  even  with  the  aforementioned  enrollment 
and  population  data>  ^ 

Although  the  Eoone  campus  of  D.M.A.  C.C.^  was  well-^established  prior  to 
the  existence  of  the  area  school  system,  the. total  institutiph  is  a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon  in  Central  Iowa;  its  impact  as  an  instiltution  has 
not  been  fully  ria^Hzed. 

In  regard  to  this  qtiBStion/  it  is^  interesting  to  tiote  that  in  the 
areas  of  the  st-at^e  in  which  a  public  "community  college"  has  existed  for  ^ 
some  Xime»  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  electing  that  alter- 
native of'post^hlgh  school  education  is  nearly  25%.    Time  and  an  enhanced 
reputatibn  of  D.MJt.C.C.  should  increase  the  percentage  of  Are^  high 
school  graduates  choosing  the  school.    As  wa,s  pointed  out  earlier,  in  1971 
approximate ly.  e leven  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  in  Area  XI 
chosen  a  public  two-year  school.    Of  course,  not  allvenrolled  at  D,M.AiC.C.,^ 
lnut  a  substantial  numbei0undoubtedly  did  so.     Concerted  admissions  effort 
in  the  local  schools  and  additlonal  curricular  offeri,ngs  both  should  result 
in  an  i^^ncrea^ed  enrollmenit.  ,  ' 

^        This  Section  attempts  .to  deal  with  a  summary  of  the  interview  con- 
ducted with  the  administrators  of  Area  XI,  as  their  comments  relate  to 
enrol Iment  projection. "  '      ^  . 

isration  Pattern"  and  Causg^  in  the  area 

Area  XI  .shows  an  atypical  (for  Iowa)  mlgtatlon  pattern  in  that, 
while  other  areas  state  that  rui:^l  depopu^lation  is  occurring  within  their 
boundaries,  no  such  phenomena  is  discernable  for  this  area.    Area  XI  is- 
one  of  the  only  four  arc^\s  dn  the  State^experiencing  k  net  in-migration 

up  to  age '30.^  .  *  ^ 

*  * 

According  to'  th'te  administt^tors  at  Area  XI  no  lay-offs  are  occurring 
in  Area  XI;     there  isNoverall  expajislon.    General  Motors  is  considering 
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locating  in  the  area,,  with  a  plant  that  would  employ  a  large  number  of 
machine-'tool  people.    There  is  an  increase  in  the  hotel-^mo.tel  business 
and,  a  Standard  Oil  credit  card  industry  is  coming  in,  which  will  employ 
about  1000  people,  Including  many  in  the  secretarial,  plerical  and  data 

i?|^rocesl^ing  fields. 

Ip  is  obvious  trhat^.^a  stimulating,  factor  in  Area  XI  is  expansion  of 
industry.  .  Several  consequences  may  follow!    I)     In^migration  of  emplojnnent* 
sciekers' fr^m  o^her  areas,  bringing  more  potential  students,  both  teen-^age 
and  adult;.  -2)    Institution  of'new  area  school  training  programs,  either 
in-plant,  or  as, a  pre-employment  education;    3)    Employment  of  untrained 
workers,  ettherfor  jobs  needing  unskilled  labor,  or  concurrent  with  in- 
dependent in-'plant  training,  who  might  otherwise  have  enrolled  at  the 
area  school.         '        .       '  ' 

Close  cooperation  between  the  area 'school  and  its  stimulating  factors 
is  a  major  T^3ns  of  Increasing, enrollment.     In  the  case  of  Area  XI,  the 
following  steps  are  recommended:     I)    Close  cooperation  with  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Planning  Commissions and, other  industry  ip  efforts  to  attract 
new  industry  or  expand  present  centers  in  the  area;    2)    Contact  with 
industry  to  establish  x:ooperative.  attitudes^  to  share  Information  about 
possible  joint  training  programs,  or  ^  new  programs^  which  the  area  college 
would  be  willing  to  establish;-    3)    Advertising  and  information  distribution 
about  the  offerings  of  tKe  area  college  to'potential  industry,  new  industry, 
and  in-'plant  workers.     In  connection  with  this,  community  colleges  have  a 
tradition  of  utilizing  advisory  committees  from  industry  in  planning  campus 
programs.     It  is  suggested  that^similar  committeea  be.  set  up  for  the-arts 
and  sciences,  inviting  members  from  the  various  institutes  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  share  their  knowledge  and  ideas.'   Recommendations  might  also  be 
Si^licited  for  recruiting  techniques.  *  Students  could  be  invited  to  sit 
on  all  these  committees,  as  well  Hs  former  students.    Other  possible 
alternatives  for  action  in  this  and  other  areas,  may  be  f ound ^in  the 
"Opening  Doors  to  the  Future"  section  of/this  report. 

Recruitment  ^  ^ 

The  administrators  of  Area  XI  do  not  subscribe  to  the  "hard-sell" 
approach  to  recruitment.    The  phiIosop*hy  is  to  devise  the  right  k^ds  of 
programs  to  fit  people's  needs  and  to  let  them  know  what  is  available.  ^ 

There  is  heavy  emphasis  on  high  school  contacts,  and  cooperation  with 
potential  referral  agencies  in  the  area,  as  well  as  use  of  newsletters, 
newspapers,  radio,  TV,  posters,  tea^^-^off  cards  and  referral  agencies  for 
older  people,     D.M.A.C.Cr  ha^ -a  good  relationship  with  Federal  agencies 
(Voc-Rehab^  VUN,  Community  development,  etc.)"  and  there  are  many  of  them. 

There  is  a  special  ""oncentratlon  on  counselors.    Counselors  are  brought 
into  workshops  ill  the  fail,  to  Let  them  know  about  new  programs.  There 
are  also  series  of  ;;mall  group  meetings  held  for  counselors  to  provide 
interactioi^    Pre-admission  counselling  is  emphasized  to  guarantee  the 
student  wifl  make  gf^od  choices  'for' themselves  and  stand  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success . 
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An  attempt  is  made  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  f6r  the  part-time 
student  to  enroll  in  programs, 

A  dance  for  mid-year  graduates  is  held  at  tHe  local  high  school,  \ 
Literature  is  distributed  in  industrial  plants^  courses  of  general  interest 
are  advertised  to  the  pubt^,  a  mobile  display  unit,  containing  information* 
on  various  programs,  is  taken  out  to  community  functions  .and  schools  knd' 
people  arfi  brought  on  campus  for  tours, 

D,M,A.C.C.  empLoyis  two  professional  admissions  staff  people^;  as  well 
as  counselors.     Each  has  two  to  three  high  schools  which  they  are  assigned 
to  contact  once  or  twice  a  year, 

\ 

Area  XI  seems  to  have  a  heavy  positive  balance  I'n  their  recruitment 
program.    Although  new  ideas  may  be  found  in  the  "Opening  Doors*'  section, 
the  importance  of  recruitment  seems  recognized  and  the  school's  innovative 
and  energetic  policies  very  growth  facilitating. 

Factors  Affecting  Enrollment,     College  Imag6  in  the 'Community ,   -  ^ 

The  Area  Xlcampus  is  located  ten  miles  from  the  inner  city.  Efforts 
are  presently  being  made  to  establish  ,a  downtown  campus  since  there  is 
minimal  bus  service  to  the  present  campus  and  no  other  good  transportation^ 

Problems  with  Multiple  Campus  Set-Up  ' 

The  administrators  of  the  area  express  the  feeling/that  few,  if  any, 
enrollment  problems  exist  because  of  the  dual  camptas  arrangement*  The 
two  institutions  support  one  another,  and  actually  serve  soQiewhat  different 
functions,^  There  is  an  attempt,  underway  to , expand  the  c^eer  offerings 
at  Boone ,  *    , ' 

Drop-Qut  Rate>     Internal  Transfers,* 

The  dr.op-t>ut  rate  for  Area  XI  is  approximately  197^  per  year  in  all  , 
"career  programs  including  internal  transfers*    Arts  and  Sciences  is  not 
*  Included  in  this  figure,  in  view;of  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether 
a  stbderft  has  only  come  for  one  course,     thereby  satisfying  his  or  ner  need. 

Student^  will  sometimes  Withdraw  and  then  return;    students  may  not 
obtain  a  degree,  but^  a  diploma  or  certificate.    Thus,'  many  students  statis- 
tically labeled  as  drop-outs  may  actually  only  be  interrupter-s  or  may  have  ^ 
completed  their  particular  program  or  completed  a  program  to  their  satisfaction 
even  though  Ehey  did  not  coiAplete  the  program  as  outlined  by  the  institution*. 
That  is,  they*  inay  have  tompleted  their  program,  not  the  schools. 
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Involvement  with  Special  Groups  and  Special  Instructional  Strategies 

r 

'Area  XI  supports  an  Exploration  Center  for  the  handicapped  where 
students  can  go  for  career  exploration »  orientation,  counselling,  remedial 
work;     experimenting  with  various  occupations,  and  continuing  on  into 
programs  at  the  area  college. 

There  are  also  a  Vocational  Guidance  Program  and  a  Comprehensive 
Learning  Center,  where  tutoring  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  programmed 
instruction,  and  instructor^  for  students  who  are  having  academic  difficulty 
in  any  occupational  areas  are  available,  as  well  as  college  transfer  credit 
testing  for  adult  education. 


D.M.A.CC,  operates  a  Diagnostic  Testing  Career  Center  where  students 
can  be  tested,  for"  areas  in  which  they  may  need  help  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful in  their  studies.    Videotaping  , is  used.     Extension  courses  exist, 
though  not  for  college  transfer.    There  are  extensive  year-round  evening 
courses,  including  summer  evening  courses*     Evening  courses  are  run  on  a 
splL4Fihift--'two  classes  a  night,  two  days  a  week  and  are  very  successful. 
Fa^^^^g  grades  can  be  made  up  until  the  end  of  the  following  quarter. 
Tbeane  is  proficiency-challenge  testing  where  students  can  test  out  of 
^  ^.  ler  academic  or  achievement  tests.    Area  XI  administrators  are  trying 
ji^make  their  Health  Care  Administration  progr^  state^wide  by  correspon-^ 
4ence  courses,  to' provide  for  those  who  cannot  come  on  campus. 


Many  mini- instructional  packages  have  been  developed  to  supplement, 
rather  than  supplant,  people  to  people  education. 

Area  XI  personnel  work  with  the  high  schools -to  help  get  dropouts 
to  the  college  and  to  funnel  potential  drapouts  into  special  college  pro- 
grams .       '  -       .    '    '  _ 
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A  sizeable  number  of  handicapped  -students  are  in  a  rehabilitation 
program  and  there  are  some  extra  services  on  campus  for  such  persons, 
such  as  providing  people  whcr^xll  help  them  take  note,  furnishing  wheel 
chairs  etc.     No  special  programs  exist  for  older  people,  ^nd  there  are 
no  reduced  fees  for  people  over  65.\ 

.   Alth6ugh  no^^cial  programs  .exist  for  delinquents,  the  college  is 
quite  comniitted  (to  them  and'  is  very  willing  to  give  them  a  chance.  No 
special  programs  are' offered. at  Mitchcllville,  although  RivervieH  Release 
>WK;Center  has  been^workfed  with  in  the  past. 


The  college  tries  .to  reach  low  income  and  minority  groups  by  working 
cLoseXy  with  referral  agencies  such  as  OEO,.Q0P,  the  urban  center  of  the 
area  college,  etc.    There  is  a  ^igher  percentage  of  blacks  involvjed  at  the 
college  than  «xist  in  ti.e  community.  — s^" 

No  effort  is' Tiade  to  recruit  oiit-of-'State  or  foreign  students  although 
the  college- tries  to  serve  them  when  they. come.    There  has  been  a  slight 
problem  with  foreign  students  vho^com^  with  no  money,; 
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f      The  administrators  at  Area        feel  that  their  students  are  of  higher 
caliber  than  generally  expected  for  an  area  school.    They  would  like  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  other  student  as  well  and  arfe  looking  for  ways  to  do  this: 

Area  XI  uses  variable  entry  and  exit  where  there  is  more  than  one 
section.     In  the  past  it  has  been  difficult  to  do  this  with  single  section 
programs  because  of  the  lack  of  flexibility  with  slow  students. 

There  Is  no  general  on-going  enrollment  during  Cerms,  Self-paced 
materials  dre  used  in  the  Typing  ^nd  Business  Machines  courses.  Many 
instructor-made  Challenge  tests  aye  used,  through  which  students  can^ 
accelerate  themselves.     The  C^^f^And  GED  college  level  tests  are  used 
for  advanced  placem^C^  or  acceleration,  creating  the  possibility  o\f  early 
exit.  . 

These  are  progressive  directions  looking  to  the  future  of  education 
and  the  essentials  of  student  learning  growth,  while  a't  the  same  time 
remaining  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  expansion  pace  of  Area  ^I^ 

Expected  Foreseeable  Program  Changes 

Area  XI  administrators  have  specific  and  extensive  program  plans 
for  the  next  two  years.     They  run  as  follows: 

U 

1973-7A 


Medical  Lab  Technician  J, 


Dental  Hygiene 

Financial  Marketing,  including  five  options:    Real  Estate,  Banking* 

Insurance , ^Finance ,  Security 
Legal  Secretary  ^ 
Medicajk^ecretary  * 
Resp^atory  Therapy  Technician 

Chiid  Care  Associate  j  (extension  to  a  two-year  program)* 

All.  of  the  above  are  approved  contingent  on  new  program  budget  money, 

Iti  addition,  the  following  were  pending  approval  at  the  time  of  the  l-ntervlew. 

Plumbing 

Dietary  Technician 

Nurslng^  and  Fashion  Merchandising  (extension  to  a  two-year  program) 

Para-Prof es%j.onal  training: 

Fire-Science  Technician  .  ^ 
Community  Journalism 

Labor  Management      '         '  .  * 

Legal  Assistant  ^ 
Envlrpnmental  Safety 
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Expanaion  of  Existing  Programs 

Building  Trades 
Criminalistics 

Cprrecclons  ^ 
Law  Enforsemetic 
Accounting  Specialise 
Office  Occupations 

1974-75 


Luin&er  Yard  Management  - 
Veterinarian  Office  Assistant 

Automotive  Front  End  Alignment  \  * 

Maintenance  Mechanic  '      ^  ^ 

Agri-EBusiness 
^Recreational  Vehicle  Maintenance       -    '  * 
Para-ProfeSsional  Programs  '  . 

Library  Technician  > 
Public  Administrator  •       .  ' 

Short  Term:  a.  *  * 

Floor  Covering  '  . 

Masonry  (preapprentlceship  with  union) 
Bricklaying        '  , 

There  are  no  plans  to  discontinue  programs  over  the  next  two  yeai's- 

Predictions  fox  future  offerings  in  Area  XI  show  h  great  4eal  of 
innovation,  a  high  flexibility  and.  creativity^  ability  to  adapt  to  and 
take  full  advantageof  e&iXting  conditions,  openness  to  suggestion,  and 
willingness  to  change  and  gr<:|iV*  .  All  of  this  should  contribute  to  solid 
expansion  and  growth  which  seems  to  be  inevitable  for  some  time  at  Area  XI, 
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B.     Factors  Specific  to  Area  XII 

The  Tables  and  Figures  tn  Chapter  1  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
for  a  relatively  short  time,  until  1978  or  1979,  there  will  be  a^*  continuing 
slight   increase  In  the  number  of  high  school  graduating  seniors  in  Area  XII* 
It  Is  from  this  group  that  Western  Iowa  Tech  draws  the  substantial  majority 
of  Its  new  student  body  each  y^ar*    Therefore,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  will  l^e  Increasing  enrollments  In  the  Area  XII, school  for  the 
next  few  years* 

However,   there  is,  after  1979,  a  decline  In  the  available  high  school 
graduates  within  Area  XII*    This  decline  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable 
future;  at  least*  until  1990,     The  effect  that  this  .could  have  on 'the  enroll* 
ment  at  the  Western  Xowa  Tech  is  obvious*     Unless  greater  proportions  of 
Area  XIl's  graduating  seniors  elect  to  attend  the  area  school  ,it  is  highly 
probable  that  enrollment  will  decrease  after  1979<    There  are,  of  course, 
factors  to  be  considered,  specifically  in  regard  to  Area  XII,   in  projecting 
enrollment  even  with  the  aforementioned  enrollment  and  population  data. 

Since  Western  Iowa  Tech  Is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  In  Western  Iowa, 
Its  impact  as  an  institution  has  tfot  been  fully  realized. 

In  regard  to  this  question.   It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the  areas 
of  the  state  in  which  a  public  '^community  college**  has  existed  for  some 
time,  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  electing  that  alternative  of 
post  high  school  education  Is  nearly  257o,    Without  an  Arts  and  Sciences 
Division  It  is  unlikely  that  Weste,rn  Iowa  Tech  will  approach  that  figure, 
but  15%  does  POt  seem  to  be  unattatnable  even  with  limited  currlc€lar 
choices,  '  As  was  p.olnted  out  earlier.   In  1971  ^approximately  ten.. percent  of 
the  high  school  graduates  in  Area  XII  chose  a  public  two-year  school.  Of 
course,  npt  all  enrolled  at  1},"I.T,   but^aTBubstantlal  number  undoubtedly 
did  so.     Concerted  admissions  effort  In  the  local  schools  and  additional 
currlcular  offerings  both  should  result  in  an  Increased  enrollment:*  ' 

Mij^ratlon  Pattern  and  Causes  in  the  Area  .  ' 

Two  factors  appear  to  be  major  causes  of  migration  to*  or  from  Area  XII. 
The  stimulating  factor  Is  an  expansion  of  industry;     the  dellitfltlng  factor 
appears  to  be  farm  Consolidation*  '  - 

Industrial  growt^  in  Area  XII  Is  expected  to  centralize  In  the  south* 
along  fihe  river*    Wilson's  has  revived  the  m&at-packing  -Industry  In  Area  Xtl* 
Along  with  an  Increase  In  Industry,  an  Improved  school  system  and  facilities, 
and  urban  renewai^^^e  predicted  for  the  area* 

Several  , consequences  l  ay  follow:     1)     In-migratlon  of  employtnent-seefters 
from  other  areas,  bringing  more  potential  students,  both  teen-age  and 
adult;     2)     fnstltution  of  new  area  school  training  programs,  either  in* 
^lant,  or  as  a *pre-employment  education;     3)    Employment  of  untrained 
porkers,  either  for  jobs  needing  unskilled  labor,  or  concurrent  with  in- 
dependent In-plant  traln^n*^/  who  might  otherwj.se  have  enrolled  at  the 
area  school,  , 
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Conmiunity  Luncheons  and  talks  with  clubs,  talks  and  slide  dhows  are 
utilized.     Twency-five  days  a  year  are  spent  at  the  County  fair  where  a 
basketball  hoop  and  other  projects  raise  money  for  student  aid. 

Although  housing  is  not  a  general  problem,  parental  control  prevents 
^    many  students  from  moving  closer  to  the  college.     Lack  of  dorms,  as  well 
as  "girls  courses"  are  apparently  limiting  female  recruitment  factors. 

Area  XII  seems  to  have  an  active,  healthy  recruitment  program  in 
operation.    Although  new  ideas  may  be  found  in  the  "Opening  Doors"  section, 
the  importance  of  recruitment  seems  recognized  and  the  sch6ol*s  innovative 
and  energetic  policies  are  very  growth  f  acil  it^at  ing. 

Drop-Out  Rate.     Internal  Transfers. 

The  drop-out  rate  for  Area  XII  is  approximateLy  21-25%  per  year 
consistently^  and  this  includes  competition  from  two  other  colleges  in 
the  area.     Students  will  sometimes  withdraw  and  then  return;  students 
may  not  obtain  a  degree,' but  a  diploma  ot  certificate.     Thus,  many  students 
statistically  labeled  as  drop-outs  may  actually  only  be  interrupters  or  may 
have  completed  their  particular  program  or  completed  a  "program  to  their 
satisfaction,  even  though  they  did  not  complete  the  program  as  outlined  ^ 
by  the  institution.     That  is,  they  may  have  completed  their  program,  not 
the  schools .  ^ 

Involvement  with  Special  Groiips 

Area  XII  does  not  offer  much  iti  the  way  of  special  courses  for  women, 
who  comprise  appfoximatelj  one-third  of  the  student  body  there. 

As  to  minorities,  the  administrators  of  Area  XII  work  closely  with 
the  Bureau  of  Student  Affairs,  which  sends  people  to  them  from  in  and  out 
-  '  of  state,  and  from  South  Dakota. 

There  are  1 16 ,000  people  in  the  Sioux  City  metropolitan  area,  and 
1.8%-of  them  are  black.     Thus, 'there  is  not  a  large  black  minority  popula- 
tion from  which  to  draw. 

Most  blacks  who  come  to  the  institution  are  those  who  cannot  atl 
four-year  institutions  ano  this  results  in  an  even  smaller  group. 

Expansion -of  thes^  ongoing  projects^would  be  beneficial  at  Area  XII 
as  well  as  consideration  in  terms  of  potential  programs  for  the  fearful 
student,  the  delinquent,  veterans,  drop-outs,   the  handicapped  and  the  elderly. 

Special ■ Instructional  Strategies 

Areor' XII  is  developin  g  self-paced  programs  in  all  areas.    An  open  ^* 
door  policy  is  also  In  effect.     Special  help  programs  exist  where  a  student 
is  put  into  a  GEO  program  to  prepare  for  an  industrial  program.     Or,  if 
certain  .skills  and' knowledge  level  have  been  achieved  in  some  areas,  both  ^ 
programs,  are  giveV^t^  the  stud^nt^js^multaneously.     These  are  considered  pro- 
gressive directions  looking  ^to  the  fihure  of  education  and  the  essentials  of 
st'uderit  learning  growth,  wnife  at  the  same  time  remaining  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and*  expansion  pace  of  Area  XII. 

.  ,  ,       4-15  . 
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Expected  Foreseeable  Program  Changes 

The  administrators  of  Area  XII  £eel  that  the  Technical  division  at 
their  school   is  being  held  back  by  the  lacjc  of  an  Arts  and  Sciences  dlvlsloq 
to  furnish  students  with  the  basics.     .  /  ^ 

• 

At  Area  XII  the  things  most  certain  about  the  future  are_  that  the  Health 
Occupations  and  Technical  division  will  grow.     Two  or  three  new  programs 
a  year  are  expected  to  be  added  in  all  areas,  and  F.eedlot  programs  may  be 
start^rfT    Distributive  Education, is  a  number  one  ^rlortty  and  probably  will 
be  a  part  of  the  school's  program  in  another  year,   l^Ten  or  twelve  courses 
in  the  area  are  already  being  run. 


Area  XII  has  been  turned  down  twice  in  a  bid  for  an  Arts  and  Sciences 
division  b^  the  legislature.     This  is  mainly  because  of  compeMtion  in  the 
area^  but  it  Is  considered  Important  by. the  area  schobl,  and  they  may  try 
again  In  the  future. 

Predictions  for  future  offerlngs^do  hot  s^row-^g^  wide  i^ange  of  scope  nor 
a  great  deal  of  innovation,  but  they  do  indicate  ability'  to  adapt  to  existing 
conditions,  openness  to  sugge^tior\,  and  vi^lingness  to  change,  Thes^ 
should  aid  greatly  in  reinforcing  the  holding  power  of  Area  XII,  * 
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B.     Factors  Specific  to  Area  XIII 

The  Tables  and  Figures  in  Chapter  2  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
for  a  relatively  short  time,  until  1978  or  1979,  there  will        a  continuing 
slight  increase  in  (the  number  of  high  school  graduating  aenlors  in  Area  XIII, 
It  la  from  this  group  that  Iowa  Western  Comitlurtity  College  drawa  the  siibatan- 
tial  majority  of  Its  new  student  tody  each  year.     Therefbre,  there  ia  reaaon 
to  bellTeve  that— there  wilL  be  increaaing  enrollments  in  the  Area  Xlll  achool 
^or  the  neKt  few  y^^^^- 

However^  th^re  Is^^after  1979,  a  decline  in  the  available  high-achool 
graduates  within  Area  XIII.     This  decline  will  contimje  into  the  foraeeabl^ 
future;  at  least  until  1990.     The  jeffect.  that  this  could  have  pn  the  enrol j.-" 
ment  at  Iowa  Western  Community  College  Is  obvious.    Unless  greater  propor-* 
tions  of  Area  XIII*s  graduating  seniors  elect  to  attend  trie  area  ac}iool  iti 
is  hig^ily  probable  that  enrollment  will  decrease  after  1978.    There  are,  off 
course,  factors  to  be  considered^  specifically  in  regard  to  Area  XIII,  in 
projecting  enrollment  even  with  the  aforementioned  enrollmept  and  population 
data.  ■  )  ■  ,  , 

Since  Iowa  Western  Community  College,-  as  an  area  school,   ia  a  relatively 
new  phenomenon  in  Western  Iowa,  its  impact  as  an  institution  has  not^been 
fully  realized.    Althtlugh  the  campus  at  Clarinda  waa'  a*  well-eatabllahed 
tradition,  the  potential  of  the  Cour^fil  Bluffs  campua  is  (fifficult  to  predict. 

In  regard  to  this  question,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  moat  areas 
of  the  state  in  which  a  public  ''Community  college**  has  existed  for'some  time, 
the  percentage  of  high  schoj^l  graduates  el&cllng  that  alternative  of  post  high 
school^ducat Ion  approaches  23%.    As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  In'  1971  approx- 
imately twelve  percent^  of  the  high  school  graduatea  in  Area  XIII  "c^oae  a 
public  two-7ear  school/    Of  course  >  not  all  enrolled  at  Iowa  Weatern  Ccmmui^lty' 
College^  but  a  substantial  number  undoubtedly  41d  so.     Concerted  admiaaiona   ^  r 
effort  in  the  local  schools  and  additional  curricplar  offerings  both  ahould  ,  - 
result  in  a  better  percentage  and  ap  increased  enrollment 


Migration  Pattern  and  Causes  in  the  Aj/ea 

Two  factors  appear  to  be  the  major  causes  of  migration' in  and  out  of 
Area  XIII.    The  stimulating  factor  ^s  an  expansion  of  industry;  the  limit- 
ing factor  appeara  to  be  farm  consolidation. 

"'^^'^  ' 

Employment -Increases  in  Area  XIII  are  expected  to  centralize  in  Xlouncll 
Bluffs  -  with  decreases^ in  the  aouthern  counties.    This,  in  turn,  ia  due  to ■ 
out*migration  of  people  living  io  areas  not  accessible  to  urban  Job  pro- 
ducing areaa.  ^    ^  '  ^  , 
#  ' 

One  ^encouraging  factor  is  the  location  pf  new  induatry  in  the  rural 
areas  in  the  padt  few  yeara.     Indicationa  are  that  It  should  continue  into 
the  future,'    The  enactment  of  the  Rural  Development  t^^X  as  well  aa  completion 
of  Interstate* 80  and  Interstate  29,  which  intersect  in  Council  Bluffs,  are 
positive  factors  for  industrial  growth*  aa  is  the  MiS30uri>^Rlver  Riverfront 
Development  PrograiQ.  "  '       '  *  .   .  ' 
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Area  Xlllndofg  not  presently  have. a  staff  used  exclusively  for  recruit- 
ment.    This  r^sponsibiLity  falls'  mainly  upon  the  counselors  and  upon  the  adult 
education  coordinators.     The  faculty  also  assists  in  admissions  work  when 
ava  liable* 

-  * 

Although  new  Ideas  may  be  found  in  tlie  '.'Opening  Doors"  Section^   the  im- 
liortance  of  recruitment  seem5;  rec9^ni2ed  ^ttd  the  school '  s  ba^lc  program  is  , 
growth  facilitating,  ,  However,   It  could  be  Somewhat  strengthened  "by  thfe * 
appointment  o^  an  .admiss  Ions  jDf  fleer  who  could  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  .recruitment,  i  *  ' 

FactQrs  Affecting  Eprollment-ColleRe  Image  in  the  Commtinity 

The  location  of  Area  Kill  campus  facilities  has  a  direct  eff^ect  on 
enrollment.;  The  Clarlrlda  Campus,  located  in  the  ruxal^area  of  the  district, 
has  experienced  aa  erratic  enrollment.     The  Council  Bluffs  C^mpua,  located  / 
in  the  district's  urban  center,  has  experienced  continued  enrollment  increa&ea. 
Community  loyalty  and  support  of  the  Clarl^nda  Campus  have  had  a  poaitive 
etfiect  upon  the  enrollment  at  that  campus.     NeW  facilities  and  an  attractive 
campus  at  Council  Bluffs  have  stimulated  ervrollment  there.     The  fact  that  the* 
two  campuses  of  Iowa  Western  Community  College  are  located  neaj:  th)e  Missouri 
and  Nebraska  borders,  coupled  with  the  high  non-resident  tuition  rate,  tends 
to  depress,  potential  enrollment.    On  the  whole,   Iowa  Western  Connnunity  College 
is  viewed  a?  a  decided  a3set  to  the  entire  community^ 

One  problem  in  enrollment  and  Ima^e  has  been  educating  parents  and  stu- 
dents as  to  the  d If ferences I  between  career  education  and  vocational-technical, 
training,  as  well  as  making  a  vocational- technical  degree  one  of  comparable^ 
respectability  with  the  professions.  ^ 

Problems  with  Multiple  Campus  Set-Up 

•t 

There  are  no  significant  enrollment  problems  associated  with  the  multi- 
campus  organization  established  In  Area  XIII,     The  distance  between  the  cam- 
puses  Is  over  80  miles,  ^nd  this  tends  to  eliminate  intense  rivalry  or  com- 
petition for  students. 

Drop-out  Rate  Internal  Transfers  T 

\ 

The  drop-out  rate  for  Area  XIII  is  approximately  25-30TI  per  year,  ^ 
including  both  full  and  part-time  students.  ^The  college  does  have  internal 
transfers,  but  they  are  very  limited  in  number.  *  \ 

Students  will  sometimes  withdraw  and  then  return;  students  may  riot 
obtain  a  degree,  but'a  diploma  ^r  certificate.   ^Thus,  many  students  satls- 
tically  labeled  as  drop-outs  may  actually  only  be  Interrupters  or  may  have 
cottipleted  their  particular  program  or  completed  a  program  to  their  satisfaction^ 
even  though  they  did  not  compl^ete  th^  program  as  outlined  by  the  institution. 
That  Is^  they  may  have  completed  their  program,  not  tjie  schools.' 
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Involvement  With  Special  Groups 

Area  XIII' ^Administrators  have  essentially  attempted  to  re&ch  two 
special  groups:     (1)  deaf  students  and  (2>  on'the-farm  veterans.    A  special 
de'partment  has  been  esf  abl  ished  to  assist  in  the  education  ^nd  training  of 
the  hearipg  handicapped  student  and,  for  the  veteran,  approved  farm  veteran 
classes  have  been  set  up  at  ten  different  sites  throughout  Area  S!lII. 

Iowa  Western  Community  College  expects  to  Increase  its  serviaes  to 
special  groups  of  students  in  the  future.    Administrators  there  are  encourag- 
ing adults  to  return  to  school,  especially  focusing  on  providing  intellectual 
Cstimulatton  for  housewifes.     Expansion  and  continuation  of  the  above  ongoing 
-projects  would  be  benefici^  ^t  Area  XIII  as  well  as  consideration  ih  terms 
of  potential  programs  for  the  fearful  student,  the  delinquent,  the  housewife, 
the  drop-out,  and  the  elderly. 

Special  Instructional  Strategies 

Area  XIII  adminis tratojrs  are  attempting  to  develop  clusters  of  programs 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  are  meaningful  and  that  result  in  employment. 

Area  XIII  utilizes  variable  entry  and  exit,  offers    extension  courses 
on  demand,  carries  a  quite  substantial  program  in  evening  courses,  and  has 
just  begun  a  program  in  proficiel^cy  exams.    All  these  are  ■progres^'sive  dtrec- 
ttdns   .  looking  to  ^he  future  of  education  and  the  esaenttals,  of  student  ^ 
learning  growth ,  while  at  the  same  time  remaining  sensitive  to  the  needs 
and  expansion  pace  of  Area  XIII.  *    ^  * 

Expected  Foreseeable  Profti^'am  Changgs-  -  '  .    *   ,  ^ 

*  It  is  expected  that  Area  XIII  will,  begin  seven  .to  eight  neW  vocational- 
technical  programs  In  the  next  ten  years.     Presently,  Area  XIII  admlnistra- 
tor^  do  not  anticipate  discontinuing  any  short-term  training  programs. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the  artV  and  sciences  wlll'^be  the  rather 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  para-prof ess ionaT  career  programs  offered 
in  this  division.     Presently  tive  are  ^offered  ahd  i  t  is""  es  t  imated^  that  this 
will  increase  by  seven  to  eiglit  programs  in  the  nex*t:  ten  years.  ^ 

Program  modifications  in  the  next  ten  years  w,ill  include  more  individualized 
learning  opportunities  through  programmed  instruction".  *-It  Is  certain  ntha^  a 
program  of  proficiency  exams  will  be  implemented*,  ' 

It  is  expectefi  that  any  modification  of  progrdm$  will  tend  to  increase 
enrollment,  except  in  those  programs  where  enrollment  wlll.H^e  r^festricted 
because  of  the  lack  of  job  opportunities.    Area  XIII  administrators 'aim  at 
concentrating  the  bulk  of^their  effort  toward  maximizing  effort  under* the 
present  programs,  making  them  more  flexible,  rathler  tharf  starting  lavg^ 
numbers  erf  new  program.  u  ^ 


^       PVedtctlons  for  future  offerings  show  innov^^'asti?eU  as  indicating 
high  flexibility^  ability  to  adapt^Eo  existing  concH't  ions »  openness  t6> 
suggestion,  and  willingness  to  change.  vlThey  should  aid  greatly  In  reinforcing 
the  IjoLdlng  power  of  the  school-  '  '  '  , 
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B<    Factors  Specific  to  Area  XIV       ,  , 

The  dat^  in  Chapter  II  .points  jtlearly  to  the  lEact^  th&t  for  s  few  yeara; 
until  L977,  there  will  be  a  continiltng  alight  increaaS  in  the  number  of 
high  School  gradua^fes  in  Area  jmiji  ^  It  la  from  thla  gtoup  that,  Southweatem 
Community  College  draws  the  su^tantlal  majority  of  ita  new  atudenta  each 
year,\2Tiere  is  reason  to  beli^ve^  therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  alight 
increase  in  the  enrollment^  for  the  next  few  years.    The  numberC'  of  high 
school  graduates  will  probably  be  maintained  uTttil  i977y^.after  which  a 
decline  will  be  experienced  that  will  last  into  the  forea^eable  future. 

Since  subatantial  numbers        the  graduates  of  Area  XIV  high  achoola 
already  xihqose  ^a  pikblic  two  year  school,  it  is  n6t  likely  thab  the  percentage 
will  increase.    Creston  operated  a  wel l-eatabl ished  institution  before  the. 
advent  6f  the  state-^jlde  sys't^  of  area^  achoola.    Therefore;  the  development 
6f  the  system  has  noir'  served  to  tticrease  the  number  cheoaing  two  year 
public  institutions  to  the  extent  it  hascin  other  areas^of  the  ^tate. 

Thla  section  attempts  to  deal  with  a  aummary  of,  the  interview  con*  ]' 
ducted  with  Che  administrators  of  ^rea  XIV,  aa  their  commenta  relate  to 
enrollment  prajection.  ,     ^  ^ 

Mij^ration.  Pattern 'and  Cauaea  in  the  Area     *  \* 

Two  factors  appear  to  be  the  major  cauaea  bf- migration  in  Area  XIV, 
At  preaent,  boDh- are  1  imit ing^  factpra  /  ThOre  is  lac^k  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  induatry  in  Area  XIV  and  there  ia  farm  con^olida^tion. 

The  administratora  at  the^achool  report  Area  XIV  iaUitgely  rural, 
containing  a  amal  L  population  in  a  l^arge  area.    In  additioh',  fivo  of  tho^'^ 
eight  countiea  contained  in  the  Area  ore  ampng  the  ten  loweat  oconomicQlly 
in  Iowa.    Moat  adulrts  in  khe  ciroa  are  well-educated.    Students  have  so 
little  c^ice  of  alternatives,  and  ko  few  joba  are  availalSle,  however, 
that  t^hey  muat  look  ^laewhere  -after  college  for  employment. 

/The  adm^inistra^tora  of  Area  XIV  believe  they  muat  educate -^or  the 
people  rather  than  for  induatry  'because  the  people  witl  leave  the  area, 
but  can  leave  with,a  akiU.    '  *  ^     .  '  , 

Several  other  altemativea  are  available  to  Area  XIV,    The  following 
atepa  ^re  recommended:     1)    Cloae  cooperation^  wibh  Chambera  o£  CotiiQerc^y 
Planning  CoinmiaaJ.ona ,  and  other  tnduatry  in  efforta  ta  attract  pew  industry 
or.  expand  preaent  centera  in  the  area;    2)  '^Coiftact  with  industry  to^eatab^^ 
lieh  cooperative^attiiudea,  to  aha^e. information  about  poaaible  joint  ^ 
training  programa,  or;,  new  programs  which  %he  area  college  would  be  willing 
to  eatabllah;    3)    Advertialng  and. information  diatribution  about  the 
offerihga  of  the  area  college  t  o  pu  .  ntia^  induaV        ^    "  induatry,  and 
in*plant  workera.'    In  connection  with  thia,  commi^ntty  colleges  have  a 
tradition  of  utilizing  adv^^'ory  committeee  from  linduatry  iivplanning  campus 
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programs.     It  is  suggested  tliat  slmilsr  committees  be  set  up  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  ^inviting  fnembers  'from*  the  various  institutes  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  share  their  knowledge  and  ideas.    Reconnnendations  ^4night  also  be  '  * 
solicited  for  recruiting  techniques.    Students  could  be  invited  to  sit 
on  all  these '^ccjmmittees ,  as  well  as  former  students.    Other  pc/ffsible  *  * 
alternatives  for  action  in  thi^  and  other  areas,  may  be  ^und  in  the  < 
"Openlrig  Dodrs  to  the  Future"  section  of  this  report. 

'  )       .  '  ,  ^ 

FaYm  consolidation,  on  the  othet  hand,  can. probably  not  be  reversed^  ■ 
It's  clause  Is  ectinomic  and  the  market  is  too  copfpetltive  tbr  many  small 
farmers  to  survive,    ModerA  technology  rejquires  expensive  machinery  which, 
in  tuj^n,  earns  its  keep  by  cultivsting  lajf^  land  areas,    To  amass  larger 
land  areas',  one  must  buy  up  ^amaller  farms;   ;the  alternative  la  to  sell 
/^ut  to  the  larger  owners,    Sijib^equent  out-migration  may    however,  be  trans- 
formed.   Sev&ral  pcjssibillties  ^exi^st  and  require  cooperation  between  the* 
area  school  and  other^  agencies  involved  .     In  the  "Opening  Doors  to  the 
Future!'  section  of  this  report  are  described  some  means       doing  this. 
The ^administration  of  Area'^IV  has  expressed  an  interest  in  developing 
programs  for  farmers  l^^vlng  the,  occi&pation.    One  direction  might  be  to 
explore  ways  In  which  Prodijctipn  Agriculture'  be  supplemented  by  auch  fields 
as  Agribusiness',  as  well        non-related  fields.^  w 


Factors  Affecting  Enrollment,     College  Image  in  the  Community. 


Area  XIV  enjoys  a  vetry  favorable  image  in  the  community.  The 
'townspeople  are  behind  tpe  college;  Area  XIV  administrators  and  students 
have  worked  at  th€  relation  with  the  area  people  and  it  has  impjroved 
greatly* 


An  excellent  recrufiting  technique  used  by  Area  XIV  is  ongoing  enrolT^ 
ment,    A  student  may  cime  in  whenever  he  wishes  to  begin,  is  asgiigned  to 
a  counsellor,  and  help^  to  plan  up  tQ,a  two-year  program  sp*^cifi^cally 
designed  to  his  nee^s 


Ar^a  XIV  adminif 
small  populafifon  andj 


irators  recognize  the  ^act  that  they  s|rve  a  very 
^fant  to  attract  more  students.  ^ 


Drop-Out  Rate.     Internal  Transferis,  '  ^ 

f  J  ■  I  ^ 

The  drop-out  ^jpte'  at  Area  XXV  is  approve imately  5%  p^r  term,  thou^ 
the  Creston  high  dqnool  graduateff ^Just  about  make  up  for  that  difforonce* 


Students  witl|somet^8  withdraw  and  then  return;    studenta  may  not 
obtain  a  degree,  fapt  d  diploma  or  certificate.    Thus,  many  studentG  otatia^ 
tically^  labeled  as  drop-outs  may  actually  only  be  interrupters  or  may  hav4& 
completed  their  particular  program  or  completed  a  program  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, even  thodghfthey  did  not  complete, the  program  as  outlined  by  the  insti- 
tution.   Th**t  is,/  they  may  lavfi  coci   -jtec   :i*2ir  p  c  ra      not  the  schools. 


ERIC 
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InvolveTOnt  wljth  Special  Groups 


^      Area  XlV  has  no  correctional  Institutions  nor  rekl  mlrwrltles  to 
work  wlth>    A  total  of  four  black  students  ^ttendjed  the  college  during  th^  ^ 
1972-73  school  year.-  All  were  from  Chicago.  ,Only  two  bl.ack  families^  live 
In  the  area.    The  administrators  of  Area  XIV  have  a  leadership-type 
program  for  the  elderly  planned  at  Crest  on  and  another  site,  for  the  near 
future.  ,  ' They  also  try  to  help  low-^lncome  person^  with  programs,  the 
handicapped  through  referral  type  servlgces ,  and  the  deli^nqtifent  by  working 
with  him  during  his  probation  period. 

Expansion  and  contlnustlon  of  the  above  ongoing  projects  w0ui4.be 
benef  Iclal*^  at  Area  XlV,  as*  well  as  consideration  In  terms  of  potential 
programs  for  the  feartrful  student^  the  housewife,  vetferans  and  minorities. 

■  ^ 

Special, Instructional  Strategies'  ^ 

* 

There  Is  not  a'  no- fall  jading  system  or  provfslops  for  proficiency 
exams  set-up  at  Area  XlV,    There  ta  variable  entry  In  the  Arts. and  Sciences 
and  school  administrators  are  looking  at  special  programs  to  be  developed 
or  adopted  for  the  future*    The  remedial  reading  program  Is  being  expanded.  ' 
The  college  has  four  ;tfldeo  tape  stations  with  slx^c;|osed  circuits.  Lectures 
are  Xaped  so  people  c^n  lis^t^n  to  them  at  their  convenience. 

A  vocational  area  councjll  has  been  Instituted  to  get  geople  more 
closely  IrWoLved  In  what  Is  happening.    When  a  new  program  Is  requested 
-by  Interested  students,  a. person  working  'in  that  field  Is  called  In  to 
give  the  students  an  Introduction' snd  overview*  to  the  field  to  determine 
whether  student  Interest  Is  great  enough  to  atart  a  full  qourse  or  program. 

All  thesje  are  progressive  directions  looking  to  the  futur^  of  educa* 
tloU  and  the  e^eptlals  of  student  leiarnlng  growth,  while  at  the  sami3  time 
remaining  sensitive  to  the  nee4s.  of  Area  )(lV.  .      .  * 


Expected  Foreseeable  Profitam  Changes 


Area  XlV  plans  to  begin  at  least  one^  it&w  program  In  tl^e  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  1973-74  sch9ol  year,  and  In  the  next  fe^  years»  at  leaat  one  a 
year;  depending  on  money  available.    The  minimum^  cost  will  be  $20,000^ 
Administrators  at  Area  XlV  are  also  t^rylng  to  ctean  qp  thelr'^of ferlnge  and 
Improve  the  Liberal  Art^s  program  ^by  adfdln^  more  speech  and  drama.    A  nev 
course  or  two  In  science  and^mathematlcs  may  also  be  Introduced.    A  HEBIT 
program  with  Unlroyal  In  Red  Oalc  an^^-a  program  In  Welding  are^planned.  ^ 

^  Sdbe  coursed  ^111  be  tn&d^  multiple-track  a9  ^ell»  for  greater  flexi- 
bility^ beginning  ulth  such  courses  as  Electronics.    These  predictions  for 
future"  of fcL Ings  hKow  an  abll'ity  tc  -d..pt  ^  exl.  :    c    ondltlo'n  and  should, 
aid  in  reinforcing  the  hol<)lng  power  of  Southwestern  ^^otcmunlty  College* 
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B,     Factors  specific  to.  Area  XV  ■  .  '  ' 

  /   ,  ;^  _ 

The  Tables  and  Figures  in  Chapter  2  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
for  some  tlme^  until  197^  or  1979,  there  will  be  a  continuing  slight  in- 
crease In'the  number  of  high  school  graduating  seniors  in  Area  KV.  It 
is  from  this  group  that  the  Indian  Hills  Gbmrnuillty,  College  draws  the  sub- 
stantial majority  bX  its  rtew  student  body  eac^  year.    Therefore,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  inc^ea^ing  enrollments  at  Indian  ^ 
Hills  for  the  next  few  years^  '  * 

However.,  there  is,  aftei^  ^979,  a  decline  in  the  available- high  school 
gr^d«i^tes  within  Ar^  XV,     This  decline  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable 
future;  at  least  uife^fl  199Q*     Th^  effect  that  this  could  have  on  the  en- 
rollment at  Indian  Hills^  is  obvious.    Unless  greater  proportions  of  Area 
XV's  graduating  seniors  fjsfect  to  a^jtend  the  area  school  it  is  highly  pro-, 
bable  that  enrollment  will  decrease,  after  1979,     There  are,  of  course, 
factors  to  be  .considered,    ^peci^catly   in^r^gard  to  Area  XV  in  projecting 
enrollment  even  with  the  aforcmenft^ned  enrollment  and  population  data.  s 

Although  the  Centerv^il  le  campus  w^s  well-established  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  ^rea  school  sys^temV  Indian  itj^lls  Community  Cpllege, 
as  such/  Is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  115  Iowa,  its  impact  ad  an  in^ti-' 
tution  has  not  been  fully  realized. 


In.regard  to  this  question,   it  is  ifitereSNting  to  note  that  in  the. 
areas  of  the  state  in  which  a  public  "communityXcoUege"  has  existed  foV 
some  time,  thd  percentage  0/  high  school  graduate^ electing  that *al ter- \ 
native  of  post  high  school  edju^cation  is  nearly  25%\   There  Is  reason  Jo"; 
believe  that  such  a  percentage  is'^  reasonable  goal -tor  Indian  Hi^s.  ^ 
As  was  pointed  out^earlier,  in  1971  approximately  twelve  percent  0%  the  ^ 
high  school  graduates  in  Ares  XV  chose  a  public  two-year^  school .  Of 
course,  5*ot  all  enrolled  at  Indian 'Hil  Is ,  but  a  subatantlXl  niUDber  un*-  * 
doubtedly  did  s.o.  ^  Concerted  admissions  effort  in  the  locaxx  schools  and 
sdditiQnal  cur^Ciculsr  offerings  both  should  jresuit  in  an  increased  en- 
rollment -       ^     '  \       *     \  '       '  ■ 

•*  \  *  -  ^ 

This  se(4tion  att&mpt^s  to  deal  with  s  summary  0%  the  iittervl^  con- 
ducted with  the  administrators  of  Area  XV,  as  their '  comments  relate^to- 
enrol Iment ■  pro ject ion*-  ^  x  -         '  \ 


MlRrat^iQn 'Pattern  and  gauses  in  the  Area  '  \  * 

Several  factors  appear  to  be  the  major  causes  of  migration- in  Area  XV^ 
The  stimulating 'factors  ,»e  an,  exp^Aslon.  of  Jtndustry,  an  increase  in  cow- 
calf  production,  and  Construction  oln^^  huge  man-made  lake;  the  delimiting 
factor  appears '  to  be  farm  cotlsolidation. 

^ployment  increase  in  Area  XV  is  expected^  to  centralize  in  Cent^rvill 
■though  an  area-wide  expansion  of  industry  is<  anticipated*     The  area  alre'u'^' 
has  two  or  three  gooB  industries^  and  a  new  one  coming  in.     During  the  last! 
ten  years  th^re  has /been  more  cow-calf  production  in  southern  Iowa,  using 
the  marginal  or  old/coal-^ining  land.    Lake'Rathbun  is  al$o  b^ing  co^^ 
structed. 
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Several  consequences  may  follow:     O  *  In^mi^ratioTi  of  employment*  ^ 
seekere ' f rom  other  areas,  bringing  more  potential  students,  both  t^en^age 
and  adult;    2)    Institution' of  new  area  schlE)ol  traiaihg  programs,  either 
in-plant , \or  as  a  pre-employment  education;     3)    Employment  of  untrained  ^ 
workers,  either  for  jobs  needing  unskilled  labor ^  or  concurrent  with  in- 
dependent in^plant  training,  who  might  otherwise  have  enrolled  at^tlie  ^    '  ^ 
area  school .  .  *  ^ 

Close  cooperation  between  the  area  school  jand  ite  stimulating  factors 
is^  a  ma^Jor  tnean^  of  increasing  enrollment.     In  the  cade  of  Area  XV,  the 
following  steps. are  recommended:  I)  Clos6  cooperation  With  Chao^ers  of 
Commerce,  Planning  Commissions,  and  other  ir^dustry  In  efforts  to  attract 
new  indus-try  or  expand  present  .centers  in  the  area;     2)  Contact  with 
industry  to  establish  cooperative  attitudes,  to  share  information  about 
possible  joint  training  program^,  or  new  programs  wh^ch  the  area  college 
would  be  willing  to  establish;     3)^dvertising  and  information  distribution 
about  the  offerings  of  the  Area  college  to  potential  industry,  new  industry,' 
'and  in-planjt  workers.     Irl  connection  with  this,  community  colleges  have  a 
tradition  of  utilizing  advisory  committees  from  industry  in  planning  campus 
programs.   'It  is  suggested  that  similar  committees  be  set  up  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  inviting  members  £rom  the  various  institutes  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  share  their  knowledge  and  ideaa.    Recommendations  might  also  be 
solicited  for  recruiting  techniques,^^  Students  could  ^e  invited  to  sit 
on  all  these  committees,  as  well .as* former  students.    Other  possible 
alt;ernatives  for  action  in  this  and,  other  a^'eaji,  may  be  fotind  in-the 
"C^e'ning  Door^  to  the  Pa'jjre"  section  of  this  report. 

Limiting  factors,  on  the  other  hand,  can  ojily- be^  counteracted  or 
transformed.     Farm  consolidation,  ^nd  subsequent  out-migration  offarm-- 
workers',  is  a  trend  which  can  be  dealt  witl)  in  both  ways.  Consolidation 
itself  can  probably  not  be  reversed.     It's  cause  is  economic  and  the  market. 
is  too  competitive  for  many  small  farmers  t6  survive,    Mbdefn  technology^  ^ 
requires  expensive '^macHincfry.Atrhich",  in  turn,  earns  its  keep  by  cultivating 
large  land  areas.    'To  amass  larger  land  areas,  one  must  buy  up  small4r 
f arms ;  the  alternative  ia^  to  sell  out  Co'  the^ larger  owners.  Subsequent^ 
out^migration  may,  however,  be  transformed.     SeveraL  possibilities  exist 
and  require  cooperation  between  the  area  school  and  other  agencies  involved. 
In  th&  "evening  Doors  to  the  FOture'*  section  of  this  report  are  descri:bed 
some*  means  of  doing  this.    The  administration  of  Area  XV  has  expressed 
an  intere^&t  in  developing  programs  for^  farmers  leaving  the  occiupation^  ^ 
One  direction  might  be  to  explore  ways  in  which  Production  Agriculture, 
be  supplemented*  by  sqijch  fields  as  Agribusiness,  as  well  as  non-related 
fields.  '        .  '  '  . 

Factors  Affecting  Enro^llmen^,     College  linage  in  the  Community. 

Two^probleqis  exist  in  this  9rea.    A*  fatttor  affecting'  ent^ollment  nega-. 
tively  is  th^  priDximity  of  Klrksville.j    It  costs  less  to  go  to  Klrksville  . 
than,  to  Area  K^.    This  is  because  students  with  a  certain  ranking  in  the^i^* 
graduating. class  find  it  financially^ rewarding  to  ai;jcend  Kirksville.  ^ 

A  factor  negat|.vely  affecTting  college  image  in  the  community  is  the 
outer  appearance  of  the  buildings  all  of  which  needs  remodeling, 
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DroP-Out  Rate.     Internal  fTranafer .  ^ 

Area  XV.  administrators  do  not  recognize  Wttrlt ion.     T^ey  try  to  Jiave^ 
.each  student  leave  with  a 'skilly  rather  than  ks  a  failure  oi  as  ^a^  drop-out, 
^An  attempt  Is  made  to  guide  him  so  that  when  hc^-leaves  he  *has  some  kind 

of  marketable  skills    Area  XV*  s  administrators 

no  longer  affd^cd  the  lu}cury  of  falling  people, 

to  succe^.     The  Area  XV  ^dmintstrators  emphasl 

made  more  continuous,  for  all  people,  and  a 


Involvement  with  Special  Groups 
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elieve  that  education  ceJn. 
but  must  find  a  way  for  them 
7e,that  educf^tion  should  be  r' 
Xty  for  older  people. 


Area  XV^ls  serving  high  school. drop-outs  through  a  career  orientation^ 
center*    The  Older' Americans  Act  h^s  also  choeen  them,  along  with  Area  X, 
to  select  programs  for  senior  citzens  in  the  area  and  will  be  supportive 
of  already  established  programs  In  Adult  Education.    A  number  oT  other 
community  services  a^e'^oper-atlng  at  Area  XV  such^  as  corrections  programs 
especially  related  to  alcoholism^  and  others  related  to  Instruction,  which 
are  being  funded  out  of  grants.  .     ^  .  . 

Expansion  and  continuation  6f^the  above  ongoing  projects  would  be 
beneficial  to  Area  XV,  as  well  as  consideration  In  terms  ^f  pbten^idl 
programs  for  the  fearful  student,  the  housevj^fe,  veterans  aad  minoyiti^s. 

Expected  Foreseeable  Program  Changes 

Area  XV  administrators  expect  to  phase  out  those  programs  that  are 
presently  not  effectively  serving  the  population.    Two  have^ already  been  ' 
dropped  and  there  is  a  possibility  the  Air*:Traffic  Control  Prograzp  yill  aloo 
be  discmitinued..    There  is  ^  n^ed^  for  this  -  progrmn,  but  there  is       much  ' 
red*  tape  Involved  with  the  federal  government ,  that  It*^  is  almost  ImpoGGlble 
to  get  students  ready  for- employment  by  passing  the  Civil  Service  EKam  - 
required.^ 

In  general,  the  main  direction  at  Area  ITV  will  probably  be  in  clustering- 
type  programs  such  as  Health  Occupation,  where  t-he  college  will  not  only 
prepare  people  for  employment  but  'will  also  be  Involved  in  the  delivery 
system^  helping  students  to  begin  working  in  the  outside  world  while  still 
in  the  program.    Hew  progrants  will' probably  spin  off  from  clusters  created 
In.  all  'fields.  .  *  ' 

Predictions  for  future  offerings  show  sofue  rang^,  of  ^scope  and  innovation, 
as  well  as  indicating  high  flexibility,  ability  to  adapt  to  existing  -cpn-  ' 
ditions,  openness  to  suggestions  and  willingness  to  change.     They  should  aid 
greatly  in  reinforcing  the  holding  power  of  the  school* 
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B.    Factors, Specific  to  Area  XVI  '  ^  '  : 

4  !  ■ 

The  data  lif  Chapter  II  ^polnt  clearly^to  the  fact  that  for  a  few  years; 
until. I980»  there  will  be  a  continuing  sXlghC  Increase  In  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  In  Area  XVJ,     It  Is  from  thls^  grjOup  that  BiurHngton 
C^ommunlty  College  and  Keokuk  Coinmunlty  College  draw  the  substantial 
majority  of  their  r\ew  students  each  year.    There  Is  reason  to  believe', 
therpfor&s*- that  there  .will  be  a  slight  Increase  In  the  enrollm^C  In  the 
Southeastexn  Community  College  District  for  the  next  few  years.  The 
numbers  of  high  school'  graduates  yill  pE'obably  be  maintained  until  1980, 
after  which  .a  decline  wlLL  be  experienced'  that  will  last  Into  the  fore- 
seeable future,"       ^  '  * 

Since  su)>stantlal  numbers  of  the  graduates'  of  Area  XVI  high  schools 
already  choose  a  public  two  year  schdol ,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  ^ 
percent^i^  wilL  Increase,    Both  Keokuk  and  Burlington  Community  Colleges' 
are  Institutions  that  were  well-established  before  the  advent  of  the 
state-wide  system  of  area  schools.    Therefore,  the  development  of*  the 
system  has  not  served  to  Increase  the  number  choosing  two  year  public 
institutions  to  the  extent  It  has  In  other  areas  of  the  state. 

This  section  attempts  to  deal  with  a  ^mmary  Of  the  Interview  con- 
ducted with  the  administrators  of  Area  XVI »  as  their  comments  relate  to 
enrollment  projection.  I  '  '    •  ^ 

Migration  Pattern  and  Causes  in  the  Area. 

TWO  factors  appear  to  be  the  major  causes  of  migration  nln  Area  XVI. 
The  stimulating  fa<U;or:  Is  an  expansion, of  Industry;     the  delimiting  ^ 
factor  appears  to  be  farm  consolidation.  ^       '  ^* 

According  to  Area  XVI  administrators Southeastern  Iowa  'is  rlpje  for 
Industry  and.  is  predicted  to  be  one  of  the  growth  'a>re^s.  ^  Sa  far  growth 
hns  centered  mostly  In  Fort  Madison  where  there  Is  tjulte  a  bit  of  l'nd^str^I 
activity  and  expansion,     i  >  '  '  ^ 

\ 

Several  consequences  may  follow:     I)    In,-mlgratlon  of  employmetit- 
scekers  from  other  areas,  brlngli^  more  potential  students ,  both  teen-age/ 
and  adult;    2)     Institution  of  new  area  school  ti;ainlng  programs,' elthet 
In'-pjiant,.  or  as  a  pre-employment  educatlcm;     3)    Employment  of  untrained 
workefSj  either  for  Jobs  needing  unskilled  Lattor,  or  eonc^irrtnt  with  In'-, 
dependent  In-plant  tralBing,  who  might  otherwise  have  enrolledf  at  the  ' 
area  school",       .  ,  '  ,  ' 

^  T 

Close  cooperation  between  the  area  school, and  Its  stimulating  factors 
Is  a  major  means  of  Increasing  enrollment.     In  the  case  of  Are^  XVI,  the 
following  steps  ar%  rec^otmnended :     1.)        ^  .^e  cooper  tlon.wlth**Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Planning  Commissions,  and  utne.   Industry  in  eTforts  to  attract 
new  Industry  or.  expand  present  centers  In  the  area;   *2)  ContaCfvlth 
industry  to  establish  cooperative  attitudes,  to  share  Information  about 
possible  Joint  training  programs,  or  new  programs  which  the  area  college 
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wQuld  be  willing  to/e^tahllsh;     3)    Adv^rtlq^lng  and  Informatlpn  diatrlbuttori 
about'  the  offerings  6f  the  area  toUegeito  potential'  i^dsfBtfy^  new  Indyatty, 
and  In-plant  workers/  In  connection  with"  thls^  commMnlt^^olregea  have  a  ^ 
tr^ltlon  of  utilizing  advisory  cQimnltte$0  from  Industry  ft  planning  campus 
programs,   'It  Is^^uggested  that  similar  committees  be  set  up  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  inviting  members  from  th^  various  Institutes  of ^higher  educa- 
tion to  'share  their  knowledge .ihd  Id^a?.    Hecommen^atlons  might  also  be- 
sollclted  for  Recruitings  t^echnlques.    Students  could,  be  Invited  to  sit 
oi^  all  the^e  xommlttees ,  as  well  as  former  students!    Opher  possible 
alternatives  for  action  In'thls  and  other'  areas ,^  jtay  be  foun^  In  the  ^ 
"Opening  Doors  to  the  Future'"  sectloD  of  this  report. 

^      Limiting  factors,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  countjcratted  or  i 
transformed,    Farin  cbnsolldatlon,  and  subsequent  out-mlgratlon  6f  f arm- ^ 
workers,  Is  a  tjrend  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  both  ways.  Consolidation 
Itself  can  prbbably  not  be  reversed.  .  It's  cause  Is  .economic  and  the  market 
Is  .too  competitive  ^*for  many^ismall  farmets  to  survive.    Modem  technology 
requires  expensive  machinery  which,  in  tuirn*  earns  its  keep  by  cultivating 

^large  land  areas.    To  amass  larg^er  Land  areas,  one  must  buy  «up  ^smaller 
f^rms;     the  alternative  is  to  sell  out  to  the  larger  owners.    Subsequent ^ 
out-^mlgration  may',  however*  be  transfbrmed.    Several' possibilities  exist 
and  Require  cooperatipn  between  the  area  school  BXid  other  agencies  involved. 
In^he  "Opening  Doors  to  the  Future"  section  of  this  report  are  described 
some  mean&  of  doing  t>ils.  '  The  administration  of  Area  XVI  *has  expressed 

^n  Interest  in  developing  pc^rams  for  farmers  Ifeaving  the  occupatlott. 
Ohe  dlrcLttloTt  %might  be' to  explore  ways '  In' which  Production  Agriculture 
be  3i>pplemen|Sd  by  such  fields  ae  Agribusiness »  as  well  as  non-related 
fields. 

Factors  Affectitig  Enrollment^    College  Image  itf' the  Community. 

Enrollment  is  stimulated  by  the  modified  open  dppr  admissions  policy, 
at 'Area  XVI,  This  et^rollment  selection  occurs  only  for  programs  within  the 
col  lege.  ^ 

A  negative  fd^tor  has  been  .loss  of  'ljorth  Central  accredltaticm  for 
the  North  campus,  ^hlch  has  had .  a  definite  deleterious  effect  on  enroll' 
ment  and  college  imag«,     ■  '  t  ^ 

A  new  building  was.  add^d  as  a  stimulating  factor^  but  has  so  far  not 
had  its  full  Igipacjt.  on  the  c^ommunirty: 

P 

Problems  with  Multiple  Campus  S^t-Up 

The  campuses  in  Area  XVI  are  duplicating  effort  and  exploding 
monfey  that  would  not  necessarlty  ,ha^€  to  be  duplicated.  Although 
large  4>ercentages  of  students  who  attend  the  *South  campus  would  not  attend 
the  North*  it  is  proba^bly  that  3or£       -  economic  ind  efficient  system 
of  coordination  might  be  worked  out  wiCi.  iit  luss  o£  ef T^ctivoness,    .  ^ 
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Drop-Out;  feate.     Internal  Transfer.  ^  ^ 

'^rea  XVI,. administrators  do  not  recogijtize  attrition.    They  believe 
there  should  comte  a  day  when  there  ia  no  lo);iger^  such  a  thing  as  a  drop-out' 
from  area  schools,  and  that  there  should  be  enough  latitude  for  'a  student 
to  leave/a  program  at  almost  any  poipt  in  time  and  go  out  with  a  reasonable 
skill.  .  .      .  '  ^ 

Involvement  with  Special  Groups  ^ '  ^ 

The  administrator^  at  Area  XVI  say  they  do  not  have  an  organized 
approach  to  ^v^eterans  and  they  do  not  feel  they  a^e  making  Hide  enough  use 
of  their  resources.    The  admihstrators  indicate,  that  Area  XVI  hAs  eetabliehed 
a  spec^ial  Vocational-rehabilitation  program,  headed  by  a'  counselor  presently 
worl^ng  with  190,  students.    An  in-tplant  training  ^group  exists,  and  att^pts  ; 
to  ^tablish  programs 'in  the  comin{*nity There  is  consideration  of  a 
proeran^  whereby  top-level  students  in  high  fichnoI»  who  do'not  plan  to  take 
a  Hill  load  their  sepior  year  J.n  high  school,  could  attjand  Area"^  JCyi  fgr 
some  cotlege  course  work,  or  a  teacher  could  be  sent  in'  to  the  high 
school  >    This  program  was  being  held  back  at  the  time  of  the  interview 
because  no  tuitidjp  could  be  collected  on  it,  making  funding  a  problem. 
The  progrjam  can  be  run  for  career  education^  but  not  for  college  credit. 

.-.Expansion  at)d  continuation  of  the  above  ongoing*  project^  would  be 
beneficial  to  Area  XVI,*  as  well  as  consideration  in  terms  of  potential 
progT^Dis  for  the  fearful  student,  the  houSewtffe,  minorities  and  the  drop-out. 

Special  Instructional  Stratefties  ^  ^  ^ 

Area  XVI  hss  a  No-Fail  or  Pass-Fail  system. >  N©  F's  are  given. 
There  is  a  self-paced  learning  center  as-well  st  the  school.    These  are 
progressive  ^t)  1  rections  looking  to  ^the  future  of  education  snd  the  *eQSentisls 
of  student  earning^growth .  while  at  the 'saice  time  remaining  sensitive  tp-  . 
the  needs  and  expansion  pydce  of  Area  XVl/  ,^ 


Expected  Foreseeable  Program  Chsnaes 

The  following  program  changes  are  ex'pected  in  the  nent  ten  years  at 
Area  XVI;  '  , 

'  ■  ^     .  * 

High  School  programs 

Auto  Mechanics 

CBif^ei  Education  Programs  (two  or  three  at  the  north  campus  and  aeveral 

at  the  South  campus)*  . 
Mechanicdl  Technology  Production  (south  campusV 

It  is  expected  that  Machine  shop  will 'be  dropped  as  it  is  not  drawing 
students.  ✓       -  '  , 

The  services  a^t  the  Iowa  State  PeniLentiary  may  he  expanded  with^six 
ad.d  itiojnal  programs .  . 
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Area  XVI 's  admlnistrators_feel  they  have  reached*  their-  full-time 
potential' enrol  Lment more  or  Less,  for  at  Least  several  years;  and  tliat"^ 
new  programs  will  only  divide  tjiat  number  of  students  they -are  drawing,- 
Into  more  categories.  ' 

Predictions  for  future  of ferlngs' show  some  range  of  scope  aa  well  aa 
Indlca't^ing  lability  to  ads^pt  to  existing  conditions,  openness  tcT  suggestion 
jand  wi 1 1  Ingness  to  change.    They  should  aid  ^eatly  In  reinforcing  th^ 
holding  power  of  the  sch®ol .  j>  ' 
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CHAPTER  V 


OrEN'TNC  DOORS  TO  THE  FUTURE' 


Much.res^rch  has  been  published  Governing  the  future  of  the.  community 
ollege.     In  this  section^  suggestions  fdcusing  on  recruitment  and  retenticp 
J^avc  been .  selected  from  sources  iticluding  the  ERIC  files,  interviews.  with\ 
Iowa  Ar^a  Schools,  general  readings'  and  brainstorming  sessions^ . 


%.     Paj.ntinR  the  Picture  tUe^r \y\  .  > 

■•'s  ^  ■      •      '  *  '  , 

Incoming  freshifien'  generally  share  stereotyped  expections  of  college 
life,  which  are  very  ideaft'stic.     There  is  a  subsequent  frustration  and 
-'disillusionment  on  the  part  of  the^students ,  ^  /Discrepancy  between  self      '  * 
perception  and  cg^l legfe-per^opUon  make3  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  college 
the  Educational  impact  of  the  college  or  university  wil 1  be  related  to  the 
propchrtion  of  its  students  who  identify  with  academic  .and  student  sub- 
culture which  support  the  major  objectives  of  the  school. 

Thus,  the  gd  1  lege  ^should  attempt  to  determine!  the  natur^  of  it^  sub-, 
groups  and  of  its  student  body  in  general,  and  how  it  is  characterized, 
in  order  to  at4;empt  to  couimunicate  an  accurate  picture  of  the  coniRiunity .  ^ 
A  good  college  probably  holds  r^al  assets  for  every  type  of  student,  and 
these  should  be  communicated.     "It  is  proposed  that  in  addition  to  such 
traditional  criteria  used  for  evaluating  Colleges  as,  plant,  and  peTrsonnel, 
that  other  measures  quantifying  educational  nuances  be  used  .including,  not 
what  are  the  lYistitution's  physical^  assets;  but  what  is  it  trying  to  accom- . 
plish,  how  much  has  it  got,  and  how  well  dbc^s  it  achieve  its  objectives. 
Questions  should  be  directed  to  process  and  purposes  rather  than  appear- 
ances. ''4  ■  '  ' 

"The  distinctive  atmosphere  of  a  college  and  differences  between 
colleges  may  be  attributable  in  part  to^  the  diffe]f6nt  ways  in  whicfh  such 
systems  can  be  organized^  subtle  differences  in  .rules  and  regulations, 
rewards  and  restrictions,  classroom  climate,  pa!tterns  of  personal  and  social 
activities,  fend  to  other  media  through  which  the  behavior  of  the  individual 
student  is  shaped. "5  ^  .        .        *  . 

Certain  ,af  the  more  striking  ratings  that  tend  to  go  with  dissatis- 
faction in  general  are:  authoritarian,  eggheadlsh,  snobbish,  stubbon), 
intolerant,  reserved,-  insensitive,   indifferent  and  cold,  ^  Thp  colleges 
with  good  student  image  provide  opportunity  for  students  to  have  privacy, 
tt)  utilize  soli,tude  constructively,  and  yet  to  have  open  access  to  faculty 
members  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere*   '  ■ 

B,.    Spreading  the  Word. 

Recruitment  techniques  are  the  many  meanff  of'  letting  the  community 
know  what  the  college  is  and  that  the  college^^res.     Art  ^Information  Desk 
can  be  set  up  by  the  area  college,  just  ^nside^he  main  entrance,  and  manned 
by  a  work-study  person,  to  direct  people  and  to  give  literature  and  informa- 
tion, and  promote  college-commuqity  relations  Ui  general.^    This  contracts 
sharply  with  a  college'^where  one  wanders  empty  halls  wondering  in  which'  , 
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I  "  ' 

direction^ he  might  find  atid ther, warm ■  body »  a'feeling  all  too  often  ex- 
perience 


5) 


.    Comntunlty  colleges  miist  sailfill  the  prtKni^e  of  their  name  artd  not" 
simply  become  fepder  institutions  for  the  large  universities,  ^    "The  conse- 
quences oi- rural  depopulation  include  unbalanced  age  structures  and  sex 
ratios  in  th.e  rural  popul^ion  and  a  decline  in  demand  of  such  services  ^s 
public  tranapartation,  considered  a  most-  serious  consequence.     The  effects 
become  causes  in  themselves',  and  it  is  suggested  that  migrant  decision- 
making is^  related  to  level  of  occtigational  aspiration.     Satisfaction  with 
the  local  community  is  i'nvtrsely  related  to  the  intention  to  migrate,  ' 
Thus  the  college  dmst  try  ^to  raise  this  satisfacl^ion  level,"  ^ 

The  commufiLty  college*  can  join  with  indu&try  in  building  a. favorable 
image  for  the  occupational  fields.    The  occupation,  should  fee  shown  in  the*^ 
content  tOf  its  importfince  to  other  occupations  as  well  as  to  society  in 
general.     Income  from  occupations  should  be  reported  in  term$  of  monthly 
or  yearly  incomes rather  thati  hourly  rates,,  ■  The  treatment  df  the  occu- 
pation.in  toass  media  should  also  be  changed..      Close  cooperatTon  with  the 
cliambe^  of  Coinmerce,  iplanning^'commfssions  and  other  industry  in  efforts 
to  attract,  new  ii>dustry  or  expa'hd  ptesent  centers  in^  the  area  is  suggested. 
Articles,  caa  be  written  for  national  magazines  telling  of  past  problems 
with  business  and  industry  and  with  finding  placements  for  graduates* 

'   Effort  ahould  continuL\  to  interpret  conKminity"-  services  activities 
to  all  citi-iens  through  a  a/stematic  program  of  pubMc  information,  ^ 

**  '  * 

C,     Brinj^in^  in  the-  Shof^p.,     -         ^  .  , 

"Individuals  who  are  unaware  of  the  pobsihilities  for  action,  and  who 
ate  unaware  .of '  ^heir  needs  and  problems,,  tend  t6  acquiesce  to  circumstances," 
Availability  and  proximity  have  to  do  with  who  influences  whpm  for  education 
and  career  decisions.     Influence  is  likely  to  be  related  to  the  avallabil i,ty 
and  opportunity  for  discussion  of  careers  with  othey  people,  including 
counselors ,  fr lends  and^teachers.     The  strongest  influehces  have  been  found 
to  be  course  work,  a^soclit^on  with  teachers,  fallow  students,  and  coun^elo^rs 

"Particular  effort  should  be.  made  to  contact  the  student  personally 
On  a  x>^e-*to-one  basis.     This  personal  ^touch  is  neede^l  to  make  the  student 
understand  that  the  college  does  bave  something  for  him  and  that  the  colliBge 
can  help  him.  financially.     The  family  also  need^^  personal  contact  with  the 
recruiter-counselor,"         '^If  a  Watts  line  is  available,  it  might  be  used 
in  the  evenings,  by  the  head  of  the  department  applied  to,   to  contact  poten--^ 
tial  students. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  touch",  education  will  have  to  provide  more 
hard  data  about  itself^    Such  d^ta  will  include  not  only  more  information 
On  the  progress  of  the  Individual  in  specific  subjects,  but  data  on  the 
success  fef  the  educational  enterprise  as  a  whole,"  y 

People  can  be  made  Diore  aware  of  their  need  for  education.     They  can 
be  informed,  as  to  how  they  could  do  things  differently  and  better  with  a 
certain  type  of  oourse  and  educatiOn.     Job  dissatisfaction  attracts  many  ^ 

5-^ 
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t)eo^e.     The  wifc^  can  make  herself  more  interesting  to  her  husband  or  vice 
^;e^8a,    Ttie  college  can  be  related  directly  to  being  more  effective  on  the 
job/    C^niraes  can  be  offered  that  have  direct  appeal  to  special  groups.  ' 
A  credit,  course  in  the  Czech  language  or  Farm  Records  Keeping  or  Personal 
Family  Finance  or  How  to  ^^ill  Out  Your  Income  Tax  Fortns^  might  fit  this  \ 
category,   'Courses  must  be  promoted  to  let  people  know  they  exist  and  to 
encourage  peop4e  to  take  them> 

Neighborhood  groups  can  be  u^sed  to  set  u"^  recruiting  and  registration 
by  phone  ox  mitil  to  avoid  long  Lines.        Door-to-door  and  other  techniques 
must  be  used  to  recruit' potential  students  who  ai^e  not  in  the  direct  educa*- ^ 
tional  pipeline,        A  newspaper  survey  Rud/ox  mailet  to  all  homes  in  the  ^ 
community  can  be  used  to  find  .out  what'  the  people  need  aad  H^nt-     A  fey 
minutes  might  be  taken  in  adult  evening  classes  to  talk  about  credit  cou^fses 

.  :  ■  )  s  '  ' 

Brochures  can  be  distributed  to  informal  gto^ps  gathered  at  the  college 
such  as  b^nd  concert  audiences*     Guests  may  be  rej^uested  to  register  at 
these  types  of  events,  and  information  can  be  sent  to  them  at  the  beginning 

of  each  term;     **It's,tn5ie  to  enroll  yourself  at   -  ^Here's 

what's  open  to  you."    V^idespre^d  use  ^anf  be  made  of  college  facilities  by 
an  increasing  variety  of  community  organizat  ions  and  informal  groups^  In- 
formal coffee  sessiojifs  can  ,be  held  inviting  the  community  ^to  **come  and  hear 
the'  story  of  Area         '   ,  " 

One  (ian  set  up  a  basketball  hoop  or  other  money  making  project  at  the 
fair  with  profits  going  to  studeAt  aid,'Or  hohl  a  dadce  or  a  special  event 
for  mid-year  graduates  fiorii  the-  local  hi^  scliools  -  an  unrecruited  market. 
Graduating  high  school  students  with  plans  fcr  marriage  ,w^i thin  a  ye^ir  tc^nd 
not  to  plan  to  go  to  t:ollege.  Something^igqi 
tKem. 


t  be  done  to  hel^  encourage 


Farmers  heading  for.  the  city  may  be  directly  encouraged  to  enter  an 
areaVoUege  program  whose  certification  wilft  guarantee  t^hem  good  employ- 
ment either  within  the  area  or  at  a  specified  outside  location, 

*'If  colleges  would  takTe  a  look  at  theii:  recruitment  cqaterials,  they  ^ 
would,  ^ind  that  here  is  where  they  slam  the  door  to  blacks.     The  black 
studerfts  read  the  pictures  well.     One  solution  is  to  ask  some  of  the  black 
faculty  and  students  to  review  the  recruitment  materials  before  publishing 
;them,    ,Some  of  the  blacks  employed  in  outside  occupations  can  be  employed 
a^  recruiters  for  the  callege  on  an  intermittent  basis, ■ 

'  ^  '  f 

The  college  cai^  ascertain  the  orientation  of^thehigh  schobls  being 
^{islted  for  recruitment;^  and  match  this  with  the  area  of  study  of  a  faculty 
member  accompanying  the  recruitment  officer*    An  attempt  should  be  made  to 
Jpe  involvedis, in  the  classroom  during  recruitment  visits  and  to  make  contact 
with  teachers,     Ek)th  counselors-.and  teachers  are  very  important  to  the 
high  school  recruiting  process.     **It  is  recommended  that  where  small  high 
schools  for  financial  reasons  conhot  employ  a  guidance  counselor,  two  or 
three  such  schools  pool  their  resources' anci  hire  a  single  counselor*  ' 
A  newsletter  might  be  sent  t6  high  school  <;ounselors  infomRn^  them  of  on- 
going programs  and  activities  in  ^ach  college  department.     High  school     .  , 
counselors  have  been  employed  as  l^i^ison  persons  on  adult  .regis trat  ion 
nights  to 'woi?k  as'part  of  the'college  staff.     In  this  way  they  develop  an 
understanding  of,  and  commitment  to,  the  college.     A  series'of  counselors' 
workshops  have  also  proven  effective,     Subsequei^t ly ,  groups  of  students  may 
brought  t6  visit  the  college  campus  atid  some  classes. 
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Re^ultment  people  bight  be  put'into  personnel  offices  of  Local 
industry  at'  periodic  intervals-  .  Stgp$  coold  be  put  up  to  alert  people  that 
the  comraiinity  coHegt  wilJ  bfc  there  oh  "S^^ch-and-such  a  date  and  they  pan  go 
in  to  talk  with  them.     UOiitact  witK  Industry  can  starve  to  estabHsh  cp* 
operat ive'^at t i  tudes  j  t  o  share  inf orbfiCt ion  about  j>os3 l^ble  joint  training 
programs  or  new  programs  which  the  area  college  would  be  willing  to  esta-* 
bltsh  and  to  djstrlbtite  advertising  and  information  ^bout  the  offerings  of 
the  college  to  existing  industry,  new  i.ndustry,^nd  in-plant  workers. 

Developing  good  relationships  with  federal  aud  other  social  agencies 
can^  bring  , referrals  to  Che  college  from  the  various  socLo'^economic  organi- 
zations.    Th^  co^llege  (night  talk  of  education  Rrograi^s  at  Army  and  Navy  - 
'Reserve  mef?tings.  %  ' 

D,     Apattiy  and^  the  Ft.'ar  oi  Failure, 

A  studyVeports  tliat  iit^dequate  financial  resources  and  a  preference 
for  work  are  ,the  two  major  reasons  for  not  attending  college.  "Scholastic 
ability,  high  school  rank^  father's  occupational   level,  educational  attain- 
ment'^of  parents^  reading  reportedly  done  by  parents,  parental  encourage- 
mentj  and  local  co  1  ] e(><'  location  arc  factors  related  to  college  attendance/* 

Ranked  in  order  of  influence  affecting  motivational  changes  in  another 
study  were  ;>  discovery  at  ability  to  do  coL  i  t-ge/work ,  discovery  of  study 
areas  of  preference ,  <haa>;c*  of  personal  priorities  iind  values,  general- 
intellectual  anU  social  s  t  Liiu lation,  c li\r  i f  ica t  ion  r«f  personal  abilities 
^nd  ap-titudes,  employer  influence,"  apd  others. Recruitfng  programs  mi]ghr 
includje  somje  kCnd  of  iuvolwrnent  of  potential  scuJents  so  that  they,  might 
gain  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do  college  workj  as  well  as  discover 
areas  of  preference,  and  perhaps  cHang^-tlteir  personal  priorities  as  a 
resu It,  ^  ,  ■  "  ' 

*'The  aui'jor  obstacle  C*>  U^arning  for  the  new  learner  to  low  effort.  Hp 
just  quits  trying,     TIk-  l^ant  ^obstacle  is  *low  intelligence,"^'-     "The  drop- 
out can  really  ^ee  no  rt'levance  between  wliat  lie  is  requ.tred  to  do  and  what  * 
he  wants  to  do*     He  will  not  be  receptive  to  the  iame  educational  approach' 
that  made  h  Lm  a  drOo^out/*^^     ""Phose  who  feai*  ^failure  must  be  madit^to  ^think 
in  ay  dl f ferent  way  about  their  work,"'^^    One  must  provide  a  new  perception 
of  tjhe  learning  process  to  these  students  who  have  a  fear  of  failure- 

"Duitiping  subjett  matter  on  the  student  is  of  little  value  until  the 
student  is  ready  to  work,'*^^    Remedial  efforts  should  be  -directed  to  helping 
th*^  student  learn  to  tvaluatt-  and  assess  himself,  his  strengths  and  weak^' 
nesses  restlistically.     Then  , one  must  center  on  mot  iva  t  ion*     It  will  do  no 
good  to  enroll  unmotivat(?d  sttidents  in  college  courses. 

The  potential  dr6p*out  tends  not  to  seef^  the  Importance  of  college, 
nor  many  timoa,  do  his  parents.     *'Going  to  college  seems  to  be  a  w<fy  of 
life  for  scjme  families,''^      Members  of  the  family  liave  already  attended, 
books  are  owned  by  the^arents,  children  are  expected  to  go  on  for  higher 
education.  ' .  " 

Recrui'tmcnt  of  the  non  -  tiadl  t  ional  student  (of  lower  socio-economic 
level,  with  a  t^pdency  not  to  enroll  in  tradi t ional  higher  education)  must 
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be  geared  to  around  the  6th  grade  and  should  Include  personal  contact  with  ^ 
,the  student  and  with  the  family.  Is  too  late  to  begin  recruiting  the  new 

^student  to  look  toward  college  as  a  p$£t  of  life  in  the  spring  before,  or  the 
summer  after  high*  school  graduation."^**    Results  show  the  deciding  point  for 
inany^  Is  between  th^  6th  and  8th  grades*    We  know  that  we  cari  generally  spot 
the  potential  drop-out  Id  the  fifth  grade  and  what  characteristics  to  look 
for      These  st^udents  pould  be  helped  to  redirect  themselves;  ^**drop-out8  occur 
when  the  student  has  gone  as  far  as  he  can^liefore  he  perceives  failure  as 
the  next  st^."27    -pj^g  conmtunlty  college  would  do  well  to  run  in-servlc6  pro- 
grams for  Jth  grade  and  other  teachers  to  help  t^em  become  morje  jskllled  In 
detecting  and  helping  these  students. 

\   '  "  ^  *  ■ 

Knowing  what  wo  do  about  the  ne^  student/  th^  fearful  studen-t , ' and 
the  drop-out,  specific  answers*  to  their  dilemma  present  themselvesi 

1.  Develop,  an  Instrument  to  measure  attrltlisijf^'proneness*     Get  the 
results' tp  the  counselor  for  the^pre-regl^^ratlon  appointment. 
Indicate  to  the  counselor,  If  possible,  ej^ctly  what  factors 
a'bout  the  student  Indicated  attrition  pronffljiess.     The  NOR-CAL 
questionnaire  Included  In  the. appendix  of  t^ls  report  has  proven, 
useful*;  It  may  be  administered  as  a  part  o£^  the  colle^  orlen-  ^ 
tatlon  program. '  ; 

2.  New  students  have  beeis  made  ta  sacrifice  subject  learning  In  ' 
quality,   for  a  broad  .sampling.  ,  *^Instead  of  certifying  that  al,l  * 
students  have  been  exp^os^d  to  c>ie  same  ^^purrlculum,  certify  that 
studeiits  are  quit(^  high  performers  i,n  disparate  areas  of  accom- 
plishment.  "2*  ^         .  ■  ■  ■  ^ 

3.  "Do  ^way  with  all  standardized  entrance  and  achievement  tests,  ' 
sln<^  they  have  J^lctle  predictive  validity  for  a  student*^ 
success.     As  substitute's  fo^  these ^  develop  evaluations  6£ 
entering  skills  for  every  Instructional  block  and  allow  studepts 
to  proceed  to  courses  ^nd  Instructional  u^nlt^  only  when  they  have 
mastered  those  skll4wS  really  re>mlred  for  their  learning.  "3D  Alter- 
natively, the  stud^t's  "past  record^  ri^atlve  ability,  'and  moti- 
vation should  be  used  In  evaluating  and  placing  him.^*'^^ 

4.  Offer  a  course  such  ^s  Adult  Introi^uctlon  to  College  Courses  to 
build  In  people  the  confidence  they  need  to  take  the., first  step 

^       In  their  college  education  or  re-education.     The  adult  ml^t  also 
be  allowed  to  take  his  orHier  first  college  course  at  no  cost 
ot  at  half  price. 

5.  Keep  the  drop-out  prone^'j^eople  in  a  counseling  program  for 
the  entire  first  year.     Give  them  positive,  successful  ex- 
perleqces.     Ehcourage  them  to  get  euch  experiences  In  the  class- 
room ^s  well  as'  outside.     The  New  Student  has  lived  most  of  h^.s 
life  showing  his  worst  s^lde  In  the  l:lassroom.     Whereas  the  high 
ranking  student  tends  to  engage  In  academi^-r'elated  pursulta 

^        outside  the' classroom,  the  New  Student  seldom  does.     He  tends 

to  more  actlon-oriente<J  pursuits  ,       .  at  which  he  gains  success.  . 
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In  the' classroom  hlk  attitude  has  beconE  "If  1  don't  try 
\    very  hard,"  [  woo't  j^all  very  much,"  having  acquainted 'effort 
,',  with  failure^  Student  has  two  saffe  choices  -  - 

t  he  can  try  somcchirigl  very  easy  that  he  already  knows  how  to  ^ 
1  do  '  -  or  something  "impossibly  difficult,  at  which  he  Is  sure 
\he  will  fall,"^^  ^^'\ 

n 

|The  potential  drop-out  indicates,  on  questionnaires,  a  hlgher^  ' 

Tieed  for  counseling  than  his  ^fellow  students'^  but  he  may  need' 
bo  be  sought  out»  as  he  Is  reluctant  to  actually  approach  the 
Counselor  many  times, ''It  appe^s  that  identification  of  the 
J^igh  risk  students  tTo-^tounseleee^  and  the  requiring  of  even 
ai  minimal  number  of  counseling  contacts  during  the  semester^ 

"  d0es  result   in  i:iiprovQd  grade^^oint  average  and  retention  into 
the  2nd  semester ^for  the  full-time  students,  and  improves  CPA 
even  for  the  part-time  students/'-*^'    "Personal  contact  with  stu- 

.d^nt^  wherever  they  congregate  i^  important  b^ith  in  recruitment 
•  ai)d  retention.     Personal  traits  instructor  are  as  important 

aet 'technical  capabilities,"^^    Coun^jelofsi  should  not  be  off ice- 
bcfund,     Thc-y  ncted  to/^ee  the  student  in  various  college  settings 
lot  order  to  help  thera  make"  acjjufltmen^s  to  college  life.  The 
cojnselor  should  have  dir'ec t^aic6mnicat  ion  wi  th  the  aPademic  ^ 
area,  and  shqiuld  form  a  team  wtth  the'  teacher  in  order  to  ' 
guarantee  the  student'^  success^^  aad  to  tprostall  academic 
problems  Wjofore  they  become  s^veVe,"^^'    Provision  of  special 
student  services  is  one  of, the  la'r^est  factors  influencing 
attrition  and  pcrf.>rmance<  ^'  \^      '  ( 

Reconmeridations  for  ptositive  steps  "^in  chis^  direction  include 
the  following:  •  '  /  "  . 

V     >   .  * 

a.  "A  remedial  program  should  appedt  as  ijiuch  as  possible 

as  a  preliminary  program  td  other  programs  where  stuc  ^ 
dents  take  a  ITttle  extra  time  tcf  get 'into  the  swing 
of  college.     Evaluation  should  bij  made  in  t^rms  of  the 
sort  of  problems  the  student^hasj  and  a  plan  ag^^ed 
upon  to  work  toward  that  solutiof).     The  4ttempt  'is  being 
iTLide  to  chaiiKe      loser's  complex^^  to  a' winner '  s  tcomplex,  , 

\  I  " 

b.  "A  sfrudent  should, not  be  permit t4dL to  enter  any  block 
of  courses  without  som^  assuranc^^  that  he  is  prepared 
to  handle  it,  ^  The  cur r 1 cu 1 a  can  be  an^ ly zed,  in  t erms 
of  helping  the  student  to  accomplish  his  objectives  by 
knowing  what  skills  and  techniques  are  required  for  job 
placement,  what  sequence  of  instruction  will  help  the 
student  to  acquire  these  skills,  and  what  will  insure 
each  student  sutc^ss  in  every  instructional  secjuence,  "^^ 

'   c.     The  HumJn  Potential  group  is  one  way  of  building  up 
the  student's  confidence,  background  of  successes, 
self-image,  and  giving. ii^im  some  tools  with  which  to 

build  himself  future' positive  experienicos* 

k 

d*     Learning  counselors  or  learning  strate^^ists  can  be  made 
availahU*  to  wprk  with  students  on  academic  problems. 
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Peer-group  tutoring,  coui>6eLlng  and  learning  programs 
iBi^ht  t>e  instituted  and  have  been  proven  useful  in 
some  schools. 

6,  ''The  coaimunlty  college  ^an  work  with  the  disadvantaged^  segments 
of  the  population  through  advisory  groups,  minority  civic  groups, 
minority  businesses  and  college  services  to  involve  them  in  work-- 
ingj  together/'^^  * 

7,  Adul'ts^  can  be  ^hown  that  a  class  will  not  be  a  great  imposition 
'  on  their  time.     Also,  they  can  understand  that  they  will  not  b& 

in  with  "a  bunch  of  young  kids"  and  that  the  college  does  car^e 
and  wants  them        come.     They  may  be  tnade  to  see  that  they  can 
make  more  money  or  find  the  kind  of  job  that  would  be  mpre  , 
satisfying  to'tLem  after  taking  a  particular  class.  ^ 

8-     Schools  witJi  smaller  enrollments  have  higher  retention  rates<^^ 
An  atcfempt  may  be  made  to  create  a  small'  school  type  of  atmo" 
sphere^  possibly  through  some^  type  of  sub-group  structure,  even 
in  the  larger  school- 

Coins.  Wheels,  and  CouJgses, 

FinancJ.al  and  geographic  accessibility  of  the  college  are  vety  high 
determining  factors  in  college  dttendani^e.   ^    "Financial  accessibility  may 
be  achieved  through  low  cot t  or  existing  tasks  in  industry  and  government, 
and  even  the  college  can  be  restructured  to  eliminate  artificial  barriers 
and  utilise  the  talents  of  youth  through  part-time  hiring,  joint  work- 
study  programs  where  the  student  commits  himself  to  his  employer  for  2-3 
y'^rs  in  return  for  financial  aid,   internship  programs  that  operate  year- 
ro{Jftd,  apprenticeship  programs  that  util  izB  an  old  concept  for  new  tasks 
inallr^types  of  Jobs  -  white  collar>  blue  collar,  and  prof  essional  <  "^^ 

Financial  aids  should  be  awarded  so  as  to  eacourage  students  to  have 
experiences  outside  formal  education, ''Undergraduate  and.  graduate  admis- 
sions policies  should  be  chaj^ged  to  favor  students  who  have  had  experiences 
^j^ts^de  school  and  to  admit  tsCudents  without  requiring  that  they  forfeit 
t'heSr  acceptance  unless*  they  Immediately  matriculate.     Ways  should  be 
considered  to  invest  aid  in  s tudent^i  "who  wish  to  ent^^r,   leave,  and  re- 
enter school  and  ways  to  give  credit  to  students  who  choose  to  engage  in 
public  and  social  service  project's  before  or  during  the  completion  of 
their  formal  higher  education. 

Funds  should  be  made*' available  to  those  who  do  not  choose  to  go' to 
collage  iinmediately  after  high  schdbl-     There  is  a  range  of  social  devices 
and  'sources  of  funds  ^  *  pensions,"^  the  social  security  sysJtem,  educa  t  ion 
banks  which  generate  capital  throtigh  the  credit  market  as  well  as  con- 
ventional scholarships  which'could  be  established  t-o  overcome  the  perish- 
ability jof  . college  opportunities.     Educational   internships  in  govemmentt 
indus^try  and  social  service,  cooperative  education  programs,  work-study 
programs  and  the  like  should  be  expanded.     public  funds  on  a  matching 
basis  can  be  used  to  encourage  internships  and  other  types  of .informal 
higher  education  much  as  present  manpower  pr9grams  now  involve  subsidies 
to'  employers  for  Che  training  and  retraining  of  individuals  for  jobs  in 
the  labor  force, '^'^^ 
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Direct  financial  aids,  tutorial  aids,  siumner  readiness  programs  have  ^ 
,  been  helpful  in  keeping  thie  potential  drop-^out.     Some  kind  of  financial 
aid  forepart- time  people  can  also       developed,  ,  , 

Re-thinking  of  facil'ities  and  equipment  reqult  ements ,  e.g.  renting  or 
having  industrial' concerrLS  loan  equipment  which  becomes  quickly  obsolete/ 
using  field'  settings  for  laboratory  experiences  and  usin^  simulation  to  J^ 
develop  occupational  competencies  ^are  positive  steps^.^^    The  big  push  in 
innovat^e  services  is  the  Day  Care  Center  -  -  for  youngsters  and  oldsters 
combineq.     One  might  lease  an  accessible  building,  charge  families  for        i> / 
the  service-  and  provide  ^  practicum  *for  students  -  -  particularly  *those 
in  Uealt^  Occupatians.     Work^study  ^tudenjts  could  be  used,  or  para- 
profe^ssionals  hired,  thus  furth^Ting  the  cause  for  greater  utilization 
of  paraprofessional  help.     Health  Services  could  be  provided.    Health  ' 
educatrion  makes  a  lesser  Impact  than  a(:tXon.     More  attenfion  can  be  given 
the  intangibles,  alternative  use  of  faculties  considered,  and  better  u^e 
made  of  practitionerQ^A^  ' 

r 

r '  Geogra(fhic  accessibility  may  be  gained  through  television  colleges, 
neighborhood  tutoring  cetiter^,  and  l^r^qging  the  classroom  to  the  people. 
"The  'mobile  ^ampus '   is      first  atrtempt-to  bring  the  college  to  the  neighbor- 
hood.-*'50    Th^'*mobile  campus"  refers  to  any  t^porary  use  of  facilities  off 
the  main  campus,  for  t^achinj^  ^college  courses,  be  it  a^church,  a  high 
^schopl  building,  or  a  bus^  ^  The  idea'^ls  to  make  the  classroom  more  acces- 
sible; /'interestingly  enough  it  fv^s  attracted  people  from  all  over  the  city/ 
Some  campuses  disper£re  ao^fvities,  deliberately  housing  no  more  than  50-60 
students  in  one  location,  e^uch  as  .fil  storefront/'^!    Ethhic  neighborhood 
sites  have  also  been  set  up  for  course  of ferfngs. 

Regional  television  colleges  can  be  establisheil,  whose  mission  would 
be  to  develop^  and  provide  higher  education  through  the  medium  of  television. 
They  should  be  total  commitmient  institutions  to  be  truly  functional. 
lEBN,  Radio*  Station  Channels  11  and  12,  might  be  used  for  this  purpose, 

'  !  ;     S  . 

Expansion  is  recommended  of  in-^plant  pro-ams  held  with  business  and 
industrial  firms,  which  retrain  those  employed  with  obsolete  skills^^  or 
"to  upda^te  the 'sJti  llsi  of  others  so  'they  can  contribute  maximally  to  pro- 
duction. "^5    On-the-job  training,  or  co-op  programs,  Similar  to  student 
teaching,  should  also  be  ^panded  with  indlistry. 

'  "      *'Two  sections  of  a  course  can  be  conducted  ^concurrently,  one  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  ^evening,  preferably  with  an  effort  to  keep  couirse  ^ 
progress  at  the  same  stage  in  both  sections.     Consequently  a  worke^  who 
is  on  the  day  shift  cqmes  to  class  in  the  evening;  when  he  switches  to 
evening vwork,  he  then  attends  in  the  daytime. ''56  ^ 

At  least  one  company  divides  respOnSi'bility  for  course' tim^  between 
itself  and  the  worker,  with  the  worker  giving  one  hour  of  his  own  ^;imq  and 
the  company  giving  one  hour.    *,The  classes  are  held  on  the  switch  between 
shifts.     If  the  shift  changes  at  4,   the  class  is  held  from  3-5.  Sometimes 
wh^  inplant  courses*are  held  at  night,  the  workers  are  guaranteed  a  day 
shift  for^  the  duration  of  the  course^   One  college  holjds  classes  in  a 
local^high  school  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  six,  and  another  con- 
ducts a  class  at  1:00  a.m,  for  workers  coming  off  shift.     E^ogram  material 
can  also  be  ^stored  on  tape  or^film  so  that  shift  workers,  can  retrieve  it 
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at  their- ^nvenlence.     One  college  attempts  to  disperse  Its  program  .into  .  ^ 
convfeaient^  ea'sily  access-ible  iocati-ons,  such  as  storefronts,  church  ba^e^ 
'menCS',  and  so  on,^    The  college  feeLs  that  low-Income  people  will  more 
readily  come  to  such  places,  rather  th'an  to  £h£  large  institutionalised  type 
building.  .  ^ 

Courses  havq  been  held  in  aMrtmeDI^  buildings  for  tenants,  in  local 
inns,  storefronts,  etc-     This  ^a|r  cut  down  traveling  di^tan^es.     Some  feel 
that  the  large  institiutlonalized  building  inhlbitfit  many  people,  par-ticular li 
those  ^rom 'iimnigr^nt  groups  and  .wojttijp^g  c lass  occupations.     These  peopl^e 
would  be  much  more  comfortable  in  a  less  formidable  setting  which  is  easily 
accessible  and  wlvere  people  do  not  feel  the  need  to  dress  up,^^ 

Programs  can  b^^ developed  for  farmers  leaviag  the  occupatiop,'  One 
direction  might  be  to\^}qf%or'e  ways  iri  which  Production  Agriculture  might 
be  revised  in  favor  of  iSuch  r'elatfed  fields^as  Agribusit^^si  as  well  as 
non-related  fields,  ^  * 

The  farm  vacation  course  can  be  used*  to  acquaint  city  students  with 
the  farra^  qr  as  a  aettlng  for  a  particular  typne  of  course*     It  has  been 
used  for  urb^n /peoplfe  seeking  vacations  on  farms*     "The  purpose  o£i  the 
program  is  to' enatle  cfle  farm  families  to  undertake  to  open  their  homes 
for  this  uni^u^  l^ype^ofl  experiental  .education,  i[}  a. way  that  is  sound  eco- 
nomically, and  a*l;^lfie  same  time  ^satisfying  for-  the  visitor.     The  program  -.^ 
helps  the  visiting  ^aini4y  understand  the  kinds  of.probl^pis  that  might  ariso 
on  a  farm  and  how  to  cofte  with  them  effectively.     The  college  enrolls  farm 
couples  to  run  the  program  since  it  is  a  family  venture.     TJie  farm  coupAesN- 
can  form  advertising  groups  in  their  areas;   thi^  program  is  seen  as  a  means 
of  boosting  the  economy  in-marginal  farm  areas.     In  tourist  areas  specific 
programs  a^e  set  up  offering^  course^^for^  resort  staf  f . '^^^ 

*  Ope  college  broadens  its  students  with  a  two-month  exploratory  bus  ^ 
^rip  to  regional  areas  in  the  summer  months,  as  an  accredited  cy^rse* 
This  Cakes  college  students  out  into  the  wider  communicy-^^  Some  courses 
coul'd  be  madci  a\?ailable  in  cassette  form  so'  that  people  could  listen  on 
the  way  home  from  work;  on  long  trigs,  etc<**   ^     ^  .   .  ' 

A  problem  presently  connected  wich^s^tclng  up  extension  classes  is 
book  acc6sslbi ri ty.     Teachers  have  refused  to  offer  courses  because  of 
the  problem*    As  a  solution,  extension  libraries  can  be, set' up,  sometimes 
in  connection  with  city  bookjnobi les ,  ojr  a  library  set  up  in  the  extension 
classroom.  . 

\ 

A  supermarket  for  office  sisllls  may  be  offered.     One  has  been  set  up 
for  houaewlves  who  ^1^^  tp  r^rtUirn  to   the  labor  market  and  who  need  to  brush 
up  on  their  skills.  .  '*lt  ^ij^' o££D--from  8:00  a.m.   toAOiOtfp.m,  and  equipped 
with  ty^jewri ters ,  adding' machines ,  etc*  aud- with  resource  persons  available 
to  pr9vlde  individual , Kelp/as  required.     The  Individual  programs  are  all 
on,  cassette  tapes*  *  "Efte  wo^en  can  come  in  at  any  time  and  learn  at  their 
own  speed*    Arrangements  have  been  made  wit^  employment'^gencles  to  refer 
women  to  the  supermarkt^t .     The  cost  is  $3.00  per  week;  but""  special 'arrange- 
ments.can  be  made^*lfor  welfare  recipi-ents  if  necessary,  "^^    The^  "educational 
shopping  center'' /concept  of  a  community  colleg^^l lows  people  to  come  and 
buy  th^ir  education^is'=«*eds,  * 
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The  cotEOinlty  college  would  serve  the  comnnmity  by  developing  courses 
which  are  geared  to  solving  community  problems,  meeting  camminity  needs  or 
are  otherwise  centered  in  the  luanediate  lives  of  the  people  in  the  are^. 
£}camples  would  be  a  course  In  Civil.  Service  Exam  Prep  for  firemen,  postmen, 
and  others,  or  a  class  in  College  J^eparation  for  Parents,'of  Students: 
adjustments  to  life  styles  pursuing  a  major  Course' of '  study,  consid^ing 
employment  opportunities,  challenges  to  value  structures  learned  in  cytie 
home,  services  provided  b^y  the  college.  \ 
-  M  '       'J  ^  ' 

Sunday  could  be' used  to  get  people  together  on  a  project  to  help    *  * 
others  and  the  cotnrapnity  in  general.,  ^ 

'An  Educational  Retreat  House^^gFit  be  set  up  where  people  c6uld  go  .  . 
to  lea^n  and  get  A\^y  from  it  all,    Alternatively  r.€?treats  to  special 
areas,  available  on  weekencTs ,^:;could  be  arranged  to  give  intensive. study  , 
in  a  particular  field.  '  TMs  idea  might  be  used  as  a' substitute  for  the  ^  ^ 
classroom  ^foreign  language  program.    A  total^  Immei^^on 'program  could  be 
set  up  where  students  would  go  to  develop  their  language  training  on  week- 
end^v       people  heading-^fqif  Europe  could  brush  up.     Th^  four-year  colleges 
might 'be  brought  in  to  offer  courses  at  the  area  college  corresponding  ^to 
the  Junior  year  at  the  university.     ^^Practit:ioners  scmietlmes  supplement 
the  academic  faculty  with  outside  knowledge,  competence  and  confidence, 
not  as  guests,  but  given  full^status  as  staff. ^    Part-time  arrangements, 
flexibility,  and. evening  ahd  Saturday  courses  should  allow  these  prac- 
titioners to  combine  teaching^  with  other  respoasibill^les.    Also  faculties 
now-at  the  "inetitution  should  be  encoi/ agfed  to  gain- Oiitside  experience, ''^^ 
Advisory  eommittees  for  the  Arte  and  Sciences,  such  as  those  already  u^&ed 
from  industry,  can  be  set  up*     Members  from  the  various  institutions  of 
higher  education,  sharing  their  knowledge  and  ideas,  as  veil  as  students 
and  former  students  might  $it  on  these  committees.    An  Outdoor  Educational 
Cetiter  might  be  set  up,  possibly  as  a  summer  school.     This  could  be  <|k>rve 
on  a  coop  basis,  with  recreational  agencies  providing  recr.eatiQit\  services 
and  college  providlng^  education.     If  the  YMCA  runs  a  camp,  the  college  can  . 
plug  in  education.  '  "  ■     ■  . 

The  vocational  facilities  can  be  used  for  such  classes^aa  Womens' 
Mechanics  In  night  classe5>  when  they  are  normally  rdle.     Family  activities 
or  husband^wlfe  classes  can  be  developed.     Recreation  prOgramS  can  be 
drawn  on  more  extensively  for  credit.    ^Established  activities  can.  1>e  made 
inTo  mini-courses.  \  ^  _ 

F.     Renovation  and  Innovation.  \ 

Possible  directions  for  the  future  are  indicated  in  t'he  following  con- 
cluding section:        *  . 

1)    Change  the  basis  for  measuring  student ''progress.     Witli  clock- 
hours  or  .credit-hours,  and  grades,  the  problem  is  that  time  is 
held  constant  and  achievement  the  variable.   ^The  nature  of  the 
course  should  be  restructured  to  make  achiev^ent  or  learning 
the  Constant,  and  time  the  variable.     The  effect  of  this  Re- 
structuring on  credit  transfer  to  hi^^r  education  should  be 
^        determined  and  an  effort  made  to  change , the  higher  education 

institution  In  the  direction  of/the  commtmity  college, i 


'       ^b>,a^p^ogr^8  adfitme  that  none*       the  skills  It  teaches  have       ^  ' 
been  acquired  previously  by  anyone  who  edters  that  program: 
There  are  also  many  "dead  end'*  courses,  \rt\ere  a  skill  has  beetf 
gained  ,but  cannot  be  transferred  as  such  wh^n  switching  to  a 
different    program  where  the  same  skill  ie  t«qtJired. ^5*  These 
practices  do  noc"iQake  sense  In  terms  of  learning  theory* 

In  addition,^  tl\e  length  of  courses  should  be  allowed  ta  vax^         '  , 
from  a  few  day?  to  several  months^, and  progr^^uns  can  be  con-  / 
centra^fed  Ifftp  shorter  spans  of  time* 

/  .    '  ' 
.2)    "Eliminate 'the  monopoly  of. degree  granting  now^held  by  our  con- 
ventional eollegesl    This  will  not  only  ifelp  In  the  learning 
process  but  will  also  ease  many  of  the  ertresses  at  the  colleges 
caused-by  coincern  with  obtaining  a  degree'  rather  than  pan  edu- 
\  cation.    On^  way  to  achieve^  this  is  to  create  new  regionaX"  exa@ii- 
ning  universities  and  institutions,     l^ese  Institution^  ^ould  be 
degree-granting' and  examining  institutions  alonei,  and  w cold ^  not 
offer  courses^  but  would  administer  examiiLa^tions  and  grant     -  ^ 
degrees/*^^  thus'  freeing  colleges  to,  teach  and  st^^^nts  to  learn. 

3)     "Change  established  ^accrediting  institutions  to  iti^lude  ^rjfipreeen- 
tatives  of  the  public  interest.     FederaL  and .state^^governmente 
should  reduce  their  reliance  on  these  established  organisations'^ 


for  determining  eliglbillJiy  for  federal  support/'^^ 


aet^t 


A)     "Devfelop  a  who^lly  new  approach  rb  phe  concept  of  faculty.  ^We 
can  visualize  the  growth  pf  tutcrtring  as -a  prof esslon, 'with ^ 
qualified  and*  certified  teachers  providing  both  small  group 
a^d  Indiv^idual , instruction,     Ev&n.more  important  n^ght  be  the 
deve^^pmeht  of  informal  colleges  organized  in  much  the  same  ^ 
way  that  mtedical  clinics  ^e  now^^perhaps  best  described  as 
learning  clini|fs/  -Each  might  be  owned  and  operated  by  a  smal}. 
group  of  faculty  members » Ticensed  as  professionals.  Some 
learnlng^clinlcs  ^^i^ht  specialize  only  in  the  humanities. 

5)  teachers  ai'e  sometime^  required  to  function  within  systems  which 
do  not  work  well  or  which  limit  individual  initiative.  Develop 
systems  from  within  by  the  people  Who  use  them»  rather  than  by 
imposing  systems  upon  them. ^      ^  ^ 

6)  Organize  a  Living  Theateir  -  -  dramatizing  social  problems;  ^ 

^    alcoholism^  delinquency;^  etc.   .Use  as  actors 'those  persons  to^' 
whom  the  problem  pertains .  % 

7)  'i  Set  up  an  Institute  for  Life  Time  Learning  with  a  paying  member- 

ship and  I.D.  c^rds.     The  inatitute  might  publish  a  news^per 
and.  promote  causes  through  brochures-.     Members  could  create  thei^^ 
otm  courses  with  tht  assistance  of  the  college.  ^  ^ 

8)  Develop  a^ommunlry  School  Council  which  represents  all  agencies 
willing  to  provide  services  at  a  community  school' location. 

Hoc  Committees  specialize  in  particular  areas  concerning  educa- 
t^ional  offerings,  i,e.»  community /planning  and  development  (city 
managers)^  xiommunity  leadership  (CIVIC  organisations,  etc,)'  Par- 
ents of  elementary  school  children  are  one  enthusiastic  group. and 
are  ready  to  become  involved  with  their  schools  -  *  form  a  council 
'  '         '  ^  '  / 

^  5-11  *       ■    '  ^ 


if' 


for  parents  to  investigate  the  Coimiiun(Lty  School  Concept, 

x^9)    Develop  a  compreh^sive  brochure  noting  community  services 

available  bug  particularly  tHosei^services  of  each  Ax^a  School,^ 
•  bivision  which  can  be  taken  out  into' the  community^  or  list 

advisory  papacitdes  of  each  (division.     In  addition  develop  .Film 
Series^  Poetry  'Ueading9»  Danc^  Programs^  Seminars^  Speech  and 
Rebate  (Political  Awareness  Forums) »  a  Prisoners'  Speakers  Bureau 
as  weLl  as  a  Student  and  Faculty  Speakers  Bureau  which  can  be. 
taken  off  the^centtal  campus. 

10)    ''Give  real  Substance  to  repeated  verbal  support  of  innovative 
and  experimental  programs,,  Considering  them  Integral  parts  of 
the  program  and  ocganlzation  of  the  campus,  rather  than  as--  ' 
marginal;  experiments,    Alsqp  earmark  at  .l^ast  XL  of  an  insti- 
/  .tution's  operating  budget  for  sucb  purposes, 

^  ,  "Give  adequate  professional  recognition  to  tho^e^faculty  member^ 

^  who  are  sincerely  engaged  in  innovation  in  these  programs,  by 

reevaluating^  and  readjusting  workload  and  faculty  evaluation 
procedures*  ^to  accept  these  6ontributi6ns  as  an  integral  part  of 
instructional  responsibility  ^nd  to  consider  them  as  equal  in 
value  to  teaching,  research  and  publ'ication.  "^^ 

\ 

In  sximmary,  ideas  have  been  presented  regarding  knowing  tbe  particular 
personality '6'f  one'^  college;  cbmmunicating  that  knowledge  to  the  community 
initiating  personal  contact  with  potential  stud^^nLij;  helping  the, apathetic 
and  fearful;  dissolving  barriers  to  cdllege  attendance;  creating  educa- 
tional resources  to  satisfy  needs;  and  progressive  innovations  pointing 
to  the  future.     We  hope  they  will  be  useful.  j 

0-  ' 
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CHAPTER  VI 


After  a  year^of  study  of  tho  phoaotnena  of  population  diange^  enrollment 
projection,  and  related  areas  o£  concern,        Is *obvlous  chat  much  still  needs 
CO  be  done*    There. are  a  significant  number  of  intervening,  unforeseen 
\f^arlables  that  could  have  an  sff^ct  on  any  prediction,  ranging  from  changing 
life  styles  Co  changing  world  economic  conditions.    Obviously,  an  accempc 
CO  predlcC  Chese  evencs  or  conditions,  and  cheir  subsequenC  e^fecC  on 
posc  high  schoo^  educaclon  enrollmsnts,  would  ba  fruicless  and  spurious. 


} 


W£  have,  however,  accempted  to  provide  daCa  Co  area  school  decision- 
makers chac  should  ^e  useful  under  "normal"  condiclons*    We  hope  chac 
Patricia  Crofis  was  not  referring  to  efforCs  such  as  ours  when  ffhe  wroCe, 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  In  Che  communicy  of 
educators  thac  many  expensive  reaearch  proj^ccs  result  in 
descrlpclona  that  are  never  translated  inco  Cangible  suggestions 
that  can  be  subjected  Co  trial  and  discussion.^ 


I. 


ED  0^^09    New  StudenCa  &  New  Needs  In  HiRher  Education 
Pacrlc^  K,  Gross  i 
CenCer  for  Research  &  DevelopmanC  in  Higher 
California  University;  Berkeley,  California 
1972 


Education , 
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CHAPTER  VII 

\ 

GLOSSARY  OF  TgRMS  ANP  PHRASES  ^ 


Adult.    Fof  the  purposes  of  thlo  otudy,  an  "aH,uit"  la  over  25  yeara  of  age.. 

Artg  and  Scleocoo..   TliQ  Inotructlcaal  activity  In  a  community  college  that 
provlcea  tranafer  or  ''college  parallel"  credlta,    Uaually  uaed  in  reference 
to  the  division  of  tha  college  that  is  aasociated  with  this  instruction, 

Attrition ,    Leaving  of  achool  by  a  attident  before  completion    of  the 
program  in  vhich  he  ia  eorolle^d. 

Caroer  Education.    The  Instructional  activity  in  an  area  college  that  pre- 
parea  studGnta  for  employioent  upon  completion,    In  thia  atudy  the  .terma 
"Career  Education"  and' "Vocational  Technical  Education"  are  erquivalent. 

Cenaua  Tract,  Area  containing  5-6000  peraons  determined  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  th^  Cenaua. 

Cohort.    A  group  of  indivldualey  haying  aome  common  baae  and  moving 
together  through  particular  aequonces,    An  example  would  be  the  first 
grad^era  of  n  particular  couoTty  ^  they  move  through  second,  third,  fourth, 
etc.  grades.  '  ^    '  ,  , 

Curve^f ittlna*  The  process  of  filling  the  mathematical  equatiqn  for  the 
curve  vhich  most  closely  approxlmntes  the  pattern  made  by  several  points 
on  a  graph.  ,   .  ■  ^ 


Damofit^iphy.    The  atudy^of  birth,  doa^h,  migration,  and  population  growth. 

D3t9rmlyi0tic.    A  system  where  any  change  in  the  model  can  be  calculated 
with  certainty, 

PRES.    Division  of  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Services,  known  otherwise 
as  Vocational  Rehabilitatioa  (Voc-Rehab)  and  Rehabilitation  Education 
Services  Branch  (R£SB).    The  Iowa  Stated  Departm^f:  that  provides  s^srvices 
to  the  handicapped.  * 

Drop-Ouo>i  The  student  who  leaves  school  before  completion  of  the  program 
in  which  he  is  enrolled,  -  see  Attrition 

ERIC.    Educational  Reeearct^ 'Infomtation  Center,    A  clearing  house  service 
under  the  U,S.  Departmant  o^>Educatiion  which  receives  and  publishes,  in 
microfiche  or  pa^er  form»  studies  written  by  individuals  throughout  the 
Uitited  States  and  qualifying  as  educational  research.' 

Egt r apo lat ion ■    The  mathematical  process  af  inferring  or  projecting  vslues 
of  a  variable  out8l4^  lt*s  known  range*  from'pattems  detected  within  the 
range.  ""^'^  ... 

¥■ 
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Fertility  Rate.    Tho  umaber  of  aotlmated  births  per  thousand  wone^  a£ 
child  bearing  ago  In  a  given  yoar.    The  y,S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  pitojects 
population  according  to  four  dlfforcmt  fertility  rates; 

Series  B  -  5,100  blrtho  pkz  1,000  flraman  (1964,  1965) 

Series  C  -  2,775  blrthfi  per  l»000  woinen  (1966>* 

Series  D  -  2»450  births  per  l»000 -women  (1968) 

Serles^  B  -  2,110  births  ^er' l»000  woman.   (Replacement  level),  ^ 

FTEE,  ^Full-Tims  Equivelont  EaraHnont*    Enrollment  detemilned  by  a 
mathematical  formula  applied  to  headoount  figures,  generally  computing  a 
fraction  of  the  part-tilma  student  count  and  adding  It  to  the  full-time 
student  count. 

J, 

-Headcount  EnrollmgAt  *    A  count  of  all  registered  students,  or  in  some  cases, 
all  degree-credit  students,  both  jiart-tlme  and  full-time'. 

HEEP,    Higher  Education  Erirollmsnt  Projection  Model.    A  fairly  coniplex  * 
basically  MarkcTvlan  Model,  not  yet  thotbughly ■  tested,  concerned  primarily 
with  undergraduates.  '  ' 

V 

In-Mlgration.    Number  of  peoplQ  mlgroting  Into  an  azeci* 

Intcr-^area.    Between  areas. 

^        Interpolation,    The  mathematical  process  of  Inferring  or  estimating  values 
of  variable  within  its  knoxm  range  from  pattems  already  present  in  the 
range:  ^  '  -  ,^ 

Intra-area,    Within  an  aires.  ^ 

Llmitinft  factors.    Those  factors  iJlthout  which  the  entire  population  would 
V.  be  enrolled. 

f     ^TA.    Manpower  Development  Training  Act;  a  program  of  instruction  for 
which  students  receive  a  stipend  and  educational  expenses  from  the  Federal 
GovernEsnt  *  '  *    ^  ^ 

Method  of  least  squarea. '  Mafhematlcal,  process  of  determining  which  of  all 
possible  lines  will  beat  approximate  the  pattern  made  by  several  points  on 
a  graph.  ' 

WEB  IT  I    New  jand  Expanded  Business  and  Industrial  Training.    A  special  _ 
state/ federal  funded  program  whi^  trains  persons  for  a  specific  indtlstry  j 
or  business  which  ^  either  new  or  expanding^r 

Net  Migration  Rate*  In-  or  out-migration  figure  remaining  after  substractlng 
one  from  the  othei^. 
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^        '      >         •  2 
Uew  Studocnt/  .  A  term  uo©d  by  Patricia  Cross    to  describe  the  non-tradltlonal 

3tudGat  (lo^academic  obll^ty^  Xo%f  socio-economic  status)  who  previously  ^ 

did  Qot^^ onroll  in  higher  education., 

NOR-CAL.  Northam  Cailfomla  ©tudy  on  atttltlon  and  the' potential  drop-out. 
Out^mlflratlon.    Nund>3r  oi  poopJlo  migrating  out  of  an  area. 

Peak  enrollmant.    Highest  ntimber  of  o^udents  Enrolled  In  any  one  grade 

levol  In  a  particular  school  district  in  a  particular  year. 

-J 

Povert_y  level.    The  current  guldoHno  established  by  the  Federals  Government 
for  persons  to  b^  off Iclally  clasolfled  below  subsistence  income  level. 

Prediction.    Het'^od  of  determining  future  population  and  enrollibsnt' 
figures  which  allows  for  variation  from  pdst  trends. 

Probabilistic.    A  system  where  any  changes  In  the  inodel,  can  be  estimated 
with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy.    The  estimates  will  be  probably,  but 
not  certain.  _^ 

Procrastlnator.    A  person  who  delays  entry  into  higher  education  ur^tll 
age  19-25.  '  / 

Projection.    Method  of  determining  futute  population  and  enrollment 
figures  based  solely  on  past  trends. 

Retention/    Remaining  In  school  of  a  student  until^completion  of  the 
program  in  which  he  is  enrolled/    Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  '*holdlng 
power**  of  the  institution. 

Ratuming  Student.    A  student  retamlng  to  enroll  at  the  same  institution 
of  higher  ^^ucation  in  which  he  was  previously  enrolled. 

SES,     Socio-economic  status.    The  relative  social  and  economic  position 
of  a  person  as  compared  to  otl^r  mambers  of  society. 

SPSS.    Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences/    A  computer  program 
designed  to  perform  those  mathematical  functions  most  useful  to  the 
Social  Scientist. 

Stimulating  factors.    Those  factors  which  attract  students  to  enroll, 
from  aiDong  the  available  population  defined  by  the  limiting  variables. 

Stochastic.    A  system  where  changes  In  the  model  or  sequences  of  events  - 
depends  upon/'oi^  can  be  affected  by » .some  element  of  chance.    The  estimates 
will  be  possible,  some  will  coptaln  elements  of  probability,  but  never  ' 
^certainty. 
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Traneltlon  mafcrlg^    A  oquaro  o2  rouo  oad  columns  containing  numbers 
representing  the  various  posolblo  and/or  probable  directions  of  change 
and  dlmBQslon&  of  chnngo  from  ona  atate  to  another.  ^ 

U^an.    An  ac@a  claealflcd  ao  ''urban"  by  th^s^U.S,  Census  Bureau,  ^ 

VFC.    Vetorons  Farm  Co-operat^vo  Program,    A  special  program.»ln  agriculture 
dealgned  only  for  and  open  only  to  veterans  of  the  U.S*  Military* 

Vocatlonal*TQchnlcal,  (Voc*Tbch,  V-f,),    See  Career  Education, 

WIN,    The  Work  Incentive  program,    A  Federal  program  which,  like  MDTA^ 
provides  educational  expanses  to  persons  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  ChliLdren 
benefits*  -  * 
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Patricia       cS^osa  -  ^ 

Conter  for  Rosearcb  and  Developioent  in  Higher  Education 
California  OnlvarGlty^ -Berkeley »  California 
^1972 


ED  057  779    the  Lesson  from  tha  Three-Year  ^or-Cal  Attrition  Study> 
Many  of  the  Potential  Drop-Outs  Can  Be  Helped  > 
^haae  III»  Final  Report 

Donald       Kester  ^  ^ 

July  W7l 


CHAPTER  VITl 
APPENDIX 


1. 


The  following  scales  are  reproduced  far  direct  use. in  research  or 
as  fr^^Tieworks  for  scales- to  be  developed  by  each  individual  aMa  school 
wishing  to  learn  more  about  £ts  particular  student  body:  ^ 

A*     Population  and  Enrollment  Trends  Questions  for  the  First  Visit, 
developed  by  Don  Pag^e  and  Colleen  Kelley. 
Kirkwood  Connminlty  College  * 
Cedar  Rapids^  Iowa 

1972  ^      "  ^  ' 

B.     Student  Characteristics , Questionnaire ■ 

developed  by  Xhe  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Des  Moines^  ^wa  ^ 

1972 

NOR-CAL  Questionnaire- 
developed  by  Donald  L.  Kester  in 

Xhe  Lesson  from  the  Three-Year  Nor-Cal  AtLrition  Study,  Many  of 
the  Drop-Outs  Can  Be  Helped  Phase  'III,  Final  Report  , 
(ED  057  779)  "  -  . 

July  1971      ^  \ 

D.    College  Characteristics  Analysis.  ■ 

deve*ope^  by  Robert  C.  Pace  in  '  ; 

The  Influence  of  Academic  and  Student  Subcultures  in  College 
and  University  Environments     (ED  003>037). 
Calltomia  University;    Los  Angeles^  California 
"1964 

Attrition  Proneness  Index  ,  " 

developed  by, J .  A.  Pervln  in 

Dissatisfaction  with  Collejge  and  the  College  Dropout: 
A  Transactional  Ajvproach  ■     (ED  021  335)  ^ 
Princeton  University;     Princeton^  New  Jersey. 
August  1967 

Scale  For  College  Sub-Culture* Profiles 
developed  by  J,  A.  Pervln 

Dissatisfac£ion  with  Ccy,le^e  and  the  College  Oro^ouj: 
A  Transactional  Approach.     (ED  021  335) 
Princeton  University;     Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
August  1967 
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Population  and  Enrollment  Trends  QuescLbns  for  the  First  Visit 

^  \  ^     ^  7 

\)     What  program  changes  da  you*  expect  tp  make  in  the  next  10  yeart^;<' 

*  New  programs  ^  ^ 

^  What  programs  mi'ght  you  discontinue  . 
^  Short  term     *N£BIT      J  '  ^  ' 

^  *  A  &  a  *  * 

*  Modification  of  programs  V-  lengthen,  increase  size^  etc. 

*  ,Ant ic ipated  effe<rt  on  erfrollment  "    '  '       *  ' 

2)  What  is  ^^our  philosophy  concerning  recruitment?    What  techniques 
^      and  approaches  do  you'  use?     What  is  your  staff;     What  other 

resources  »db  you  use? 

3)  What  things^  in  general,  about  your  school,  stSff,  coramiinity, 
affect  your  enrollment?       ^  ^ 

Do  you  anticipate  ai^  area*wide  increase  in  industry  or  a  decline? 
What  symptoms  exist?  .Is  there  an  out-migration^  particularly  ofL 
young  people?  .    ^  '  ^ 

5)  Are  there  enrollment  problems  associ^ated  with  multiple^campus 
set"Up?     (If  you  have  more  than  one) 

6)  What  is  your  drop-out  rate?    *Do  you  have  internal  transfers? 

7)  How  does  the  community  view  this  institution,  in  general? 

8)  Have  you  attempted  to  reach  spi^cial  groups?     If  so,  how? 
Groups  include! 

*  ^Housewives  -  * 

*  In-platit  training  '  J  ^ 

*  Veterans 

*  Drop-outs  ^ 

*  Handicapped  ' 

*  Elderly 

*  Del inquents  * 

*  Correctional  Institutions 

*  Low  Income  Person^        ^    ^  \  * 
Minorities 

*  Fearful  student  i 

*  Ou,t-of-state  ^ 

9)  Wh£t  ^special  instructional  strategies  have  you  incorporated  - 
or  explored?       .  *  ' 

*  Variable  entry-exit 

*  Self  pa^d  learning 

*  Special  hVlp,  pr6grains 

Video  tape  Inst  rue  ^(^n  -  microwave 

*  Extension  courses 
^^'fefSnlng  cdfiirse^ 
*^  rfo  fail  bidding 

*  Proficiency  exams 

*  Correspondence  courses 

10)  Do  you  have  any  suggesttpns  about  things  you'd  like  for  us  to 
investigate?  \       .  '  ^  ' 

11)  After  ojur  meeting,  we'd  lik^  a  response  to  this  -  In  jg'fetieral^ 
Hx?w  might  we  h^ive  improved  diir  report  todayj  ^ 
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v. 


^Student  Characteristic  Questionnaire  ,  . 

'  r^cr     njfte  •     T^u*    i  r    ^n.,r    la:*    n^fie,    i*r\i    r  .ime »    jfid  fli  idd  le    i  I  ;    I      {hii   order,     Le*ve  one   ^pji  ce 

hetirfe«n  J^ame    jf^d  Mr^s*  rytma  ^jid  o^ic       a-  e  ii^lwac^  fir^J  name  and  middle  inHiaK     if  /ou  cannot 

oetftll  0  *  /oi>r  f  I  r  *j  '  n  J"'j_ft^'d  <n  i  dd  i<*  <  n  1 1  ■  1 1   <^  ■       spi  t;e  >  u^c  j  uur  first    initial  and     '  dd  le   <t>  i  <  i  ^ 


I]  '.e-  ' 
1    No..  ' 

t  ud* 


u^i  '^'   (i  irt(    J  I ihe  *n 
lid^^  nt     T  r  jr^t^  rr  I 
J   "N^,'  I  gr '  (rig   t      J  r>^  H 
'  *  He  t  ur  r  i  ng   10   I I 


^ "  ■  or  I  r.g  *  h  r  5  i  n^,  t  r  t  u  on  t  h  -  t&r m* 
I  ■    •  I  ■  .^t  M  -  ) 

1       t         U    r  I  '  u  t  I '    -  '^anie   of    ■  ns  1  •  _ 
'  I       -»  *  ane  i  roqr  ar» 
■  lOfi  -  ti^w  ^roCran"™ 


3 


I  1  r  I  -  ►  ( rtr 


il?  or  more  cr^rfi*  hour&) 
Le:-5  thati  J?  c^cd  1 1  hours) 


r  fjom  ttf ha  t   suurrf   tJ  ■  ^    r  "'j  <"e  ce  *  ^e   i     ormj  *  i  i^r    jhnu  *   t  K  i  5    i  r>5  *  i  1  u  t  i  0"  ^     ^trl(   t  he  m05  * 


r  a  ^e  r  I 
employer 

her  '  t  udef^t 
Wc  I  fare  A-jerc^ 

fit!?  lo  J  fl>e     '     Of  f  i 

ft  a4,i  *^  f  Nf-spa^^er ,  or 


1 


-IS 


AdiPts-ion^  Counselor  of 
t^i gh  'ichoo  1  Coutig^lor 
Vo(;a1  ioni !  Rehab  i  1 1 1  a^  i 
"?»g>i  ^c^^^ol  ^*-acher 


apprupr 1 


atp  ^dK* 

10. 


^e^^•    Mark  poe  60** 


C 


V  ^  h  n  t  c  trotipi 


3 


Mark  one  box • 

American  LnJtan. 
i.4UCas  ian  ( Wh  i  te  ) 
Or  i  ^  n  I  a  I 

'in  a^^  >  '  ur  na^ed  >i*n<*  r  i  ^a  ^ 
fjf  her 


~3  Female 


cjnc,  Cuban^  f^uerio  "^itari) 


Age. 


Mark  yuur  r  reie^i*  agt  ca  Legor^ . 


1  7  ; c ^T^"    a^^d  be  / 
M 

MarK  your  mAr  i  t  a  1  status,     l^prk  one  t^oi. 


Marr  led 

0  i  vorced 


56 

66  ye ar 5  and  ovtr 

^■drwed 
'^e  pa  rated 


he  h^qh«  1  *  gr  ade  ^.^o  comple  ted  be  f  ure  -  .-iteririg  thii>  lO',  lilyiior* 


J 


Cjt  jde  '>(;hiOQl  9r  ^.es  c 
^ome  Hi'gh  School  -  Oid  Ho'  .raduale 
Krgh  r^c^irjol  Gradi/ate 
M  I  gh  f  rh^ol  tquivalctry  Cer'ifitjle 
ro^rj    Hig'h   School  Work 
Mark   ihft  hjqhe^^   jf^ade   /our  fatii^r  ci^mp  le  1  ed  <  "*  ^ 
tirade  'ci-jo I  or  Le ss'\ 
Toffte  High  School      Oid  Not  Gradual* 
High  SchJ>ol  Graduate 

H  i       Schiiol  Equ  i  va  le     y  Cer  t  i  t  i  cat  e 
So<n^  Colleen  ^  Oid  ^^o1  Graduate 
College  t>rodyate 
Do  fJot  K^LOtri  * 
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\ 


L4. 


^    High  jc^i  >cl  Lqu*tfiler.r^  C^f  <- *  ,  -  i  cat* 


Under  $3,t:0U  r^of-    r*;^r  f    '  ^ 


  .  ef^e 

_*     K^-   ^ 


10 


F: 


Ip'is  U^a'^  10  (Titles 
1;   ft?        flj  let 


^9,000  to  tu,599 

$16,000  ind  pvep  |>ffr  /etr 

Do  not  Know 

"  f  ^-  ^ 

7U  *o  50  olles 
Wore   J h^r-  ^(X  les 


Mnrlf  y?Ljr  r^Sf  '^^  '^^^'^  ^3  ^rgor  ^  wh  f  ^*  a  '  ^e  nj  i  --'^  srhoo?  * 


y_£j^f;__r£3  f  d^  rrcff  /^a^ 


1% 

20. 
21. 


^fark  your  Plflrts  for  ftinpIoyir«jnt  yjhile  flTMer^di'^g  Jhj*  school* 
'  I    No  ertiployawnt 

 §    £(hploymcri.  of  1^  Hour$  or  les^  Per  If/ee*^ 

 3     rftploym*nt  of  1^  to  30  Hours  F>r  Ueck 

 4     fmploymenl   of  More  Than  ^0  Hours  P<r  W«ek  * 

Mark  ohf  mo  at    1  mpopt  ant  reison  for  t1  lend  1  ng  this  school « 


J 


Do 


Do 


C  tose   lo  Ko(t>e 

The  Coti        RttUlivety  Low  .  ' 

This  Sohool  Hid  ft  Pariiculir  Type  of  Program  in  Itfhich  I  was  Jtifer^sied 
Ope  ri  Ooor  Adf^  1      ions  T  o  1  r  cy  6  f  School 

  Other  . 

you  plan  to  be  emp  loved   t n  1  p^t  v-^ien  ^ou  complete  ^c^ooi?  i 

f  ll    tea  [___    _ Jl    r^o  L  Undecided  at   thia  t  iffe 

yOu  t  xpe  C  r  to  re  c*  i  ve   any   f  i  ni  nc  i   1   i*^^  ►  ^  ^  ance  wh_i_le__gl  t  e  nd  i  ng*  t  h  is  J^B  t  1  ttjt  S  OTI  ? 

I  ll    res  (  .  3 

ftbo tfe  angwer  wat  yttf  please  cVi<K;k  as  tnar^  ^eiources  is  ipc^Iy  to  yowi 


'red} 


ZZZIZZZ 


^^e  t  ef  afi  *  S  Adm  i  n  i  st   1 J  ion 
ivera'^ '  *i  Oebab  ^  I.  i  1  ^on 
^ fhol tr I p  ( Nciri*»<Jo vc '^'^m^ n t  '  Pon^ 
f  0  a^^  (  No(<^Otfer(.tiO  ri  t   ^^ffOt  '>ori*ri ) 

<,<)V(jrnmfl*^   Assistafit  f'rograJTi  (Vj*,K  aS  Econon*<c  Oppor  t  un  *  t  y  Gr  tnl  ,  Work-Study, 

Loaf'antiffd  St  ude  ntloan^  NdMoralOefense  k^ducat^on 
riote  o^    lo***  ScholTar%t?  i  p  T'f  ^^qram 
^oca  t  i  ona 1  Rehab  < 1 1 t ■ <  io  n 

MOrA  "  '  " 

WJ.N.       '  ,  * 

We  1 f are  Age nc /  ^     "  _ 

^■ijoial  Security  or  Other  Retirement  Plans 
"How  fflu^h_oj^  the  cost  of  thr^  year*  edutfl  t  i  on-al  e  iTpopae  do  vo^r  parents 


e 


10 


-JO) 


Are 


_l     Pare  nt  s  *JRal^e  no  cont  r  i  but  i  00 

2  Lcs»  than  7^%  . 

3  "  5t>* 


ci>rffpibute7 


51*  -  75* 
76*  -  10^ 


J  No 


I  nd  f  ce  te  the  trode^  number  of  th«  Jotfi  County,  or  ^he  State  or  fore  Jgn  Cotintry  in  wh  ich  your  ^^^rmineFit 
re  s  t  df  '^ce   }\  loc  a  fle  fer  ttj  t  he  a  1 1  ao'ied  c^dt  1  i  s  t  *     '  '  the  name  o  f  fhe-  fore  i  gn  coont  r  y  is  I 

1  i  a-fCjti  Pu  t    i    ^  ^e  number  pr }  nt   I  he  nur^;  ^f  ^   the  c  oon  I  r y  on  I  he   1 J  ne  be 


Tore  i^r^  Coun  t  r y 
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NOR^CAL  Questionnaire  * 
Dear  Student  or  Former  Studet^t:  y 
WILL  you  take  a  few  minutes  to  help  your  community  college 


9 


Educators  at  ^      are  trying  to  evaluate  tbe 

service3'-t<?  students.     Clearly  the  best  way  to  find  out  how  i^ll  these 
services  are  doing  is  to  ask  the  students  themselves^     Your  evaluation 
will  allow  recognition  for  those  services  that  are  doing  a  good  job 
as  well  as,  those  that  are  not  doing  a.  good  job. 

When  you  have  completed  the  questionna ire ^  please  return  it  by  way 
of  the  enclosed  envelope. 

Of  course  your  individual  answers  will  not  be  revealed.     The  only 
reason  we  -ire  asking  for  yt>ur  name  is  so  we  can  send  relninders  to 
those  'who  don't  reply.  ar>d  so  we  can  relate  the  response^  to  college 
data  at  each  school^.  9 

I' lease  send  the  response  back  today,.     Every  response  is  important  fur 
plahning  to  serve  students  better,  and  we'^e  sure  you  share  our 
inT^rest  in  improving  education. 


I  did  not  re-enrail  in  the  community  collegt  for  the  following  re0son(s) 
(Several  may  apply)  '        '       ,  * 

I  completed  all  the  courses  I  intended  to  take 
I  completed  a  certificate  program 

I  transferred  to  another  college  ''^ 
I  decided  to^  take  a  job 
~ I  got . mar r  ied  ^ 
I  enlisted 'or  was  drafted  into  the  service^  ' 
I  had  financial  problems 
I  had  transportation  problems  .■ 

I  couldn't  get  the  courses  I-  Jarited  at  tha^tr  school 
I  just  wasn't  motivated' by  ^y  courses 
<      Frankly,  1  left  because  my  grades  were  pretty  low 

As  far  as  you  know,*  were  you  eligible  for  financial  aid  iti  1969-70? 

How  would  you  estimate  your  family's  income? 

1  don'*t  know 

Relat  ivejly  low  income  (undor  $4500) 
Moderately  lx)w  income  ($45^-^^  to  $7500) 

Moderate  incor;«.'  (::^7500  to  $10,500)  "    '  \ 

Above  average  income  ($10>500  to  $13,500)  '  ^ 

ReUtively  high  income/(abuv^:  $13,500) 
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What  are  you  dQing  now  that  you  have;  lett  the  schout  you  attended 
last  year?         ^  ,  '  . 

I'm  enrolled  at  another  college  or  university 
I'm  working  full  time 
I'm  looking  for  a  job 

I'm  recently  married  ^ 
I 'ra  in  the  service 

If  you'  are  working  or  Inntftng  ,for  a  job,  were  tUe  courses  you. took 
related  to  your,  emp  1  nymen t?  *  ,  ^ 

The  courses  were  diiectly  related  to  my  occupation 

The  courses  may  be  helpful  in  my  job,  but  they  weren't  directly 

related 

There  is  no  ralapinnship  between  my  courses  and  and  my  employment 
Did  syou  receive  financial  aid^durlng  1969-  70? 

please  indicate  which  of  the  fo^llnwing  were  the  most  valuable  and  legist 
valuable  areas  of  yt^r  experience  at  the  conmvunity  college  in  l969-7tJ.* 
%i 

Helping        to  prepare  for  a  Job 

HeLpYng  me  to  prepare  for  another  isthool  (transfer) 
Helping  me  decide  what  jpb  to  train  fur 
Helping  me  get  myself  together  personally 
/         Helping  me  make  up  some  academic  skills 

Helping  me   find  a  job  through  placement  service 

What  is  Vour  race'/ 
Sex 

What  is  your  marital  status? 

If  employed,  will  you  keep  your  job  while  in  College?     Yes,  no,  not  employed 

Is  your  job  related  to  your  college  major?    Yes,  no,  not  employed 

Will  you  need  financial  aid  to  remain  in  college?     Yes,  no 

In  the  home  where  you  grew  up,  which  of  the  following  best  describes 

the  job  of  the  head  of  thje  family?    Unemployed,  unskilled  (no  formal 

training) ,   semi-skil led  ( some  formal  tra inlng  preferred) ,  sk illed 

(some  formal  training  required) »  managerial  (considerable  training  - 

required) ,  professional 
Does  your  mother  have  a  job  outside  the  home?     Yes,   full  t^ine;  yes,  part- 

^»  t  irae ;  no- 
How  far  away  from  col  lege  do  you  live?     l-5iniles,  6-10  miles,   11-15  miles,' 

16-20  miles ,  over  20  miles 
How  do^  y*ou  get  to  the  campus?    Own,  car,  car  pool,  public  trans,  school 

bus ,  other 

How  long  does  It  take  you  to  get  to  campus?     10  min,  or  l^s,   10-30  mln,, 

30-45  mi'n.  ,  45-90  min.  /  over  90  min. 
What  is  your  reason  for  coming  to  ^.college?   (Mark  one  choice  only) 

I*haven't  really  decided  yet 
-       .  Just  to  take  ^Interesting  courses 

* Tq  complete  one  of  the  technical/vocational^^ourses 

■  )  ■  . 
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Toflget  a  junior  college  degree  only 
*         To  get  a  junior' cot  lege  degree  and  complete  a  v<ocationaL/ 
technica L  program 
To  prepare  for  transfer  to  another  iws t i tut ioiv  with  or  without 

an  A. A,  degree  -  *    ^  .        -  ^  ' 

Sorajltimes  people  are  unable  to  complete,  college ,  even  though  they  plan 
to,   ^If  you  arje  unable  to  finish  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  likeliest 
obs tac le?     Academic ,   f inane i^ I ,  marriage ,  motivation,  other 

We  sometimes  turn  to  oth^rifsJo^r  advice  wHen  w^  are  making  plans.     If  you 
were  making  an  important  decision  now,  how  likely  is  it  that  you  would 
turn  to  each  of  the  following:     No  one,  father,  mother,  teacher , counselor; 
bif other/ sister  ^  friends  ,  other;    Not  very  likely  ,  maybe  ,   like  ly  ,  very  likely 

Which  of  the  following,  fxeoplc  would  yqii  rely  on  most  for  advice  about 
school  or  job  plans?    No  pney,  father^' mother,   teacher,  counselor, 
brother/sister ,  friends ,  othen;         /     '  ' 

How  important  is  it  to-.the  following  people  that  you  go  to  college? 
Father,  mother,  other;    Not  very'  impt,  somewhat  impti,  quite  impt., 
extremely  impt, 

Hojw  important  is  college  to /j^ou  personally^     Nut  very  impt,,  somewhat 
impt , ,  Quite  impt . ,  extremity  irapt ,  ^ 

What  Is  your  major?  '        .  , 
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College  Charac ter i SL ic s  Analysis 

DlRECTKiNS       ^  . 

There  are  210  statem^ents  about  college  life  in  this  booklt;t.     fiome  of 
them  refer  to  the  college  or  universi  ty  as  avhoLe.     €ome  reter  to 

^ur  majctr  field-     And  some  refer  to  your  student  colleagues.  They 
are  arranged  in  thtee  parts. 

PART  X*     The  College  or  University  as  a  whole 

Sta^tements  1-60,  refer  to  the  college  or  university  as  a  whoLe-*that 
isj  to  the  institution  in  general,     Tne  statements  are  about  rules  and 
regulation,  procedures  nnd  policies^   facilities  and  services,  and 
Special  or  general  features  of  phe  institution.     The  statements  may 
or  .may  not  be  characiter i s t ic  of  your  college,  because  colleges  differ 
from  one  another  in  mrmy  ways.     You  are  to  decide  which  statements  are 
generally  true  or  characteristic  of  your  college. and  which  are  not, 

PART  IK     Your  Major  Academic  Fkild 

Statements  61'12()  reier  to  your  major  academic  field,     Thifi  means  the 
academic  part  of  the  college  or  university  with  which  you  identify-- 

,  fiuch  as  Engineering^ ,  Business^  Education,  Home  tretyn'flmics  ^  Literature, 
Science,  Social  Sciences,  i,anguages,  Music,  Ktc,     On  the  answer  sheet 
thercr.  is  a  space  fpr  you  to  write  the  name  ot  your  major  field  or 
school.    The  statements  in  this  section  are  cibout  professors,  classes, 
teaching,  etc.    -You  are  to, decide  which  statements?  are  generally  true 
or  characteristic  or  the  way  things  are        your  major  field*  and  which 

'  are  not.     'Ehis  may  or  may  not  be  the  way  thin^is  are  if^  other  parts 
of  the  college  or  university,  ' 

PART  ni.     Your  Student  Colleagues 

Statenients  121-210  refer  to  ^tu;dent  characteristics*  extracurricular 
activities,  and  informal  student   life.     Your  answers  should  tell  us 
wliat  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  students  you  know  best,  identify 
with,  or  associate  with  most  commonly,  and  of  the  extracurricular  and 
informal  activities  you  know  about  because  you  or  your  student  friends 
are  or  have  been  involved  in  them.     Your  answers  should  refer  to  your 
student  colleagues;     they  may  or  may  not  be  true  io'r  students  in 
general  or  for  other  i^roups  of  students. 

On  the  special  answer  sheet,  as  you  read  each  statement  in  the  book^^, 
blacken  space 

T-'wheri  you  thidjj^  the  statement  ifi  generally  TRUE  or  character* 
istirc,   is  something  which  exists^or  occurs  or  might  occur, 
is' the  way  people  tend  to  feel  or  act; 

F'^-when  you  think  the  statement  is  generally  FALSE  or  ^ot  charac- 
teristic, ifi  .Ttimetliing  ^hich  does  not  exist  nr  occur  <^r  is  itnt 
likely  to  orcur,  or  is  not  the  way  people  typically  t'eel  or  act^ 
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YOU  MUST  ANSWtR  EVl'iRY  ITEM 

Work  rapidLyj  K^in^^  through  the  entirti  Ilsl  of  statements.  Please 
do  not  make  any  marks  ia  this  booklet,. 

When  you  h^ve  fialshed  answering  the  statements,  turn  the  ANSWER 
SHEET  over  and  reply  to  the  short  questionnaire  on  the  reverse  side.. 

i<  ±  -k 

-    -  PART  I.     CULLEGE,  OR  UNIVERSITY  AS  A  WHC^E 

T-'-generally  TRUE  oi  characteristic  ufV^*'**r-  college 
F'-generally  FAi.SK  or  not  characteristic        yuur  college 

U     Students  are, allowed  to  help  themsel  vl-*^        books  in  the  library 
stacks. 

2.     There  is  a  theact^r  on  or  near  tlie  campoji  specializing  in'foreign 
film.  '  . 

*  '  3.     The  school  has*  an  excellent  reputation  tor  academic  freedom. 

4.  Saturday  classes  are  soniet  imes  y  d  ismi  sstid  for  a  big  student  ceiebrat  on. 
5-     The  campus  architecture  and  landscaping  provide  many  quiet  and 

attractive  places  tor  study  o"r  conversation. 
6:    The  values  most  stressed  here  are  bpen-inindedness  and  objectivity, 

7.  Science  labs,  music  rooms,  art  ^studios.  l-Lc.,  are  often  openT 
evenings  and  week  ends. 

8,  Thehre  are  pain:tings  or  st^^tus  of  nudeji  ini  the  campus, 
^      9.'  No  one  needs  to  be  afraid, of  expressing  extreme  or  unpopular 

viewpoints  iij^  th  is  school ,  '  - 

10.  There  are  regular  faculty-student  committees  for  considering  edu- 
cational policies. 

11.  *The  library  is  one  of  the  best  f<icillties  ^n  campus. 
L2.     This  Is  mainly  a  meat  and  potatoes  community,  with  little  intcre.st 

in^gourmets  or  .^nvthinj^  upusuaL- 
"^13.     Students  are  free  to  cut  £  lasses,  at  their  own  discretion. 
14.     There  are  many  tacilititiS  and.  opportuaities  for  individual  creative 
'    ^  ^     activity. .  ^  .         ■  ■  ; 

15^    The  school  Is  outstanding  for  the  emphasis  and  support  it  gives 

to  pure  scholarship  and  basic  research. 
Ltr.     Fire  drills  are  held  In  student  dormitories  and  residences. 
17.     Most  students  eat  in  large  cafeterias. 

18..  The  college  regards  training  people  for  service  to  the  community 
as  one  of  its  major  responsibilities. 
*19,  '  Students  are  frequently  reminded  to  take  preventive  measures 

against  illness.  ..  .  ' 

20.  The  Chapel  Is  the  traditional  center  of  the  campus. 

21.  The  school  he  1 ps  everyone  get  acquainted. 

22.  All  und^ rgraxJuates  must  live  in  university  approved  housin><. 

23.  Counseling  and  guidance  services  are  friendly  ^nd  effective. 

24.  Proper  sbcial  forms  and  manners  are  important  here. 

25.  The  student  government  has  a  responsible  role  in  regulating 
stude*nt  behavior.  ^/ 

26.  Rooms         available  fon  student  clubs  and  other  organizations. 
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27,  Students  here   i  -fi     that  they  are  not  only  expected  to  develop    ^  ^ 
ideals  but  also  t^   ex^iress  theni  in  action. 

28,  Students  are 'not  allowed  tu  attend  clai^ses  in  Bermuda  shorts, 
bare   feet ,  etc .  *  * 

29,  Dorniitories  art  nicely  arr^in^^ciA  for  bmall   in£/innal  ga  the  r  in^,,^ ,  ' 
3u,     Students  who  art  not  properly  groomed  are   likely  to  have  this 

called  to  their  attention. 
3L,     Student^.'  mid-term  and  final  grades  are  reported  to  parents, 

32.  Some  a£  tVi,e  new  buildings  un  the  campus  exempl  i  f  y  the  best  in 
modern  architecture. 

33,  Graduation  is  a  pretty  matter^of-Jcact ,  uneniot  iunal  £vent, 
3U  ^     Students  must  Have  a  written  e^^se  for  absence  from  class^ 

35,  Campus  archltectuie  and  landscaping  stress  symmetry  and  order, 

36,  There  is  ^  lot        iiitt*rest  in  the  philosophy  and  methods  ot  science, 

37,  Students  who  d(^n't  make  passing  grades  are*  quickly  dropped  from 
y      school  - 

38,  Science   Lecture  r^joms  are  well  equipped  li>r  demons  t  rat  i(5rf3 , 

.34,     The  histofy  and  traditions  of  the  colltj^^c  are  strongly  emphasized, 
,     Student  crgiini  zaL  i  cmik  a  re  c  Lose  ly  suiutrv  i  sed  to  ^uard  aga  in^ t 
^  mistake^' 

l,abor^or>   facilities   in  the  natural  scien<.es  are  excellent,  ' 
1*2  •     Students  quickly   Itjatn  what   is  done  and  not -dune  on  this  campus,^ 

43,  Students  are  eK^^ccted   to  work  out  the  dctKiils  of  their  own  prograr 
in  the  ir  nu-n  w,iy  , 

44,  Movies,    M  Im   , trips,  *^vlidef^,  etc,,  ai\j  \.  ^iiunonLy  used  in  science 
c  lasses , 

45,  Studen-cs  h^re  nrc  eiuouraged^tD  be  indcf^.ende^t  and   individualistic , 
^6-     Resident  students  must  get  written  penrtlssion  to  b*^  away  from 

the  campus  ov/er  night, 
47,     There  are  no  mirrors  in  any  of  the  public,  roQm*i  or  ,t»alls- 
.48.     This  school  i*^  regarded  as  a  good  place  to  meet  future  business, 

or  mar/lage  partners,        ,  .\  - 

49,  The  sffiident  leaders  are  entitled  to  certain  special  pr i vi^tj&^es . 

50,  Newer|bui  1  dings  on  the  campus  are  in  tlie  same  ,'H:yle  as  '  the 
older  P*ti  Id  ing,s , 

51,  There  is  a  lot  ^f  app Le-pol ish ing  around  here. 

52,  Student  organ izaL ii>ns  are  required  to  have  ^  faculty  adviser, 
■53,     Athletic   facilities  are  modern  and  well  equippv.*d, 

54-     The  important  people  at  tlii,^  school  expect  others  to  show 
proper  respect  for  them, 

55,  Student  organizations  must  get  administrative  approval  to  take 
a  stand  oj\  cotitroversia  I  issues- 

56,  Th^re  is  a  we  1 1 gan ized  and  effective  job  placement  office  for 
the  gradua t ing  students ; 

57,  There  is  a  lot  of  fanfare  and  pageantry  in  many  of  the  college  events, 

58,  Students  are  encouraged  to  criticize  administrative  policies  anc^ 
teaching  practices^,  .  ^ 

59,  There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities, 

60,  Anyone  who  knows  the  right  people  in  tlie  ^faculty  o?  administration 
can  get  a  better  break  here-  m  ^ 
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PART  II.     YOUR  MAJOR  ACADEMIC  FlKl.D 

T--generally  TRUl  or  characteristic  of  your  major  field 
F--gen<iral  l'^  FALSE  or  not  characteristic  ot  your  maj^r  fieVci 


Many  of  the  professors  are 'actively  engaged  in  writing. 

62.  Students  may  be  excused  from  regular  course  or  departmental  require-- 
ments  to  follow  an  approved  program  of  independent  study. 

63.  Hany  lectures  are  delivered  in  a  monotone  with  little  Inflection 
or  emphasis,  ^  n 

6A.     Most  of  the  professors  are  dedlcac^d  scholars  in  their  fields. 
65.     There  are  ^*ood  opportunities  for  stih^ents  to  study  and  criticize 
V  Important  works  in  art,  musiCt  and  drama. 

^{^  66.     flost  courses  i;equire  Intensive  study  and  .  preparat  ion  out  of  cla*;s. 

67.  .Faculty  members  put  a  lot  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  Into  their  teaching 

68.  There  is  a  lot  of  etnpha.*;is  on  preparinf^  for  graduate  work. 

69.  In  papers  and  repnrtf;,  vivici  and  novel  ev.pressions  are  usually 
cr  i t  i;:  iced  . 

70.  The  professors  rea  1 1  y  pitsh  th«  studen  r  s  '  cnp_<ic  it  i es  to  the  1  imlt . 

71.  Xv\  many  courses  the  biodd  social  and  tusturical  setting  of  the  ' 
material  is  discussed. 

72.  Clas.f^  disc^ssi^ons  are  typically  vigorous  and  intense. 

73.  Most  of  the  professors  are  very  thoro»ii^h  teachers  and  really  probe 
^  Into  the  fundametit*!  I  s  of  their  subjects;  ^ 

7A .     Most  couri;es  art  a  real  intellectual  (.h.u'fnK*^ 

75.  On  nice  days -.(pany  classes  meet  outdoors    m  the  lawn 

76.  Stu^tents  often  run  errands  or  do  otht;r  personal  services/ for 
the  faculty, 

77.  Many  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  indents  tor  wel  l/informed 
citizenship. 

78.  In  some  classes  term^papers  or  oral  reports  are  assij^ed  tc^ 
committees  or  small  groups. 

t        79.     Students;  often  see  and  talk  with  the  protessor^  outside  of  clasi^. 
80.     The  goals  and  purposes  of  most  courses  are  clearly  explained. 
81*     Professors  will  oft^n  increase  a  student';;  >;rade  it  they  think 

he*  has  worked  especial  LLy  hard  and  cun-u  itMit  Loii^  ly  . 
■^2.     Many  faculty  momberst  are  active   in  coum,uniLV  wi.jrk*-cliurehe:>  ^ 

chirl  t  ies ,  schr^o  L  s  ,  ;tfer  vice  c  Lybs  j  e tc  . 
83.     There  are  courses  which  involve  field  Lrip.^  to  slum  areas,  welfare 

agencies^  or  similar  contacts  wSth  under [ir ivi leged  people. 
8A.     It  Is  easy  to  take  clear  notes  in  most  course;;. 

85.  Faculty  members  often  call  sti^dents  by  their  first  names. 

86.  Educat Ion  tor  leadership  Is  strongly  emphasized . 

87 .  In  some  c lasses  students  and  in s true  tor s ■ consider  co- ope  rat  ive ly 
the  choice  of  readings  and  discussion  topics. 

88.  The  professors  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  you. 

89.  A  strong  sense  of  responsibility  about  one's  role  in  the  cOntempo- 
rarjr^social  3nd  political  life  is  stressed  in  mjny  courses. 

90.  §Lu5«nts  who^re  having  difficulty  In  a  course  are  encouraged  to. 
talk  with  the  professor  about  it. 
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91*     Quite  a  few  faculty  members  have  had  varied  and  unuscial  careers^ 
92*     Research  methods  arc  emphasized  in  many  courses. 

93.  Classes  meet  ouly  at  their  regularly  scheduled  time  and  place* 

94.  Faculty  rpembersiare  typically  scientific  and  objective  In  their 
,   approach  to  problems. 

95.  To  complete  requirements^  most  students  have  to  start  work  in  their 
major  field  as  Freshmen., 

96*     In  many  classes  students  have  an  assigned  seat.  ^ 
97*     Faculty  roen\bers  encourat;e  students  to  work  on  research  projects. 
98*     Accelerated  or  lionors  programs  are  availabie  for  qualified  students. 
99*     The  professor*;  regulmlv  check  up  on  Lhf  students  to  make  sure  that 
assignments  are  being  carrl^  out  properly  and  on  time* 

100.  Many  of  the  professt^rs  are  actively  engaged  In  research,  ^  ' 

101.  In  many  courses  students  carry  out  experiments  and  interpret  the  data. 

102.  Frequent  tests  are  given  in  most  courses. 

103*     The  faculty  encourage  students  to  think  about  exciting  and  unusual 
careers , 

104*     Many  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  experts  in  the  dlsclpllnej  and 
future  researchers .  ^  * 

105.    Professors 'usual ly  take  attendance  In  class. 

106*     Faculty  members  always  wear  ccjats  and  ties  on  the  campus* 

197,     The  vocational  vnLue  ol  many  >?our^s  Is  en<[>has  ized . 

108.     S tuden ts-almos t  nlwavs  wait  to  be  called  on  before  speaking  in 

class*  ^ 
40*^*     Many   faculty  members  are   involved  In  s<?rvices  or  consulting 

activities  for  outside  groups,  businesses,  adu|t  e^ucatlon^  etc. 

1 10.  Everyone  knows  the  "soap"  courses  to  ^tnke  and  the  tough  ones  to  avoid, 

111.  In  man}^  courses  g^rade  lists  are  [Jubllcly  posted. 

112*     In  talking  with  students,   faculty  members  seldom  or  never  refer 
to  their  colleagues  by  their  first  names.* 

113*     There  are  many  really  practical  courses  available  to  students,  Such 
as  typing,  report  writlngt  etc, 

116*     It  is  fairlv  easy  to  pass  most  course  without  working  very  hard. 

115*     Some  of  the  professors  react  to  questions  in  class  as  If  the  stu- 
dents were  criticizing  them  personally,       .    ^  * 

116,     Many  courses  stress  the  concrete  and  tangible  rather  than  the  specu- 
lative or  abstract. 

117*     Personal  1  ty  J  fJrO  1 1 J  and  bluff  get  students  through  many*  courses  ■ 

U8*     Students  adress'  faculty  members  as  "professor*'  or  "doctor,** 

119-     The  academic  atmosphere  is  practical;   emphasizing  efficiency  and 
use  fu Iness . 

120.     Learning  what  Is  in  the  textbook  Is  enough  to  pass  most  courses.* 

i(  ie  ^ 
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PART  III.     VOUR  STUDENT  COLLEAGUES 
'!  ^ 
T"-generally  TRUE  or  characteiiistlc  of  your  student  colleagues 
F--generally  FALSE  or  mot  cnayacter is t ic  of  your  student  colleagues  * 

121.  Student  rooms  are  more  likely  to  l?e  decorated  with  paintings, 

^  carvings,  mobiles,   fabrics,  etc,,   than  with  pennants  and  pin-ups, 

122.  Many  students  bfelong  to  departmental  clubs:     French  club,  philosophy  . 
club,  Math  club,  etc. 

123.  Long,  serious,   iti tel lectual  discussions^  are  conunon  among  the  students. 

124.  Students  put  a  lot  of  energy  into  everyLhinj^  they  do--in  class  and  out. 

125.  Stories  in  the  college  literary  mag^in^  are  often  wfdely  discussed* 

126.  There  are  so  many  thiifj^S  to  do  here  that  students  are  busy  all 
the  time.  ^ 

127.  To  most  students  art  is  something  to  be  studied,  rather  than  felt. 
.    128.    Most  students  have  very  little  Interest ^In  round  tables,  panel ^ 

ineetlngs,  or  other  formal  discussions.  .       ;  - 

*  129.     Books  dealing  with  psychological  problems  or  persoTial  values 

are  widely  read  and  discussed^ 

130.  Students  set  high  standards  of  achievement  for  themselves. 

131.  Many  students  are  attracted  to  concerts  and  art  exhibits. 

,132.    There  is  considerable  student  interest  In  the  analysis  of  value 
systems,  and  the  relativity  of  societies  and  ethics. 

133.  Students  seem  to  thrive  on  di  f  f  icul  ty-- tlu^  tougher  things  get, 
the  harder  they  work. 

134.  Articles  in  the  student  newspaper  often  ^t^mu^late  discussion  of 
philosophical  or  ethical  matters. 

13!>.     There  is  a  lot  of  student  interest  in  poetry,  music,  painting, 

sculpture,  architecture,  etc.         ^  y  ^ 

136.  Students  commonly  share  their  problemii.  , 

137.  Student  organi^^at  iuns  arft  very  open  and  friendly. 

138.  Students  often  have  Jmall  parties  to  celebrate  pleasant  events. 
L39.     Many  st^udents  are  interested  in  jobs  which  involve  working  with 

people--educat  ion ,  publ  ic  hea  1  th  ,  soc  ia^^^  we  I  fare ,  etc  . 

140.  Activitlea^TrT^Htudent  organizations  are  Carefully  and  clearly 
planned.  ^  ]  *  ,  - 

141.  Students  rarely  get  drunk  and  disorderly. 

142.  Many  students  are  Interested  in  and  give  support  to  such  causes  as 
Red  Cross,  Campui*  Ctiest ,  CARE,  or  blood*^  banks . 

143.  Students  have  helped  with  a  model  UN  session  or  political  convention 
within  the  last  year  or  two. 

144.  Students  frequently  atterm  chapel  or  religious  services  on  or  near 
the  'Campus . 

*  145.     Students  have  a  lot  of  group  spirit, 

146.  Students  have  many  i)p_portunlties  to  develop  sk-i'll  *in  organizing 
and  directing  the  work  of  others. 

147.  Students  enjoy  getting  together  for  bowling,  square  dancing,  v 
card  gamfis,  etc.  ) 

148.  The  person  who  is  always  trying  to  "help  out"  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  a  nuisance.  ^ 

149.  Many  upperclas.qmen  play  an  ao^^e  role  In  helping  new  students; 
adjust  to  campuH  life.  ■      -  ^ 

150.  Students  often  lit;  I     each  oCher  study  and  rtsview  fur  te.sts. 

< 
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L5K     Students  don ^ t  care  much  about  the  appearance  of  their  rooms. 

152.  Receptions,  teas,  or  formal  dances  are  seldom  attended, 

153.  Several  stu'-^CLiCa  ^onstruct  their  own  telescopes,  hi-fi  sets,  or 
collec t  rocks.plantStetc, 

154.  Everyone  has  "frret|£y  much  the  same  attitudes,  opLnlonSj  and^beilefs. 

155.  Bridge  tourriaments  and  chess  clubs  are  popular, 

156.  ^^^n  students  get  together  they  often  talk  about  science. 

1^7.    Thef^jptudents  represent  a  great  variety  in  nationality,  religion,  and" 

pocial  a^^tatus.       ^        .  .  , 

158.     Election  tp  a  science  honorary  society  is  a  real  mark  of  distinction. 
15^.    Many  students'  read  science  fiction  books  and  magazines.   ■  \ 

160.  The  future  goals  for  most  students  emphasize  job  securi^,  family 
,   /     .  iiappiness ,  and  $<>od  citizenship. 

161.  feature  articles  about  science  In  the  student  newspaper  attract 

considerable  interest,  ^  * 

162,  Most  students  dress  and  act  pretty  much  alikti.  ^ 

163.  Many  students  are  planning  careers  in  .science, 

164,  Many  p.irties  and  meetings  get  pretty  confused. 

165,  A  lot  f>f  students  like  chess,  puzzles,  double-crost  ics ,  and        ^  ^ 
other  abstract  games, 

J  Ibb.     New  jokes  and  gags  get  around  in  a  hurry. 

167.  Student  electu^n':  ^'.enerate  a  lot  of  intense  campaigning  and  strong* 
feeliori^ 

168.  There   l^  a  lot  of  inforrpal  dating  during  die  week--at  the  libr,?r'.  . 
snack  bar,  movies,  etc, 

169.  Students  are  more  interested  in  specialization  than  in  general 
1  iberal  education , 

170.  It's  important  socially  to  be  in  the  right  club  or  group, 

171.  Students  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  their  boy  or  girl  friends. 

172.  Moat  students  are  Interested  in  careers  in  business,  engineeriiu- , 
management,  and  other  practical  affairs, s/ 

173.  For  a  period  of  time  upperc^lassmen  give  order  to  freshmen, 

174.  Nearly  everyone  here  has  a  date  for  the  weeV  ends. 

175.  Personal  rivalrir'^  are  fairly  common.  "  , 

176.  Evfiry  year  students  helji  with  tarnivjLs,  iia:adi*s,  and  otluu 
festive  events  on  tUe  campus. 

177.  Students  are  invMved  in  lots  ni  dances,  parties;,  and  social 
activities, 

178.  Students  think  about  dressing  appropriately  and  interestingly  for 
different  occasions--c lasses ,  soc ial  events ,  sports ,  and 

other  affairs. 

179.  Students  take  an  extensive  part  in  intramural  sports  and  informal      .  , 
athletic  activities. 

180.  There  is  very  little  studying  here  over  the  week  ends. 

18K     Students  are  conscientious  about  taking  good  care  of  school  property. 

182.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  group  decision  here  without  a  lot  of 
argument . 

183.  Dormitory  raids,  water  fights,, and  other  student  pranks  would  be 
unthinkable . 
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ISA,     Students  are  sometimes  noisy  and  inattentive  at  concerts  or  lectures, 
185.     Students  use  par L iamfentary  procedures  in  many  of  their  group 

meetings,  ^ 
186*    A  lot  of  students  will  do  somethihg  even  when  they  know  they  will' 

be  criticized  for  it, 
187i    M6st  students  seem  to  be  especially  ccTnsiderate  of  others. 
188,     A  crowd  of  boys  and^gtrls  can  always  be  'found  at  several  p'opular 

spots, 

189*    People  are  always  trying  to  win  an  argument, 

190,  Many  students  seem  to  expect  othfer  people  to  adapt  to  them  rather 
than  trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  others. 

191,  Students  often  start  projects  without,,  trying  to  decide  in,  advance 
how  they  will  develop  or  where  they  may  end, 

192,  Students  occasionally  plot  some  sort  of  escapade  or  reb^allionr* 

193,  Most  students .  show  a  good  deal  of  caution  and  self-control  in  #i 
their  behavior, 

19A.     Every  year  a  number  of  studen}:3  sign  petitions  to  change  rules, 
protect  decisions^  etC: 
,195,     Students  frequently  do  things  on  the  spur  of ' the  moment, 
196,     Bermuda  shorts^  pin-up  pictures^  etc^    are  cornnion  on  this  camfius, 
1^7  i.    Tbere  are  many  opportunities  for  students  tu  get  together  in  ejtra^ 
\      cuT^ricular  activities,  * 

198,  Everyone  has  ^  lot  of  fun  at  this  school,  ^ 

199,  A  student  who  spends  most  of  his  time  in  a  science  Laboratory  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  little  odd, 

200,  Students  frequently  go  away  for  football  games,  skiing  week  endst  etc. 

201,  Most  students,  here  really  enjoy  dancing,  ^ 

202,  Students  who  work  hard  for  high  grades  are  likely  to  be  regarded* 
as  odd  * 

203,  The  big  college  events  draw  a  lot  of  student  enthusiasm  and  support, 
20A,     It's  easy  to  get  a  group  together  for  card  games,  singing,  goin^ 

^  to  the  movies,  ^,tc ,  ^  ^ 

205,  Moat  students  aiffe  more  conceiyied  with  the  present  than  the"  Cuture, 

206,  Student  parties  are  colorful  and  lively. 

207,  Student  gathering  places  are  typically  active  and  noisy, 

208,  Students  ^re  very  serious  and  purposeful  about  their  Work, 

209,  A  student  who  insisl^s  On  analyziiig  and  classifying  art  and  music 
is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  little  odd, 

210,  Students  spend  a  Iqt  of  time  together  at  the  snack  bars taverns , 
.   and  In  one  arnpther '  s  ♦  rooms  ,  * 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES : 

'  For  each  type  of  activity  Listed  bdlow,  che^k  (x)   the  amount  of 
your  participation  in  it*  ^ 


s:  Q>  V  Q> 

u  -a  e  c 

3  O  O  O 

X  X  <yy  :^ 


Varsity  sports 
_Other  sports  * 

Pub L  icat ions :  Ct»l  Lege  jiaper  ,  etc  . 
^Music:     chorus^  band,  etc. 

Dramatic ,  debating 

Student  government 

Religious  or  service  groups 

Academic  c lubs ,  honorar ies 
_Soc lal  groups :     fraternities ,  etc 

Hobby  groups 

Other  (please  specify)  > 


SATISFACTIONS:^ 

Check  (x)  your^answer  to  each  of  the  questions  below: 

How  welL  do  you  Like  your  college? 

 Enthusiastic  about  it  ' 

_Like  it  ^ 

 Indifferent  to  it  .  ' 

 Don't  Like  it  .  ^ 

How  much- of  the  time  do  you  f ee L  satisfied  with  your  coLLege? 
 Most  of  the  time 

 A  good  deal  of-  t?he  time,      ^  ^ 

 About  half  the  time 

 Occasiontflly  or  seldom 

To  *  what  extent  have  you  found  groups  in  the  college  which  w,ere. really 

congenial  and  with  wliich  you  felt  happy? 
 Very  much  ■  ' 

■  Quite  a  bit  :  '  \  .  ■■ 

 Somewhat  , 

 l^ot  Very  much      '  * 

What  grades  have  you  ihade  in  college? 
 Mostly  A 

^About  half  A  and  B  '  , 

 Mostly  B 

^   About  half  B  and  C 

_Mostly  C  ' 
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EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES: 


Fur  each  objecciv 
^ee  1  you  havt- 


^  described  below,  check  Xx) 
mafle  rnwarcf  it.--  jhtainment- 


the  dcj.;r€e  of  prpgre 


> 


3 


Acqui n^,  a  broati  cul  tura  L  a^id   1  i ct*  ra  ry  ctlucat  ii^^ 
VocaL  J  .^nia  i  I  ra  i  n  inj',^  -     i  1  1  .-i,  atiii  tcL^n  icjuc^sAl  i  re^  t  I 

ap:>LiLa^tc  to  :i  job  ' 
BackKrouiyi  nnd  spec  ia  lizad  ioTf  lor  i^urcher  educacion 

in  some  profesirion.i  L ,  sc  ienCi  f  ic  or  schojfarly  field 
Understand  in;;  d  1 1  f e  rent  ph  i  losophies  ,  culture's  /  antj^  ^ 


ways  oL 


Social  deve lopmen t- -  >^inin'i^  experience  and  ski!  1  in 

relacingit^  otiicr  people 
Per  sona  1  j-de  v€?  lopmeu  t.--understandlnf;  une's  abilities. 
^    and   I  imi  t*iL  ions     hi  teres  t  s*,-  and  ^  tandards  u  i   hi'\r*  \  i  tM 
_Knowin^  hov   \o  jhj  r  t  ic  ipatu  t  r  tec  L  j     1  y  ns  n  citi/^.^'" 

In  one's  C  t»uiinun  i  ty  and   lu     i  tlci'  reas 
Developing    tn  .itjiliL'y  to  think  critically  and  a:i  , 

unde  r  stand  lrt>^  oi    the  or  j  ^  i  n  ,   nd  tu  re,   arftl   L  t  m  i  1".^'^  i  onr 

ok  knowledge  .  ■  ' 

De  ve  [  op  in^;  ati  -  ah  i  1 1       to-^r  i  tc  ,   !i*f'*,"ak  ,  and  n jnui.un  :  t 

c  I  Cvir.ly  ,   I'  >i  rt.H' 1 1 V  and  e  1  1     t  i  ve  1  ^  l  ^ 

lU've  1  trpln/.  an  apfUct  i,i  t1  "O    :i  i  rii  [     r.icn t  'o  i   nrt  ,  mu'^  U 

and    i  1  tt'ra t  LUc 
I>e  vtH  :  f>  i  nr,  nin  yn*ie  r  s  t^md  i  n,;  *  nd     ;  ■  r^t^  i  J  t  i  hii  i> :    s?"  ?jL'Mi. 


V 
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ATT R ITION  PRONENESS  T NT r:<       ■  ^ 
 ;  \  * 

1^.     Hov  Likeiy  ^s^t  tti^t  you  will  at  5£>me  time  drop  out  ml  college; 
(Drop  out  n^e:!^^  *cjvin;\  college  for- any  reason- -per'sonal ,  iu^alLlK 
academic,  require"^!,  nonrequ ired^pr  >any  qthet,) 
Probably  wi  I W  2  b  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  t  L  DefitVitely  will  not 

2r    How  likely  is  it  that  you  vilL^at  some  time  dro[j  out  of  collet*'  :^>r 
academic  , reasons  (poor  graties)? 

Proba^Jly  wi  I  !    -■     -   Dctinitol/  will  not  i 

J.     How  likely  is  iL  Limt  Voii  will  drop  ouL.t      nonncaden-LC  reasons 
fpersonjl  vtw     u-^  ^   l,  rjiis"^  J  e  r  /  leave  *  of  .ih^on^Le,  t'tc.). 
Probably  wiii  ^  l^Liinitcl/  will  n\^t  ^ 

How  often  do  you  think  iihout  drop[>inj;^  ,u.L  \M  i.'<  'le^t;  tor  non^icademic 
rc.isonf;  ip^^  rs\^ii,?  I   rt'ay  on^^ ,   trans  tei' ,   h^rj  v*.-  oi  *uiseiK  e  .  et c  .  >  '  IJ- 
n^^t   i nc  I  ikU^   :  i  Tfri^iv  i^i-l '  roasons  fje re*- 

Frt^quentU   ■-   >  Ncv*.^r  / 

5^    Hov  comfortable  c:o  you  feel  with  mo.st  of  the.  studt^ntij  at  your  coLler 
Complete  I V  ci^rvf   t  tab  Ic'  .  Couip  lete  i  y  uncumf  ort  iib  I 

6.  '  How  s_ij[nij.ar  do  you  feel  your  values  are  t^^  the  valued/  of  tht^ 

faculty  at. your  colle^*e?^  ' 
>    *IdQntic£\l  v.iluef;     Upp  '^^ito  valuei^ 

7.  How  much  do  you  ^jgree  with  the  adniinit;  t  t:j  t  i  ve  loles  ^tn^  re>-Mi  r-n  t  iiMiv. 
of  ytijr  college?  « 

■  AbsoL  te  ^iy  reotiiei\t  '    -  -  {loiit;^  I  ute  d  i  s.j j',  rotjnion  t 

8.  How  muf'h        you  d  isagr6e  witli  your  coIIl'^v  on   LmporijnC  tssut.'N.' 
Complete  di  sai;rf^enient   ("gmplote  ^agreement 

9.  >low  .often  <lo  you  feel  out  of  ^Lace  at  your  collei^e?  ^ 
Never   '    Must  -of  the  time 

10.     All  in. all,   in  terms  of  ypur  own  needs  and  des  ires ,  fhow  satisf  l^ii 
are.  "you  witli -the  nonacademlc  aspects  of^your  college?  ^ 
,    Complete  ly  Sfitisfied  Cotfifj  Le  te  ly  d  i6i^3 1  i-s  f  i  t-V. 

lip     Ail  in  TIS .   i^  teirtns  of  your'  own  needs  and  desires,  how  sa  t^is  lied 
are  you  wir:>  the  academic  aspects        your  cc^llege? 
Complete  Iv  '  satins  i  ied   ^  Complete  ly  d  Kssa  t  is  fied 

.H\     So  far^  what  kind  of  times  have  you  had  at  yuur  colle>.:v? 
*       Great  times  -   Poor  tinios 
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13.   „^  you  thint'.  tha^  your  academic  eicperience  at  college  would  h^vc 
beetuJU^e   '  *^v.t  i  ,  ng^^  j  f  ^   '.n^;:t^ati  of  yo^r  colle^.e  you  liad  atL'-^nc'e-.l 
*  another^  CD L  ioj;eV 

Derinitely  not  Probably  ^ 

Nanx:  ol"  cnlLege:  


you  think  ::^Tt  your  nonac.aUemic  experiLrR-e  at  collej^e  woulc 


Do 

V^^ve  been  more  ^ ^A^y.^^J-^  instead  oi   /  ur  cnlle^e,  you'bad 

'      t  In  Lto  L  V  \v>l   '   iM^>t/ab  I  V 

Nane  of  t^'H^j^^t?:  ^ 


\j.     To  what  exCt*nt  0^  ynu  rt-i-l  LluJt  the  n.iLiiie        >t.[ir  college  enviM-n- 

nient  is  respiMi.^i    It?   l.>t'   :  rui^  t  rat  ions  y  in  i.avt.'  l  s,>t  r  aenced   it.  lel  on 
't^^  nonacademiciL^  ^als.  ^ 
Com^ftf  ly  resn''nr>  ii^l  o  t    i  L  .ii  rcstons^Lblr 


lo.     To  what  extent  do  yt>u   let?)   tliat  the  natui;.-         \  .ur  college  Lnvi-  n 

ment  is  responslblo    tor   f  i     1 1  a  t  ion;^  y-n.  i.ovt:  l  ^pe  r  it  nceij   in  ri  :    t.  I.m 

to  academic  goals'."  i 

Comple te  ly  te'^r'^rt'^  ib  U-  -  ■  N\>c  at  *a  1 1  yes^ponf?  ible 
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SCALE  FOR  COI.LEGK  SLIB-CLTLTL'RF:  PROFILES 


deiROc'rat  ic 

2 . 

DiTo-  inter*- 

*inti  -  infpr^ 

ma  r  r  i  a  £*  e 

■\ . 

in  til  1  t  i  VP 

4  ^ 

jtnn  L 1  r^il"  ion 

inti  ibitctl 

K  til  \J  V  L  ^  L.  V  ^ 

n  f>n  —  /  J  \  1  *  f>  tT  i  '1  h 

CLJLttt  I  LL^I  Lull 

*s  m L u s  i_>i  I c  n  L ^ 

9, 

—       ua]  1  -  i^<"Minfififi 

ma  s  c  u  L  i  n  e 

f em  i  n  i  ne 

L  i  . 

12. 

c  on  s  i  do  cc 

—        1  n  ^  fin  c  \  cipy  ^  ^ 

L  j . 

u  rban 

r  u  ra  L 

scholarly 

iiott "  c ho  Ici  r  I  y 

u-Dc  e  r  Ci'i  in  , 

over-confident 

Lb. 

s^otl^>  i  c;h 

.  Lrietidly 

\  7  ^ 

1 1 1 L  n  k  L  n 

{_  in 

stubborn 

comp  L  iant 

pub  lie 

p  r  i  v;i  te 

c  ompe  t  i  c  i ve 

coope  ra  t  ive 

-  J  r  ^ 

3.  f  fee  t  iona  1 0 

reserved 

2J  . 

i n  t  T't * T* tpf * 

TQ.  i  i  J.  i I sLi 

e  c  LI  L  3  r 

ti             ^-f    ±,     I  r 

i_  a    r  ^  w  J.  *  1  ^ 

intolefiTnt 

i^ifiji  1  Tc^i/" 

- 

skeptical 

believing 

Vf,]^  u  L  L^  IJ-il  \ 

.  1  \  /  f"i    n  1"  1  *  in  ."^  t 

.1 9  . 

^  o  od 

X  L  1  a         0  1,  L  L 

y  L . 

business. 

laboi' 

:i2 . 

n. 

rfi  s  pons  ib  L  v 

L  u  s  t  L  VI !. 

3  A . 

try  i  n fl  1  n  p 

IIJl/      1'  .-III^^ 

35. 

c  one  e  m8ci 

i  i  t   rcn  C 

ohilofiOnhic^i  L 

j  ^  L  tl  gUUI  L  1  ^ 

/'  Om  n  [  f*if 

—       Q  i  nm  1  ^ 

L.  ^mw*-  w  1. 

w       f  <i  t  1  nuf*  T* 

40 . 

an  I cwU 

I . 

t  1  I4J  L  L  U  L  all 

inrlirffirpnt' 

42. 

erudite  ^ 

unped.Tn  t  i  t 

43. 

creative 

-   ' uncrea t i ve 

44. 

promiscuou.'^ 

pur  t  tfin  ica  1 

45, 

br i  i  L ian t 

wise 

46. 

warm 

-  cold 

4  7x 

idea  lis  tic 

materialistic 

4a. 

open 

closed 

4Q. 

con  f  orniis  t 

noTjjrcojiformi.'^  t 

50. 

permissive 

restraining 
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